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LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS USED IN THIS WORL 


B. — Baehr’s edition of Herodotus. 

Schw. — Schweighauser’s. 

Lex. Her. — Sch^eighauser’s Lexicon Herodoteum. 

Valck. — Valckenaer’s Annotations. 

Wess. — Wesseling. 

Hermann's P. A. — Hermann’s Political Antiquities of Greece. 

Miill. Dor.-— Muller’s Dorians. 

Prid. Conn. — Prideaux’ Connection of the Old and New Testament. 

R. — Rennell’s Geography of Herodotus. 

Matth. Gr. Gr. — Matthim’s Greek Grammar. 

Plut. — Plutarch. 

S. and L. Diet. — Scott and Liddell’s Dictionary, 
q. V. — quod vide. 

Gaisf. — Gaisford. 

L. — Larcher. 

Heeren Res. Bab. As. Nat. or Af. &c. — Heeren’s Researches. Babylonians, 
Asiatic Nations, or African. 

1. 1 . — loco laudato. 

Class. Diet. — Classical Dictionary, Barker’s edition of Anthon’s Lempriere. 
Diod. Sic. — Diodorus Siculus. 

Art. — Article in Classical Dictionary, &c. 

Cf. — Confer. 

Clint. Fas|. Hell. — Clinton’s Fasti Ilellenici. 
an. anno. — look under the year. 

Diet, of Antiq.-^mith’s Dictionary of Antiquities. 

Oxfd. Chron. Tab. — Oxford Chronological Tables. 

H dtus. — Herodotus. 

Thirlw. — Thirlwall’s History of Greece, in Lardner’s Cyclopaedia. 
Steph.— Stephani Thesaurus linguae Graecae. 
sub. — subandi. 


An apology is due for the constant reference made to Smith’s invaluable 
Dictidnary of Antiquities and Liddell and Scott’s Dictionary ; books which 
in the present day no reader of Herodotus should be without. — Only a 
small portion of Smith’s Dictionary of Biography had appeared when the 
major part of these Notes was compiled. 
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Ik preparing the following volume, I have endeavoured to confine myself, 
as much as possible, to what might be really useful to Students in the 
Universities, and to the higher classes in Schools. It will be at once seen 
that even in those Notes which are not taken entire from previous Com- 
mentators, hardly any pretence is made to originality, but that in every 
ease it has been my endeavour to acknowledge the sources of my in- 
formation, and particularly my great obligations to the works of Baehr, 
Schweighmiiser, Heeren, Wesseling, &c. &c., as well as to the kindness of 
various friends. 

D. W. T. 

Rotal lusTiroTioM School, Livbhpool. 

OcTOBSB, 1847 . 
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INTRODUCTION. 


ON THE CHARACTER AND STYLE OF THE WORK OF HERODOTUS. 

“ It may be laid down as a general rule, though subject to considerable 
qualifications and exceptions, that History begins in novel and ends in 
essay. Of the Romantic Historians Herodotus is the earliest and best. 
His animation, his simple-hearted tenderness, his wonderful talent for 
description and dialogue, and the pure sweet flow of his language, place 
him at the head of narrators. He reminds us of a delightful child. There 
is a grace beyond the reach of affectation in his awkwardness, a malice in 
his innocence, an intelligence in his nonsense, an insinuating eloquence in 
his lisp. We know of no writer who makes such interest for himself and 
his book in the heart of the reader. At the distance of three and twenty 
centuries we feel for him thosame sort of pitying fondness which Fontaine 
and Gay are said to have inspired in society. He has written an incom- 
parable book. He has written something better, perhaps, than the best 
history ; but he has not written a good history ; he is, from the first to the 
last chapter, an inventor. We do not here refer merely to those gross fic- 
tions with which he has been reproached by the critics of later times. We 
speak of that colouring which is equally diffused over his whole narrative, 
and which perpetually leaves the most sagacious reader in doubt what to 
reject and what to receive. The most authentic parts of his work bear the 
same relation to his wildest legends, which Henry the Fifth bears to the 
Tempest. There was an exjjedition undertaken by Xerxes against Greece ; 
and there was an invasion of France. There was a battle of Platsea and 
there was a battle at Agincourt. Cambridge and Exeter, the Constable 
and the Dauphin, were persons as real as Demaratns and Pausanias.” 
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A good deal more, to the same effect, on the dramatical style of Herodo-' 
tus, follows the above passage ; which, as far more remarkable for the 
talent with which it is written, than for its justice to our author’s accuracy 
of detail, (see Dalhmann, ch. iv. throughout, and 8.1), I venture to omit. 
The following, quoted from the same beautiful essay, cannot fail to charm 
the reader ; it appears somewhat overdrawn and too highly coloured to con- 
vey a correct notion of the real style of Herodotus ; and he will be on his 
guard against admitting the tale of Herodotus’ recitation at Olympia (see 
Dalhmann, ch. ii. throughout) as authentic. 

** Herodotus wrote, as it was natural that he should write. He wrote 
for a nation susceptible, curious, lively, insatiably desirous of novelty and 
excitement ; for a nation in which the fine arts had attained their highest 
excellence, but in which philosophy was still in its infancy. His country- 
men had but recently begun to cultivate prose composition. Public tran- 
sactions had generally been recorded in verse. The first historians might, 
therefore, indulge without fear of censure in the licence allowed to their 
predecessors the bards. Books were few. The events of former times 
were learned from tradition and from popular ballads ; the manners of 
foreign countries from the reports of travellers. It is well known that the 
mystery which overhangs’ what is distant, either in space or time, fre- 
quently prevents us from censuring as unnatural what we perceive to be 
impossible. We stare at a dragoon, w'ho has killed three French cuirassiers, 
as a prodigy ; yet we read, without the least disgust, how Godfrey slew his 
thousands and Rinaldo his ten thousands. Within the last hundred years, 
stories about China and Bantam, which ought not to have imposed on an 
old nurse, were gravely laid down as foundations of political theories by 
eminent philosophers. "What the time of the Crusades is to us, the gene- 
ration of Croesus and Solon was to the Greeks of the time of Herodotus. 
Babylon was to them what Pekin was to the French academicians of the 
last century. • 

“ For such a people was the book of Herodotus composed ; and if we 
may trust to a report, not sanctioned indeed by writers of high authority, 
but in itself not improbable, it was composed not to be read but to be heard. 
It was not to the slow circulation of a few copies which the rich only could 
possess, that the aspiring author looked for his reward. The great Ol^rni- 
pian festival — the solemnity which collected multitudes, proud of the Gre- 
cian name, from the wildest mountains of Doris, and the remotest colonies 
of Italy and Libya — was to witness his triumphs. The interest of the 
nar: ative, and ‘he beauty of the style were aided by the imposing effect of 
recitation — by the splendour of the spectacle — by the powerful infiuence of 
sympathy. A critic who could have asked for authorities in the midst of 
such a scene, must have been of a cold and sceptical nature ; and few such 
critics were there. As was the historian such were the auditors: — inquisitive. 
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credulous, easily moved by religious awe or patriotic enthusiasm. They 
were the very men to hear with delight of strange beasts and birds and 
trees — of dwarfs, giants, and cannibals — of gods whose very name it 
was impiety to utter — of ancient dynasties, which had left behind monu- 
ments surpassing all the works of later times — of towns l^ke provinces— 
of rivers like seas, — of stupendous walls, temples, and pyramids — of the 
rites which the Magi perfonned at day-break on the tops of the moun- 
tains — of the secrets inscribed on the eternal obelisks at Memphis. With 
equal delight they would have listened to the graceful romances of their own 
country. They now heard of the exact accomplishment of obscure pre- 
dictions, of the punishment of crimes over which the justice of heaven had 
seemed to slumber, — of dreams, omens, wamings.from the dead, — of prin- 
cesses, for whom noble suitors contended in every generous exercise of 
strength and skill — of infants, strangely preserved from the dagger of the 
assassin, to fulfil high destinies. 

“ As the narrative approached their own times, the interest became still 
more absorbing. The chronicler had now to teU the story of that great 
conflict, from which Europe dates its intellectual and political supremacy 
— a story, which even at this distance of time, is the most marvellous and 
the most touching in the annals of the human race — a story abounding with 
all that is wild and wonderful, with all that is pathetic and animating 
with the gigantic caprices of infinite wealtli and absolute power — with the 
mightier miracles of wisdom, of virtue and of courage. He told them of 
rivers dried up in a day — of provinces famished for a meal — of a passage 
for ships hewn through the mountains — of a road for armies spread upon 
the waves — of monarchies and commonwealths swept away — of anxiety, of 
terror, of confusion, of despair ! — and then of proud and stubborn hearts 
tried in that extremity of evil, and not found wanting — of resistance long 
maintained against desperate odds — of lives dearly sold when resistance 
could be maintained no more — of signal deliverance and of unsparing re- 
venge-^^hatever gave a stronger air of reality to a narrative so well cal- 
culated to inflame the passions, and to flatter national pride, was certain to 
be favourably received.” Edinburgh Review, vol. 47, p. 331. 


“ The whole work is pervaded by a profoundedly religious idea, which 
distinguishes Herodotus from all the other Greek historians. This idea is 
the strong belief in a divine power existing apart and independent of man 
and nature, which assigns to every being its sphere. This sphere no one 
is allowed to transgress without disturbing the order which has existed 
from the beginning, in Uie moral world no less than the physical ; and by 
’ disturbing this order man brings about his own destruction. This divine 
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power is, in the opinion of Herodotus, the cause of all external events, 
although he does* no^eny the free activity of man, or establish a blind law 
of fate or necessity. \ divine power with him is rather the manifesta- 
tion of eternal justice, which keeps all things in a proper equilibrium, 
assigns to each being its path, and keeps it within its bounds. Where it 
punishes over-weening haughtiness and insolence, it assumes the character 
of the divine Nemesis, and nowhere in History had Nemesis overtaken and 
chastised the offender more obviously than in the contest between Greece 
and Asia. When Herodotus speaks of the envy of the Gods as he often 
does, we must understand this divine Nemesis who appears sooner or later 
to pursue or destroy him who, in frivolous insolence and conceit, raises 
himself above his proper sphere. Herodotus every where shows the most 
profound reverence for everything which he conceives as divine, and rarely 
ventures to express an opinion on what he considers a sacred or religious 
mystery, though now and then he cannot refrain from expressing a doubt 
in regard to the correctness of the popular belief of his countr 3 rmen, 
generally owing to the influence which the Egyptian priests had exercised 
on his mind : but in general his good sense and sagacity were too strong 
to allow him to be misled by vulgar notions and errors.” — From the Article 
Herodotus in Smith’s Biog. Diet. See also Dahlmann, 8, 1, p. 130, 131, 
seqq. 

HERODOTUS’ SOURCES OF INFORMATION. 

On these, first from the preparations he made, before undertaking his 
work, by his travels and enquiries in Greece and foreign countries, which 
probably occupied from his 20th or 2r>th year till he settled in Rhegium — 
and secondly, in his acquaintance with the already existing literature, es- 
pecially the poetic portion, of his country, see Dahlmann, ch. vi. p. 76, 
seqq. and the Article Herodotus above quoted, in Smith’s Biog. Diet, 
p. 433. 

SKETCH AND OBJECT OF THE WORK OF HERODOTUS. 

“The object of the work of Herodotus is to give an account of the 
struggles between the Greeks and Persians, from which the former, with 
the aid of the gods, came forth victorious. The subject therefore is a truly 
national one, but the discussion of it, especially in the early part, led uhe 
author into various digressions and episodes, as he was sometimes obliged 
to trace to distant times the causes of the events he had to relate, or give a 
history or description of a nation or country, with which according to his 
view the reader ought to be made' familiar ; and having once launched out 
into such a digression, he usually cannot resist the temptation of telling the 
whole tale, so that most of his episodes form each an interesting and 
complete whole by itself. 
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He traces the eumity between Europe and Asia to the mythical times. 
But he rapidly passes over the mythical ages, to come to Croesus, King of 
Lydia, who was known to have committed acts of hostility against the 
Greeks. This induces him to give a full history of Croesus and the king- 
dom of Lydia. The conquest of Lydia by the Persians under Cyrus then 
leads him to relate the rise of the Persian monarchy, and the subjugation 
of Asia Minor and Babylon. The nations which are mentioned in the 
course of the narrative are again discussed more or less minutely. The 
history^ }f Cambyses and his expedition into Egypt induce him to enter into 
the detail of Egyptian history. The expedition of Darius against the 
Scythians causes him to speak of Scythia and the north of Europe. The 
kingdom of Persia now extended from Scythia to Cyrene, and an army 
being called in by the Cyrenmans against the Persians, Herodotus proceeds 
to give an account of Cyrene and Libys./^In the mean time the revolt of 
the lonians breaks out, which eventually brings the contest between Greece 
and Persia to an end. An account of this insurrection, and of the rise of 
Athens after the expulsion of the Peisistratid®, (with a digression on the 
Kings and government of Sparta,) is followed by what properly constitutes 
the principal part of the work, and the history of the Persian war now 
runs in a regular channel until the taking of Sestos.” See Dahlmann, 
ch. vii throughout, p. 102 — 126. 

In addition to the foregoing, reference has been made in the course of 
the following notes to a most instructive as well as amusing article entitled 
“ Philosophy of Herodotus,” in Blackwood’s Magazine for January, 1842, 
the whole of which is strongly recommended to the student’s notice. 
Blackwood’s Magazine is so ea,sy of access that it has seemed advisable not 
to increase the bulk and expense of this volume by making extracts from 
an article the effect of which would be much impaired by mutilation. 
See particularly the very valuable information on Herodotus ii. 24, under 
“ The non-Planetary earth of Herodotus &c. on ii. 33, the explanation 
of the parallelism of the Danube to the Nile, “ by which we must under- 
stand its corresponding rigorously, but antistrophically, (as the Greeks 
express it,) similar angles, similar dimensions, but in inverse order,” under 
“ The Danube of Herodotus considered” &c. ; and on iv. 42, “ The 
Africa of Herodotus,” in which the truth of the great African Periplus is 
proved. “ Perhaps the very strongest argument in favour of the voyage 
is that which Rennell insists on — viz. the sole circumstance reported by 
the voyagers which Herodotus pronounced incredible, the assertion that in 
one part of it they had the sun on the right hand. And as we have always 
found young students at a loss for the meaning of that expression, since 
naturally it struck them that a man might bring the sun at any place on 
either hand, or on neither, we will stop for one moment to explain, that, 
as in speaking of the right or left bank of a river, you are always presumed 
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to look down the current, so in speaking of the sun you are presumed to 
place your back to the East and accompany him on his daily route. In 
that position, it wiU be impossible for a man in our latitudes to bring the 
sun on his right shoulder, since the sun never even rises to be vertically 
over his head. First, when he goes south so far as to enter the northern 
tropic, would such a phenomenon be possible ; and if he persisted in going 
beyond the equator and southern tropic, then he would find all things 
inverted as regards our hemisphere. Then he would find it as im- 
possible, when moving concurrently with the sun, not to have the sun 
on his right hand, as with us to realize that phenomenon. Now, it is very 
clear, that if the Egyptian voyagers did actually double the Cape of Good 
Hope so far to the south of the equator, then, by mere necessity, this 
inexplicable phenomenon (for to them and to Herodotus, with his theory 
of the heavens in which there was no equator, no central limit, no province 
of equal tropics on either hand of that limit, it was inexplicable) would 
pursue them for months in succession.” 




BOOK I. 


FROM THE TALE OF 10 TO THE DEATH OF CYRUS. 


a. As a Summary of The Chronology of the Life of Herodotus, 
though the reader will hardly fail to possess either Dahlmann’s invaluable 
work, Mr. Long’s Summary, or the Oxlbrd Chronological Tables, it 
may be convenient to have the sketch of the life of Herodotus given in the 
last named Work. “ Herodotus, the father of history, born at Halicar- 
nassus, 484 B.C., after travelling over Egypt, Libya, and a great part 
of Asia, Scythia, Thrace, Macedonia, and Greece, he returned to his 
native city ; but disgusted with the tyranny of Lygdamis, either the 
son or grandson of the famous Queen Artemisia, he withdrew to Samos, 
where he began his history ; 456 b.c., he recited parts of his history 
at the Olympic games ;(?) travelled over Greece, and again recited at 
the festival of the Panathenoea. (?) These are alike rejected, and with 
reason, by Dahlmann. See chap. 2, and passim. 444 b.c., goes wth an 
Athenian colony to Thurium, in Magna Gracia, where he was long occu- 
pied in finishing his great work, and is supposed to have died there.” 
Possibly in the year, b.c. 408 ; certainly not before, and perhaps a year 
or two later. Cf. i. 130, b., and Dahlmann p. 33, at the age of at least 
seventy-seven or seventy-eight. — F'or further information, besides the works 
quoted above, consult the laborious treatise at the end of Baehr's edition, 
or tlie Preface of Wesseling, printed in Gaisford’s Annotations. The 
first recitation, according to the theories of Baehr, Heyse, &c., but 
see Dahlmann p. 2, and remarks in Prolegomena, is said to have taken 
place in Ol. 81. 1, B.c. 456, at which Thucydides is said to have been 
present ; and the second in Ol. 83. 3, b.c. 445. From liis residence 
at Thurium probably arose the difference in the reading of the first line 
of his work, which the reader will remark in Aristot. Rhet. iii. 5, 1. 
Schweigh. enumerates the subsequent mention made of his country ; 
i. 144 ; ii. 178 ; iii. 4 ; and vii. 99 ; in the first of which the impar- 
tiality of the historian is strongly evinced, in his stating the reason why his 
native city was excluded from the Dorian Hexapolis. Of. i. 144, d. 
While, in vii. 99, viii, 68. 87. 93. 101, it is plain that he feels an honest 
pride in the wisdom and courage displayed by the queen of his native city, 
and in the achievements performed by the small squadron under her com- 
mand. Sec the excellent remarks of Dahlmann, pp. 4 — 7. See also 
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2 NOTES ON HERODOTUS. book i. 

the Articles “ Herodotus,” in Smith’s Dictionary of Biography, Part xiii. 
p. 431, and in the Classical Dictionary ; see also the Extracts in Prolego- 
mena, and a very amusing as well as instructive article on the Philosophy of 
Herodotus, in Blackwood’s Magazine, Jan. 1842. 

b. loTopLrjg, “ In spite of the old traditional ‘ Historiarum Libri No- 
vem,’ which stands upon all Latin title-pages of Herodotus, we need scarcely 
remind a Greek scholar that the verb icrropcoj, or the noun toropia, never 
bears in this writer the latter sense of recording and memorializing. The 
substantive is a word frequently employed by Herodotus : often in the plu- 
ral number ; and uniformly it means enquiries or investigations^ so that 
the proper English version of the title-page would be — Of the researches 
made hy Herodotus y nine books. [From the article quoted in the fore- 
going note.] 

c. 0)9 — Baehr connects the words ra yevofi. avOp(!>iro)Vy the 

deeds of men ; and refers to ii. 148, for a similar use of for vtto ; fur- 

ther instances are also to be found in vi. 13. 22. Otherwise the construc- 
tion is iiirqXa avdp. obliterated from the memory of man. 

d. rd T€ (xAAa — cum reliqua \opera~\y turn ea, quce mutui belli causam 
prcebuerunt. Wytt. “ In the announcement of this historical design, 
Herodotus takes no notice of any previously existing models : his wish is by 
means of the information he has acquired to preserve the histories of men 
from the destruction with which time threatened them, and not to allow the 
wonderful exploits performed by Greeks and barbarians to want their due 
celebrity ; (they seemed then to him not to have been celebrated, or at 
least not worthily ; ) and in the next place his discourse was to be of the 
causes of their mutual animosity.” Dahlmann’s “ Exposition of the Design 
of Herodotus,” which see throughout. 

Ch. I.— -a. ol XoyLoi, i.e.- — The learned in the antiquities or history of 
their countryy historianSy chroniclerSy from the primitive sense of the word 
Xdyos, according to B. who renders rerum gestarum bene gnariy peritiy 
doctiy whence the more common meaning of the word, eloquenty &c. A 
similar sense is found in ii. 3. quoted by B. Cf. ii. 77. b. and iv. 46. 

b. *F,pv9prj^ OaXaxrcrq ^ — It is generally agreed that in this place Herodotus 
intends to designate the Persian gulf, by the appellation of the Erythraean or 
Red Sea; (as also in i. 180,) though, see Rennel p. 197. seqq. the name 
is in a wider sense applied to the whole of the sea which lies between India, 
Persia, and Arabia. Cf. i. 202. d. ; iv. 37. a. ; ii. 8. a. ; 158. c. ; and is “no 
where exclusively given to the Arabian gulf, which he treats of (ii. 8.) and 
describes (ch. 11.) as part of the Erythraean.” Dahlmann p. 61. see 
also Prideaux’ Connection, Pt. i. Bk. 1 . “ the great Southern Ocean 
(cf. note on iv. 13.) which extending itself between India and Africa, 
washes up to the coast of Arabia and Persia, from its appearing of a reddish 
colour by reason of the fierceness of the Sun-beams constantly beating upon 
it in that hot climate, was therefore called the ‘ Red Sea,’ and this alone 
was that which was truly and properly called so by the ancients, while the 
Arabian gulf, which hath now obtained that name, was never for any such 
redness of it so called, but throughout the whole of the Scripture of the Old 
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Testament it is called Yam Suph, i. e. the weedy Sea, cf. Exod. x. 19. 
xiii. 18. but among the ancient inhabitants of the adjoining countries it 
was called the Sea of Edom, the name given to Esau, (Gen. xxv. 10.) 
Hence the Greeks, who took this name from the Phoenicians, instead of ren- 
dering it the Sea of Edom, or the Idumaean Sea, mistook the word Edom 
to be an appellative, instead of a proper name, and therefore rendered it 
ipvOpa 6a)^<ja the Red Sea.” A different origin to the appellation is 
given by others. Dahlmann says, “ the rocks of porphyry on the 
Egyptian side of the Arabian gulf, supplied a natural cause for this appel- 
lation, throwing out their red colour far into the sea ; thus it is readily 
comprehended why the Persians at this day, still firmly retaining the anti- 
thesis, call the Mediterranean the White Sea.” According to others,from the 
redness of its sands or waters ; but, according to most authorities, the deri- 
vation given by Prideaux would appear to be the correct one ; Edom or 
Esau being the same with the ancient hero or monarch Erythras or Ery- 
thraeus. By y 6dkao'<ra is meant the Mediterranean — on the migra- 
tion of the Phoenicians, comp. vii. 89. c.; and on the ancient naugation of the 
Persian gulf, Heeren’s Babylonians, ch. ii. pp. 240 — 245. seqq. and App. vii. 
to the same vol. — Asiatic Nations, vol. ii. 

c. €Trl0f<r6ai — applied themselves to. “ The commerce of the Phoe- 
nicians with Egypt must be considered as a second branch of their South 
land trade. (That with Arabia, with which was interwoven a connection 
with the rich coimtries of the South, Ethiopia and India, was the first). 
Their intercourse with this nation was one of the earliest they formed, as 
Herodotus expressly assures us that tlie exportation of Assyrian and 
Egjrptian wares was the first business they carried on. — Ezekiel xxvii. 7. in 
his picture of Tyrian commerce, forgets not that with Egypt, but even enu- 
merates the wares which Tyre obtained from the banks of the Nile. “Fine 
cottons and embroidered work from Egypt spreadest thou over thy pavi- 
lions ; dark blue and purple from the Peloponnesus were thy coverings.” 
Heeren. Phoenicians, ch. iv. 113. seqq. P'or more on the Phoenician trade, 
see the Index under Phoenicians. 

d. irpotZxtv airouri — Excelled in all points the cities in the, &c., so 
Schw. omnibus rebus eminent inter urbes ejus terree, quee nunc Greecia 
appellatur. B. observes that aircwri is the dative of the thing in which 
this city excelled, while riav [irdXcwv] is the genitive of the person ex- 
celled ; on which authority, let the reader avoid following the construction 
given by Larcher. On the date of the appellation of Hellas being given 
to the whole of Greece, cf. Thucyd. i. 3. and read Thirlwall i. ch. iv. 
p. 84. 

e. BtarCOtoSaLi, est hie venum exponere et vendere, set out or arranged 
separately, cf. also i. 194. — B. The force of the particle hy in Herodotus 
appears to be equivalent to Lo ! or rather So you see ; it recurs from time 
to time in his story telling style to fix or recall the reader’s attention. In 
this, and the foregoing sentence, it is illustrated and explained in Stephens 
on Greek Particles, p. CO. — “ and carrying with them the exports of Egypt 
and Assyria, they came ’to many other countries, and also, which most 
concerns us at present ( or, and what is more to our present purpose,) 
to Argos : now Argos, at this time, surpassed in every respect the other 
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cities in the country now called Hellas. And the Phoenicians having come, 
os we have said, to this Argos, set out their merchandise for sale.” — 

Ch. II. — a. titjvav S av ovToi Kp^rcs — These words are probably added 
by Herodotus not without good reason ; as there is evidence that the Cretans, 
a natibh afterwards infamous for their crafty and deceitful character, were 
at a very early date noted for their superiority in naval affairs, cf. Thucyd. 
i. 4. B. With regard to their character for mendacity, it is the remark 
of Coleridge in his Introduction to the Study of the Classics, that Homer, in 
the Odyssey, never puts a false tale into the mouth of Ulysses, without his 
adding that he is a Cretan. The reader vrill of course caU to mind the pro- 
verb quoted by St. Paul, Tit. i. 12. Cf. on the Cretans, i. 173. a. 

b. liaKprjj vr)i — “ Long vessels among the Greeks were generally used for 
warfare, while those of a round form were employed for commerce. It is 
manifest, however, from Jason having employed one of this shape in his ex- 
pedition, and from i. 163. that they were also sometimes employed for mer- 
cantile purposes and sometimes, it would appear, as transports for troops 
and horses, cf. \'ii. 97. See the article “ Ships,” in Smith’s Diet, of 
Antiq. 

c. dirocaro — “ est ipsum plusquam perf. cui hie proprius locus erat ; 
aviKtaTo autem est lonica forma aoristi aut imperfect!, idem valens ac 
airiKOvro.” Cf. Matt. Gr. Gr. § 204. 6. 

d. rov KoX;(oi', the hing of the Colchians ; so also tov AuSov, rbv'Apd^iov, 

Tov IIjfKnyv. i.|80. ; iii. 7. ; vii. 117. Schw. and tw Tvpuo, ii. 161. 6 PtXtovos, 
the king of the Geloni, &c. in iv. 119. 6 MoxeSibv, vii. 173. e. 

Cn. III. — a. yofeg — Comp. ii. 142, where we learn that Herodotus com- 
puted 3 generations at 100 years, which gives 33 years and 4 months for each. 

The passage in the text marks the time that intervened between the expe- 
dition of the Argonauts and the Rape of Helen, which Miiller computes at 
about 40 years, while Larcher, understanding it of complete generations, 
reckons it 60 years, giving the date of b.c. 1350 for the Argon. Exped., 
and B,c. 1290 for the Rape of Helen. B. 

b. Tous 8e K. T. X hut that they \the Tro/ans], when the messengers 

[o/ the Greeks'] had set forth this demand, brought against or objected to 
them [rte Greeks] the rape of Medea, how that they [the Greeks] when they 
had themselves neither given satisfaction nor had given her [Medea] up, 
when they [the Trojans] demanded her, yet now [themselves] desired to have 
satisfaction from others. — B. On the genitive absolute of the participle 
‘TTpoia^ofiivmv .... aTraiTtovriov, used with the omission of the substantive, 
when the subject is indefinite, when a demonstrative pronoun, or the general 
word irpaypaTa, or, in English, “ one” is used ; and sometimes when the 
subject can be easily supplied from the preceding, cf. Matt. Gr. Gr. § 563. 

A similar construction occurs in ix. 58. vplv .... iTraivtovToiv toutous. 

Ch. IV. — a. bg\ayap,K.T.X . — Some take these words as the Historian’s 
own opinion, on which surmise Plutarch in his Treatise de Malig. Herod, p. 

586, founds one of his charges against our Author. Baehr thinks that 
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they are part of the Persian account of the matter, and doubts whether 
Herodotus meant at the same time to give us his own opinion. 

b. oucfuvvrai — hold to belong to them, claim to themselves. A similar 
sense occurs i. 94. iii. 2. and a parallel passage in ix. 116. On the idea 
here conveyed, cf. Heeren’s Researches, vol. i. Persians, p. 406 ; see also 
the references given, vii. 5. h., and Dahlmann, p. 61. “ The Persians in 
the true oriental spirit of unenquiring indolence, looked upon Africa as 
part of the body of Asia which belonged to them, and upon Europe as a 
portion intended for them, but in which the Greeks were pleased to play the 
master.” See the speech of Xerxes, vii. 8. 

Ch. V. — a. Other passages referring to and confirming the taking of 
Troy, are ii. 116, seqq. ; vii. 43. 161 ; ix. 27. — B. “ Beyond the fact 
of the conquest of Troy,” ii. 120, Dahlmann, p. 76, observes, that 
“ Herodotus hardly believed any thing connected with the particular circum- 
stances of the expedition, such as Homer relates them ; which, indeed, were* 
by no means considered by liim as history, nor once made the basis of his 
narrative,” &c. 

b. ovK Ipx* Ipf'ov — I will not now proceed to explain, or, set forth. Tov, 
i. e. Of , cui respondet, tovtov. B. 

c. fir ipfv, — in mg time. “ The hand of time had buried before 
his (Herodotus’s) eyes what was great and imposing, while it had placed 
the unseen at an amazing elevation. Therefore he resolved (for which re-' 
solution we are so much indebted to him) that in writing his book, nothing 
should be disdained on account of its smallness.” Dahlmann, p. 130. 

Cii. VI. — a. pto>v drro Arrian describes the Halys as 

flowing from the E. and not from the S., whence Larcher concludes that 
there were two rivers of this name. Rennel, p. 204, agrees with Hero-* 
dotus. Comp, also i. 72, where the expression ra Karco -nji ’Ao-oys corres- 
ponds with Ta cM'w "AXuos in the text, signifying all the part of Asia 
Minor from the Halys westward; within the Halys, as it would appear to a 
Greek writer ; while ra ov<o 'Aairps, constantly recurring, means all to 
the East of the same river ; the upper part, as it would appear to a Greek 
coming from the sea-coast of Asia Minor. The present name of the Halys 
is Hisil-Irmak. B. 

b. TO KippitpCwv (npaTevpa — The substance of B.’s note is as follows : — 
“ The expedition here mentioned took place when Ardys, son of Gyges< 
was king of the Lydians, as is manifest from c. 15, who began his reign 
B.c. 677. From a comparison of the various passages in our author, where 
an invasion of the Cimmerians is mentioned, Larcher supposes there were 
two distinct irruptions : the first during the reign of Ardys, b.c. 699# 
i. 6. 15 ; the second at the time of Halyattes and Cyaxares, i. 103. 
B. inclines to referring these to one and the same invasion, begun at the 
time of Ardys, and continued till the time of Halyattes, who finally expelled 
them from Asia Minor, b.c. 613. Some derive the name from the He- 
brew ‘ Kamar,’ signifying dark, obscure ; others, as Volney, from the 
Celtic ‘ Kimr,’ whence also the name ‘ Cimbri.’ ” Cf. also Thirlwall, 
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fl. c. 13, p. 158, 159; and iv. 11. a. On the subjection of Ionia, cf. i. 
92, a. 

Ch. VII. — fl. imrpa<f>6fVTfv — The first aorist pass. part, of hriTpimiv, 
to commit, or entrust to one’s charge, cf. iii. 157. — B. Schw. gives the 
meaning of the passage thus, the Heraclidce, according to the command 
of an oracle, obtained the supreme power which was committed to them 
by these monarchs ; or, received the kingdom, being entrusted with it at 
the hands of, &c. “The Trojan empire comprised, 1. Western Mysia. 
2. The Phrygian empire, which became a province of the Lydian empire, 
about 560. 3. The Lydian empire. The Lydians (Mseonians) were a 

branch of the Carian tribe. According to Herodotus, three dynasties ruled 
in Lydia : the Atyadae, down to 1232; the Heraclid®, down to 727; and 
the Mermnadffi, down to 557 ; the first two are almost wholly fabulous, 
and the proper history of Lydia may be said to commence with the last 
dynasty.” Heeren’s Manual, p. 29. The student should not fail also to 
‘have recourse to Thirlwall, ii. c. 13. p. 157. 

b. cirl 8uo, K. T. X. — during, or through twenty-two generations ; as Schw. 
renders it. Cf. ii. 119. 'Errl iroXXjbv, for long. B. 

Ch. VIII. — a. vnfptriOtTOy used to impart to him, consulted him about ; 
cf. 107, 108. B. 

b, XPV'' KavS. K. T. X. — in fatis erat Candaulem infortunatum fieri ; 
it was fated that Candaules, &c. Similar expressions occur in ii. 161 ; 
iv. 79 ; V. 92. 4 ; ix. 109. B. 

c. (Sra yap, k. t. X. — So Horace, Ars Poet. 180. “ Segnius irritant 

animos,” &c., and Soph. Frag. 77. (ed. Brunck.) Seneca. Epist. vi. p. 17. 
“ Homines amplius oculis quam auribus credunt.” Creuzer. quoted by 
B. airurroTtpa here is explained by Liddell and Scott in an active sense, 
less believing or trusting, more mistrustful. Cf. ix. 98, d. 

Ch. IX. — fl. d/>x^v, altogether ; Herm. ad Vig. p. 723. B. or, inde 
a principio, throughout. — Schw. Cf. i. 86, ^X^« ap)^ 6 SoXcov, formerly ; 
so in ii. 27, and 148. 

Ch. XL — a. ovt(o, so. This is supposed by Schw. to be said Stucructos, 
as being accompanied at the moment by the action of the Queen, in 
pointing to the guards at hand, ready to kill him, if he refused the con- 
ditions. B. considers it to be said emphatically, so, as he (the king) also 
ought to die. 

b. prj piv avayKolg, k. t. X., besought her not to tie him down to the neces- 
sity of making, i. e. not to compel him to make, such a choice. B. Cf. also 
ix. 16. avayu. €v8t8fp., and viii. 22. 

c. tJrtipoJra. On this form, cf. i. 88, b. 

Ch. XII. — fl. ov yap ptrUro — teas not let of; perhaps, with the Oxford 
Ed., meaning, that he was not allowed to return home. “ It is pro- 
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bable, though only to be received as a conjecture, that the accession of this 
last dynasty, the Mermnadae, ought to be considered as the real foundation 
of the proper Lydian monarchy, (cf. i. 7, a.) and that this is the his- 
torical substance of the tradition, that Gyges, the first of the Mermnadae, 
dethroned his master, Candaules. He is said to have been aided by Carian 
auxiliaries, and the Carians looked upon the Lydians as a kindred race, and 
acknowledged Lydus as the brother of Car, as well as of Mysus.” — Thirl- 
wall, ii. p. 158. 

5. Tov KOI *Ap)(i\oxo^ K, T. A. These 'words are considered an interpo- 
lation by Wess. and Reiz., but are defended by Schw. and Baehr, from the 
numerous instances elsewhere in Herod., where he refers to the testimony 
of other poets, as in ii. 53. to Homer and Hesiod; ii. 150. to .^Eschylus ; 
ii. 116. to Homer; iii. 38. to Pindar; iii. 121. to Anacreon ; iv. 29. to 
Homer Odyss. ; iv. 35. to Olen the Lycian ; and also v. 95., vi. 52., vii. 
6., viii. 77., for which references I am indebted to Schw. and Baehr. On 
the disputed point, whether Archilochus could have been the contemporary 
of Gyges, the reader will find a lengthy note in Larcher. Baehr inclines 
to the affirmative ; and the same conclusion may be drawn from the Oxford 
Chronological Tables, fixing Archilochus, inventor of lambics, from b. c. 
708 — 665, and the date of the accession of Gyges, the first of the Merm- 
nadae, at B.c. 716. The verse to which Herod, probably alludes, is quoted 
in Arist. Rhet. iii. 17. Ov fioi to . PiJyccD rov TroXvxpvaov ficAa. 

ClI. XIII. — a. (Twi^rjarav is rwirrb • . , fih/ 8r) to XPV^^ • • 

The partizans of Gyges^ and the rest of the Lydians^ came to this agree- 
ment^ namely^ f oracle should decide in his favour^ that he should 
retain the kingdom ; hut if not^ that he should give hack the sovereignty to 
the Heraclidce. The intention of 87 in this passage seems to be, to mark 
distinctly the terms of the agreement. Stephen’s on Greek Particles, p. 63, 
cf. p. 56. 

h, is rov 'rrip.Trrov arroyovov — viz. Croesus, cf. i. 91. Wess. 

Ch. XIV. — a. rvpawiv<raSf ivhen he had obtained the kingdom ; cf. 
Herm. ad Viger. p. 774., who renders, regnum occupavit et misit, B. 

• h. dAA* oo-a pev . . . TrActoTa. The word boa is by some joined to 
TrAcurra; and considered to be a similar expression to apgxo-^ov ocrov, &c., a 
construction objected to by B., on the ground that ocra is usually put after 
the word to which it is attached, and not, as here, before. He therefore 
follows Matth. Gr, Gr. §. 445, c., in taking the order to be dAA* boa pkv 
dpyvpov avadfipjard iori [ tovtodv ], ravrd ot TrActbra cotl iv AcX^Jmlol, a con- 
struction nearly the same as Larcher proposes, the sense of either of which 
would be, hut the greatest part of the offerings of silver at Delphi are his. 
That our author visited Delphi, and inspected the ofierings with great 
attention, is evident. See D^lmann, p. 40. 

c. dAAov T€, both other goldy i. e. worked into other offerings. On 
the weight of the golden bowls, cf. iii. 95, where the value of gold in 
comparison with silver, is stated to be as 1 3 to 1 ; hence 30 talents of gold = 
390 of silver, and the talent of silver being worth £225, the 390 of silver, 
or the 30 of gold=£87,750, according to Larcher. B. 
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d. Orjaravpoi, This word, as is evident from iv. 162, means one of the 
different chapels or cells in the Temple of Delphi, which belonged to dif- 
ferent kings or states, in which their respective offerings were deposited. 
On Cypselus, see v. 92. 

fufra MlSrjv, According to the Oxford Chronological Tables, the 
monarch here mentioned would probably be Midas III., circ. b.c. 800 ; 
but, as it is there remarked, almost all the Phrygian monarchs were named 
either Midas or Gordius ; and their succession cannot accurately be deter- 
mined. Observe, that in the Tables there are five kings mentioned of the 
name of Midas, and that Gyges is placed b.c. 716. 

/. rov TT/joKarti^wv, — in qua prcesidens^ vel, propalam sedens, {in 
which sitting in public^ &c.) Schw. On tliis use of the preposition cs, 
see Matth. Gr. Gr. §. 578, 3 ; and cf. i. 199, it,op.ivr}v cs Ipov ; and iv. 
46 ; viii. 71. B. 

Ch. XV. — a, KippiptoL. The expulsion of the Cimmerians from 
Europe by the Scythians is placed in the Oxford Tables at B.c. 634, and 
the taking of Sardis by them at 635, which is probably an error of the 
press, for 633 ; cf. iv. 11. a. The reader should be careful when he con- 
sults that work, not to confuse the Lydian witli the Phrygian monarchs. 
On the Cimmerians, cf. note 5, .on ch. 6. 

6, T^$€a s. qOr]y an Homeric word, signifying seatSy fixed habitations. 
SopSis is the Ionic form of the acc. pi. ; so also ttoMs, o^ts, &c., elsewhere 
in our author. — B Cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. §. 80, obs. 6, who adds iii. 7, 
irtVns ; ii. 58, Travrjyvpn. 

Ch. XVI. — a. ouros Sc Kvo^<xpp, k. t. X. — Cf. i. 74. At the time 
when Ardys, grandfather to Alyattes, was king of Lydia, Phraortes, father 
of Cyaxares, reigned over the Medes. Ardys died b.c. 628, and Phraortes 
B.c. 634. — B. Alyattes began his reign b.c. 617 : hence the account in 
the text is consistent with chronology. 

b. Spvpyrjv . . . KTurOeurav — Cf. i. 149, 150, and notes a. a. 

c. ovK 0)9 qOeXfv aTT^AAo^cv — he retired, not as he wished, i. e. in a 

manner quite contrary to his wishes. Cf. viii. 68. c.; and i. 32. HoAAa 
. . . ra pqrit and Eurip. Androm. 1168. — B. 

Ch. XVII. — a. Kaprros indicat fructus satorum, the com, or grain oj any 
kind which was sowed, B., not the fruit of trees. 

b. vTTo .... dvSprpov — to the sound of pipes and lyres, and the rriascu- 
line and feminine fiute. B. agrees with Larcher in supposing that the 
flutes were thus distinguished from their difference in sound, and not from 
the sex of the performers ; and further quotes Boettiger to the effect that 
the avXo 9 dvdp. probably corresponded to the Roman Tibia dextra, 
played with the right hand, which gave a bass sound, while the avAos yvv. 
was similar to the Tibia sinistra, played with the left hand, the sound of 
which was in the treble cleff, resembling a woman’s voice.” Cf. Paradise 
Lost, i. 532 and 550. 
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e, oSt€ Bvpas aetriirra, — Cf. iii. 159, on the taking and dismantling of 
Babylon. &hw. 

d. yafi . . . hrficp&T€ov. — “ Miletus and Phocsea, two Greek cities, 
flourished between 800 — 500. Miletus is said to have had a hundred colonies 
in the Sea of Marmora, the Black Sea, and the Palus Maeods, and ranked 
next to Tyre and Carthage.” Oxford Chronological Tables, p. 8. For 
further information on Miletus and its colonies, the reader should by all 
means consult Hermann Pol. Andq. § 77, 78 ; and Thirlwall, ii. pp. 
85. 104, &c. 

Ch. XVIII. — a. rfxiftara — overthrows, disasters, cf. vi. 132. iv. 160. 
vii. 233. &. Horn. Odyss. xxi. 293. “ Olvos at rpiLti fuXir/irjt’ k. t. X. B. 

b. Kol yap 8r} , awSf^vtiKov — On the date of the war here referred 
to, I am not able to give the reader any information. He will however 
observe that all three were Ionian colonies, of which there were twelve 
principal ones, between all which the Festival of the Panionia, held at the 
temple of the Heliconian Neptune at Mycale, Herod, i. 142. b. 148. a. 
served as a bond of union ; though, as Hermann remarks, they were not 
only, generally speaking, independent, both often engaged in mutual hosti- 
lities. Cf. T. 99, and for other instances Henn. Pol. Ant. § 77. note 21. 

Ch. XIX. — a. ’Aaotjaltp — so called from Assesus, the name of a small 
town or village in the territory of Miletus (see end of ch.) where the temple 
of the goddess stood. B. 

b. duri . . . . Trtpaj/asrra — Instances of a similar construction occur in 
c. 3. .... TTt/ti^avras,” and c. 37. iv. 81, v. 109. B. 

Cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 536. “ The accusative is often foimd with the in- 

finitive, where the nominative, genitive, or dative should be used, especially 
when emphasis is to be given to the subject of the infinitive.” 

Ch. XX. — a. . . . . Tvpawtvoyn — On the origin of Tyrannies in the 

various states and colonies of Greece, consult Herm. Pol. Antiq. §§ 63 — 
65, and 72. cf. also the reference given to Arnold’s Rome, in i. 59. b. and 
in especial Thirlwall, i. c. 10. p. 403. Neither Hermann nor B. agree 
to what some have supposed, that Thrasybulus was one of those entitled 
“ jEsymnetes,” magistrates who were invested with unlimited power, 
(Aristot. Pol. iv. 8. 2) for the purpose of moderating adverse factions, as 
was the case with Pittacus in Mitylene. The name of “ jEsymnete” being 
however given in some places, as in C)rme and Chalcedon, to the regular 
magistrates, led to the erroneous supposition above mentioned. 

b. oK<os .... PovXtvTfToi — that he {Thrasffbulus), having had previous 
information, might form some plan with regard to the present conjuncture.— 
ri depends upon ^ovXcvrjrai. 

Ch. xxi. — a. hrgv MtXi^ov gv — The proposition here appears to in- 
clude both the sense of going to the place and arriving at it, though joined with 
a verb signifying motion. B. notes also instances where verbs implying the 
being present at a place are joined with the preposition els, so that both the 
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going to and the arriving at the place are conjointly signified ; as in iii. 80. 
ix. 6, and especially in v. 38. ts AoKtScufwva eyivtro, and in viii. 144. 
Trap. £s ’Attoc^v, arrive in Attica. Comp, also note g. i. 14. At aTrooroXos 
the word Kgpv^ may mentally be added, as the word is sometimes taken as 
as an adj. so to da-doroXov scil a-Xoioi/. B. further cautions the reader, 
that, though the verb ortAAto-^ai and its compounds and derivatives 
mostly imply a voyage by sea, he is not therefore to be led to suppose that 
the herald here mentioned went in that manner. 

h. rravra Xdyov, all the matter, the whole business. Xdyos like prjpa, the 
thing spoken of, the subject or matter of the Xdyos. Cf. i. 127, tou Xoydu pe- 
Tf(T)(ov, had to do with the matter, were in the secret. 

c. Kiopw x.T.X. — feasting, revelling, — commessationes mutuas (ut) cuncti 
instituerent.” Schw. 

Ch. XXII. — a. Tov Xeojv rerpv(r6aj. k.t.X. that the people were reduced 
(lit. worn down) to the extremity of distress. On this verb B. compares 
Horn. Odyss. xvii. 387, “ TTru^dv .... Tpv$ovrd i avrov.” 

b. in u> ^ttvous .... £?vat — On the nature of the tie of hospitality 
among the Greeks, Hermann § 15. in his view of their political state before 
the historical times, quotes Plato Crito, p. 45. cZo-lv IpoX «« (ivoi, oi ae 
rrtpi iroXXou noi’^ovrai Kai d<7</)aXeuiv <roi napf^ovTai k t.X. and mentions 
that even the prisoner taken in war, after paying his ransom, was Sopufevos. 
For more see the view of the social state among the Greeks, in Coleridge’s 
Introd. to the Classics, and the article “ Hospitium” in Smith’s Diet, of 
Antiq. 

Ch. XXIII. — a. HtpidvSpos — On Periander. cf. infra, iii. 48. a. seqq. 
V. 92. § 5. b. and Muller Dor. i. p. 188. 

• 

b. Aecr/Stot — This is mentioned, inasmuch as Arion belonged to that 
island, of wliich Methymna was a city. B. 

e. ’Aplova K.T.X. — B. strongly defends this digression of our Author, as 
introduced, 1st, as the tale is to the credit of a Greek state, which reason will 
also apply to many other of the Herodotean digressions, and 2ndly, as 
teaching the wholesome truth that no crime, however secret, would escape 
tlie just vengeance of the gods. On the story of Arion cf. Virg. Eel. 
viii. 56. and Georg, iii. 6. The origin of it is explained by Larcher to be 
from the vessel, which probably picked up Arion when he was cast into 
the sea, having a figure of a dolphin at the head; the napaergpov vt<os, 
as in the Centaur and Pristis of Virgil. 

d. SiOvpap^ov — “ The most important event in the history of Greek 
choral poetry was the adaptation of the Dithyramb, or old Bacchic song, 
to the system of the Doric choruses ; for it was to this that we owe the 
Attic drama. The Dithyramb was originally of the nature of a kS/aos — it 
was simg by a band of revellers to a flute accompaniment ; and in the time 
of Archilochus had its leader — for that poet says “ that he knows how to 
lead off [e^opfat] the dithyramb, the beautiful song of Dionysus, when hi? 
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mind is inflamed with wine.” Arion, the celebrated player on the cithara; 
was the first to practise a regular chorus in the dithyramb, and to adapt it 
to the cithara. This he did at Corinth, a Doric city ; and therefore we 
may suppose that he subjected his dithyramb to all the conditions of Doric 
choral poetry. The dithyramb was danced round a blazing altar by a 
chorus of 50 men or boys ; hence it was called a circular chorus^ (kvkAxos 
X opo 9 ,) the dithyrambic poet was called KVKAtoSiS<urKaXos, and Arion is said 
to have been the son of Cycleus.^* Smith’s Diet, of Antiq., “ Chorus,^' p. 
226, Cf. Theatre of the Greeks, p. 235, and on the derivation of the 
term dithyramb, sect. i. p. 3. of the same work. On the word SiSo^vra, 
see note in Anthon’s Horace on the analogous expression “docere fabulam,’* 
in Ars Poet. 288. 

Ch. XXIV. — a. opfiaxrBatf was about to set out from, &c. Observe 
the force of the particle vv; accordingly he was going to sail from, &c.,” 
expressive of the relation between cause and effect. See Stephens on Greek 
Particles, p. 107. seqq. “ Iv T<p TrcXayfi when now out at sea, i. e. beyond the 
harbour Schw. On Siaxp^Bai, cf. i. 110. d» 

5. veptiSeeLv k.t.X — to allow him to stand and sing. Several verbs 
which take along with them not an object to which they refer, so much as 
the sphere of their activity, have this in the partic. Such are Treptopav to 
permit to happen, and IZuv when it is used for TrfpuSctv. Matth. Gr. Gr. 
§ 550. 7. B. considers a-Khrrj to refer- to the opdocrTaSlas, the long gar- 
ment, reaching to the ankles, worn by the Citharcedee. On KaT€pydaaa6ai, cf. 
ix. 106. a. and on the next sentence, kuI toutl i(r€k$€LV yap rjSovrjv k.t.X. 
obsei^'e the blending of the principal with the causal proposition, cf. Mattli. 
Gr. Gr. §. 615. 

c. vopov rov dpBiov — The Orthian strain was so called from being per- 
formed in a high key, the voice of the performer being raised and clear, as 
B. explains, who refers to Blomfield- ./Esch. Pers. Gloss, v. 395. It 
appears to have been particularly intended for the flute or cithara, and to 
have been played in quick time. By others it is explained as an air of 
sharp, stirring tone, like our military music. S. and L. Diet. 

d. d)s just as he was. Cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 337. “ Taenarus” 

hod. Cape Matapan s. Maina. B. 

e. dvajcCk k.t.X. sub. Xiyoven — \dicunt\ eum curam intendisse in 

nautas; attended or looked carefully for, kept a sharp look out for, the sailors. 
dvoKois, i. q. <f>vXoKTLK<i>s, cTTip-cXciis. cf. viii. 109. e. Schw. and Matth. Gr. 
Gr. § 612. On the construction of d)s , . . . Trapetmt avrovg, cf. Matth. 
Gr. Gr. § 538. “ The accusative with the infinitive is also used after par- 

ticles which begin a protasis, and in construction with the relative — both in 
the oratio obliqua, Herod, i. 94. (X^ovres) tovs AvSovs k. t. X. comp. i. 24. 
viii. Ill, 118, 135. On the force of the particle dpa as expressive of the rela- 
tion between cause and effect, — and accordingly when they arrived, they 
were brought before Periander, &c. see Stephens Gk. Particles, p. 107. 
seqq. 

. /. X^TTopUddai, that they were asked. ‘‘ Passiva notione accipiendum, in 
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activa enim nofeione usurpatum nilsqnam utique, nec apud Nostrum, nec 
apud alium Scriptorem reperiri arbitror.” Schw. 

7T«pl in Italia^ ut c. 27. ntpi *EAAd8a. Br “ Trcpt is also 

used where a place is pointed out generally, as in Herod, vi. 105. Trcpl 
TO 'n.apOivtov and viii. 114. vrcpt &€(raaXLr}v, in the neighbourhood of 

Mount Parthenius ; somewhere in Thessaly, Matth. Gr. Gr. § 589. 5. c. 

h, avaOjjfia k.t.X. — ^ lian. Nat. Animal, xii. 45. gives the inscription 
engraved on the base of the statue. 

*A$avdru)v rrofATrcUcriv *Aptbva, KvkXovos vtou, 

*Ek ISiKcXov TreXayovs ookrcv oxfJfJUi ToSe, 

The hymn which Arion is said to have composed in honour of Neptune is 
given in Bruiik’s Ahalectt. vol. iii. p. 327. B. From, “ this the Lesbians 
say,” it is evident that Herodotus visited their island. Cf. Dahlmann, 
p. 43. That he atlso visited Corinth is quite plain. Ib. .p. 42. 

Ch. XXV. — a. vTTOKfyqrrjpiBioVf a saucer that supported the silver goblet. 
Larcher endeavours to prove that KoXkrjrov is inlaid or damaskeened^ con- 
sidering that the expression o^iov, k.t.X, would be inapplicable, if 'the 
meaning were merely, ferruminatum^ soldered^ or welded to it. This latter 
signification however is preferred by B. as any other would be at variance 
with the description given of it by Pausanias, x. c. 16. in whose time the 
foot of the cup was yet to be seen. 

h, Sia rrdvrwv , — This preposition is here used in the sense of Trpo, prce, 
beyond, above : a sense not found in Attic writers. B. Cf. Matth. 
Gr. Gr. § 580. f. who refers to Iliad xii. 104. o 8’ tn-pene kox 8va Trdvrwv, 
cf. also viii. 37. b. 

Ch, XXVI. — a, *E<f)€aioi k, t. X, Pindarus, whose mother was 
daughter of Alyattes, (consequently he was nephew to Croesus) was at this 
time, B. c. 560. tyrant of Ephesus. See Thirlwall, ii. p. 162. On the 
dedication of the town mentioned in the same sentence, B. refers to ^sch. 
Sept. c. Theb. 203,” “dXX* ovv Oeovs tovs rrj<i oXovot/s ttoXcos ckAcittciv 
X oyos,” from which it is evident, that the intention of the Ephesians was, by 
thus consecrating tlieir town, to compel the goddess to aid them, and pre- 
vent her desertion, by means of having thus united her safety to that of 
the city. In the same manner. Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, consecrated 
the island of Rhensea to Apollo, Thucyd. iii. 104 ; and the Tyrians 
chained the statue of Hercules to that of Moloch, lest the former deity 
should abandon the town. See Williams’ Life of Alexander, c. vii. p. 132. 

Ch. XXVII. — a. Blavra k.t.X. — B oth Bias and Pittacus lived in 
the time of Croesus. 

h, rrepl *EXXo8a k.t.X. — Trepl, in ; B. cf. i, 24, g. On the use of 
the comparative veorrepov cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 457. “ The comparative 

seems sometimes to be used for the positive ; but then, too, it expresses a 
quality with reference to an additional circumstance of the mind, as II. i. 
32. — crawrepos ws kc virjaL, that thou mayest return more securely than thou 
otherwise wouldest. — Herod, ii. 46. ov pot rjSiou lorn Xeyeivy i. e. than not to 
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lay it, vtwTfpos 18 especially used in this manner, e. g. tl n tit} vtwrtpov 
Ttpi Tt/y 'EXXdSo, anything new, i. e. newer than has yet happened, 

c. At yap K.T.X. — On this Homeric expression B. compares Odyss. iii. 
205. <u yap ipm — 6to\ irapoBtUv — and Odyss. xiv. 273. Avrop f/xol Z«{ps 
ovros €vl <f>p€ai tovto vogpa Troir/cr — On the circumlocution cirl AvSui' iralSat 
for fTTi AvSovs, like Homer’s tJcs and Kovpot 'A^auMf, cf. Matth. Gr. Or. § 
530. 

d. dpiofteyoi . — For this word Schw. conjectures wttpdpjtvm, poitquani 
vela ventis dederint, but the common reading is defended by Letronne, 
quoted by B., on the grotmd that Herod, is wont oilten to employ a par- 
ticiple, either of the same verb which just before had been used in the in- 
finitive, or at least of a cognate verb ; so that dpu>. is here employed instead 
of i^opoHH., destrow, wishing eagerly, to avoid the repetition. 

e. — T«BV— ooo/fwj'on' ‘EAXipwi', in behalf of the Greeks who dwell on the 
mainland. The different kind of verbs are often interchanged with each 
other : thus we find passives for active verbs, or neuters, as ooo/ptvos for 
mKan/, i. -27, vii. 21, oi — Karoun^/i^i, and immediately afterwards in a passive 
sense, 6 yelp, 'Aftos k.t.X. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 496, 6. B. further refers to i. 
96. 127. 172, viii. 115, and ii. 102. On the expressiem SovXwras cf. 
Matth. Gr. Gr. § 559. b. “ The verb is often joined with the par- 
ticiple active of another verb, where the latter, as a finite verb, would 
have been sufficient. In this case ^civ properly shews the possession, and 
the partic. the manner in which one arrives at the possession, as Iliad i. 
356. cAidv yap i)(ei yipan, Herod, i. 27 and 28. KaraoTpci/'dficvos, &c." 

Ch. XXVIII. — a. hrroi k.t.X . — i. e. to the West, between the river and 
the Mediterranean ; see i. 6, a. 

b. AvSoi — Larcher and others would omit this word, as, strictly speaking, 
Creesus did not subdue the Lydians, but inherited the kingdom from his an- 
cestors ; but Schw. and B. retain it, considering this passage as an enumera- 
tion of the nations over which Creesus reigned, and that the Lydians are 
put first, as being those over whom he first was monarch, while the others 
were afterwards added to his empire. Cf. on Lydia the ref. given in i. 93, 
a. The Chalybes, cf. vii. 76, a., .are not to be confounded with the nation 
of that name beyond the Halys, whose first seat was about the Araxes, 
and who extendi their dwellings to the mountains near the Euxine Sea, 
and are often called Chaldaeans. They are described in Heeren, Persians, 
ch. i. p. 135. The Thracians are to be understood of the Asiatic 
Thracians, cf. iii. 90, divided into the Thynians and Bithynians who mi- 
grated from Europe and were formerly called Strymonians, from the river 
of that name. Comp. vii. 75, and Heeren, Persians, ch. i. p. 122 — 124. 

Ch. XXIX. a. (Tottnaral — This word, which afterwards came to be a term 
of reproach, is manifestly used here as an honourable appellation, cf. ii. 49, 
iv. 95. The reader will find a brief and excellent view of the Sophists, in 
the later signification, in Thirlwall, iii. c. 24, p. 326. 

b. <Ls cKooTos K.T.X. — These words intend to shew that each went of 
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his own accord to Sardis, not in conjunction with the rest, but arriving 
there severally, each for his own purposes and at his own time ; according 
to Wyttenb. ut quisque eorum adveniret, i. e. suo quisque cansilio et tempore, 
sive, pro se quisque. “ Poterat etiam simpliciter dicere uk ckootos. Sic. 
c. 114, de Gyro puero, ut iKaarif k.t.X.. et Thucyd. i. 15, 89.” 

c. Tuv tOtro — Observe that among the Attic writers, the middle verb 
would not have been used in this passage, as Kuster “ de verbis Graecorum 
mediis,” p. 131, (quoted by L.) observes, 6tlvai vopov \ised of tli,e legislator 
who draws up or moves the law, and OitrOai vopov of the people who cause it 
to be made, i. e. accept it from him, pass it, and ratify it ; an instance of 
which Larcher adduces from Plato de Leg. lib. vi. vol. ii. p. 772, C., re- 
marking also that the passage in the text, as well as the use of 6qrax at the 
end of the chapter, shews that other writers do not rigorously regard this 
rule. On the employment of the negative particle in the words tva br] pq — >■ 
oyayKcur&ij cf. ^Jatth. Gr. Gr. § 608, 5, a. “ Every purpose implies a con- 
ception in the mind of some one or other ; for this reason pq not ov, follows 
iva, oTTOJt, o<f>pa." 

d. Tous av ... . Oqrai — “ The conjunctive is here used with the ptirticle 
&v, as there is a transition from the oratio obliqua to the recta." Matth. 
Gr. Gr. § 527. obs. c. 

Cir. XXX. — a, ixSqpqaai 6 SoXuv, The disputed point, whether 
it was possible that this interview could have taken place or not, is amply 
discussed both in L. and B. All the writers quot^ by this latter, place 
the legislation of Solon, b. c. 594, a date in which the Oxford Chro- 
nological Tables agree ; and these make Croesus commence his reign, b. c. 

560, in which year also Pisistratus usurped the tyranny at Athens. 
Schultz, to whose chronology on this point B. most inclines, concludes from 
the dates above cited, tliat the journey of Solon cannot be put later than from 
B. c. 575 — 565, as he must have returned to Athens before the year b. c. 

561, when Pisistratus was not yet in power ; hence he dates his journey to 
Sardis about b. c. 570, 01. 52. 3. It would therefore appear that Solon’s 
visit to Sardis cannot have taken place when Croesus was on the throne, un- 
less the reader incline to the opinion of Larcher, that Croesus was asso- 
ciated on the tlirone of Lydia by his father Alyattes, during the life time of 
the latter, b. c. 574. Cf. i. 86, note a, ^nd Thirlwall, ii. p. 161, who ob- 
serves, that “ those who would fain find historical truth in a delightful story 
told by Herodotus, of a visit paid by Solon to the court of Croesus, are willing 
to collect from these hints, that tlie Athenian sage, though he could not on 
any reasonable calculation have seen the son of Alyattes on the throne, 
might have foimd him associated with his fatlier in the government, and 
perhaps flushed with recent victory, when he warned him of the in- 
constancy of fortune, and disclosed to him the secret of human happiness.” 
Amasis is fixed by the Oxf. Tab. from b. c. 569 — 526, which would be 
more agreeable with the chronology of Schultz and B. ; but the date given 
in the Oxf. Tab. for the visit of Solon to Amasis, viz. b. c. 554, ap- 
pears almost inconsistent with the date of his legislation, as that cannot have 
taken place till at least he was arrived at manhood, and therefore his visit to 
Amasis must, according to that calculation, have happened when he was 
advanced in years, after the usurpation of Pisistratus, and not before, as 
Baehr, with greater probability, in my opinion, would put it. 
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b. anxrTp«}>faK — accurate, diligenter, ad Koiri, Jacobs, supplet yviofig, i. e. 
qua tandem ratione {ductus) judicas, &c. Eodem modo explicanda sunt, g, 
Tavrg et alia id genus.” B. 

c. (V gK€iv TOO )8tbu, florere quod ad vitam attinet. To words of all Idnds 

other words are added in the genitive, which shew the respect in which 
the sense of those words must be taken, in which case the genitive properly 
signifies “ with regard to.” With verbs : in the phrases <H>s, oirun, irius, 
ovTus “ to be qualified or endowed in any manner whatever, se habere, 
Cf. vi. 116, a., V. 20. koXuk pretty drunk, viii. 107, ix. 

59. 66. oK<i)S .... cnrouS^s exovra. In the same manner ^k(u also is 
used with an adverb ; Herod, i. 30. too piov k.t.X. cf. also i. 102. 149, 
viii. 111. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 337. u)S ra k. r. X. pro modulo nostratium 
facultatum, q. d. had lived as prosperously as human affairs allow, or, as 
thiiys go among us — cf. viii. 111. b. 

d. ytvoparqi yap, k.t.X. — This battle was not against the Eleusinians, 
but against the Megarians, and took place at Eleusis. Originally the 
Megarid was a district of Attica, which, when the Heraclid® returned 
(eighty years after Bell. Troj.) the Athenians lost; hence the Megarians 
were Dorians, and hence the hatred between them and the Athenians, and 
the tlrq<l>urpa enacted against them; vid. Thucyd. i. 139. and Aristoph. 
Acham. 533. See Muller’s Dor. vol. i. p. 202. Thucyd. ii. 15. speaks 
of a battle between the Athenians and the Eleusinians, but as that took 
place under Erectheus, b.c. 1383, Solon could hardly have referred to it, 
so long before his own time, speaking as he does of Tellus. On the 
loss of the Megarid, see v. c. 76., and Hermann’s Polit. Antiq. § 18. 
note 10, and § 92, note 9. An expedition against the Megarians is also 
mentioned in i. 59. infra. 

Ch. XXXI. — a. ra Kara, k.t.X. B. inclines to understand Xtyiov after 
TeXXov, cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 421 ; and after irpoerpltparo to understand 
Tfibi TO ipurr^, i. e. “ impulit ad queerendum sc. plura.” 

b. eKKXrfioptvoi 8« rg Siprg — tempore exclusi, i. e. prevented by the urgent 
need from waiting any longer ; their mother being priestess of Juno, at 
Argos, and being by law necessitated to be present at tlie temple, and 
to be drawn thither by a yoke of oxen : as also Schw. remarks, that the 
Athenian women used to be conveyed by chariots to the celebration of the 
Eleusinian mysteries. Cf. Schol. ad Aristoph. Plut. 1015. 

c. tv TfXti TOOTu ttrxovTo, were taken off by this termination of their life. 

Cii. XXXII. — a. StvTfpcM, the second place, or prize ; so also we 
meet with to. apuntZa, the first place. 

b. ovru> Toi amppcirrcu, is thus so utterly rejected, or, considered as no- 
thing by you. 

c. TO OfLov Trdv ibv <\>6ovtp6v. — Similar sentiments are to be found, iii. 40 ; 
vii. 46 ; vii. 10. § 5, quoted by B., who also shews, from the last of these 
references, in which way we are to understand our author ; viz., as Valck. 
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remarks, that by <f>$6voi is meant Divine vengeance (viftarK, c. 34.) sent upon 
those, who, puffed up either by their exalted station or continual prosperity, 
forget that they are but men ; to the end that they may learn modesty and 
moderation ; and in this way the Deity is said to be tf>$ov€po^, “ an abaser 
of him that exalts himself.” On which idea, cf. Find. Olymp. viii. 113. 
sub. fin. ; xiii. 34 ; Pyth. x. 31 ; and Isth. vii. 55. (Ed. Heyne.) That 
Herodotus entertained just notions of the Divine Providence for man’s good, 
is manifest from iii. 108. 

d. TO, iJL^ Tis idiku — cf. i. 16. c. 

e. €s yap . . . 7rpori'^/u. — I set at the utmost, i. e. I set the term of man's 
life at 10 years at the utmost. Cf. Psalm xc. 10. In the next sentence, 
on the munber of days in the 70 years, occurs a difficulty that has 
given rise to a variety of conjectural emendations of the text, to none of 
which does B. assent, though he himself proposes no method of resolving 
the difficulty, which is this : The years being 70, produce 25,206 days, the 
the intercalary month not being reckoned, which, if it be taken in every 
two years, gives 35 months for the 70 years, and each of these 
months being calculated at 30 days, the sum of them will be 1050 ad- 
ditional days, so that 25,200 -|- 1050 = 26,250 days altogether. Now, if 
the first calculation is right, viz. 70 years = 25,200 days, Solon must 
have made the year consist of 360 days ; but if the second also is correct, 
vii. 35 months X 30 = 1050, his year would contain 375 days, which is 
both too long by 10 days, and would lead to a confusion of the seasons. 
Now, Herodotus himself, elsewhere, iii. 90, fixes the year at 360 days ; 
and in ii. 4., says that the Greeks inserted the intercalary montli every 
third, and not every second year. Some have supposed that Solon, in this 
calculation, reckoned according to the Lydian year, each consisting of 350 
days, and each intercalary month of 15 days, so as to make the first 
number 24,500 days, which + 1050 = 25,550 ; but this solution, as well 
as the one given by Wyttenb., must necessitate an alteration in the received 
text. In the notes in Schw., Baehr, and Gaisf., the conjectures are given 
at full length. 

f. Trav . . . <Tvp,<f>op-q, homo, quantus est, fortunes casibus est obnoxius. 
Schw. By arvpt^pf], we are not to understand calamity or misfortune, 
as Wess. would translate it ; but accident or changes of fortune ; q. d. 
man is altogether subject to accidents, lit. is made up, or composed, of acci- 
dents. 

g. Svditri TTpoe^ei iroX\oT<ri. Cf. Aristot. Eth. vii. 13. Ob- 
serve that the word o\j3iov does not signify o but o nSalpoiv ; hence 

the Gods are called 'OA^ioi, blessed, and when applied to man it means 
happy through the whole space of life . — B. 

h. wplv y &v Tfkevn^, k.t.X. Cf. Soph. CEd. Tyr. sub. fin. beginning 
“ 4u<TT€ dvrjTov ovT,” K.T.X., and Eurip. Androm. v. 100. — B. Compare 
Ovid. Metam. iii. 136. — ultima semper Expectanda dies bomini, &c., 
and the criticism of Solon’s opinion in Ethics i. c. 10. 

i. Trap’ Ipol, in my opinion, cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. §§ 388 and 588 ; 
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so iii. IGO, irapa Aopew on BUoiot i<m, k. r. X. i. e. justly 

deserves, is worthy of bearing, Matth. Gr. Gr. §. 297. — B. 

Ch. XXXIII. — a. Tauro Aiywv t<S Kpowru — So Gaisf. and B. read, 
and thus Solon is the nominat. to exopt^cro and aTroirifjLTrenu, wliich latter 
verb is to be taken in a pass, sense, he is dismissed; and S6(at, to be 
rendered appearing to him, i. e. Croesus, to whom also pLiv is referred. 
Others read \iyovri and Kpouros, in which case ix<ipU^vro is bestowed no 
favours upon him, Kpouros being the nom. to it, while pxv will refer to 
Solonj and avoiripirtrai is to be taken in an act. sense, dismisses him, 
Solon ; Sd^os being rendered thinking him, Solon, to be, &c. According 
to the reading in B. and Gaisf., oure ixaplCvro will signify, he, Solon, 
neither gratified him by flattery, &c. 

Ch. XXXIV. — a. on eUaa-ai, ut conjicere licet. Cf. Viger. p. 205, 
744.— B. 

b. K(i>^ds, dumb. Comp. i. 85, where the young man here mentioned 
is called a<f>wvvs, and also i. 47, where, in the oracle, kS)<(kk and ov 4>^vion> 
are connected in the same sense. The later writers added the sense of 
deaf to the word, but Herodotus uses it only in the former signification ; 
for we must not infer from c. 38, where the same son is said to be Si€<f>6ap~ 
pxvov rgv axojjv, that therefore the sense of deaf is assigned by our 
author to the word ; neither is it necessary to suppose with Larcher 
and others, that those words were added by a coppst who did not under- 
stand the meaning of the word ; for there is nothing to hinder the conclusion 
that the young Prince was both ku^os dumb, and 8u^. typ/ &kot^ 
deaf. — B. 

c. aTTokiti piv, he will lose him. fut. pro d7roX«rci. 

d. a-uvivrpre, heaped them up together. Cf. i. 50. 86. 

Cii. XXXV. — a. <rup<j>opg ixopevot, weighed down, or oppressed by 
calamity ; the word <rvp<l>. being here employed in a different sense to that 
in i. 32, supr. On the method of the purification, shortly after alluded to, 
B. refers the reader to Apollon. Rhod. iv. 693, for a full description of it, 
remarking that it should be observed that Croesus performs the request of 
Adrastus, before enquiring either his name or his country ; it being doubt- 
less the duty of the first person to whom the suppliant presented himself so 
to do, and then to receive him as a guest, and admit him to all the 
rights of hospitality ; and that this kind of purification appertained most 
especially to those who, for any act of homicide, were compelled, after the 
custom of the heroic age, to leave their country and expiate the deed, by an 
exile, either for a year (Eruip. Hipp. 35,) or for a longer space ; with 
whom also all intercourse was shunned, till the ceremony of purification 
had taken place. Traces of this custom are to be remarked among the 
Eastern nations, among the Jews in the institution of the cities of refuge, 
and at Athens, in the court of the Ephetae, which, besides other points, 
took cognizance of involuntary acts of homicide. On the Court of the 
Ephetae, see § 104. of Hermann’s Pol. Antiq. Cf. also the article ’E^crai in 
Smith’s Diet, of Antiq. 

D 
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h. irrlarun, Ionic for i<f>iaruK, i. e. 6 twl rg i<rrt^ &v, a suppliant, cf. 
Horn. Odys8. tu. 153 ; and on Themistocles, see Thucyd. i. 186. 

c. TopS/cbi, K. T. X. — It is manifest from this, that Adrastus was of the 
royal race of Phrygia, but as there were several kings of this name, 
(cf. i. 14. e.,) is is impossible to fix exactly his parentage, and chro- 
nology will not allow us to suppose the Midas here mentioned to be the 

ame with the one mentioned in i. 14. He probably fled to Croesus, as 
the kingdom of Phrygia was now added to the Phrygian monarchy, (cf. i. 
28,) and therefore he would be under the protection of his sovereign.' The 
name of his brother is said to have been Agatho. — B. 

d. &prj)(avrj(rfK ouSevos — you shall be in want of nothing. At if 
rj/itripov, B. quotes Homer’s Hymn to Mercury, 370. rjXOev U gfie- 
ripov, K.T.X. explaining this phrase, in having the gen. instead of the 
accus., on the authority of Bekk., to arise from the relation between 
the personal and the possessive pronoun ; so that cs gfuripov, used also in 
vii. 8, is equivalent to es yitSiv, so as *A3ov, sub. oTkov. Cf. Schafer, ad 
Bos. Ellipses, p. 345, and Matth. Gr. Or. §. 380. 

Ch. XXXVI. — a. Mvercy vii. 74, hod. “ Kecisce- 

daghi." B. 

b. trtiSs XP7M® ** ffreat size, lit. a great monster of a hoar. 

TO ipya, the agricultural labours. 

e. Tovrd of, k.t.X. i. e. ro tou yopov, matrimonial matters. Kwtfyitnov 
implies all that »s necessary for hunting, as well the huntsmen, as the pack 
of hounds. B. 

Ch. XXXVII. — a. atroxpewfUvtav K.r.X. when the Mysians were content 
with, &c. Cf. i. 102, ovK &irt)(prfTo, was not content. B. 

b. riourl pt xpit] oppcurc . . . tftaivtv&ax. ; with what eyes must I be seen ? 
i. e. with what eyes will the citizens look on me f 

Ch. XXXVIll. — a. ini to nupaXap^avoptya — ad ea quce suscipiuntur, 
B.) to the present undertaking, i. e. to the boar-hunt. 

b. bit<f>6appa'Ov le.r.X. On these words, see i. 34, 6. 

Cii. XXXIX. — a. dXXa XiXr/Oi <rt to Svtipoy, Either understand Kara 
before oveipor, or koto to (i. e. naff o) XiXtffit trt to ovfipov, i. e. but in 
what particular the dream, &c. Schw. B. prefers the method sug- 
gested by Matth. Gr. Gr. § 476, in taking the proper noun with the ar- 
ticle as put after the relat., and, as it were, in opposition with it ; which 
will be seen more obviously, if the words to ovtipov be considered as distinct 
from the rest of the sentence, and taken in explanation of it ; thus, to 8e ov 
pavOdvtK, AXXd XfXr/Oi at, i. e. to Svttpov, quod autem te latet, somnium 
scilicet istud — hut that which you do not understand, viz. the dream, &c. 

Ch. XLI. — a. avp<f>opg axdpi — So Gaisfd. and B. read ; others axppiTi. 
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B.’s reading appears preferable ; for, as he observes, is the Ionic form 
of the dative, as 'lo-t, ii. 40, and diroXt, viii. 61, the accent being on the 
penult, on account of the last syllable being made long by contraction. Cf. 
Matth. Gr. Gr. § 114. Cf. on the force of the expression viii. 143, d. 

h. KOKovpyoi— Cf. I^m. Odyss. viii. 444. rot ko $‘ oSov 

SijXijo’rrou, and Horat. Sat. i, 1. 77. “mali fures,” B. 

Ch. XLII. — a. trvft<l>opy K<xp’ 7 ft<vov — at the axx;us. K<)(fnipL some supply 
nvd, but see Matth. Gr. Gr. § 657, 4. When the subject of the partic. is 
indeterminate, where in English ‘ one’ is used, it is often put without the 
article or any substantive to which it can be referred, t. KtKp/tjfji, 

one under such a misfortune. Cf. Xen. Cyr. 6. 2. 1, riXBov .... 
oyoiTts, there came people who brought, <^c. 

6. Tou t^vhjojjcrovTot civtKtv — as far as depends on his guardian; cf. iii. 

122. €iv€Kev Tf )(pT)paTtov. 

Ch. XLIV. — a. irfpcqp.tKrfXv, moleste ferre, to be, or become ag- 
grieved, sad or angry at a thing, S. and L. Diet. Invenitur etiam in 
iii. 64, viii. 109, iKirt<f>€vy6T(i>v ntpaifiiicTfov, were indignant or vexed at 
the escape of the enemy, ix. 41, B. 

Ch. XLV. — a. tov KoBypavra i. e. Croesus ; not his son, as L. would 
understand it ; for, in i. 35, we are told Croesus purified him, and in. this 
passage Adrastus may well say that, figuratively speaking, he had destroyed 
his purifier, i. e. Croesus, inasmuch as he had destroyed the only one of his 
sons whom he considering as really living. 

b. — fti Si oi <rv k.t.X. Cf. Horn. Iliad, iii. 164, where Priam, after 
Helen has accused herself, similarly addresses her, Ovri pun ainy i<rtrl" Oeoi 
yv pot alrtoi slow. B. Cf. also Aristot. Rhet. ii. c. 3. on the topics of 
Placability. 

Ch. XLVI. — a. KaraXafisZv, coercere, compescere, to check it, to keep 
it down (comp. c. 87. infr. to stop) not, to overthrow it, KarafiaXtw, as 
Gronov. would alter it to. Wess. Cf. iii. 128, xareX. he checked or 
restrained them. 

b. Tois Si it *A^os K.T.X. — This city was famous for an oracle of 
Apollo, held in great honour even in the time of the Romans. It was 
plundered by the Persians, but shortly afterwards restored ; as we find 
Mardonius sending to constilt it. See viii. 27, 33, 134, B. Gell has 
marked the situation of tlie city and temple, the ruins being still visible, as 
near Chasronaea, where a village now stands called Exarcho. On the oracle 
of Dodona, see ii. 56. b. See throughout the Articles in Smith's Diet, 
of Andq. on “ Oraculum.” 

e. 'Ap.^idpsan' koI Trapa Tpotpmviov — The oracle of Amphiaraus, one of the 
7 chiefs against Thebes, was at Oropus in Boeotia. Cf. Livy, xlv. 27 ; that of 
Trophonius, who, like Amphiaraus, was also swallowed by an earthquake, 
was at Lebedaea in Bceoda. Both these oracles were consulted by Mardo* 
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niua : cf. viii. 134, and are both mentioned by Cicero, de nat. Deorr. iii. 
19. B. Cf. also, the Articles in Anthon’s Lempriere. 

d. k — This was the site of a temple of Apollo, distant about 

2 geographical miles from Miletus, tlje ruins of which are still visible at a 
place called lotan. It was afterwards ca^ed Didyma, and was burnt by 
the Persians in the time of Xerxes. See v. 36, vi. 19. It was rebuilt 
with great mag^ficence, and having continued till the time of Constantine, 
shared the common fate of decay under that monarch and his successors ; 
it was afterwards restored by Julian. B. refers to Tacit. Ann. iii. .63, 
where it is mentioned that this temple possessed with many others the 
right of sanctuary or asylum ; which privilege giving rise to many crimes 
was almost entirely taken from it by Tiberius. See also the comment, of 
Ruperti on the passage, who quotes the name of ^iSvfuUos as applied to 
Apollo. Observe, that at Bpay^iSat is the place itself, and ol Bpay)^l8ai the 
Priests of the temple. 

e. mipa'A/ifuuva — Cf. ii. 42./. andy. 

Ch. XLVII. — a. ftiyapw here signifies the tacred chamber in the 
Temple at Delphi where the responses were received. S. and L. Diet. 
Cf. i. 65, and ii. 143. The word is continually used also of the shrine or 
sanctuary in other temples. Cf. Smith’s Diet, of Antiquities, Templum. 
“ Many of the great temples consisted of three parts : 1 . the irpovaoi 
or TTpoMpoi, the vestibule ; 2. the cella, veuk, <r>/Kos, and 3. the onurffoSofUK. 
The cella was the most important part, as it was properly speaking, the tem- 
ple or habitation of the deity whose statue it contained. — In temples 
where oracles were given, or where the worship was connected with mys- 
teries, the cella was called oSvrov, ptyapov or dva/cropov, and to it only the 
priests and the initiated had access. The temples, it should be added, were 
in early times separated from the profane land about them by very simple 
means, such as a string or rope ; subsequently by more efficient fences, or 
even by a wall, fpKov, TrtpiySoXos, Herod, vi. 134. The whole space enclosed 
in such a mpCfiokoi was called rtficvos, or sometimes Itpov, Herod, ix. 36. 
vi. 19. b. Thucyd. v. 18. and contained, besides the temple itself, other 
sacred buildings and sacred ground planted with groves, &c.” 

b. KUKfwv. See i. 34, b, 

Ch. XLVIII. — a, irpowUro /uv — pleased or suited him, or rather, he 
approved none of them, the phrase being put, according to Wess. by hy- 
pallage for riov piv 8tj avrbi ovStv irpoaifro, — Trpoaivxtro he adored it, the 
answer of the oracle. Wess. Cf. also Aristoph. Equit. 638. 

b, <f>v\d$a^ — observing, keeping in mind ; cf. ii. 62. (fruXdawovm 
yvKTa, observantes statutam sacri^ii noctem. B. 

Ch. XLIX. — a. rd vo/u^d/Mva. — Part of the ceremonies used at the 
oracle of Amphiaraus consisted, cf. viii. 134. in passing the night in the 
temple. Pausanias, i. 34. quoted by B. mentions that those who came to 
consult sacrificed a ram, on whose fleece they slept, awaiting the answer of 
the oracle in a dream. 
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Ch. L. — a. Knjv€d rt . . . , lOtxrt, Hermann in Viger. p. 727, quoted 
by B. thus renders the passage, mactavit ter millenas hostUu e quoque 
genere animanlium qiiibua sacra fieri solent, he sacrificed 3000 of 
each kind; not 3000 tn a//, which would require the article. Cf. Matth. 
Gr. Gr. § 266. B. on the number of victims, compares the account given 
in I Kings viii. 5. 63. where Solomon is mentioned as sacrificing 22,000 
oxen and 120,000 sheep — similar expressions are also found in iv. 88. irooi 
ScKo, and in ix. 80. iravra Stna. 

b. Tour<i>— So B. reads, who understands it as rovnp i. e. tu Oea, and so 
also Schw . — &WIV should be rendered to offer ; as not only living victims 
would be acceptable, but also offerings of other kinds, as of silver, gold, &c. 
US Sc ... . fyeVcTo, and when the sacrifice was over, after it was com- 

leted. 

c. ■qfUTr'KivBia k.t.X i^rjXawe — he forged, or hammered out, 

not, cast in a mould — cf. c. 68. cr&qpov ifcAxivvo^icvov and in vii. 69. 
oi^vpiqXaros ciwwv. gfjuvXivOia, demi-plinths, or, half-ingots : similarly Pliny 
uses “ aurei lateres,” golden bricks, whole ingots, or, cubes of gold, whence 
TjfuvXiv. is by some rendered tiles of gold. They were each of them half 
a ir\iv0os (of which the four sides were equal) while in these the length 
was twice as great as the breadth, so that two gfuirhlvOui laid together, 
made up one irXivdoi. The words piv ra fiaxporipa (scil ptpq) iirl Sc 
ra Ppa)(VT€pa .... vifioe Sc, refer to the three dimensions of these half 
plinths, in length of six palms, in breadth of three, in thickness of one 
palm ; for had Herodotus intended to mean, as L. supposes, that there were 
two distinct kinds of them, the one six palms long, the other three, and both 
a palm thick, instead of cwl phr ra poKp, he would have written ra piv pax- 
poTtpa, ra Sc Ppa)(yT€pa k.t.X. B. 

d. drriiftOov .... SirdXavra. — B. remarks that dTrt<j>0o^ )(pv<r6t 

does not signify, as L. thinks, fine gold, i. e. fine naturally, and there- 
fore equivalent to ajrupos y^pwoe, cf. iii. 97. &c., but fine, or pure, by 
means of having been often refined ; the word being derived from 

and arro, decoctus, excoctus. To this is opposed Xcukos white 

gold, i. e. less pure, with more alloy, probably of silver, also called 
yXtKTpov. The reader should observe that Gaisf. and B. and Schw. read 
rplrov fjpiraXavrov cfcacrrov tXjcovra ; manifestly the correct text, instead of 
rpla yjpxraKavra k.t.X, which erroneous reading led Larcher into tlie error 
alluded to in the previous note ; for, according to the M.S. he followed, he 
came to the conclusion that the demi-plinths of pure gold weighed less than 
those of alloyed gold, and as Hdtus. could not be supposed to be ignorant of 
the fact of gold being the heaviest of metals and consequently heavier in 
proportion to its purity, he was thence led to translate iirl pivra paxp. k.t.X. 
erroneously, of 2 distinct sizes of demi-plinths ; rpla f/piTaXavra being 3 
half talents, i. e. one talent and a half, which of course is less than the 
weight of the alloyed demi-plinths, which were each two talents in weight. 
The reading adopted by Gaisf. rplrov ypirdXavrov, two talents and a half, 
literally, the 3d a half talent ; the 3d of course implying 2 others whole 
ones, like rpirot ovrw, himself with two others — removes the difficulty. So 
also fin. cap. c/88o/iov rjpxrdXavrov, six talents and a half. Cf. also ii. 106. 

e. vlpim) amSapq. 
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e. XcoiTOf tUoya — Perhaps Croesus dedicated this image as being a me- 
morial of the lion mentioned in i. 84 ; from which we leam that a lion was 
held sacred among the Lydians, from representing, as it were, the Palla- 
dium of the nation ; that is, standing in the same relation to the Lydians, 
that the Palladium itself did to the Trojans. Schw. But besides this 
reason, the lion was venerated among this nation as a symbol of the sun, to 
whose worship, as also to that of the other heavenly bodies, the Lydians 
were much given. Creuzer. Symbol, ii. p. 230. B. 

/. iirci Tc KortKoIerw — Cf. ii. 180, and v. 62, d, — ■ This took 
place B. c. 548. The temple was rebuilt under the direction of the 
Amphictyonic Council. Cf. Hermann’s Pol. Antiq. § 13, The treasures 
here mentioned were carried off during what is usually called the First 
Sacred War, b. c. 355 — 346, by the Phocians, against whom the war was 
wiiged, and who maintained the contest by means of these and other 
valuable offerings. On the treasury of the Corinthians, cf. i. 14. d. 

Ch. LI. — a, viro tov vriby KaroxacKra — at the time of the temple 
being burnt ; cf. ii. 36. xnrb tovs &av. On iirl tov irpov. x.r.X., at the 
corner of the portico, cf. viii. 122, and on the phrase peydSa pey., see 
ii. 74. iv. 52, where a similar redundant use of ptyaBos occurs. B. 
So also Aristoph. Acham. 909, fuxKos ya paxoi ovrov. Schw. 

b. i-TrudpvaTot k.t.X. for wine is mixed in it by the Delphians at the 
Theophania ; — the festival of the appearance of the God, the commemoration 
of the day of his first coming. For the existence of such a festival as this 
at Delphi, B. refers to Julius Pollux, Onomast. i. 1. § 34. &c. 

c. ©to&opou ToC Sufuov. — There appear to have been two of this name, 
both of Samos the first of whom is called the son of Rhaecus, cf. iii. 60 ; 
he is related by Pliny to have discovered the art of statuary long before 
the Bacchiadas were expelled from Corinth: he was also an architect. 
The second was the son of Telecles and the one here meant, he is men- 
tioned also in iii. 41, as having made the ring of Polycrates ; for if he 
lived at the time of Polycrates, he lived also at the time of Croesus ; for this 
bowl was sent to Delphi b. c. 548, and Polycrates died b. c. 522, B. 
The date of the expulsion of the Bacchiadse, before which the elder Theo- 
dorus lived, does not appear to be fixed with certainty, still the reader 
may reckon witliin a few years the period when he flourished, as the 
oligarchy of the Bacchiadse was established b. c. 745. 

d. oi yap to awrv)^v k.t.X. — it does not appear to me the work of a com- 
mon artificer, or not such as we meet with every day. Cf. Longinus, § 10. 

e. rrepippcarrypta. — fonts, or basins to hold holy water. These were 
not only placed at the threshold of the temples that all those who ap- 
proached might purify themselves by sprinkling, but also in the streets and 
in the Forum at Athens. Similar were the vessels made by Moses for 
the priests to wash their hands and their feet in : see Exod. xxxviii. 8, xl. 
30, 32. B. 

/. toD .... to ovopua. — Ptolemy relates that the name of the person here 
alluded to was .£thus. B. 
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g. ovK lTntn)fta — Schw. rendere marked with no title, and <«ject8 the in- 
terpretation [donaria] minoris pretii, offerings not remarkable for their value, 
inasmuch as the statue, shortly after mentioned, is far from being of little 
value. But the latter interpretation appears to be the true one ; for the 
statue is not to be referred to those offerings which are here called ovk 
nrur., and this fact the words kcu bt] sal appear to manifest. \tvfiaTa gutti, 
cruises or flasks, used for pouring libations. B. 

h. rrjt dproKOTTOv — Plutarch relates the reason of Croesus’ dedicating this 
statue ; viz. that his baking-woman is said to have saved him from being 
poisoned by his step-mother, the second wife of Alyattes, who gave poison 
to the woman to be mixed up in the bread for Croesus ; she, however, gave 
timely notice to Croesus, and served up the bread to the children of the 

step-mother. B. 

Cn. I.ll. — a. ravra pev, &c. In the Travels of Anacharsis, vol. ii. 
p. C03, the reader will find a computation of the value of these offe^ 
ings ; which, exclusive of the the avo6. ovk hrLcr. of the 

number of which Herodotus does not inform us, amounts to about 
£844,447. 


h. ripr . . . srdJdgv, See i. 46, c. 

c. TO fuoTov rga-i Xdy\ij(rt, k.t.X. the shaft or pole of the spear, as well the 

points. “ Sunt partes alxprjc proprie (the shaft), et duae ad lae- 

dendum, X6y\(u, quae alioqui dici solent orav/xur^ et iiriBoparU. This 
last only was properly used to strike ; the other spike, which was blunter, 
they used to fix the ^ear upright in the ground with. Cf. Iliad. 
X. 153. (r<j>Cv Opff i-irl aavporrTjpoi IX^Xaro, and JEn. vi. 632, 

Stant Terra defixac hastae. The oavpvmjp, which was also called oi- 
pia.\o<s, oTopaKiov, and <rrvpa(, was sometimes used as a weapon of offence ; 
cf. 2 Sam. ii. 23 : Abner smote Asahel “ with the hinder end of his spear, 
and slew him.” Jortin. Cf. also vii. 41. b., ix. 52. d. Perhaps, how- 
ever, no more may be intended than the point with its barbs. 

d. tv &gfig<ri kcu &tj/3cumv, k.t.X. B. remarks that the koI here is not to 
be taken as a copulative conjunction, but as explanatory of the words cv 
©iJySgct ; theg (the spear and shield) yet remain in Thebes, that is to say, in 
the temple, &c. Or, in Thebes, and that (i. e. not only so, but also) in the 
temple. See. He also observes, that what is said in viii. 134, appears to 
qppose the notion that there was a Chapel of Amphiaraus in the Temple 
of the Ismenian Apollo ; and he therefore concludes that these offerings 
were at first dedicated in the temple of Amphiaraus, where his oracle was, 

i. 46, and afterwards, in course of time, transferred to Thebes, and there 
laid up in the Temple of Apollo. 

Ch. LIII. — a. tl orpaTtvrfrai . . . . tl wpooOioiTo. In the conjunct, of 
the former verb is conveyed the notion of deliberation ; and in the optat. of 
the latter, the idea of being able ; he sent to inquire whether he should, i. e. 
whether the God would advise him to make an expedition, &c. ; and whether 
he could, i. e. whether it was possible for him, to get any allies. So also 
Hermann, ad Viger. p. 947, an deberet bellum inferre Persis, et an 
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posset sibi aliquoa socios adjungere. — B. Cf. also Matth. Gr. Gr. § 

5ie. 

h. peydXrjv k.t.X. The verse of the oracle is given in Diodorus, 

quoted by B., Kpouros ‘'AXw 8ia/3av ficyoXjjv KaroXva-ei, rendered by 
Cicero, Croesus Halym penetrans magnam pervertet opum vim. Cf. Cic. 
de Divinat. ii. 54. 56. It is also quoted in Aristot. Rhet. iii. 5. Simi- 
larly juggling were the answers said to have been given to Pyrrhus ; “ Ibis 
redibis numquam per bella peribis,” and “ Aio te Pyrrhum Romanos vin- 
cere posse and to Manfred, concerning Chas. of Ajijou, “ No Carlo sara 
vittorioso del te Manfredo.” 

Ch. LIV. — a. cs IIv^, AeX<^vs k.t.X. — The word Ilvflu) is used as well 
of the place or the seat of the oracle, as of the serpent said to have been 
slain there by Apollo, and by AcX^irs is here meant the people inhabiting 
the city. B. 

b. irpofiavTrftrpf k.t.X. the right of first consulting the oracle ; drcX. im- 
munity from paying the regular dues ; stpotb. the first seat at the games . — 
The first of these privileges properly only belonged to the nations 
who made up the Amphictyons, and though there are further instances of 
the Delphians themselves exercising the power of conferring this privilege 
on others, as in this passage on Croesus, yet the right was lawfully vested 
only in the Amphictyonic council, cf. ix. 73. Thus far B. on the Delphic 
oracle and the Amphictyonic League as connected with it, cf. v. 62 c. and 
the references there given. 

Ch. LV. — o. ivf<j>oplfTo auTo5. he took his fill of it, often gratified 
himself with consulting it. 

b. T/plovoi K.T.X. Cf. i. 91. B. further refers to a similar story in the 
Arabian Nights. iroSafipk tender-footed, referring to the effeminacy of the 
Lydians; cf. Eurip. Troad. 506. On the Hermus, cf. i. 80. and v. 101. 
h^. the Sarabat or Kedous. 

Ch. LVI. — a. to. TtpoKiKpiplva — the principal or chief nations — to p.kv 
refers to the Athenians, to hi to the Lacedcemonians, and so also the 
following TO piv, &c. The Pelasgic origin of the Athenians is again spoken 
of in ii. 51. vii. 94. viii. 44. quoted by B. who also refers the reader to the 
discussion of this passage in Muller’s Dorians, I. c. i. p. 21. seqq. Read also 
Hermann’s Polit. Antiq. §§ 6 — 8. and particularly Thirlwall. i. c. 4. p. 
101 — 105. On the origin of the Athenians, Hermann, § 91. and Thirl- 
wall, vol. i. c. 2, p. 37, seqq. and on the Dorians Hermann, § 16. seqq. 
cf. also viii. 31. a. 73. a. &c. and Thirwall. vol. i. c. 7. p. 250, seqq. 
On the Macedonian nation cf. viii. 137 note. 

Cii. LVII. — a. KprjoTuiva TToXiv — hod. Christiania, This city was, Wess. 
observes, in the country between the Strymon, the Strome, and the 
Axius, the Vardar, near the source of the Echidorus. Cf. Thucyd. 
iv. 109. whence we learn that the Pelasgi, or Tyrrheni, who formerly 
inhabited Lemnos and Athens, seated themselves on the coast of Thrace, 
and in that region was the Crestonic nation ; which Herodotus men- 
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tions again, vii. 124. viii. 116. B. see also Hermann’s Pol. Antiq. § 6. note 
8. for reference to a variety of works on the Tyrrhenian Pelasgi. Muller, 
in his work on the Etrurians there quoted, considers that besides the nation 
above mentioned, there was also another of the same name in the Chalcidic 
promontory. Be this as it may, though to me the solution propased hy 
Wess. seems far preferable, the town in the text is not to be confounded 
with Cortona in Etruria. “ Who the Pelasgians really were and their con- 
nexion with Etruria are points which have distracted the learned men of 
all ages and seem to liave been as much disputed in the time of Herodotus 
and Strabo as in our own. They have been represented by some (Mrs. Ha- 
milton Gray, History of Etruria) as being in Italy on the arrival of the 
Etruscans (cf. note on i. 94.) and a distinct people from them. A contrary 
opinion has been generally held, that the Tyrrheni-Pelasgi was another 
name for the Etruscans. Here the researches of Sir C. Fellowes (Disco- 
veries in Lycia) throw light upon the question. The Pelasgi have left us 
nothing of their language, manners or customs — only their names and a few 
doubtful traditions. The chief records of their existence are their archi- 
tectural remains ; — the walls of enormous height and thickness, and built 
with immense stones, which are found throughout Italy and Greece and 
Asia Minor, occupying the highest point of every hill, the object of wonder 
to the present inhabitants, the work of giants or magicians, or their master 
the de^. The higher road from Naples to Rome, by tlie Abruzzi, passes 
a line of these hiB-forts, which seem to guard and over-awe the plains be- 
low. They are a portion of a longer line extending from the Adriatic coast 
of Italy, opposite Greece, quite across the Peninsula. They recall to mind 
the fenced cities, walled up to heaven, which terrified the Israelites before 
their entrance into the Promised Land. These various remains have been 
classified by architects and antiquaries (and the distinction is as old as Pau- 
sanias) into the Cyclopean, the Pelasgic, and the Etruscan, according to 
the apparent art used in their construction ; — the first being of large stones, 
so rudely piled together as to require the interstices to be filled up with 
smaller fragments ; the second of large stones, but fitting into each other ; 
and the third of quadrangular stones, occasionally secured by cement. 
Now the last are confessedly the work of Etrurian architects, and two well 
known instances are the Arco del Bove at Volterra, and the gate still re- 
maining at Pajstum. The first notion about them was that the rudest were 
the oldest, and the more artificial the production of later and more civilized 
times. The latest investigations have, however, established, that all these 
kinds run into each other in the same building, and appear to have been 
in contemporaneous use ; that they are, therefore, the productions of one 
and the same people. At Mycense, the tWKTi/tcvoi' irroXiiOpov of Homer, 
the two kinds called Pelasgic and Cyclopean are found together, and also 
an approximation to regular masonry of hewn stone or the Etruscan 
style. In many Italian provinces, Mrs. Gray tells us, there are Cyclopean, 
Pelasgic and Etruscan walls of the same age, and in very many in- 
stances, there is a mixture of the Etruscan and Pelasgic, and the Etruscan 
and Cyclopean styles. The same is observable at Cadyanda and at Panora. 
Fellowes; Lycia. p. 121. 141. When we thus find the only authentic 
record of the Pelasgi bringing them into so close union with the Etruscans, 
we cannot but accept the account of their being the Tyrrhene-Pelasgians, 
or Pelasgians who settled in Italy. There are many other circumstances, 
such as their knowledge of letters, regular institutions, and use of arms, 
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which connect them with the early Greek settlers, and antiquaries have 
dwelt upon Cecrop’s twelve cities of Attica and the twelve cities of Etruria, 
as offering additional evidence. Of course, in a subject of this kind, the 
evidence itself is slight and indirect, but if we find all that there is pointing 
in one direction, we are bound to follow it.” From an article in The North 
British Review, No. vi,, on Mrs. H. Gray’s History of Etruria. 

bx U^oKLrpf T€ Kttt 'SiKvXatcrp / — These towns stood on the coast of the Pro- 
pontis, which was often included under the name of the Hellespont. 
Placia is in Mysia E. of Cyzicus, and Scylace lies a little further also 
to the E. They are mentioned as small Pelasgic colonies by Pom- 
ponius Mela i. 19. On the words ot ovvoucol k.t.X. cf. vi. 137. and Thucyd. 
iv. 109. B. 

c. ^aratf oi HcXocryol .... uvrcv. See Museum Criticum, ii. 234. and 
Hermann’s Pol, Antiq. § 8, note 3.— 

d. <T<f>uri 8c K.T.X. — On this passage B. refers to the remarks of Matthias 
on the difference observable between atfU and a-<j>Un in Herodotus ; 
being generally used as a pronoun in the 3rd person for avrots, its, illis, 
whilst (T^Mcri has a reciprocal force, and stands for cuiuroio’i, sibi, sibi ipsis ; 
as in this sentence. 

Cii. LVIII. — a. To>r €$v€(ov rroXXutv — Observe the force of the article 
here, populorum e quibus Hellenes constare notum est, B. The nations 
which we all know, 

b. TTpos 8^ S)v K,T.\, Besides it certainly seems to me that the Pelasgic 
nation, &c. B. quotes and approves Matthias as to the meaning of this 
passage, taken in connection with the preceding sentence. Dicere voluit 
Trpor 8^ <bv ovbk to HcX. i$voc ovSapa peydXn)^ Praeterquam quod 

multae barbarce gentes cum Hellenibus coaluerunt, Pelasgica gens una e bar- 
baris, per se etiam sine ilia causa, non multum aucta est, — i. e. the Pelasgic 
nation being neither augmented by the union of other tribes with it, as the 
Hellenic was, and being barbarous, increased but little of itself ; the drift; 
of which is, that not only were the Pelasgi deprived of the cause of increase 
which the Hellenes had, viz. the addition of other tribes, but also, being bar- 
barous, they increased but little of themselves, 

Ch. LIX. — a, TO fuv ’Attikov k.t.X. i. e. that the Attic nation was 
both oppressed and distracted, or, divided, &c, ; for they were kept down 
by the sway of Pisistratus, and were also divided or rent into factions ; the 
Alcmaeonidae and all of that party being exiles. Cf. i. 64. v. 62. 
Wess. 

b, neiaiarpdrov, — The tyranny of Pisistratus lasted from b. c. 560 — 
527; that is, he first obtained the power b.c. 560, and being expelled, 
returned, b. c. 555, and died b.c. 528 ; see Aristot. Politics, v. 9. § 23. 
ed. Scheid. On the sway of Pisistratus read § 110 of Hermann’s Pol. 
Antiq. See also note I on this chapt. On the peculiar character of the 
ancient Tyrannies, to which that of Pisistratus was a glorious exception, see 
the fine remarks in Arnold. Hist, of Rome, i. 476. 
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c. XiXioy Si K.r.k. He is spoken of again, vii. 235. On what is here 
related of him, Creuzer has a valuable remark, quoted by B. : “Teneatur hie 
locus ad explicandam doctrinam septem sapientum ; exercet enim Chilon 
hoc loco Icpo/Aoiactov.” 

d. T€Kvoirolov, such as would hear him children : cf. also v. 40. 

e. iK7rffjL7r€LVf used properly of a man divorcing his wifct as here ; 
and diraXccVeiv of a woman leaving her husband — anwrwrOaiy i, e. filium ab~ 
judicare, not to consider him as legitimate and really his own ; to disown 
him, B. 


2. — Pe^set (who inhabited the ^<roy(ha) 


/. oTa<rta^dvTO)v, &c. Of these factions, the following is the synoptical 
view given in B, 

{ beinff poor and 
of the lowest 
orders, bearing 
the name of 
Brjrtf. 

f being wealthy 

Oanaand noble. 

rbeing given to 
I oommeroe and 

Mixed Go- J navimtion, and 

vemment. ] dreading the 
I excesses of De- 
l^mocracy. 

He further remarks how these factions agree with the ancient divisions 
of Attica, for under Cecrops there were four tribes, viz. Kcicpoiris, avr6)(0<i}Vj 
ojcrdia, TrapaXXa, and under Cranaus the same four, only with different 
names, viz. Kpavou$, &rOUf /xco-oycua, Sicuept?, of which that called irapaXia 
agrees with the Parali here mentioned, Stwcpls with the Hyperacrii, and 
luxrorydia with the Pedisei. See also Hermann. Pol. Antiq. § § 93, 
106, 110. 


3. — Parali (• 


•the sea shore) 


g, Kara<hpovficra<i^ This word, Schw. considers put for the simple form 
ffipovi^a^f as KapaSoK€Lv for SoKctv, but B. assigns the sense of affecting or 
aiming aty including also a certain idea of contempt ; as in i. 66, where the 
sense of thinking, considering, appears applicable, joined also to the same 
notion of a contempt for the power of the enemy. Cf. viii. 10. 

h, Kcu Tw koyiff ic.T.X. — having, hy means of the speech he made, obtained 
the leading of the Hyperacrii, that is, when he had persuaded them by an 
oration to make him their leader. — B. In i. 203. and v. 20, tw Xdyw bears 
the meaning of in pretence. The same sense may, perhaps, be what is here 
intended ; under pretence, or under colour of heading the Highlanders, 

i, dypbvf that is, into the fiat parts of Attica, the pearoyaia, where the 
faction of the Pediaei, imder Lycurgus, prevailed. SrjOev, forsooth, as he 
pretended, S^ev has particularly the ironical force of Sg, forsooth. Cf. 
Thucyd. i. 92., iii. Ill ; Matth. Gr. Gr. § 603. Cf. also i. 73, e., vi. 1., 
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and Stephens, Gk. Particles, p. 70, “ when any circumstance is related 
which the agents concerned in it profess to be different from what it really 
is, in this case, by the use of &rjd€v, tlie speaker may apprise the audience 
how the matter really stands, namely, that the circumstance is not in reality 
what it is professed to be. It should be observed, that the speaker and the 
agent are often the same person, the agent relating his own actions.” Like 
artifices were also used by Ulysses, Odyss. iv. 244. ; Zopyrus, Hdtus. iii. 
154 ; and Dionysius, Diod. Sic. xxi. 95. B. * 

j. iv rg Trpoi Meyoptas, k.t.X. This was an expedition to redover Sala- 
mis, wliich the Megarians had seized as well as Nisma, at the time of the 
insurrection of Cylon, b.c. 620, and kept up till this time. See Clinton. 
Fast. Hell. ii. 369. Solon is 'said to have distinguished himself in this ex- 
pedition. Plutarch. Vit. Sol. c. 8. p. 82. On the hatred of the Athenians 
and Megarians, and the loss of the Megarid, cf. i. 30, d. 

k. ol Sopviftopoi Kopvvr]<f>6poi Si. An instance of what is called 

inroKopurpMs in Aristot. Rhet. iii. 2. § 15. The changing the term Sopv- 
<!>6poi for Kopwrj<f>6poL, the softer and less suspicious name, deceived the 
Athenians. 

l. iirl Si Toun KaTeareHai, k.t.X. tiri has here a conditional force, cf. 
Matth. Gr. Gr. § 585, J3, as in the following ch. rg TvpawlSi, and i. 141. 
Similar also, both in use of the preposition and in sense, is «ri pifroi^ yi~ 
paxTt : for, as the ancient monarchs held their power t;rl prfToli yipaxri, upon 
certain fixed privileges and honours, (cf. vi. 56. seqq. on those of the 
Spartan monarchs), so Pisistratus held the supreme power ori toTcti uart- 
oTfokrt, preserving the institutions as he found them, and assuming to himself 
nothing beyond the appointed honours and dignities, that had formerly be- 
longed to the hereditary monarchs. On the (njra. yipta of the ancient 
monarchs, cf. Thucyd. i. 13, and for a sketch of these forms of Govern- 
ment in the early ages, see Hermann’s Pol. Ant. §§ 55, 56. On the words 
Ivtpt TT/v iroXiv KoXoiv, K.T.X. see Thucyd. vi. 54. and the 110th § of Her- 
mann ; also V. 55, 5. For an instance of Pisistratus' obedience to the laws, 
see Aristot. Polit. v. c. 12. 

Ch. lx. — a. iitXavvowrt puv. On the date of this see note b. on the 
preceding ch. 

6. €K VC 1 JS, afresh, sub. op)^, or perhaps alrCrft. vepitkawopevoi, ha - . 
rassed, troubled. 

c. oi Trp> Ovyaripa, his daughter. So Pind. Ol. i. 91. Tav ol vaTyp 
vwtpKpipMTt . — B. €7Tt rij rvpawiSi, on condition of usurping the tyranny. 
See i. 59, 1. on tm in this sense : in the phrase e’lri rg uaffoSm, it signifies 
for his return, i. e. in order that he might, or, to the end he might return ; 
so in i. 41, tirl SgXrioa, for the purpose of injury, in order to do you mis- 
chief. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 585, fi. It is inferred from the Schol. on Aris- 
toph. Nub. 49, on eyKeKourvptnpfvgv, that tlie name of Megacles’ daughter 
was Caesyra. 

d. cTTti yt, K.T.X. The drift of the sentence is, that the project appeared 
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the most absurd one Herodotus ever knew, if it is to be believed that these 
men {Pisistratus and Megacles') then contrived such a one among the Athe- 
nians, the wisest of the Greeks, who themselves (i. e. the Grks) have been 
distinguished of old from the barbarians, as being more acute than they, and 
more free from foolish simplicity ; that is, the Grks are wiser than the bar- 
barians, and the Athenians than the other Gks, and yet such a trick as this 
is said to have imposed upon them. 

e. TM &gfiio rm — The Demi of Attica were 174 in number, and not 
100, as is stated in v. 69. Cf. Hermann's Pol. Ant. §§111 and 123 ; and 
Thirlwall, ii. p. 74. Phya, cf. Athenseus, xiii. 9. was the d. of Socrates, 
and a garland-seller ; she was afterwards married to Hipparchus, S. of 
Pisistratus. 

/. Atdi irpoSi^amei k.t.X. — having shewn her, that is, having instructed 
her to assume, the carriage of person and the expression of countenance with 
which she would appear most comely and graceful, B. 

Ch. LXI. — a. yaptu. This verb is used in the active of the man, and 
in the middle mostly of the woman. Cf. Odyss. xi. 273. ytjpapUvr] i viti, 
said of Jocasta’s wedding herself to her son. B. 

b. .Xtyopivwv ivaylm/ cTvcu k.t.X. See v. 71, a. 

c. Tov Sc Seivdv . . . irpdf ncururr. Here the infln. aripAisaSai appears 
to be the subject of Scivov ti co^ev. See Matth. Gr. Gr. § 534. 

d. es 'Eperpiav, that is, the Eretria in CEubsea. 

e. Sbtrivai, gifts, contributions. irpogSiaro from irpoatZioptai, reverentiam 
et gratum animum ob acceptum ante beneficium tester. — B. Ionic for ■jrpojj- 
bijvTo, plusquam perf. pass, which owed them any gratitude or thanks for 
favours before done. The word is similarly used, iii. 140. irporjhtaTo, 
without the i subscript, is derived by Gron. from irpo^o/tat, quee ipsis non- 
nihil ante placuerant ; quoted and disapproved of by Wess. On the force 
of the particle kov, Ionic for woii, “ denoting an undetermined state of mind, 
yet one, when out of several probable or conceivable cases, a preference, 
however slight, is given to one or more of these, as being more likely than 
the rest,’^see Stephens on Grk. Particles, p. 33. He renders the whole 
passage as follows : “ The Pisistratidae having taken this resolution, collected 
volimtary contributions from several cities, which / suppose, or, most pro- 
bably were under some previous obligation to them.” By this particle, 
Herodotus implies that there was little doubt that these cities were under 
an obligation to the Pisistratidas, but that he had no express or sufficient 
information on the subject. 

f. iroXX<3 Xoy<i>, K.T.X. — to be brief, time passed, lit. time grew between, 
tempos intereessit ; a poetical expression ; tlie verb SitpxteSai being usually 
employed. 

g. AvySapis, Cf. i. 64. Polyacnus, Stratag. i. 23. § 2, calls him tyrant 
of Naxos. B. 
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Ch. LXII. — a, Sia ivStKorov ertot — within the eleventh year. Cf. i. 59, 
h. B. 

b. Tous KOTwvras — those who were returning from exile ; with reference to 
which this verb, and others similar to it, is properly used. So in Aristoph. 
Ranse. 1165. 

c. « T<m>To (TWLovTK — The comma should be after doru, and not after 
ouvidvrcv, and thus B., following Gaisfd., places it ; for cs rdiurb aw. refers 
not to the union of the party of Pisistratus, but to their meeting the army of 
their enemies ; that is, coming into the same place where they (the enemies) 
were posted. 

d. UaXXrprC8oi — So called from the place where temple stood, as in i. 
19, iviKkriatv 'Aaarjalrji. Pallene was one of the Demi of Attica, 
near Achamae, belonging to tribe Andochis. The temple of Minerva 
there is mentioned by Euripid. Heraclid. 849. 1031. Schw. On the 
Demi of Attica, cf. i. 60, e. 

e. Ofir} Toptry )(ptwp€voi — under the guidance of the gods. — B. Cf. also 
iii. 77., iv. 152 ; iEscbyl. Agamemn. 757. Wess. 

f. ’AptfuhvTot b ’AKapvax, For this last word Valck. conjectures ’Axgp- 
vruv, an Aehamian, that is, a man of the Demus of Achamae ; inasmuch as 
the mention of an Acamanian soothsayer seems strange here, and he con- 
firms his conjecture from Plato, Theag. p. 124, where Socrates calls him 
6 yptSairb^ ’AfjujtikvTOi, our countryman. Gronov. considers that ’Axapvay, 
or, in the Ionic form, ’AKopvav, may be used as well as 'AxgpvtlK, of the 
people of Achamae. B. considers the text as correct, and refers to a dis- 
sertotion of Lobeck’s, proving that the Acamanians were as much noted 
throughout Greece for their skill in augury, enchantment, &c., as the 
Marsi were in Italy. Cf. Horace Epod. v. 76, andEpod. xvii. 29. Other 
Acamanian augurs are mentioned by Hdtus, vii. 221. and ix. 37. 

g. xpr/apahayot — one who utters prophecies. In vii. 6. 142. it means 
an interpreter of oracles. /3d\os, jaculum, a smaller species of net, perhaps 
a casting net, distinguished from Sucruov, one of a larger kind. In .£schyl. 
Persae. 430, it means the fishes themselves that are taken at one cast of tiie 
net. otprjaovai a verbo oipgv, impetu ferri ; it is used by Homer, II. xxiL 
140, of a hawk rushing upon a dove. B. 

Ch. LXIII. — a. avXXafiitr k.t,\. — having understood, or comprehended 
the oracle, 

b. oKUK prjrt . ... rs, that neither should they again collect together, 
and should be dispersed, that is, that they should not only not again collect 
together, but also should be thoroughly scattered. B. 

Ch. LXI V. — a. rUv pw airodtv, tS>v 8t dird %rpvpovoi — The first of these 
revenues refers to the mines at Laurium and Thoricus ; the second, to the 
mines of gold in Thrace, the possession of which was afterwards so much 
contested by the Athenians; see v. 126, a. The Thracian mines are also 
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mentioned in vi. 46, 47. On the Athenian revenue, see the article 
TEAOS in Smith’s Diet, of Antiq., and Hermann’s P. A. §§ 126, 156. 

b. Kol yap ravrqv . . . Karftrrp^aro — Naxos was again snbdued by 
Chnon, b.c. 466. Cf. Thucyd. i. 98. 

c. ArjXov Ko&gpas — This purifieation is mentioned by Thucyd. iii. 104, 
and the accotmt in the text agrees with what is there said of it. The island 
was afterwards puriiied by the Athenians ; see the same passage in Thucyd., 
in the 6th yr. of the Bell. Pelop. b.c. 426, and again during the year’s 
truce, B.c. 423 ; they further added to the purification by expelling the 
Delians, Thucyd. v. 1., whom they again brought back, Thucyd. v. 32, 
with the exception of those who were treacherously murdered by Astacus. 
Thucyd. viii. 108. 

d. 'AOrp'aitov Sc K.T.X. This refers, not to the Athenians generally, but 
to those whom he calls in c. 62, 63. rovs ix rov dorcos, tliat is, his oppo- 
nents, of the other faction. ’AXKpauaviSeia, that is, Megacles, s. of Alcmceon. 
Cf. c. 59. B. 


Cii. LXV. — a. Acovros . . . ical 'Hytja-utkiot — On these monarchs see 
the genealogy of the Spartan kings in the Oxfd. Tables ; and on the 
Spartan kings, their privileges, &c., vi. 51, a., 52, a., and 56, a. 

h. TTfibi Tcycijras k.t.X. On this and the other Wars during the early 
period of the rise of Lacedaemon, see Hermann, Polit. Antiq. §§ 31, 32. 
seqq. ; and i. 67, a., ix. 35, d, 

c. KOKovoparraToi ^ay, Muller, Dor. ii. p. 11, discussing the supposed 
legislation of Lycurgus, considers it proved from a passage in Pindar, Pyth. 
i. 61, “ that the laws of Sparta were considered the true Doric institutions, 
and that their origin was held to be identical with that of the people ; hence 
it follows, that when Herodotus describes the Spartans before the time of 
Lycurgus, as being in a state of the greatest anarchy, KaxovopanaToi, he can 
only mean that the original constitution had been overthrown and perverted 
by external circumstances, until it was restored and renewed by Lycurgus.” 
It is observed by B. that the words fcivourtv arrpoa-pucroi cannot be taken as 
an evidence that the institution of the (evT/Xoa-ia existed before the time of 
Lycurgus, of which that lawgiver himself is generally considered as the 
author. On the ieirqXaa-la itself, see Muller’s Dor. ii. p. 4 ; and on Ly- 
curgus, &c., Hermann. Pol. Antiq. § 23 — 26 ; and infra note /, and the 
reis there given. 

d. piyapov. Cf. i. 47, a, I doubt, cf. Horn. II. xvi. 713. B. 

e. 01 par Sij Ttvts Xeyowi, k.t.X. Herodotus perhaps here refers to two 
other verses of the Oracle, which are given in the fragments of Diodorus, 
found by Maii. They are as follows : — 

‘^KCtf tvvoptav alrtv/ttvos" avrap iyuiyt 
boxm ripf ovk dXXi; iwi)(6ovtri irdXts ef«. B. 

Otlier instances of lawgivers pretending a divine autliority for their laws. 
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were Numa Pompilius, Minos, Pythagoras, Mahomet, &c. &c. See 
Warburton, Div. Leg. ii. § 2. 

f. AvKovpyov iiTLTpoTrevo-avTa, k.t.X. — This passage presents a great and 
apparently an inexplicable chronological difficulty ; for Labotas was of the 
Eurytheneid line of kings, while Lycurgus belonged to the family of the 
Procles, and nearly 100 years Intervened between the death of Labotas and 
the legislation of Lycurgus ; besides which, it is generally agreed that the 
name of the nephew of Lycurgus, to whom he was guardian, was Charilaus. 
Referring to the Table of Spartan Kings at the end of the Oxford Tables, 
the reader will see that Labotas belonged to the dth generation from 
Eurysthenes, and Lycurgus to the 6th from Procles. On this difficulty the 
reader will find the various authorities stated and briefiy discussed in note 
13 of § 23. of Hermann’s Polit. Antiq. but neither there nor in B.’s note, 
nor in any other commentator, can I find any solution that will really re- 
concile the text to chronology, except with an alteration of the text, such 
as reading Charilaus for Leobotas, or supposing that there was more than 
one Lycurgus. Cf. also Miiller, Dor. i. p. 150. On Lycurgus and his 
institutions, cf. note c, supra on this chapt., and the remarks on the real 
nature of the Spartan constitution in Smith's Diet, of Antiq. imder Pepou- 
<ria. The following brief summary is extracted from the Oxfd. Chronlog. 
Tables : — “ Legislation of Lycurgus, b.c. 817, to which Sparta was prin- 
cipally indebted for all her subsequent splendour. His celebrated consti- 
tution, which lasted about 600 years, was a mixture of monarchy, 
aristocracy, and democracy ; two kings ; senate of twenty-eight nobles, 
five yearly-elected Ephori ; assemblies of tlie people, composed however 
only of the citizens of Sparta ; equal division of land among 30,000 
families ; no trade ; iron money ; public and equal education ; no walls ; 
no fleets ; common tables ; all luxury forbidden ; no theatre ; harsh 
treatment of the Helots, who alone attended to agriculture and trade.” To 
this add that domestic life was destroyed, foreign intercourse cut off by the 
$€V7]XxuTla, and travelling forbidden ; and that the great object of all the in- 
stitutions of Sparta was the formation of a race of warriors, who particularly 
excelled as heavy armed infantry ; their light troops consisting only of 
Helots. On the privileges of the Spartan kings, the condition of the 
Perioeci, Helots, &c., cf. notes on vi. 56, and the following chapters. 

ff. h'cd/jioTias — These were divisions in the Spartan army. According to 
Thuc. V. 68, each Enomoty consisted of four files of 8 men ; four Enomoties 
made a Pentecostys ; four Pentocosties made a Lochus, and four Lochi a 
Mora. At the head of each Mora was a Polemarch, of whom there were 
six in Sparta. Xenophon, Rep. Lac. xi. 4. reckons two Enomoties to 
each Pentecostys, and two of these to each Lochos, which account Hermann 
reconciles by considering Uiat Thuc. in reckoning four Enomoties and Pen- 
tecosties, probably included the Periaeci who fought in the ranks with the 
Spartans ; see his Polit. Antiqu. § 29. note 5. The Triecades L. con- 
jectures to refer to divisions of the troops into messes of thirty for the con- 
venience of meals; but B., with greater "probability, considers them as 
subdivisions of the thirty Obes, each Obe being divided into Triecades, 
which consisted of 30 citizens each, more or less, as was the case in the 
Roman centuries. See Miiller, Dor. ii. p. 79. This latter hj"pothesis is 
strengthened also by the fact that among the Athenians, in early times, one 
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of the subdivisions of their tribes was called Tpir/Kat, though whether this 
was another name for a ycVos, of which 30 composed a phratria, or was a 
subdivision of the ytVov, which consisted of 30 houses, is not clear. See 
Hermann, § 99. The reader will observe that whether they were divisions 
of the Spartan Obes or not, they would yet be subordinate to the Polemarch, 
as well as the tTva-tTiTia, and like them, from the military character and in- 
stitutions of the nation, doubtless held good as well in war as in peace. See 
Hermann, § 28, note 14. and infra i. 82, e. on the word (tvAAo^itcW. 
With regard to the institution of syssitia or common tables. Dr. Arnold, 
Hist, of Rome, i. p. 453, note, observes, that “ it is well known that it was 
not peculiar to the Lacedoemonians. It was practised at Carthage, and 
even its first origin was ascribed not to any Greek people, but to the 
(Enotrians of the south of Italy. (Aristotle, Polit. ii. 11 ; vii. 10.) Aris- 
totle blames the Lacedaemonians for altering the character of the institution 
by making each individual contribute ‘his portion, instead of causing the 
whole expense to be defrayed by the public. The object of the common 
tables was to promote a social and brotherly feeling amongst those who met 
at them ; and especially with a view to their becoming more confident in 
each other, so that in the day of battle they might stand more firmly to- 
gether, and abide by one another to the death.” Cf. also the article 
“ Syssitia ” in Smith’s Diet, of Antiq., and on the organization of the 
Spartan army, p. 89. of the same work under “ Army.” 

A. «<^povs KoX yipovrai . — On the Ephors and the disputed point whether 
or not Herodotus is right in referring their institution to Lycurgus, and not 
to Theopompus, 130 years afterwards, see Hermann, Pol. Antiq. §§ 43 — 
46, and on the yfpovaia, or Council of 28, § 25. ; and further, Muller's 
Dorians, ii. p. 285 ; and the articles “ Ephori ” and Ttpovala in Smith's 
Diet, of Antiq. See also the references given in the Index to this vol., 
under Lacedeemonians “ Ephors ” and “ Gerusia.” Observe, that the 
Ephors at the time of Lycurgus, though the same in name with those of 
after times, were far inferior to them in importance, being “ no more than 
mere police magistrates forming a court of justice, especially charged with 
the decision of ordinary civil cases, which was also their office in other Doric 
states. Hermann, § 25 ; MiiUer, ii. p. 116. 

Ch. LXVI. — a. ola Si, K.T.X. i. e. ola Si (ovres s. obcouvTts) iv rt 
K.T.k . — ava T£ IZpapjov, they shot up, grew flourishing. “ Sic infra de Sy- 
racusanis.” vii. 156. B. On Karoc^poKijtrovTts, cf. i. 59, g.; and on is-l 
s-ooTj, k.t.A, ix. 10, c. 

b. PaXavrpfmyoi, acorn-eating. An epithet referring to the “ prisca gens 
mortalium,” to whom the acorn afforded sustenance, hence the expression 
would here denote hardy, rude, &c. Cf. Horace, i. Sat, iii. 101. glan- 
dem atque cubUia propter, &c. 

c. t<ro-(i)tfeWts S« — This expedition was undertaken under the command 
of the Kg. Charilaus, who himself was taken prisoner, but released on pro- 
mising not to bear arms against them again. The Arcadian women mainly 
contributed to the success of their countrymen, and in honour of them a 
statue of Mars was erected in the forum of Tegea. See Pausanias, 
quoted in B. 

r 
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d, KijSSijXoi — This word is properly used of bad money ; Aristoph. Av. 
158. hence the sense of deceitful, equivocal, as v. 91. B. 

e. fri Kot cs i/ii — Part of these remained even up to the time of Pausa- 
nias, (viii. 47.) that is, to the time of the Antonines, circ. a.d. 170. 

/. 'AXtr/f A&qvalrp — Various derivations have been assigned for this 

name ; the most common of which is from aXtr), i. e. ckkAmtis, {nraXv(it, 
see II. xxii. 301, a refuge ; but it is probably to be referred to a higher 
origin ; for Minerva was one of those Deities, by which the hidden in- 
fluences of nature, and particularly those of the sun were denoted, inas- 
much as this Goddess was considered to exercise a peculiar superintendence 
over light and the general order and arrangement of earthly matters, the 
primary origin of which order and disposition of things, or at least the 
eflBcient cause of it, may be referred to the influence of light ; and to pre- 
serve the existing order of things unbroken and uninterrupted, was the 
proper and peculiar office of this Deity. Cf. ix. 70 ; and Creuzer, 
Symbol, ii. p. 778. From the foregoing note of B.’s, the conclusion to be 
inferred appears to be, that the derivation of the word 'AXh{ is to be found 
in 'HXioc, Dor. *AAiov, the Sun. 

Ch. LXVII. — a. Kara Tryei/ros — See refs, given in i. 

65, b. “ In what manner the towns of Arcadia came into the hands of the 
Spartans is very little known. During the Messenian war Arcadia was 
always opposed to Sparta. But the place most dreaded by Sparta, as being 
one of the most powerful cantons of Arcadia, and commanding the principal 
entrance to Laconia, was Tegea. Charilaus, one of the early kings of 
Sparta, is said to have been compelled, by the valour of the Tegeate women, 
to submit to a disgraceful treaty. Pausaiiias. viii. 48, 3. At a later 
period also in the reigns of Eurycratis and Leon, the Eurysthenid, cf. 
Hdtus, i. 65. a. b, Sparta suflered injury from the same state, until at 
last it obtained the superiority under the next king Anaxandrides.” Muller, 
Dor. vol. i, 174. 

b. 'Ava(avBpibt<i > — See v. 39, a. He appears to have come to the 
throne, b.c. 570. On Aristo, see vi. 61, seqq., he began his reign b.c. 
574, and sat on the throne 54 years. The embassy of Crcesus to the La- 
cedaemonians may be fixed, b.c. 561. B. 

c. OtmrpoTrovi — By this name our author designates those who were sent 
to enquire of an oracle; as also in i. 48 ; v. 79; vi. 57, &c. By othet- 
writers they are called 6ttapoL B. Cf. the article ®eu>po( in Smith's Diet, 
of Antiq. 

d. rriv OqKtpr, the coffin. Cf. ii. 67, a. On the phrase rijv, sub. bSov, is 
Oebv, cf. i. 109, a. 

e. Atvp^,i.q. Xf 1(0, ogutX^s.irXaTei, patents, ee^uo campo. Cf. Horn. Odyss. 
vii. 121. rijv irtpoy piv BuXorreSov Xciip^ ivl )(wp<e rcjxrcTtu. Wess. 

/. Kot TWOS dvriTwos — By this, see following ch., is meant the anvil and 
the hammer ; twos signifying the hammer that strikes the blow, and &vn- 
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Tvrot the anvil that in turn causea the blow to recoil, vy/x <Vl mj/iart 
«cItiu representa the operation of forging the iron, effected by repeated strokes 
of the hammer. The words themselves, as being purposely obscure, are 
rather difiScult of interpretation. 

y. hnrappoOoi — This word, like ivlppoOoi, is mostly used by the poets 
in the sense of an aider or aasister ; a sense inapplicable here, where it must 
signify superior, victorious. It is a word of a middle signification, like the 
verb from which it is derived ; iu-ippoBfiv, to approach clamorously, being 
used as well of friend as of foe. Here it is to be referred to the enemy 
approaching and overwhelming Tegea with their loud assault, and hence, 
conquering it. See iEsch. Sept. c. Theb. 364, where the chorus hopes 
that death will come imyKhavnav dAyccuv hrlppoBov, that is, to free them 
from their evils ; where Blomfield explains the word as ohruens, over- 
whelming like a wave ; the sense of aiding being there, as well as here, in* 
applicable. B. 

h. dirtlxov .... Si^g/ifvoi, were not nearer the discovering it, lit. were 
not a wit the less far off, that is, were equally far off discovering it, though 
they sought everywhere. 

i. cs ov, for c<i>s ov, until. “ The 300 (the tmrcts) were the picked 
regiment of Sparta, the flower of the youth, as the gerontes were of the old 
men, and also chosen on aristocratic principles. For the Ephors appointed 
three hippagreUje, each of whom chose one hundred young men, with a 
statement of the grounds of his selection ; from the number of those dis- 
charged from this body the five agathoergi were taken, who for the space 
of a year served the state in missions.” Miill. Dor. ii. 257 ; cf. vi. 
56, b. 

j. Tw Koivw .... aXX-g. Us non licet otium agere, quippe qui rei pub- 
licee causa alius alio dimittuntur. B. 

Ch. LXVIII. a. impn^lrp, intercourse, so also in Thucyd. v. 78. 
Pausanias also in iii. 3. mentions that at this time there was a truce be- 
tween the Lacedaemonians and Tegeans, which L., not improbably, fixed in 
the year B.c. 568. B. 

b. 6 xaXjcev ^ — From brass, or rather copper, having been known to the 
Greeks before iron, this appellation was still used by them as common to 
the worker of either metal, though in a strict sense applicable only to the 
forger of the former. On the use of brass prior to iron, see Hesiod. Opp. 
et D. 151, and Lucretius v. 1292 — prior aeris erat quara ferri cognitus 
nsus. As in the passage in the text, so in Plato also ra p^oAxcTa and rd 
ai&gpia are coupled together. B. 

c. oKov vvv K.T.X. oKov causalis hie est particula, quum, since. B. cf. vii. 
118. On the construction of the verb irouia^cu with a double accusat. cf. 
Matth. Gr. Gr. § 421. 

d. Toy yfxpoy — For other traditions of the discovery of human bones of 
a giggntic size, the reader can, if he thinks it worth his while, refer to the 
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long note of Creuzer quoted by B. or to L. He should observe that 
Hdtus relates the story as told him by the Lacedaemonians, and neither 
gives it as his own, nor answers for the truth of it. 

c. dawce. This form of the perf. is used only in the Ionic Dialect and 
by the poets ; see Matth. Gr. Gr. § 245. — iwwra^ for Iworja-ai, considering, 
refiecting on ; the same verb occurs in i. 86 ; vii. 206 ; and ix. 53. B. 

f. Ik \6yov .... iSuoiav, They, having brought against him an accusation 
from a feigned cause, i. e. on feigned grounds, passed sentence upon him. 
X'his sentence was, as B. remarks, probably followed by banishment 
or exile, though the word does not necessarily convey that such a punish- 
ment was inflicted on him any more than a fine, or something of a similar 
nature. ipurOow desired, or endeavoured to hire, a sense proper to the 
imperfect. Cf. Avcorro, i. 69, and iii. 139, they wished to purchase, 
&c. i. 165, (ovcoficVoio-t, desirous to buy. i. 174, ajpurtrov, intended to dig 
through. Cf. also v. 22, 70, and Matth. Gr. Gr. § 497. 

g. <M.xero <f>ipu>v k.t.X. This whole story of the great efforts made by the 
Lacedaemonians to recover the bones of their king is to be referred to and 
explained by the superstitious belief, among the Laconians and the rest of 
the Doric tribes, that the spirits of the mighty dead exercised a peculiar 
guardianship and care over the land where they lay buried ; and thus that 
the Lacedaemonians in carrying off the bones of Orestes would be depriving 
the Tegeans of the assistance of that hero, who would henceforth be enlisted 
on their side. B. 

. Ch. LXIX. — a. eTrepne c’s SiroprijK — See Pausan. iv. 5, where the Mes- 
senians charge tlie Lacedaemonians with having been the first to make an 
alliance with Barbarians, induced to it by the gifts of Croesus. Pausanias also 
mentions that Eurybatus, when sent by Croesus vrith treasure, deserted to 
Cyrus, and perfidiously revealed to him the councils of his sovereign. B. 

b. wvtovTO — Cf. i. 68. /. 

c. TO vvv .... ’AirdAAiovos. Hdtus does not say that the gold was so 
used for this statue, and Pausan. iii. 10, § 10, relates that it was used for 
ornamenting the statue of Apollo at Amyclae ; and with him Athenaeus 
also agrees, adding that they wanted it to gild the face of the Statue. B. 
Muller, Dor. i. 377, is of the contrary opinion, that it was the statue on 
Mt. Thomax the face of which was gilded by the Lacedaemonians. On the 
worship of Apollo unong the Dorians see Bk. ii. of the same vol., parti- 
cularly chs. 3, 7, and 8, and pp. 277, 311, and 329. 

Ch. LXX. — a. ^u&lutv — figures of all sorts, not only of animals, but also 
of fruits, flowers, and the like. So also fwa is used in i. 203; ii. 4; 
iii. 47, and iv. 88. Schw. 

b. vrjvai poKp^i — Cf. i. 2, b. 

c. ro'Upalov. Cf. iii. 60, c. and further vi. 81, a., and ix. 52. The 
words raxg Si to the end of the ch. are Herodotus’ own, containing his own 
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opinion of the foregoing narrative. — dirtSovro from diroStSo<rftu, vendere, they 
told. cf. ii. 48, 56. 

LXXI. — a. a-KVTivas dvo^vpiSav, trowaers of skin ; cf. iii. 87, viii. 67 ; 
a kind of clothing common to all the tribes that dwelt on the mountainous, 
and therefore the colder districts of Asia,while the Medes wore garments of 
a looser nature. Cf. iii. 84, a. Figures of men dressed in both ways, and 
hence easily to be distinguished as to the nation they belong to, are yet 
visible in the ruins of Persepolis. B. Cf. Heeren’s Persians, ch. i. pp, 
159, 160. 

b. ^cupT/v Tp7;;(ei'i7v. Cf. ix. 122. The same thing is also men- 

tioned, by other writers. “ The Persian nation previous to Cyrus, a high- 
land people, subject to the Medes, dwelling in the mountainous parts of the 
province of Persia, and leading wholly, or for the most part, a nomad life.” 
Heeren. Manual, p. 91. cf. iii. 97, a. Heeren's Persians, i. ch. i. p. 
140. Hence their frugality and temperance ; afterwards, indeed, enriched 
by their conquests, they fell into every kind of luxury and became greatly 
addicted to the use of wine, see i. 133, and v. 18, from which, here, and in 
Xenophon. Cyrop. i. 2, 8, they are mentioned as altogether abstaining. B. 

c. srtpU^vTcu, they leill cling or cleave to them. Cf. iii. 72, and in a 
sense not very dissimilar, viii. 60, /. 

Ch. LXXII. — a. See the beginning of ch. 71, with which the commence- 
ment of this ch. touching the Cappadocians, must be taken in connection. 
The reader must remember that the name of Syria in ancient times belonged 
to all the country from Babylonia down to Egypt, including Cilicia and Pa- 
lestine, and thence also up to the Enxine ; and this also is confirmed by 
Strabo, who calls the Cappadocians Leuco-Syri, i. e. white Syrians, in con- 
tradistincti(m to the Syrians of Babylon. Cf. also Rennel. p. 262, 263, and. 
Heeren. Persians, ch. i. p. 115. This wide extent of the name is to be 
explained from their being all of the Aramaic race, which had the name of 
Syrians in common ; to which also the Cappadocians (being of Armenian 
origin) belonged, and therefore were thus designated. See in particular the 
section on Syria and Phsenicia in Heeren. Persians, ch. i. p. 126 — 131. 
Thence also “ the S)rians about the Thermodon” were so called, and also 
” the Syrians of Palestine.” — In the words oi Xvpioi ovroi k.t.X. our author 
is manifestly speaking of the ancient inhabitants of Armenia, called by the 
Greeks, Syrians. Thus far B. ; the Aramaic race he speaks of, had its name 
from Aram, grandson of Nahor, the Brother of Abraham, (see Gen. xxii. 
21, and from him sprung all the nations which the Greeks called S3rrians, 
Aram being the Hebrew for Syria ; hence we read of Aram-Naharaim, or 
Mesopotamia ; Aram-Zobah or Syria of Zobah ; Aram-Damascus or Syria 
of Damascus ; and Aram-Bethrehob or Syria of Bethrehob, &c. It is to be 
remarked also that Homer and Hesiod call the Syrians Arammans. Gur- 
ney’s Diet, of the Bible. On the Syrians of the Thermodon, i. e. the Cap- 
padocians, see ii. 104 ; and on the Syrians of Palestine, i. e. the Jews and 
the neighbouring nations, see ii. 106, a. &c., iii. 91, and vii. 89, b. 

b. ’Appsylov ovpcos — By the word ovptoi our author does not here intend 
one particular Mt., but the chain of Mts. to which geographers have, rather 
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inaccurately, given the name of Anti-taurus, situated in the W. part of 
Armenia Minor, or rather in Cappadocia itself, up to which the Armenia of. 
Hdtus extended. To this chain of Mts. belong^ both the Mt. Paryadres, 
from which the N. fountain of the Halys flowed, and the Mt. Argaeus, from 
which the S. stream of that river took its origin. — B. On the province of 
Armenia, cf. Heeren's Researches, Asiatic Nat. i. c. i. p. 136. 

c. Maro/voiif — Cf. v. 52, e., and iii. 94, h. Strabo speaks of them aa 
inhabiting part of Media : their being found in Asia Minor, in that part of 
Cappadocia, according to L., which, by Strabo and by Pliny, is called Mori- 
mene, is to be accounted for by their wandering habits and pastoral mode of 
life ; to which also the Kurds, who now inhabit that country, are similarly 
devoted. B. 

d. ra, Karoy—Ct. i. 6, a. av)^, a narrow tract, or neck of land. 

Reckoning the day’s journey, cf. Dahlmann, p. 72, at 150 stadia, see v. 
53, or at 200 stadia, see iv. 101, the width across would be about lOOO 
stadia, about half as much as it ought to be. Dahlmann, p. 73, de- 
fends Herodotus on the supposition that he is here speaking only of an 
experiment, which was made once or twice, diagonally across the Penin- 
sula, and that by a trained pedestrian, who |>erflaps had done the distance 
in five days ; a feat, possible indeed, as many of the performances of 
modem pedestrians would shew, as well as what is mentioned of Pheidip-. 
pides, vi. 106 ; see also vi. 120 ; but to which we can hardly suppose, aa 
B. observes, Hdtus to be here alluding ; but rather stating his own opinion 
of the breadth of the country from the shores of the Mediterranean, where 
it washes Cilicia, across to the Euxine. Cf. also Rennell, p. 189. “ It 

appears that the Isthmus is not less than 3, 4* of latitude across; or 240 G. 
miles. This would require a rate of 55^ British miles, in direct distance, 
and certainly more than 60 by the road, for each day ; a rate of travelling, 
on foot, which our author certainly had not in contemplation. And it may 
be conceived that, little more than half this rate, that is, 33 miles by the 
road, is an ample allowance for a courier, on foot, when the journey is 
continued five days ; and this is the rate at which the Indian couriers do 
actually travel. In consequence, Hdtus. could not suppose the Isthmus 
to be more than 125 G. miles in breadth : that is, 115 less than the 
trutli.” 

Ch. LXXIII. — a. SxvficW . . . {nrf(rjX$f — This event is fixed by 
Volney and L., b.c. 632, cf. i. 103, d. On the events alluded to in the 
preceding part of the ch., cf. i. 130, a. and c. 

b. ri)(yrfv t5>v to^v. Cf. iv. 131, 132, and iii. 21. B. 

c. op-zip' ojcpos — of a violent temper, or prone to anger. If ovk be in- 
serted, oprfi\ must be taken, with Coray, to mean bomo puailli ingenii, 

as he renders it ; but it seems far preferable to omit it. See Blomfield, 
Gloss. iEsch. Pers. 140. B. 

7 

d. i/3ov\€va-av — The active is here preferable to the middle, as signi- 
fying to determine on a measure after deliberation ; so also in iii. 84. B. 
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e, UK Ayfnjv S^ev. as if it were game they had taken ; as if it were really 
game. Cf. i. 59, i. 

Ch. LXXIV. — a. ®aXip — mentioned also in following ch. and in i. 170, 
and ii. 20. He is chiefly known as the founder of the Ionic School, which 
held the material origin of the world ; he was also a noted mathematician, 
and among others Euclid owes to him the 5th prop, of the 1st book. The 
date of this eclipse is variously fixed ; by Dr. Hales, b.c. 603, by B. b.c. 
610, and by Prideaux, on the 20th of Sept. b.c. 601,which was the 9th year 
of the reign of Jehoiakim king of Judah. The reader should remark that 
Hdtus dcx» not say more than that Thales flxed the year when the eclipse 
would happen, and says nothing about the day. 

b. 2,ven>f(Tit .... AaPvvrfTot — The name Syennesis was, as B. observes, 
the common name or title of the Cilician kings, and was so even after Cili- 
cia was made a province of Persia; cf. uEsch. Persse. 325 ; and Heeren, 
Persians, ch. i. p. 125 ; cf. also iii. 90, d., and vii. 98 ; and this is con- 
firmed by Bellanger who refers to four Cilician Monarchs to whom this 
name was given. The 1st in the time of Cyaxares, the same as the one 
here mentioned ; the 2nd contemporary with Darius, cf. v. 118; the 3d with 
Xerxes, cf. vii. 98 ; the 4th with Artaxerxes. The name of Labynetus, in 
the same manner, frequently occurs in the kings of Babylon ; the one here 
mentioned is agreed by Wess. B. and Prideaux to have been the Nebu- 
chadnezzar of the Scriptures, the Son of Nabopollassar, and the same who 
dethroned Jehoiachin and afterwards took and destroyed Jerusalem ; ii. 
Kings, xxiv. xxv. Cf. Prideaux, Bk. i. pt. i. who also ^ds that “ from the 
marriage of Astyages and Aryenis was bom within a year Cyaxares, who is 
called Darius the Median in the book of Daniel.” The reader will keep in 
mind that from Aryenis having married Astyages, Crcesus was great tmcle 
to Cyrus ; as Astyages was maternal grandfather to Cyrus, and Aryenis the 
w. of Astyages was sister to Crcesus. 

c. lirfoy TOW K.T.X. Cf. iv. 70, a, and Tacitus Anall. xii. 47. B. 

Ch. LXXV.— a. Ivrota-i&auno—Ct.i. 107 seqq— >ci/88^Xou — cf. i. 66, d. 

b. vpbs tanJrov — in his favour ; ftyai irpos tivos, alicui favere (jus que com- 
nodis consulere, to be on any one’s side, stare ab aliquo. cf. i. 124, b. viii. 
22, b. and MatUi. Gr. Gr. § 590. 

c. Kara rat ioikras k.t.X. — at the bridges which are there naw.—oi yap 
bri K.T.X. These words depend u^n Xtyerai understood, or are to be 
referred to the preceding ws 6 woXXos Xoyot 'EXXi^v. B. 

d. apuTTtprp xctpos ptovra — Hdtus considers the army of Croesus on the 
left bank of the river, according to the course of the st|^am, downwards, to 
the sea from its fountain. Besides this, it is also observed by Schw. that 
the army would probably ascend the stream from the Euxine for the pur- 
pose of finding a ford, and thus also they would have the river actually on 
their left hand. Thales’s desire was briefly thus ; beginning from above the 
camp, i. e. nearer the source of the stream, he drew behind the army, a canal 
of a semicircular form, which again fell into the river below the camp ; so 
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that the bed of the river before the camp became emptied of one half its 
waters, and therefore became fordable. 

Ch. LXXVI. — a, Kara, — over against Sinope: the preposition 

occurs in the same sense in ii. 158. i^tifnav k r.A.. wasting the lands of the 
Sgrians. On the Syrians cf. i. 72, a. 

b. avooTOTovs hroigcrt, funditus evertit, he drove them from their house and 
home. Cf. i. 97, 155, 178. B. 

c. srpiv Sk K.r.k. — but before he began to lead forth his army &c. The 
word occurs in the same sense in vii. 105. Wess. 

d. cTTcipoiaro k.t.X. they made trial of each other, or, tried each other's 
strength, with all their might — cVetpwaro. Ion. for iirtipSiVTO. 3. plur. imperf. 
mipdopaii. 

Ch. LXXVII. — a. Kpowros Si ptfuftOvK k.t.X. that is Croesus found 
fault with his army, not because they had not fought valiantly, but because 
they were far inferior to the enemy in number : ptfiijiStU is here used in an 
act. sense, as in iii. 13, vii. 146. Schw. 

b. AafivvriTo ^ — On this Prince see Prideaux, Conn. Pt. i. bk. ii. anno 
555, and 539. “ He was the 2nd of the name of Labynetus and by Pto- 

lemy is called Nabonadius, and by all agreed to have been the last of the 
Babylonian Kgs. ; hence he must be the same that in Scripture is called 
Belshazzar. He was of the seed of Nebuchadnezzar, who is called his 
Father in Dan. v. 11, 18 ; which, from a comparison with Jeremiah xxvii. 
7, is manifestly to be understood in the wide sense in which any ancestor 
upwards is often called P'ather ; for Jeremiah says that ‘ the nations of the 
East were to serve Nebuchadnezzar and his son and his son’s son.’ Now 
Evilmerodach being the son of Nebuchadnezzar, so none but Belshazzar, 
here called Labynetus, could have been his son’s son, for Neriglissar was only 
the husband of Nebuchadnezzar’s daughter and Laborosoachod was the S. 
of Neriglissar, and therefore neither of them was son’s son to Nebuchadnez- 
zar; furthermore that this last Kg. of Babylon is said by Hdtus, i. 188, to 
be S. of the great Queen Nitocris,who must have been the Wife of a King of 
Babylon to make her so, and he could have been none otlier than Evilme- 
rodach ; for by him alone could she have had a son, that was son’s son to 
Nebuchadnezzar. Hence it follows that Nabonadius, the last Kg. of Baby- 
lon, is the same as Belshazzar, and son of Evilmerodach by Nitocris ^ 
Queen, and so son’s son to Nebuchadnezzar. He came to the throne b. c. 
555., and reigned 17 yrs. till b.c. 539,when the city of Babylon was taken, 
and the Babylonish Empire ended, after it had continued from the begin- 
ning of the reign of Nabonassar, called in Script. Baladan, cf. Isaiah. x:uix. 
1, by others Belesi^ who first founded it, 209 years.” 

e. ivivtoTo, he intended. Ion. for h/tv6gro . — Cf. I. 68. e, 

d. Karo. Tos (rvp,iJLa)fas, in accordance with the treaties which he had 
already made, and by which he had a right to call on them for their aid. B. 
Perhaps the interpretation, ad socios, to his allies, the abstract for the con- 
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Crete, may stand; the word being certainly so used in i. 81, « ras 
av^fiaxia^ i, e. is <rv^yua.^ovs, and in i. 82. 

Cii. LXXVIll. — a. TaCra iTriXeyofiivta — heec secum reputantif as he was 
thinking this over with himself. Cf. i. 86, ii. 120. It is used in the sense of 
reading^ in i. 125. B. 

h. TfXfirpra-iiov — Telmessus, a well known city of Lycia, not to be con- 
founded with the town of the same name in Pisidia. B. 

Ch. LXXIX. — a, evpuTK€ irprjyfJUL oi c?i/cu — found it would he for his ad- 
vantage. Cf. vii. 12, and Aristoph. Eccles. 656. B. 

h. ws ol irapa k.t.X. See Matth. Gr. Gr. § 636, under Pleonasm. Cf. v. 
36, h. “ Not only single words, but also whole propositions are repeated 
pleonastically e. g. Hdtus. i. 79, J>s ol napa So^au icr\€ ra irprfiyp.ara rj uts 
avTos KarcSoKCC. Cf. Thucyd. v. 47, rpoKta oiroUa .... Kara to Swaroy, 
&c. 


c. w Si pAyn .... dir’ wnrcDi/, tww they fought on horseback, dird used for Ik. 
Matth. Gr. Gr. § 572. 

Ch. LXXX. — a. tj/iXovy naked, bare, that is, open, exposed, having nei- 
ther trees nor shrubs on it. 


b. prjTpos ^ivSvp.gvrfs — Cybele the mother of the Gods, called by Horace, 
I. Od. 16. 5. simply Dindgmene and by Catullus, Ixx. 91. Dea Dindymi. 
Hdtus omits the name of the mountain here mentioned as being sacred to 
to Cybele, but the mountain Dindymus, from which the Goddess derived 
the appellation, was, according to Doering, situated in Galatia, near the 
city of Pessinus. 

c. KaprjXov Xinros ffto^ierat — The same thing is also mentioned in Xeno- 
phon, Cyropaed. vii. 1, 27, in his account of this battle. It is, of course, to 
be understood of horses unaccustomed to the sight of camels, and meeting 
with them, probably, for the first time : in other cases it is a vulgar error, 
which, though of long standing, is now quite exploded. R. p. 255. The 
Arabians are said to have been the first who rode upon camels in war, and 
they are thus mentioned in the army of Xerxes, vii. 86 ; and Isaiah, xxi. 
7, describing the fall of Babylon by the Medes and Persians, says alluding 
probably to the mixed nature of their forces, “ and he [the watchman] saw 
a chariot with a couple of horsemen, a chariot of asses, and a chariot of 
camels.” B. 


d. T<a Sg TL Kol irrfi\€ iXXdpnf/€(r6cu—tuith which he {^Croesus) purposed 
to, or, thought that he should, distin^ish himself; cf. viii. 74, a. The same 
sense of iiriy^cy, sub. rov vow or rot/s 6<f>ddXfjLovs, to purpose^ think, or intend, 
occurs also in i. 153, vi. 96, cf. also vL 49. 


LXXXI. — a. crvppaxLas. Cf. i. 77, d. on this word : it occurs in the same 
sense in the following ch. 


G 
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Cii. LXXXII. — a. ®vp€7)s. The border district of Cynuriafell into the 
hands of the Lacedaemonians, first, under the reign of Echestratus, the 2nd 
monarch of the line of Eurysthenes. It was demanded back by the 
Argives at the time of Labotas, the next king of the same line, cf. i. 65, /, 
and occasioned a war, which was terminated successfully by the 
Lacedaemonians at the period here alluded to by Herodotus ; B.C. 550. 
After tills time the district with its principal town Thyria remained in the 
power of Lacedaemon. Read Muller Dor. i. 176 — 180. It is mentioned 
by Thucyd. v. 41, that, at a subsequent period, B.C. 420, the Argives 
again demanded it, and in the same ch. the contest mentioned in the text 
is also alluded to. The Argives subsequently received a decisive overthrow 
at Tiryns by Cleomenes, which henceforth ensured Sparta’s political 
preponderance, cf. Hdtus. vi. 76 — 83, and vii. 148, where it is mentioned 
that they lost 6000 men in that defeat. A similar kind of contest to that 
mentioned in this ch. is narrated by Froissart, as having taken place 
between 30 English and the same number of French knights. 

b. 'AXxrjviop K.T.X. Ad argumentum cf. Pausan. ii. 20, § 4. et 
X. 9. B. 

c. fx.f/ TtpoTtpov Opitl/€iv K.T.X. Alludcd to by Socrates in Plato, Phaedo. 
c. 38, fvopKovav TToirja-atprpr, uxnrtp’ Apyiiot, k.t.X. Wess. In the following 
sentence, AoxtS. 8t to. ivavrui . . . . ou yap Ko/i.wvT(s .... ojro rovrov 

see Mattli. Gr. Gr. § 556. obs. i. “ The finite verb does not always stand 
in the common order of construction with the participle, but in another 
proposition ; or it must be supplied from a preceding verb, so that it seems 
as though the participle stood by itself. In the sentence in the text, the 
participle as well as the infinitive, must have the words vopxtv tflevro 
supplied.” 

d. Tov Sc cva K.T.X. The death of Othryades is differently related by 
Pausanias and by the Epigrams in Brunck’s Analectt. both of which are 
given at full length in L. Cf. also Ovid. Fast. ii. 663. “ Nec foret 
Othryades congestis lectus in armis,” &c. The Lacedaemonians kept up 
a memorial of this victory as they considered it, by songs chanted at the 
festival of the Gymnopoedia, which some also consider to have been 
instituted in honour of it. Cf. the Article Pv/cvoTraiSia in Smith’s Diet, of 
Antiq. 

e. Tuiv oc <rvXXo)(irfiov k.t.X. those of the same Xd;(os or company as he. 
The desertion of his companions was, all the more heinous as these 
divisions held good as well in peace as in war among the Spartans, those 
who fought together in the same Xo;(os being also united at home in the 
same otkto’itiov. Cf. i. 65, y. 

Ch. LXXXIII. — a, oppUaro — plusquam perfectum, et paullo post 
cjritraxnrro pro imperfecto poni ex Herodoti usu, ut i. 79 ikykv6ff pro 
aoristo poni, videtur. B. Cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 505. 

Ch. LXXXIV. — a. MoipSos — On this nation cf. i. 125, and iii. 94. “As 
the Baskirs and Calmucks follow the Russian armies, so did the Mardi, 
Pericanii, and others of the nomad tribes who wandered on the borders of 
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the Persian Empire follow those of Cyrus ; and the more widely the 
dominion of the Persians was extended, Ae greater became the number of 
such auxiliaries.” Heeren. Persians, p. 435. Sardis was again taken 
in the same manner by Lagoras for Antiochus. B.C. 214. 

b. MtjXijs — T he last but one of the Kings of Lydia of the race of the 
Heraclidae, cf. i. 7, a., if we may trust to Eusebius, Chronic, p. 58. On 
the words roi' Xiovra, the lion, (not a proper name) cf. i. 50, e., and a 
somewhat similar fable is also related of the mother of Pericles, who 
dreamt, when pregnant with liim, that she brought forth a lion. Cf. Plut. 
Pericl. 3. B. 

c. SiKoerdyran', cum Telmesaenses statuissent. So also in i. 78, iyyoxrav 
is used, and in Eurip. Orest. 164. cSixatrei' ^ovov 6 Ao^iias ifidv /xarepof, 
Schw. 

d. iari Si irpos .... ri}f mXioi. The words t^s irdXios refer not to the 

city of Tmolus, but to Sardis, whether they be taken of the city itself or of 
the citadel ; and depend on rovro to while the words toC T/uoXav are 

to be understood of Mt. Tmolus, cf. i. 93, and not of the city of that name 
mentioned in Tacit. Ann. ii. 47- A similar use of the genitive occurs in 
vi. 22, and vii. 176. B. On the genit. after jrpos, towards, cf. Matth. Gr. 
Gr. § 590. 

e. €<l>pd(r$r) k.t.X. animum advertit, secum agitarit animo s. deliheravit. 

Both these verbs are derived from Homer, who employs continually both 
4>pdit<T6ai and fidXXtirOai, in this sense, usually adding after the latter cv 
6vpu s. B. 

/. KOT avTov — in the same manner as he ( ascended,) or with Gron. after 
his example. B. Cf. also iii. 4, diro<7T. xar airbv, the same way that he had 
gone, and ix. 53, Kara rovs dAAow, in the same direction that the rest had 
taken ; and ix. 66. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 581. 

Ch. LXXXV. — a. Tou xai irpoTtpov k.t.X. Cf. i. 34, b. 

b. eueoTot — prosperity. In vi. 128, and ix. 85, occur the cognate 
words crwtrrriu, banqueting, and aireorto, absence. B. 

c. Igv — voice or sound. The word is also found in .®sch. Pers. 940, 
KOKopfXerov lav and in Eurip. Rhesus, 922. B. 

d. Ippqif rupit vocem ; he let loose his voice. These word are par- 

dcularly applicable to the effort made by the young man in loosing his 
his tongue and speaking for the first time ; they are similarly used in ii. 2, 
of the infant’s first attempt to articulate. — B. And in v. 93, of ‘ uttering 
or declaring those sentiments which they had till then repressed.’ 

Ch. LXXXVI. — a. dpfavra erta x.t.X. The Capture of Sardis is dated 
B.C. 546, Clinton’s Fast. Hell : ii. p. 6, whence the reign of Croesus 
would commence B.C. 560. B. inclines more to the dates which Volney 
and Schultz prefer, who fix the capture of Sardis B.C. 557, and hence if 
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the visit of Solon be placed according to him, B.C. 570, the interview men- 
tioned above might possibly have happened, as Crcesus would have come 
to the throne, B.C. 571. Cf. alsoi. 30, a. 

b. 6 Si (rwnjtras ac.t.X. — This is neither mentioned by Xenophon nor by 
Ctesias, and the improbability of it is further increased from the belief of 
the Persians that fire was a Deity, which would be polluted by being the 
instnunent of destruction to a criminal. Cf. iii. 16. The narration of 
Hdtus appears most adapted to Greek notions, while that of Ctesias, who 
relates that Crcesus having fled to the temple of Apollo and being there 
thrice bound by the Persians, was thrice released by the God, has a greater 
appearance of truth, as being less repugnant to Persian ideas. B. The 
affinity between Croesus and Cyrus, cf. i. 74, 6., would additionally increase 
the improbability of the narration in the text. It is, however apparently 
referred to as authentic by Arnold, Hist, of Rome. i. p. 291. “ There 
was a time when burning alive was the punishment of traitors and 
deserters. — That a foreign enemy, however, might be sometimes so 
treated, is not impossible, as is shewn by the story of Cyrus’ treatment of 
Croesris.” 

c. us Si Spa fxiv irpooTvvai tovto when this occurred to him or came 

into his mind. av€v€ijcdp.€vov from ava<f>tpt<r9ai, to come to himselj, to recover 
his senses, a sense here preferable to that given by Schweigh. having drawn 
a deep sigh. Cf. also i. 116. avfvti)(6ti%, from avtveyKtw, collecting his thoughts, 
returning to himself. B. in woX. g<ru)(. after he had long been silent, ix 
in the same sense in i. 186. 


d. — Cf- *• 

e. twuCTavTa — Cf. i. 68, e. 

f. iirtXtidfievoy — Cf. i. 78, a. 

Ch. LXXXVII. — a, KaToXafitiv, cf. i. 46, a. 

b. « Ti ot Kexgpurpivov k.t.X, Cf. Aristoph. Pax, 385. d n Ke^apur- 
fitvov )(oipCSiov K.T.X. Both are apparently imitated from Homer II. i. 39, 
c? TTOTt Toi \apievT €irl vrjbv ip€\j/a k.t.X. Wess. 

c. Xo/SporaTu), most violent ; so Pindar, Pyth. iii. 70, calls fire Xa^pov 
(reXas 'H^otorov. Cf. also 01. ii. 55, Xafipol TrayyXuxra-lg. B. On the use of 
the prep. iK in the foregoing words, cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 574. 

Ch. LXXXVIII. — a, avyvoig lyppxvoit, in the act of thought, pensive, 
hound down as it were with thought. Cf. i. 35, vnip^opg h 141, opyy 
ixop, and iii. 50, vepiOvpuiK Ixop. B. 

b. tlpwra, Ionic form of the imperf. without tlie augment, not from 
iptnrdto, but tlporrdai. Cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 167. 4. “ uporra in Herodotus 

i. 1 1 , 88, has not the augment, but comes from the Ionic form flpiardM,— 
f<i>, whence the participle elpu>Te<i)p.^ovs, hretpotTuKTi and the infin. etporrieo^ai. 
Herod, ii. 32, vi. 3, vii. 148.” 
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c. f^ipamri Tt kou aymxTi — pillage, plunder, sweep the country of every 
thing, cf. iii. 39, ix. 31. The former of these verbs is considered by L. to 
refer to the inanimate moveables, which it would be necessary to carry off, 
and the latter to the animate objects, such as cattle, captives, &c., which 
would be driven away by the plunderers ; but this distinction is not always 
observed, ayeiv being sometimes applied to inanimate things. 

Ch. LXXXIX. — a. on ol ivofn ^ — The Attic form of the optat. for 
ivopoucrlg, common among the Ionic winters. He asked Croesus what he 
saw for his ( Cyrus' ) advantage, i. e. what he thought would be best for him 
to do. 


b. XcydvTw — On this form of the imperative, cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 198. 

Ch. XC. — a. dvopnj/xo'ou atv .... iroUtiv, since you, a man of kingly 
rank, are fully bent upon doing good service and giving good advice : 
avapTda-Oai, to be set or bent upon a thing, i. e. to be fully purposed or in- 
clined to do it, cf. vi. 88, and vii. 8, quoted by 11. ; and on the expression 
aygp ftaoikcvi, which, according to the Oxfd. Ed., denotes not only a 
person of kingly rank, but also any one of distinguished rank, and perhaps, 
character too ; cf. Eurip. Supp. 444, 8i /Soo-iXtus fx$pbv to8«. 

Cf. also (quoted in Beloe) Horace, Ars Poet, 434. “ Reges dicuntur,” &c. 


b. alrto — This word ought to be thus accented, instead of having the 
accent cast back on the antepenult ; as it is the Ionic form of the imperat. for 
aiTtto, the first < being omitted by Ionic writers in pure verbs. Cf. Matth. 
Gr. Gr. § 205. 


c. o, Tt ol TovTo hnjyoptmov wapaireoiro, why he complained of the God 
and made this request. 

d. xarcySotvc aSris irapMrtopxvoi, he came in the course of speakinp to 
entreat him — he ended with entreating him. Cf. i. 118. Karipaive Xtyov, 
he came at last to say. Cf. also i. 116, whence Schw. renders this passage 
ad preces se convertit. B. Kara^divtiv signifying descendere (in oratione), 
thence progredi, pergere, cf. also ii. 91, ix. 94. 


e. hrtivaC ol tovtoju dveiSurot. that it might be permitted to him 

to reproach the God with these things. On the construction of ovet&l^tiv 
with a gen. of the thing, or cause, cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 368, and on the 
double dat. in the last sentence in the ch. cl axaplarouri k.t.X. cf. 
Thucyd. vii. 35, ovk &v cri^urt /SovAo/tcvoit {tvai and Matth. Gr. Gr. § 536. 


Ch. XCI. — a. rrjv Treirptopivrp’ k.t.X. on this sentiment, cf. ii. 133, iii, 
43, ix. 16, and .®sch. P. V. 518, seqq. 

b. wc/tTTTov yovfoi — of his 5th ancestor, that is, of his ancestor in the 
5th generation, in which according to the method of Gk. computation botli 
the first and last were counted, that is to say, both Gyges and Croesus ; 
there being but five altogether of the family of the Mermnadm ; Gyges, 
Ardys, Sadyattcs, Alyattcs and Croesus. Cf. i. 13, where vengeance is de- 
manded cs Tov uip-VTOv airoyovov Tvytto. — On this opinion among the an- 
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cients that vengeance often fell upon posterity for the crimes of the 
ancestors, cf. Cicero, de Nat. Deor. iii. 38, (referred to by Larcher,) 
“Dicitis earn vim &c.,” and the saying of Bion, that the Deity who would 
punish children for the faults of their parents,would act more foolishly than 
the doctor who would give medicine to any child to cure the disease of his 
father or grandfather. This erroneous belief is contradicted by the 
Scriptures: cf. Deut. xxiv. 16, and Ezek. xviii. 20. “jThe soul that 
sinneth it shall die. The son shall not bear the iniquity of the Father,” 
&c. 


c. tTrtoTrd/xivov, obeying, attending to ; 2 aor. part. mid. of i<f>cTro). So also 
in i. 103, and iii. 14, 31, 54, and in Homer, Odyss. iii. 215, fnunrofifvoi 
6eov ofKfrg and in Sophocl. Elect. 973, quoted by Wess. 

d. AoiCrji, an epithet given to Apollo, as some say, from the crooked and 
ambiguous answers of his oracles ; or from the oblique course of tlie sun 
in the ecliptic ; “ but better from Xtyttv, Xoyov, as being the Interpreter of 
Zeus, irpd^i/TTjs Atoy. iEsch. Eiun. 19, cf. viii. 136. S. and L. Diet. B. 

e. r)fi.i6vov. cf. i. 55. 

f. pi/Tpw .... irarpos k.t.X. — On the parentage &c., of C 3 rrus, cf. i. 
107, b. ivtpOt K.T.X. being inferior in all respects. 

Ch. XCII. — a. To)vi'i;s irpiinijv KaTa<rrpo<j>r]v — The first subjection of 
Ionia, by Croesus, is more fully mentioned i. 6, and 26 : as the reign of 
Croesus began, B.C. 560, see Clinton Fast. Hell. ii. p. 8. and as he con- 
quered all the states of Asia Minor, except Cilicia and Lycia, and Lydia, of 
which last he was Kg, cf. i. 28, b, within the first nine years of his reign, 
Ionia must have fallen under his power from B.C. 500 — 551. The second 
subjection of Ionia, by Cyrus, is related in i. 141, 162 — 169, and took 
place shortly after the taking of Sardis, B.C. 546; Harpagus being general 
of the Persians. The causes of their subsequent revolt from the Persians 
are narrated in v. 30 — 36, the burning of Sardis in v. 100 — 103, and the 
taking of Miletus, and final subjection of the revolters, in vi. 18 — 32. This 
revolt, instigated by Aristagoras and Histiaeus, took its rise from the 
Naxian War, B.C. 501, cf. Fasti Hell. ii. p. 18, after which Aristagoras 
began the revolt : Sardis was burnt, B.C. 499 : the decisive battle off 
Lade took place B.C. 404, and Miletus appears to have been taken, cf. vi. 
18, iKTio £T£i ttTTo T^s d7ro(TTa(7ios, directly after, and the subjection of Ionia, 
that is to say, the 2nd subjection of it by the Persians, and the 3rd men- 
tioned in Hdtus, was completed in the 2nd year after the taking of Miletus, 
cf, vi. 31, B.C. 492. This happened under the reign of Darius I, Hys- 
taspes. Ionia again revolted directly after the battle of Mycale, B.C. 479, 
in the reign of Xerxes ; cf. ix. 103, 104. 

b. rpiTTov ^ — The tripod was common both in the houses and the temples 
of the Greeks, more especially in that of Apollo at Delphi, to whose wor- 
ship it appears particularly to have appertained, and the temple here spoken 
of by Hdtus was so adorned with votive tripods, that Pindar, Pyth. xi. 7, 
calls it rptiroStov 6r]<ravp6v. B. Cf. also the article Tripos in 

Smith’s Diet, of Antiq. 
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c, iv Sc Tlpovqtrff in cediculd Minervce Pronace s. vestibularis aut 

protemplaris. B. The name was given from the chapel of Minerva being 
opposite or before the temple of Apollo. This appellation is not to be con- 
founded with that of Ilpdvoia, expressive of prudence or forethought^ under 
which the Goddess was worshipped at Athens. 

df. €v B/myx^Sr/o-t — Cf. i. 46, d. 

e. Kvd<ftov — Properly a carding-comb^ or fuller' s-club^ used to tear and 
scrape wool ; hence an instrument of torture, set with nails and 
spikes. 


Ch. XCIII. — a. Tpu)\ov — Cf. v. 101, a. On the Persian Satraps of 
Lydia see the description in Heeren, Persians, ch. i. p. 104 — 109. Cf. 
also the extracts from it in i. 142, b.; vi. 6, a. The commencement of 
this ch. ©wu/aara 8c yg A. k.t.X. is quoted by Dahlmann, p. 91, in oppo- 
sition to the opinion of Creuzer, “ that the historical work of Xanthus the 
Lydian — a writer probably about 15 years senior to our Author — was made 
use of by Herodotus.” As Strabo gives quotations from Xanthus to the 
effect that traces of volcanic action and other natural phenomenon were 
observable in Lydia, Dahlmann concludes that, as Herodotus says “ that 
the country of Lydia contains nothing peculiarly worthy of remark,” he 
can by no means here see, as Creuzer does, a thrust at Xanthus, but rather 
one more proof that Herodotus was unacquainted with Xantlms’ four books 
of Lydian history, and also ignorant of those remarkable operations of 
nature. 

b. cv 8c ipyov K.T.X. Clearchus relates, according to L., that a vast 
mound was raised by Gyges in memory of one of his mistresses, an origin 
which was probably attributed to the monument, from its having been con- 
structed principally at the expense of the courtezans. That this was the 
monument spoken of by our Author appears certain, especially as the re- 
mains of it were observed near the Lake of Gyges, within 5 miles of Sardis, 
by Chandler. B. 

c. ot dyopaiot dvOpoyTToi, circumforanei s. forenses homines, quorum sunt 
rvxyai dyopaiot, retail or petty dealers. Inde turba forensis ita dicitur et 
vile hominum genus. B. Cf. Acts xvii. 5. xiipoivaKres, workmen of the 
lower class who laboured with their hands, Cf. ii. 141, and i. 94, c. 

d. al ivtpya^ofxevat, rraihloKai, Puellce sunt quae corpore quaestum 
faciunt, commode cvcpya^dpcvat dictae, corpore vel iv cavrats ipya^opevai, 
Valck. 

e. ypdfipLOTa — This passage is remarkable as speaking of characters or 
letters among the Lydians in the 7th century B.C. ; the reign of Alyattes 
having commenced B.C. 610. 

f. iKSiSdacri k.t.X. they give themselves in marriage, choosing their own 
husbands, their, dowry being made by their own exertions ; cK8t8dvai, pro- 
perly said of the Father who gives his daughter away, and adds a dowry. 
Cf. i. 196, and ii. 47. B. 
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Ch. XCIV. — a. KaTawopyevova-i, i. e. they give up to prostitution. Cf. i. 
196. B. 

h. wpSrroi 8t ropurpa xpwo" • • • — The coinage of 


silver is by some attributed to Pbido, kg. of Argos, who is said to have 
coined the first silver money at .®gina, bearing the figure of a tortoise, in 
B.C. 750, and to this prince, Hdtus, vi. 127, ascribes the invention of 
weights and measures among the Lacedaemonians. B. notes that the ac- 
count given by Plutarch, who speaks of Theseus as having coined money 
and stamped it with the figure of an ox, is considered by Payne-Knight 
as altogether at variance with historical testimony, since even in the Homeric 
ages, long after the time of Theseus, cf. Hermann, Pol. Ant. § 97, coin 
was manifestly unknown to the Greeks. Cf. Payne-Knight’s Prolegom. 
Homericc. § 58. Xenophanes of Colophon agrees with Hdtus in consi- 
dering the Lydians as the inventors of the art, and he is followed, by 
Eustathius. Furthermore such an invention agrees well with the character 
of the Lydians, (cf. Heeren's Researches, vol. i. p. 105, seqq.) as a com- 
mercial nation, and one given to all those industrious arts that render life 
more elegant and therefore more luxurious. B. Cf. also Smith’s Diet, of 
Antiq. under Argentum. 

c. (cdmjXoi — On the signification of this word, cf. iii. 89, a. It was a 

dishonourable term, and meant not so much tavern-keepers, as retail dealers 
of every kind, tvho bought the manufaetures of others and sold them again 
with profit. In Aristoph. Pax, 447, KamfXxK ienrl&av, one who bugs 
shields and sells them again. “ Retail trade was considered by the ancients 
in a very different light from the wholesale dealings of the merchant with 
foreign countries. “ Sordid!,” says Cicero, (De Officiis ii. prope finem,) 
“ etiam putandi qui mercantur a mercatoribus quod statim vendant : (xd- 
TTijXoi) opifices que omnes (xcqjdr«xvat) in sordida arte versantur. • • • 

Mercatura autem, si tenuis est, sordida putanda est : sin magna et copiosa 
multa undique apportans, multisque sine vanitate impertiens, non est ad- 
modum vituperanda.” (Arnold, Hist, of Rome, vol. i. p. 90, and 
note.) 

d. KvjSwv xal Tmv atrrpaydXay koX aifMiiprji, Indicantur cubi et tali, et 
pila. 'The aarpdyaXoi were dice which had only 4 flat sides, the other 
two being round. They were at first made of ankle bones (dorpa-yoXoi,) 
but afterwards of stone or other materials. B. The <cv/3ot were dice 
marked on all the 6 sides. S. and L. Diet. q. v. <r<^tpa, the ball. 
Athenaeus, i. 15, (quoted by B.) blames Herodotus for ascribing the in- 
vention of these games to the Lydians, as Homer at a much earlier period 
speaks of them. Cf. II. xxiii. 88 ; Odyss. vi. 100 ; viii. 372 ; but it is 
to be remarked that though the aarpay. and <T<f>aip. are mentioned by 
Homer, yet the word k5)8oi nowhere occurs in the Poet’s writings. 

e. TTfcraol — calculi, oval-shaped stones or counters which were not thrown, 
like dice, but set in lines and then regularly moved ; perhaps similar to or 
the same as our draughts. They are mentioned in Odyss. i. 107. ttco-- 
aduTL dupin/ irtpirov and in Soph. Fr. 380. S. and L. Diet. 

f. olmfiowrai — Cf. i. 4, b. 
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g, hriirXoa, moveables. Cf. i. 150, 164. B. 

h. airlKtaBai cs ’O/ijSpocovs .... ovopuur^vtu TvpoiTvovs. Hence the allu- 
sious in Horace, I. Od. i. 1, and I. Sat. 6. 1. Non quia, &c. and in Virgil, 
din. ii. 782. Lydius Thybris. Few subjects are invested with more numerous 
difficulties than the origin of the nation here spoken of, the Tyrseni or 
Tjrrrheni. The narrative of Hdtus — that the Tyrseni were a colony from 
Lydia, &c., is decided against by many who have investigated the subject, 
and the Lydian origin of the nation rejected. Herodotus, it is to be 
remembered, spoke generally from having actual intercourse with the coun- 
tries he describes, and access to the best information which they possessed. 
His knowledge of the traditions of Asia Minor was, of course, complete ; 
and he spent some time in Magna Graecia. The tradition, which he says 
the Lydians repeated in his day, was asserted by them 500 years after with 
equal positiveness. The Sardians, in the time of Tiberius, asserted their 
common origin with the Etruscans and the Peloponnesians. The story 
was universally believed in Rome in tlie time of the historian Dionysius. 
As to his disbelief of it, because it is omitted by the historian of Lydia, this 
omission has no weight placed beside the positive testimony of Herodotus. 
But, besides this external testimony, there is internal evidence, at least for 
the fact, that the colony which settled in Etruria did come from Asia Minor, 
and not from Africa or the Alps. 

There are many similarities between the Etruscans and the inhabitants 
of Asia Minor and Syria. 1. Their language, at least the names, belong 
to the Phoenician and Hebrew dialects. 2. Some of their peculiar notions 
of religion belong to the Phoenicians. — 3. Their funeral monuments are 
alike. The three celebrated tombs of Etruria — that of Porsenna, as de- 
scribed by Pliny ; of Aruns his S. still remaining on the side of the road 
from Rome to Albano, just at the entrance of the Town, and the magnifi- 
cent Regulini-Galassi sepulchre at C®re, were of precisely similar con- 
struction to that of the tomb of Alyattes, still visible at Sardis, and described 
by Hdtus i. 93, as erected to the memory of that king. Besides the 
similarity in the form and nature of these tombs, some of them have in- 
teriors ornamented with bas-reliefs of domestic scenes and mythological 
stories, as in the pictured tombs of Etruria, and even coloured with the 
ftight, blues, yellows/ and reds which abound so much in the Etruscan 
caverns. This analogy is fully explained by and firmly corroborates the 
story of Herodotus, the accuracy of whose traditions, and the care with 
which he selected them, are daily more and more felt and recog-, 
nized. 

The theories as to the early history of Etruria, which, either opposed to 
or differing from the account of Herodotus, have attracted most attention, 
are those of Neibuhr and his German followers, amang whom is Muller, 
who has written a history of the Etruscans, Manner!, and Mrs. Hamilton 
Gray. — Neibuhr assigns the Etruscans an origin in the mountainous dis- 
trict at the top of the Adriatic Sea, and supposes they thence descended 
into Etruria. Manner! accepts the account of Herodotus as literally true ; 
and conceives that the Pelasgians, whose original seat he states to have been 
Thessaly, were forced to abandon that country, some of them taking refuge 
in Italy, whilst others went to Lydia and the districts of Asia Minor ; and 
that at a subsequent period the settlers in Lydia sailed to Umbria, and re- 
newed their connection with the earlier colonists. The difficulty that besets 
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Niebuhr’s theory, besides his entire refusal of credit to the account of He- 
rodotus, is the eastern character, the arts and sciences, letters and learning 
of the Etnwcans. These, which are the peculiar characteristics of the 
people, cannot be supposed to have been practised by Alpine mountaineers, 
or brought down by them into Italy. 'The views of Mrs. Hamilton Gray, 
respecting the origin of the Etruscans, are briefly as follows. Rejecting 
the credibility of the story of Herodotus, she says their proper name, that 
by which they called themselves, was Rasena, essentially the same with 
TYRSENI, or Tyrrheni, which was a name commonly applied to them, 
and derived, she says, from their great leader, Tyrrhenus, T)rr8enu8, Tarchon, 
or Tarquin. She supposes the place of their real origin to be Resen, a city 
of Ass)rria, mentioned in the book of Genesis. From the similarity between 
the Etruscans and the Egyptians, she supposes that a large colony from 
this city of Resen dwelt for a long time in Egypt. There she connects 
them with the shepherd kings or Hyksos, of whose rule in Lower Egypt 
there are many traditions, and of wliich she supposes that it comprehended 
the various bands of foreigners, including the Jews, who occupied the fertile 
Delta of the Nile. She identifies the colonists of Resen and the future 
Etruscans with the scientific Assyrians, who are spoken of by Herodotus as 
dwelling in Egypt and building the Pyramids of Cheops and Cephrenes. 
At last the native Egyptians, who had retreated up the country, drove these 
strangers out, and forced them into Libya or Lybia. After inhabiting that 
country for a short time — whence she supposes the mistake of Her^otus 
putting Lydia for Lybia, unless he confounded the tenn “ Ludeni” or As- 
syrians, with “ Lydians” — they took ship, and, landing on the opposite 
coast of Umbria, founded the kingdom of Etruria. The time of their 
arrival she takes from the story of Plutarch, that in the year of Rome 66C, 
when Sylla finally extingtiished all hopes of Etruscan independence, an 
Etruscan Aruspex proclaimed that the Etruscan day of 1100 years, during 
wliich tlieir Jupiter, Tina, had given them dominion, was near an end. 
Upon the public works of the Etruscans — made on a great scale, in a truly 
public spirit, for the poor as well as the rich, Mrs. Gray dwells witli great 
praise. They were particularly skilled in hydraulics ; part, as she considers 
it, of their old Egyptian learning. They covered the plain of the Cam- 
pagna with fertility ; the Cloaca Maxima at Rome, and the Emissario ^ 
Albano, were the work of Etruscan Engineers. Upper Italy too felt me 
benefit of their knowledge of science. They sent a colony into the plain of 
the Po. They constructed a scheme of draining and irrigation for the 
•superabundant waters of that river. They drained the Delta of the same 
stream, and made a magnificent harbour. Thus they civilized Italy, 
to whose prosperity these arts were essential. From thte Article quoted in 

i. 57, a. 

Cii. XCV. — (7. dXAA Tov e’dvra Xoyov, id quod res est, quod verum est, the 
matter as it really is, the real state of the case. Cf. i. 30, 116. B. Cf. 
also viii. 68, b. 

b. rpitfiaa-las uXkws k.t.X. Cf. ii. 20. — The accounts given by Ctesias, 
Xenophon, and iEschylus, Persa?, 767, seqq., all difl'er from that of Hero- 
dotus : on the disputed points of Cynis’ parentage, &c. read Prideaux, 
Conn. vol. i. an. B.C. 559, and Hecren. Researches, vol. i. Persians, ch. 

ii. p. 335. 
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c. ’Aaavpuoy dp^oyrmu k.t.X. — Methods of reconciling the duration licre 
attributed to the Assyrian Empire, viz. 520 yrs. with Ctesias and others, 
who assign 1360 years to it, are proposed in the notes of L. and B. ; the 
latter however allows that, whether Herodotus be speaking only of tlie 
later great Empire of tire Assyrians in Upper Asia, while Ctesias reckons 
the duration both of the smaller kingdom in its contracted limits between 
the Tigris and the Euphrates, as well of the great Empire they subse- 
quently obtained by conquest, yet, in any case, the difficulties attending the 
reconciliation of the two accounts appear inexplicable. The revolt of the 
Medes from the Assyrians is dated by Prid. B.C. 709, directly after the re- 
turn of Sennacherib from his miraculous overthrow, in the 1 2th year of 
Kg. Hezekiah ; from which calamity the Medes as well as others of his 
subjects, cf. i. 102, took occasion to throw off his yoke. Cf. Prid. Conn. i. 
vol. an. B.C. 709, cf. also the remarks of Heercn. Researches, Asiatic Na- 
tions, vol. ii. p. 146. 

XCVI. — a, o ArfioKi^, the same according to Prid. witli the Arphaxad 
of Judith, ch. i. ; who reigned from B.C. 709 — B.C. 656. when he was 
overthrown and cut off in a great battle in the plains of Uagau by Saosdu- 
chinus, Kg. of Nineveh and S. of Esarhaddon, who, in the same book, is ciillcd 
Nebuchodonosor. That Arphaxad was tlie Deioces here mentioned, and 
that Nebuchodonosor was Saosduchinus, appears from hence, that Ar- 
phaxad is said to have been that Kg. of Media who founded Ecbatana, 
whom all other writers agree to have been Deioces, and that the 1 2th year 
of Saosduchinus exactly agrees with the last of Deioces, when this battle of 
Ragau was said to have been fought. It was also while Nineveh was the 
Metropolis of tlie Assyrian Empire, and while the Persians, Syrians, Phcc- 
nicans, Cilicians and Egyptians were subject to them, while also the 
Median Empire was in existence, and not long after the building of Ecba- 
tana. Prideaux. Observe that Herodotus is silent concerning this overthrow 
of Deioces, though he speaks of that of Phraortes ; hence some have con- 
cluded tliat this latter Monarch was the Aqdiaxad of Judith. Anyhow, 
Ecbatana seems still to have regained its independence after the overthrow 
of Deioces, which was cotemporary with the 43d year of Manasseh Kg. of 
Judah. B. quotes the opinion of Hammer that Deioces was tlie Dschems- 
chid celebrated in Persian song, adding tliat he himself is unable to decide 
the point. Cf. Heeren. Persians, ch. ii. p. 325 — 329. 

b. Sucauxrvyrjv imOifi.. ^Kte. At t7rt0<p.£vos, applying himself to or attend- 
ing to, ^iKauxruvg must be mentally supplied, as the accus. belongs to yorKU, he 
practised justice to which he eagerly applied himself. B. Cf. iii. 76, pghi .... 
imrldt<rOai scU. touti irp^fiaai, nor should we make an attempt upon, viz. 
the sovereign power, attack the empire : unless the sense be preferred of 
make our attempt, that is, apply ourselves to the matter in hand. 

c. Suauropevoi. Observe the difference of the act. SiKo^ayjus dicere, and 
of tlie mid. SiKd^fcrOai, facere jus sibi did, s. judicio cum aliquo diseep- 
tare. B. 

Ch. XCVII. — a. Sindy — pro Sindo-eiy, fut. imp. — Si fuUprp all day long. 
Cf. ii. 173. B. On rSiy Karqu. the affairs before them, cf. v. 49, a., 
viii. 19, a., 102. 
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b. vpbi tpyo-, to our occupations. 

Ch. XCVIII. — a. V ’toXAos .... aivtoftevo^, was often named and 
praised by every one. On this use of ttoXvs dvai with a participle following, 
for the more clearly explaining the purport of the sentence, cf. Matth. Gr. 
Gr. § 554, and vii. 158, a., and ix. 91, a. 

b. O' rroSMTpa ttov^oxtBoi — The reader will hardly need to be reminded 
of the similar policy of Theseus in Athens, cf. Thucyd. ii. 15, nor of Gelo 
in Syracuse ; cf. Herod, vii. 156, a. CcMnpare also the advice of Bias and 
Thales to the lonians in i. 170. 

c. Touro irepurrAAovras, taking care of, or paying attention to this. Cf. 
ii. 147, iii. 30. B. 

d. 'AyPdrava — Tliis city continued to be the residence of the Persian 
moiiarchs during the spring of the year ; (the tliree summer months were 
spent at Siisa, the autumn and winter at Babylon. Heeren. Persians, 
ch. ii. p. 401) ; it increased no less than the other two capitals in 
wealth and opulence. The site of the city was on, or very near, where IJa- 
madan now stands, in Al Jebat, Rennel. p. 272, and near Mt. Orontes, now 
called Elwund. Heeren Res. vol. i. p. 249. seqq. A description of this 
city is also given in Judith, i. 2. See also the extracts given from Porter 
and Morier’s travels on the remains of Ecbatana in Heeren, 1. c. Persians, 
ch. i. p. 251. 

e. O' Se t<3 TfAeurdua — B. remarks that the 7 circles of walls or terraces 
raised successively one above the other marked with different colours, 
within the innermost of which stood the King’s Palace, had perhaps a 
hidden meaning and possibly pointed to the 7 celestial spheres, by which 
the sun was encircled, as the Palace of Ecbatana was by tlie city walls. 
Cf. Creuzer’s Symbol, i. p. 469. 


/. TO 8t avrmv .... p(yt6oi. It is collected from Thucyd. ii. 13, that 
the circumference of Athens was 148 stadia, and from Dion. Hal. that it 
was 168 stadia, whence Kriise infers with great probability that 160 stadia 
is about the real number ; and Diodorus Sic. states the circumference of 
Ecbatana to have been 150 stadia. B. On the comparison of Ecbatana 
to Athens, see Dahlmann p. 41. That our author visited Ecb. is evident : 
see Dahlmann p. 57. 

Cii. XCIX. — a. tri yfXdv .... alay(p6v. Schw. explains kou. airacrt, 
etiam (vel) omnibus, even to all, to all without exception . — On the in- 
dignity of spitting, &c., cf. i. 133, and Job xxx. 10. “ They abhor me, 

they flee far from me, they spare not to spit in my face.” B. “ The go- 
vernment of the Medes, cf. i. 134, a, was completely despotic; the court 
of their kings being guarded by a rigid system of etiquette, and dis- 
tinguished by a taste for magnificence, which could only be gratified 
by such a system. The description of the Persian court, see refs, in Index 
under Persians, which was founded on that of the Medes, vrill illustrate 
this.” Heeren. Persians, ch. i. p. 95. 
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Ch. C. — a. €l Ttva — On ti quoties, as often as, with an optat. see Matt. 
Gr. Gr. § 525. On the sense of iSiKoiru he punished, cf. iii. 29, and 
Thucyd. viii. 66, on the word StxcuexrK. 

h. KOTocKOTrot iced KanqKooi — spies and emissaries, or more literally, 
listeners. By the first of these are meant those called in i. 114, b, the 
king's o<l>6aXpMi eyes, and by the second the urroKovaral, the king's ears. 
Both of these were a kind of secret police, by whose means the monarch 
obtained information of all that was going on. Wess. Cf. i. 114, b, and 
vii. 239, b. 

Ch. CI. — a. cruvicrrpofit — in unum contraxit. collected or combined into 
one. Cf. i. 98, b, iv. 136, also ix. 18, a. Valck. 

b. — Boucreu k.t.X. This nation is by L. placed in Media, towards the S. 
shores of the Caspian. The Paretaceni a robber tribe, which inhabited tlie 
region N. of Persia and tlie Mts, which divide that country from Media ; 
see Heeren, Persians, i. p. 245. By Rennel p. 303. 304. they are sup- 
posed to be the same with the Parecanii, in the Gedrosia, i. e. Kedge or 
Makran, of modem Geography. Cf. iii. 94. a. — The Struchates are placed 
by L. so as to be bounded on the W. by the Matieni, on the N. by the 
Sapires and on the E. by the Paretaceni. The Arizanti he places near 
the fountains of the Choaspes, and the Budii, whose seat is not accurately 
known, towards the W. of the Arizanti and Northward from the Magi. 
These last, the Magi, “were originally of Median descent, and as to them 
was committed the conservation of the ordinances of Zoroaster, they became 
the priest-caste of the Persians and as such possessed great influence in the 
government.” Heeren. Persians ch. ii. p 343. 346. The name Magi, 
Mogh, is derived by B. from Mah, great, illustrious, or the head. 
See also Prideaux’ di^ussion on the Zendavesta ; Connect. Pt. i. Bk. iv. 

Cii. CII. — a, TtXtvr^o-avTos A?;idicto), Dejoces reigned from B.C. 709, — 
756, cf. i 96, a. in which year Phraortes succeeded to the throne ; who, 
after reigning 22 years, undertook the expedition against the Assyrians B.C. 
635, and was cut off by them B.C. 634. — Phraortes, according to Ham- 
mer, is the same with the Tmteno of the Zendavesta, and with the Peridun 
of the Poem Schahnameh, being the S. of Uejoces, or Dschemschid. B. 
The expedition of Phraortes took place in the 6th year of Josiah Kg of 
Judah. Cf. Prid. Conn. i. an. B.C. 635. 

b. ’AoovpCmv TouTous ic.r.X. — It is remarked by Wess. that Herodotus 
employs the name Assyrians in the wder signification, to include botli them 
and the Chaldasans, or Babylonians, and Syrians, cf. vii. 63, and Rennel p. 
262, who entirely agrees with Wess. observing that, “ in the idea of Hero- 
dotus, Assyria comprehended not only Assyria proper, of which Nineveh 
was the capital, but Syria and Mesopotamia Ukewise. Assyria proper is 
known in the Scriptures by the name of Kir, to which tlie people of Da- 
mascus were carried away captive : ii. Kings xvi. and in Amos ix. 7. 
“ Have I not brought up the Assyrians from Kir ?” Isaiah xxii. 6, &c. a 
name that is yet traceable in the country of Kurdistan, the tribe of Kourds, 
&c. &c. &c. p. 392. Cf. also i. 178. 185. 193, iii. 155, iv. 39. 87. On 
the city of Nineveh, cf..i. 106, c. the foundation is by Diodorus and 
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Strabo, attributed to Ninus kg. of Assyria, and its situation, as Rennel re- 
marks is well known to be on the Eastern side of the Tigris, opposite the 
city of Mosul, where Neibulir and others have traced the remains of a great 
city. Cf. also ii. 150. 

c. are aarfOTfbmiv, Cf. i, 95, c, as to when the revolt here alluded to 
took place, cwvrwv c3 ^Kovrts, cf. i. 30, c. 

Ch. cm. — a. Trp&roi .... ’Aa-lrj, As L. observes, military discipline 
was known before tliis period among the Hebrews ; but before David, and 
even in his time, they seem only to have fought on foot. Each tribe in 
the time of Moses composed a separate troop with their own standard, but 
David seems to have been the first who arranged tliem into smaller divi- 
sions, and “ set captains of thousands and captains of hundreds over them.” 
II. Sam. xviii. 1. — Horsemen and chariots appear first introduced by Solo- 
mon, I. Kings X. 26, contrary to the conunand of God. 

b. ore k.t.X. Cf. i. 74, a. The eclipse of the Sun there mentioned is, 
according Hammer, related in the Persian Poem Schahnameh to have hap- 
pened under the reign of Keikawus, the Cyaxares of tlie Greeks. B. 

c. ■rijv’AXuos dvu ’Ao-njv — the Asia to the East of the Halys. Cf. i. 6, a. 

d. tTi^XOf ^KvOtutv K.T.X. On this expedition of tlie Scythians, cf. i. 15, 
a, and i. 6, b. Prid. speaks of it as having happened about the 8th year of 
the reign of Josiah. They kept possession of Upper Asia 28 years; dating 
the commencement of their expedition, when they were driven out of 
Europe by tlie Cimmerians, at B.C. 634, according to some, but rather 
B.C. 633, as Phraortes the F. of Cyaxares was cut off in 634, and at least a 
year must be allowed between liis death and liis Son’s renewing the war, 
and being overwhelmed by the Scythian inroad ; and their final expulsion 
from Europe by Cyaxares at B.C. 605. During this time they extended 
Uieir conquests into Syria and to the borders of Eg)rpt ; where Psammeti- 
chus Kg of Egypt met them and persuaded them, by gifts, to proceed no 
further. See i. 105. In this expedition they seized upon Bethshean, a 
city in tlie tribe of Manasseh, on this side Jordan, of which they kept pos- 
session as long as they remained in Asia, whence it was called Scythopolis. 
Prid. Connect. 1, i. i. Rennel. p. Ill, and Heeren. Scythians, ch. i. p. 258. 

CIV. — a, 'Eoti St ... . oSos. From a comparison with i. 72, d, on the 
time necessary to travel from the coast of Cilicia to tlie Euxine, Schw. ob- 
serves that 30 days is too long, unless we suppose, not the part of the Palus 
Maeotis nearest Colchis to be meant, but the further coast of it, where the 
Cimmerians formerly dwelt. Dahlmann p. 73, remarks that the calculation 
here of 30 days for an active traveller from the P. Maeotis to the Phasis 
supplies no decision to the question, (viz. of the difficulty that attaches to 
the passage in i. 72), from our Author's ignorance of these parts. 

b. SooTTcipfs. They appear to have dwelt about the Upper R. Cyrus, 
nearly in that part of Georgia where Tiflis now stands. B. Cf. iii. 94, 6. 

c. dXXa Ko&vTTfpOf K.T.X. Cf. iv. 12, and vii. 20. This same route 
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along the W. shore of the Caspian, after leaving Mt. Caucasus on the rt., 
was afterwards taken by the Huns in their incursions into Media and Per- 
sia ; and also in after times by Peter the Great of Russia. The defiles be- 
tween the Sea and the Mts are now called Derhend. B. 

CV. — a. UaXauTTivr) ^vpir/, cf. i. 72, o. 

b. hf ’Ao-KoAtuvi. One of the 5 cities of the Philistines ; it lay between 
Gaza and Azotus or Ashdod near the sea. It is no where mentioned how 
far the inroad of the Scythians affected Judea, except with regard to Beth- 
shean, cf. i. 103, d, whence we may suppose that probably they went 
along the coast and so did not interfere much with the Jews. Their passing 
by Ascalon would also appear to favour the supposition that this was their 
route — aa-tvtbiv, committing no injury, more frequent in the pass, signihc. of 
uninjured, Cf. ii. 114. 181, &c. B. 

c. Ovpavlrjq’A<f>poBiTq ^ — Pausanias i. 14, mentions that the Assyrians 
first worshipped this Deity, and this appears to ajpree with i. 131, cf. 
199, iii. 8, thence the inhabitants of Paphos, Palestine, and afterwards of 
Cythera received it. This Goddess was doubtless the Derceto of the 
Syrians who was worshipped imder the image of a woman with a fish’s 
tail. The Astaroth, (or Astarte,) mentioned in the Scriptures, under which 
title Lucian says the Moon or Queen of Heaven was worshipped, and who 
is called by Cicero the 4th Venus of Syria, was probably the same with 
Venus Urania in the text ; the reader will, however, remember that Dagon 
appears to have been the principal idol of the Philistines, (see I. Sam. v. 
2,) usually represented with the tail of a fish ; by some he is supposed to 
have his name from dag a fish. 

d. OgXeiav vowrov. The six different opinions as to what this disease 
was, the reader may find fully discussed in I.. The conclusion of B. is, 
0t/\. votKT. primaria et propria vi design,at virilitatis jacturam, et virilis na- 
turae commutationem in muliebrem formam, morbo certo eff’ectam. Prid. 
considering it to be the same as the affliction of Emcrods, observes that we 
thence learn that the Philistines yet preserved the memory of what tliey 
once suffered on account of the Ark of God (I. Sam. v. C. 9. 12,) from which 
it seems they looked upon this disease as a punishment for all sacrilegious 
impieties, and therefore assigned it to the Scythians in their histories, on 
their charging them there with this crime. 

e. Evoptas — Some suppose this to be a Scythian word, it has more pro- 
bably the same sense as &vav8pitit or avbpoywoi, cf. iv. 6, and may be de- 
rived from hmpa spolia, and mean virilitate spoliati. Comp, as to the 
Scythians thus spoken of, Arist. Ethic, vii. 8. 

Ch. CVI. — a, ’Eiri /x«v vw oktui k.t.X. cf. i. 103, d. 

b. htpr/traov .... hriPoAXor. If the imperf. as here, be retained, the 
sense will be they exacted from each what they were accustomed, or chose, to 
impose ; if the 2nd aor., iiriPaXov, what they had imposed. Anyhow, tlie next 
words, \S>pL<s 8i tou fjmpov, as B. notes, savour much of tautology, and appear 
to have been added by some transcriber ; though perhaps if yap was sub- 
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Btituted in the place of 8c, the sentence might be taken as an explanation of 
the foregoing one. 

c. NIvov ctXov, By some Authorities fixed at B.C. 606., but if the Scy- 
thians were not expelled from Asia till B.C. 605, cf. i. 103, d. better in 
B.C. 603, with L., as some time mu.st necessarily have intervened between 
the recovery of their power by the Medes, and their taking so great a city as 
Nineveh. Prideaux dates it B.C. 612, “ In the 29tli year of Josiah which 
was the 23d of Cyaxares, Nabopollasar Kg of Babylon having made affinity 
with Astyages the eldest S. of Cyaxares, by the marriage of Nebuchadnezzar 
hisSonwith Amyitisthed. of Astyages, entered into a league with him against 
the Ass3rrians, and having joined their forces, they beseiged Nineveh, having 
taken the place and slain Saracus the Kg (who was either the successor 
of Chyniladanus or he himself under another name) they utterly destroyed 
that great and ancient city, and from that time Babylon was the sole Metro- 
polis of the Assyrian Empire.” According to Diodorus Sic. the circuit 
of Nineveh was 480 furlongs, which make 60 miles, and hence, in Jonah, 
it is said to be a city of 3 days journey, i. e. in compass, Jonah iii. 3, while 
Babylon, according to Strabo, was 385 furlongs in circuit i. e. 48 miles. 
Thus were fulfilled the prophecies of Jonah, Nahum, ii. iii. and Zephaniah, 
ii. 13, against it.” 

d. iy tTtpoun koyouri SrjXMcrai — As Hdtus no where fulfils this promise, 
Wess. and qthers have concluded that he wrote other histories besides the 
one at present before us, and especially one on the Assyrian history, see 
i. 184, and perhaps another on Lybian history, cf. ii. 161 : these are no 
where alluded to by other writers, except in a single passage in Aristotle, 
where the reading is doubtful. The passage is quoted and discussed in 
Dahimann, as referred to below, p. 167. B. is of opinion that Hdtus 
intended to add at some future period an episode on the taking of 
Nineveh, and on other points of the Assyrian and Lydian History, which he 
afterwards either forgot, or was prevented by some cause from doing. Cf. 
note in vii. 213, viii. 104, a. and the remarks in Preface. Read (^^par- 
ticularly Dahimann p. 166, seqq. on the Assyrian history of Herodotus. 

e. Kva^aprys .... reXcur^. B.C. 594. 

Cii. evil. — a, vjrtpOifitvoi — consilium communicans, disclosing it to 
them, in order to ask their advice, cf. iii. 155, b. This is B’s reading, pre- 
ferable to vTToOifievoi consilium dans, which would be hardly applicable to 
the King’s laying the matter before the Magi. On the fact in the text B. 
reminds the reader, that both Sacred and profane History equally point out 
that among the eastern nations, matters even of the greatest importance 
were decided on by the interpretation of dreams ; in the elucidation of 
which, the Magi had the greatest authority. Cf. Heeren, Persians, vol. 
i. p. 389. 

b. ’Kap.^varj's . — It is on all hands agreed, says Prid. Connect. 1, i. bk. 2. 
that the M. of Cyrus was Mandana, D. of King Astyages, and his Father 
Cambyses, a Persian ; but whether this Cambyses was Kg of Persia, 
subject to the Medes, as Xenophon makes him, or only a private Persian 
nobleman and one of the Achaemenidae, according to Hdtus, is not agreed. 
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And not in this particular only but also in most others concerning: Cyrus 
these historians diifer. This writer further observes that Plato and Cicero 
have both regarded Xenophon as drawing under the name of C 3 rrus, rather 
a description of what a just and worthy prince ought to be, than the true 
history of what that prince really was ; but still from the opportunity 
Xenophon had of being accurately informed, having lived in the court of 
Cyrus the younger, he therefore considers him more worthy of credit than 
Hdtus, and consequently follows him. Cf. on Cyrus, the revolution 
achieved by him, his conquests, expeditions, &c. the excellent remarks in 
Heeren, Persians, vol. i. ch. ii. p. 835, seqq., and on Cambyses, p. 344. 
Cf. also i. 125, a, 

Ch. CVIII. — a, rovre ^ S>v <fniKtum6fuvot — hcee »ibi eavetu, being on 
his guard against this. B. goes on to quote L. in rendering at^pa oUgXoy, a 
relation ; as it is manifest that Harpagus was from his speech, in the next 
ch. avYytvgt lariv 6 irotf. 

b. ‘irapa)(pgaTj. neglect. Cf. ii. 141, and in viii. 20, a. The following 

words ifU .... irc/>i7rt<n;s, and neither expose me to danger, nor, bg 

choosing other ( masters instead of me ) i. e. hg preferring to serve others 
before me, afterwards cause your own destruction, or, as it is rendered in 
S. and L. Diet., be caught in your own snare. In crot loniru ■ntpiiriagc, the 
metaphor is possibly taken from a house falling in upon itself. 

c. TO yt Ipjbv, as far as I am concerned, i. q. ipA yt. Cf. Matth. Gr. 
Gr. § 269, 285. B. 

Ch. CIX. — a. npr i-ri Oavdrta, This phrase Schw. would explain by 
understanding oroXijv or Koop-qoiv after t^, and so also in iii. 119, and in 
V. 72, he would understand Sto-iv ; but there seems no reason why all these 
passages, as well as the one in the text, should not be explained by 
the usual ellipse of 68ov after the article, as in i. 67, d. So B. renders the 
passage, ornatus ( eo concilia ) ut ad mortem duceretur, s. ut ( ornattis pro 
more, dein ) viam ad mortem abduceretur. B. In S. and L. Diet. Cgfuav 
is supplied. Cf. vii. 223, where Hdtus has himself added lioSov after the 
article, marching out to death. 

Ch. CX. — a. tTirgSetardrat — most fit for his purpose. Schw. 

b. Swdjca — It is not known whether the Persian and Median language 
were the same ; they were certainly not so, according to Heeren ; see App. 
to this vol. Topography, &c. In Persian there is no name like this, of the 
same meaning ; but according to Lefevre, quoted by L., the H 3 rrcanians, 
a nation subject to the Persians, yet call a dog Spac, and among the 
Russians a d(^ is Sabac, B. 

e. vpbt Sacrvflpoiy — towards the Suspires. Cf. i. 104, b. 

d. Of Siaxp^tirGat, that he, that is, Astyages, urill kill you, &c., 
according to B. ; instead of the usual interpret, you will perishi Cf. also 
i. 24, SuL)(pcuT6ai pw, to kill himself. 

I 
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Ch. CXII. — a. "Afta hi ... . 2Xcyc .... Klu lKKttXv\lfai i.ir€S€uarv€, for 
ofia Xiyoiv AmStU. Hdtus in paiticular uses the finite verb instead of the 
partic. in definitions of time, connecting it with the principal action by 
means of k<u. Cf. vii. 23. 217, and Matth. Gr. Gr. § 565, obs. 3. 

Ch. CXIV. — a. tovtov Brj . . . , irdiSa. him, I mean, the son of the herds- 
man, as they used to surname him. 

h. 64>6aXfiov yScuTiX^os — The Persian Monarch received from those who 
bore this title information on all matters in agitation throughout his king- 
dom, the king's eyes being confidential officers through whom he beheld his 
kingdom and subjects. Cf. Stanl. .£schyl. Pers. 985 : so the Chinese 
state-paper of 18^ called the British Superintendent ‘ the barbarian Eye.’ 
S. & L. Diet. By Heeren, Researches vol. i. p. 403, they are considered 
to be equivalent to our masters of the ceremonies, or guards through whom 
alone access could he gained to the monarch. It would also appear from 
Aristoph. Acham. 91. seqq. that they were sometimes employed in matters 
of higher importance, perhaps as they are there introduced by the poet, on 
foreign embassies. 

c. o)S iKoartf. — Cf. i. 29. h. In the preceding line roiv 8* koo rtva k.t.X. 
observe the force of the particle, and some one of them, I suppose, or most 
likely to be the King's Eye. Hdtus relates what boys plapng at such a 
game would probably have done, not pretending to have express authority 
for every particular circumstance he details. Koii shows that the statement 
is of this nature. Stephens. Grk Particles p. 35. Cf. also i. 61. e. 

Ch. CXV. — a. it 8 IXajSe rgv Simjv. until at last he received the punish- 
ment he deserved. B. Wess. would render it wherefore. Cf. ii. 116, 
a. 

Ch. CXVI. — a. g vnoKpuns — his delivery, action, or, manner. Cf. Aris- 
tot Rhet. iii. 1. 3. 

b. avtvtiyfiiit — Cf. i. 86, e. 

e. Tov iovra Xoyov. Cf. i. 95, a ; and on KortjSouvt k.t.X. cf. i. 90, d. 

Ch. CXVII. — a. Xoyov yS/ij koi iXair<ra> hroiitro, scil. tov PovkoXov, con- 
serned himself less about him, that is, did not consider him so mnch to 
blame. B. 

Ch. CXIX. — a. it Biov iyfyovtt, in id, quod debuit cesserat ; B. had 
turned out well or favourably . — iirl rv^gjo-t )(frqoT^i, with a good omen; that 
is, he considered the invitation as an omen that all would go well. — Cf. Viger. 
I^om. p. 620. 

Ch. CXX. — a. uapa. opuepa yap ....'. K€)(<oprjKt. for even some of our 
oracles have had their fulfilment in trifles ; wapa trpxKpa, is nearly the same 
as *s A(r6tvtt in the following sentence. B. — ra riov oveipdriov i)(opeva, all 
that belongs to dreams, everything of the nature of dreams. Cf. i. 193, 
ii. 77, iii. 25, v. 49, viii. 142, d. Wess. 
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b. irtpa Touxvra — alia talia, i.e. similia, et adverbii potestate, timtliter. 
B. Hence the sense is, both we ourselvet are of good courage and we ex- 
hort you to a similar course, i.e. to be so too, like us. The phrase is also 
noted by Wytten. in i. 191. 207, and ii. 150. Lii. 47. 79. 

c. Toiis ytivafUvtm. his parents, for yoi'ers. Participles are often used as 
substantives, when they have the article joined wih them. Thucyd. v. 32. 
01 fj^Snrret for oi {tjygPoi, Matth. Gr. Gr. § 570. 

Ch. CXXI. — a, wf/of — ou TfXirpf, a vision which had no accomplish- 
ment, or, which imported nothing. .ZBsch. S. c. Theb. 832. quoted by B. 
w ptXaiva KOI rfXtta — 'Apo. 

b. ov Kara MirpaSdnp' — not like Mithradates, not of the same station or 
condition as he ; very different people from Mithradates. Matth. Gr. Gr. 
§ 581. 

Ch. CXXII. — a. ^ri to watro 17 Kuv<o. Cyno was everything 

in his story ; he talked of nothing but Cyno. Observe that wavra without 
the article would have meant Cyno was dear to him above everything. Matth. 
Gr. Gr. § 438, cf. also iii. 157, vii. 156, a. 

Ch. CXXIII. a. hrvrpt4>op€vov, was growing up. — ^Wyttenb. gives a pe- 
culiar force to the preposition in this word, growing up for his service, for 
the purpose of aiding his, Harpagus’ revenge ; from the preceding ripMpirjv 
he understands rifuopbv after the participle ; rendering it, sibi crescere et 
ali vindicem. — Schw. 

b. art ruv oSwv ^vAoo’cro/ici'uv. Cf. vii. 239, b. 

Ch. CXXIV. — a. at yap Otoi hropttoai — for over thee do the gods watch, 
or exercise superintendence, guardianship, cf. i. 209, where Cyrus himself 
says ifiA 6tdi KtjSovrai. Cf. also Isaiah xlv. 1 , “ to his anointed, to Cyrus, 
whose right hand I have holden,” &c. Cf. on the construction, Matth. Gr. 
Gr. § 615. 

b. ytvoptvoi irpoi ato, taking your side. So ttyax wpds rtyoi, to be on any 
one’s side. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 589. 

CXXV. — a. hroUt btf Tovra. All this is entirely different from the ac- 
count given by Xenophon; cf. i. 107, b. Previous to the revolt it is to be 
observed, remarks Heeren, Persians, ch. ii. p. 335, that Cyrus procured 
himself to be appointed generalissimo of all the Persian tribes. This is de- 
scribed as having been effected by craft, and the Persian conqueror is said 
to have accomplished his purpose by a method similar to that adopted by 
Ginghis-Klian among the Mongols, before he also began his conquering 
career. The method pursued by both is decidedly characteristic of a rude 
state of society, when men were to be wrought upon only by appeals to 
their senses. As general of the armies of Persia, C 3 oms assumed the name 
or title by wliich he is constantly known aud designated in history, and 
which betokens the sun ; (so Khor in Parsee signifies the sun) ; his original 
name having been Agradates. It has been the invariable custom of princes 
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of the east to change the names of their birth for surnames or titles of 
honour,* as Ginghis-Khan from the time of his elevation to the throne re- 
ceived the appellation of Temugin; and such has continued to be the cus- 
tom of Persia, down to the most recent time. 

b. aXirpf, i. q. ^kkXi^o'uu', an assembly ; properly applied to the public as- 
semblies or gatherings of the people of the Doric states, but used by Hdtus 
in a more general sense for any assembly ; cf. v. 29. 79, vii. 134. On 
ca-iAcyd/tuvof, cf. i. 76, a. 

c. tort 8i IlcpotW ovxra yevco. “ As was invariably the case among the 
great nomad races, the Persians were subdivided into several hordes or 
ta'bes; the number of these was 10 ; and they were distinguished from one 
another no less by their differences of rank than by their modes of life. 3 
of them were noble ; the Pasargadse, the noblest of them all, the Maraphii, 
and the Maspii. 3 other tribes devoted themselves to agriculture, the Pan- 
thialsi, the Derusii, and the Qennanii ; while 4 others, the Dai, Mai-di, 
Dropici, and Sagartii, continued to retain their wandering and nomad 
habits, but are occasionally mentioned, more especially the l^t, as contri- 
buting hardy bands of cavalry to the Persian armies. Two principal obser- 
vations illustrative of the history of Persia naturally flow from these facts, 
as recorded by Hdtus : 1st. we must discard the idea that the Persian na- 
tion, even at the most flourishing epoch of its history, was universally and 
equally civilized. A part of the nation ruled the remainder, and this portion 
alone had attained a certain degree of civilization by its acquaintance with 
the arts of peace and of luxury. The other tribes continued in their ori- 
ginal barbarism, and partook but little, or not at all, in the improvement of 
the race. Persian history, therefore, as it has come down to us, is not so 
much the history of the whole nation as of certain tribes, or possibly even 
of a single tribe, that of the Pasargadae. These composed the court, and it 
appears that, almost without exception, all that was distinguislied among 
the Persians proceeded from them. 2ndly. The above particulars would 
at once lead us to conclude that in a country so constituted everything 
would depend on descent and the distinctions of tribe. As the tribes were 
distinguished by a greater or less degree of nobility, so there was a grada- 
tion also ill the different families of which each tribe was composed. The 
noblest family of the most noble tribe was that of the Achaemenidae, from 
which exclusively the kings of Persia were always taken. The same dis- 
tinction of more or less noble tribes has at all times prevailed among most 
of the nomad nations of Central and Southern Asia, the Arabs and Mon- 
gols, and probably had its origin in the military pride of the more warlike, 
to which the rest were reduced to pay homage. Heeren. Persians, ch. ii. 
p. 331, seqq. 

d. apriarai — Ion. for gfrrgvrai or gpruifiivoi turi, perf. pass, from dprdiOf 
depend i. e. whom they acknowledge as their chiefs. Cf. iii. 19, vi. 109, v. 
il , ix. 6. The reader should be cautioned against the mistake of Rennel, 
who used some bad English translation, of this verb for a proper name. 

e. Hacmpya&u, — The name of this tribe is probably traceable in Pasa or 
Fasa, the name of a town and district of some consideration, in Persia 
proper, at this day : Rennel. p. 285. Of the other tribes of the Persians, the 
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Germanii were probably the people of the modem JlTerman, who continue to 
gire some attention to agriculture, and the Mardi occupied the Mts to the 
S. of the Caspian, and the Dai the sandy plains to ^e E. of that Sea. 
Heeren. Persians, p. 332. 

Ch. CXXVI. — a, oi Si l^xurav , to iiivov. Cf. ix. 82, a. 

6. ■miptyviarau — he opened or disclosed: cf. viii. 19, and ix. 44, b. Schw. 

c, ToSf it &y«r$<u. to undertake these matters, or to get these mat- 
ters into my own hands, i. e. to try and bring them into my own power. B. 
Cf. iv. 79, vii. 8. 

d. ait aiv ixovToyr &Sf, since matters stand so, Cf. vlii. 144, and Soph. Aj. 
915 Wess. 

Ch. CXXVII.— a. roO X^ov peritrxov, cf. i. 21, b. 

Ch. CXXVIII. — a, ivtaKokoma-s. he impaled. Cf. Smith’s Diet, of 
Antiq. article “ Crux." 

Ch. CXXIX. — a, el ian/rov rroiccroi to Kvpov ipyov, if he claimed the 
achievement of Cyrus as his own, if he considered himself the author of 
Cyrus’ undertaking. 

b. Ty Xoyif — re vera, in reality. Schw. Cf. t. 84, a, 

c. « yap by biov . ... y TIep<rean’. According to Matth. Gr. Gr. § 556, 
2, with fl yap by must be supplied aXXu vepU&yice to Kpdrot, and btov sig- 
nifies quia oportuisset, as just before tl iraptbv avru ^aaiXia yrvtaOai .... 
oXAtt) irtpLidyKt TO Kparot : the position of the participle being the result of an 
anacoluthon. 

Ch. CXXX. — a. Iv erta rpiyKovra kcu Ikotov Svwv Stovra k.t.X. A 
difficulty here occurs ; for, computing the reign of each monarch and 
subtracting the 28 yrs of the Scythian Power, comparing the result 
with the duration assigned in the text to the Empire, viz. of 128 
years, a difference of 6 yrs is observable. Thus, from i. 102. 106. 
130, we find Dejoces reigned 53 yrs., Phraortes 22, Cyaxares 40, 
Astyages 35, in all 150. Now, if from the sum total 150, we take 28, the 
time of the Scythians’ power, there remains 122, and therefore 6 years too 
little. Either therefore we must suppose that some copyist has dropped 
out 6 years from one of the reigns, or with Wess. and Volney that in as- 
signing 128 years as the length of the Median Empire, he is dating it from 
the time of their first revolting and that they had a popular form of 
government for 6 years before Dejoces was King. Schw. 

b. Kot iiriiTTytray .... vuafiivrtt. This revolt of the Medes took place 
under Darius Nothus, by whom they were again subdued, B.C. 408, in 
the 24th year of the Bell. Pelop. Cf. Xenoph. Hell. i. 2. fin. This 
event is considered by B. as the latest mentioned in our Author, who 
living to the age of 80, must have, according to his theory, inserted 
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it among the additions and corrections made after the bulk of the work was 
finished. The contrary, viz. that our Author’s work was written entire at 
an advanced age is maintained with success by Dahbnann. Cf. i. a. Al- 
lusions to other events after the siege of Sestm occur in ii. 156, iii. 15, c. 
V. 22, vi. 98, h. vii. 7, a. 106. 114, k. 137. 15\. 170, e. 233. viii. 3, c. 
ix. 35, e, /. 64. 72. 105, b. Whether the revolt of the Medes here 
spoken of be the latest event alluded to by our Author, see iii. 15, c. 

c. k o cTcXcvTJ^o-t — Ctesias 1. 1. § 45, relates that Astyages was left in a 
desert to perish of hunger, und afterwards buried with great pomp to 
conceal the shame of so base an action : one, however, by no means 
incredible in an Eastern court ; L. quotes Isocrates to the same effect, 
that Cyrus put to death Astyages his maternal Grandfather. 

Ch. CXXXI. — a. iydXfmra fth' .... IBpwaOau, Cf. viii. 109. From 
the adoration among the Persians of the element of fire, the principal 
object of their worship, the symbol of the primal fire or creative energy of 
the Godhead, from whence emanated Ormuzd himself, the author of all 
good, and of the Sun, the second great national deity of the Persians, whose 
whole mythology might be said to turn upon the ideas of light and the 
sun, their established symbols of wisdom and goodness and excellence, 
(Heeren i. p. 204,) naturally followed their disregard of temples, images, 
&c. Creuzer, Symbol, i. p. 651, quoted by B. observes, that the relics of 
temples that may be discovered at the present day are not at all to be con- 
sidered as contradictory to the testimony of Herodotus ; as he is here 
speaking of the earlier and purer state of the Persian religion before any of 
the superstitions of other nations had been engrafted on to it. See more in 
vii. 54, a, and vii. 40, note b. L. adds that the more ancient nations 
generally were not worshippers of images; according to Lucian, not 
the Egytians ; nor, according to Eusebius, the Gks, till the time of 
Cecrops ; and Plutarch says that Numa forbad the Romans to represent 
the Deity under the form of a man or animal, and that for 170 years there 
was in their temples neither a statue or painting of the Deity. See on the 
Persian religion, Heeren, Persians, p. 203, seqq. and 379, seqq. Gibbon i. 
ch. 8, p. 318—329. 


b. av$ponro<f>viai — of the same natare as men. Schw. or, of the same form 
as men. B. 

c. voii.i^ov<n K.T.k. — voful^tiv here i. q. Iv vofuo irouiadoA, to be accustomed 
or wont to do. B. Cf. i. 133, ii. 64, iii. 100, iv. 191, vii. 120, a. 

d. MiVpov. This name some derive from the old Persian mihr, or mihir, 
love ; see Hyde. c. iv. p. 107 ; but whatever it signifies we may safely 
conclude with B., from Creuzer’s S3Tnbol. i. p. 729, viz. that under the 
various names given to the Goddess by the different Asiatic nations, see i. 
105, c, they all agreed in adoring the one great feminine principle that 
pervades the universe, whether derived from the moon, die earth, or 
from nature herself. 

Ch. CXXXII. — o. Ovoyovirjv — Not such a Theogony as that mentioned 
in ii. 53, but rather a narration concerning the origin of their Gods ; which, 
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though not the same as what the Gks assigned their Deities, viz., a human 
descent, was yet derived from various sources, as is manifest from the 
(Eons and Emanations, which the Gnostics derived from the Chaldaeans, 
and hence may fairly be called a Theogony, without contradicting what 
was said in the preceding ch. concerning the Gods not being of the same 
nature as man. Wess. Cf. i. 131, a, and on the Ferosher (archetypes, 
ideal essences, or spirits of all created things) which collectively composed 
the pure creation of Onnuzd, Heeren, Persians, p. 205. 

b. o, Ti fuv Xoyos atpeet. as the reason of the thing persuades him, as he 
thinks Jit. — Cf. iii. 45, iv. 127. 

Ch. CXXXIII. — a. gfUprpr Sc k.t.X. — Cf. ix. 110, on the King’s birth- 
day, when, as on other solemn occasions, such as the beginning of the new 
year, presents of the most valuable productions of each country were made 
to the monarch : see the description of the festival Norooz, extracted from 
Morier i. p. 207, in Heeren’s Persians, p. 165, seqq. 

i. ol evSoqcom — the wealthy ; so in v. 8, B., and in i. 196, and in 
Latin heatus : cf. Plautus. Paenul. v. 88. “ Bonam quam beatam me esse 
nimis dici mavolo.” 

c. TO XciTTo T<j)v vpo^dmv — the smaller beasts, such as sheep, goats, &c. 
So wpo^ara is used for cattle, i. 207, &c., and probably in ix. 93, note a. 
mu^frqiuun, what is brought to table after the meal, sweatmeats, or dessert. 
— ovK d\e<7(, not all at once, a little at a time, cf. i. 196, and iv. 
184. B. 

d. oiMa Si K.r.X. — Cf. i. 71, b , — orcyopxos, the master of the house. 

Ch. CXXXIV. — a. tSv ixopamn/, those who are nearest. Cf. iv. 169 ; 
V. 49 ; vi. 8. — In the last sentence of this ch. to l6vo<!, according to Schw. 
and B., refers to the Persians ; and the sense is that nearly in the same 
manner as the Medes, so the Persian nation extended its empire and its 
prefectures far and wide. Cf. Heeren’s remarks, Persians, ch. i. p. 94, 
seqq. where he seems rather to refer to I0vot to the Medes. We learn, 
from other passages, that the government of the Medes like that of other 
kingdoms was one of satrapies, each foreign satrapy being entrusted to a 
Mede ; and the system being probably nothing more than a classification of 
the different nations, each satrap receiving the tribute collected by his more 
remote neighbour, which was passed from one to the other, ^1 it was 
handed over to the king’s treasury, by the satrap stationed nearest Media, 
properly so called, &c. 

Ch. CXXXV. — a. (tiviKo. k.t.X. — “ The rude victors very soon 

adopted much of the manners, modes of life, and even the religion of the 
vanquished ; as was the case, also, with other nations resembling them in 
circumstances, and the degree of civilization they had attained. In the 
arts of luxury and effeminacy, the Persians became the pupils of the Medes, 
the Babylonians, and Lydians ; just as the Mongols who overthrew the 
Chinese empire, adopted their manners. Nomad tribes are peculiarly prone 
to adopt such changes, owing to their unsettled mode of life and because 
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the desire of sensual gratifications is the only motiTe which spurs them to 
conquest. Ileeren, Persians, p. 341. 

b. vaurl K.r.k. Herodoti testimonio luus est Athenaeus, xiii. c. 79. 
Schw. 

c. KovptBiai ywoucat, lawful wives, contradistinguished from woXXoxou, 
concubines ; as also in 18, vi. 138. B. See Heeren, Persians, ch. ii. p. 
398. 

Ch. CXXXVI. — a. ’AvSpayaOlri 81 mu&xs. On this and the 

following TO TToXXof k,t,X. cf. Psalm cxxvii. 5, “ Blessed is the man,” &c. 
The idea was encouraged mnong the Persians by the laws of Zoroaster for 
the furtherance of marriage, and his praises of fruitfulness in women. 
Heeren, Persians, p. 382. 

b. cucooneros, Xenophon fixes the termination of the Persian edu- 
cation at 17, Cyrop. i. 2. § 4. &c. With regard to the 3 points of 
education Xenophon and others agree with Hdtus ; but at the present day 
the Persians are much changed in the 3d respect. B. Cf. also iii. 72, 
the spc3ch of Darius. In the lasf sentence axnp/ i. q. aijilav, affliction, 
grief. B. 

Ch. CXXXVIII. — a, \lwfitfv g Xevfojv — Two species of leprosies ; the 
XevKt) described by Aristotle as an efilorescence of the skin which turned 
the hairs white. This disease was considered by the Grks as especially 
proceeding from the wrath of Apwllo, the God of the Sun ; as is evident 
from ASschines, Epist. i. who says that the Delians, afifiicted with a pes- 
tilence from the wrath of Apello, to /tcv vpoawtra hrinTXas/ro XeSicrj^ 
K.r.X. B. 

b. XfvKat Trepurrtpas, not white doves, i. e. white by nature ; for Hammer, 
Vienna Review, ix. p. 17, has shewn that the Persians held this colour in 
great respect, as the type of innocence ; hence white here is to be taken of 
the whiteness of leprosy, and doves white with leprosy, are meant. B. 

CXXXIX. — a. TfXevrSxri irdyra .... Sty/aa. This assertion has been 
denied by Scaliger, Hyde, and Gataker, but defended by B. on the autho- 
rity of Creuzer and Schlegel, on the ground that it refers only to the nom. 
case of the masculine prop>er names and those also of the ancient Persian 
language, of which har^y any thing is known. 

Ch. CXL. — a. vplv &v vr opviSot x.t.X. “ It is certain,” observes 
Heeren, Penians,'p. 387, “from history that the Median pudest-caste, the 
magi, became established among the Persians as early as the fbundatimi of 
their monarchy by Cyrus — and that the first consequence of their appwintment 
was the introduction of a certain religious ceremonial in the court of Persia. 
It by no means, however, follows from this that the Persians at once laid 
aside the manners and customs of their forefathers and as it were became 
suddenly converted into Medes, but rather that a mixture and rmion of 
their ancient and newly adopted opinions and customs took place. The 
laws of the Persians were cited with those of the Medes, their national 
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deities were still reverenced as before, and in his time Herodotus (as in the 
passage in the text) remarks certain diversities observable in the ceremonies 
of the Persians, as compared with those of the Magians.” 

b. (toTtuo/pdxravTcs k.t.X. Cf. on this custom Cicero Tuscull. Quaest. i. 
45. B. An instance of the preservation of a body thus enclosed is quoted 
by L. from the Annual Regist. of 1774, that the body of Edwd. I., which 
was covered with wax A.D. 1307, was foimd perfect by the Society of 
Antiquaries in 1774. 

c. KTdVovrts irereivd. This practice arose from their belief in 

the doctrine of a good and an evil principle, the sources of all good and ill, 
which is the foundation-stone of the whole structure both of the religious 
and political philosophy of Zoroaster, and the existence of a kingdom of 
light, and a kingdom of darkness ; in the former of which reigns Ormuzd, 
the author and giver of all good, in the latter, Ahriman, the source of all 
evil, moral as well as physical. Heeren, Persians, p. 378. These king- 
doms are eternally opposed to each other, and hence the followers of the 
Good Principle were bound to destroy aU that proceeded from the Evil ; 
such as noxious creatures, serpents, scorpions, and the like. The dog the 
friend of man, it will be observed, belonged to the Good Principle. 

d. fx^Tta, (US KOI dfxV’' ^ofua&r), let it rest, as it was at frst established. 
By which phrase, as B. notes, our author means, that he is unable to sug- 
gest any satisfactory solution of the rationale of such a custom, which marks 
so decided a difference between the Magi and the priests of Egypt ; and 
that therefore, being so unable, he has merely stated that such a custom has 
been established, and so let the matter rest without further discussion, 

Ch. CXLI. — a. The history is now resumed from i. 92. — Xdyov, an 
apologue, a fable, thus ./Esop is called XoyoTrouis, a writer of fables, in ii. 
134. B. 

b. IfUo aiXtoyrot k.t.X. On this, to use Schw's words, “ Qui sacras 
literas curant, recordabimtur Servatoris verba, apud Matth. xi. 17.” 

c. opyg €)(d/i(vot, cf. i. 88, a. 

Ch. CXLII. — a. rpoTrovs reWepos impoyroytW. four kinds of deflections, 
or varieties of language, i. e. four different dialects of the Ionic ; in the same 
fashion also the other dialects in Greece were subdivided, varying in the 
different states, where each was spoken. 

h. Mi'Xjjtos — T he founder of Miletus is said to have been Neleus, S. of 
Codrus, and as besides it, he founded two other cities, it may be concluded, 
M their dialect was the same, that these were Myus and Priene ; hence the 
inhabitants of Myus, when their city was devastated by an inundation, be- 
took themselves to Miletus and formed one state with them. B. On 
h’eleus cf. ix. 97. — On the Ionian colonies from the Oxfd. Tables, p. 6. 
‘The lonians (headed by Neleus and other Sons of Codrus) joined 
by some Thebans, (a colony of these afterwards came to Priene,) Pho- 
Clans, Abantes, and other Gks, founded 12 cities on the southern coast 
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of Lydia and the northern of Caria B. C. 1044. The most remark- 
able of these were Phocaea and Ephesus." On the remaining states 
B. quotes Raoul Rochette as follows : “ That Ephesus and Colophon 
both existed before the coming of the lonians, who turned out their 
inhabitants to make way for themselves ; that Lebedus was in the same 
way at first in the hands of the Carians ; that Teos was first founded 
by the .£olians, and then received those Miny® of Orchomenos who ac- 
companied the Ionian colonists, cf. i. 146 ; that Clazomen® and Phoc®a 
were both built at a later period, the first by colonists from Colophon, the 
second by Athenians in company with Phocians, whence probably its name 
was taken. On the 3 remaining states nothing appears certain.” On the 
Ionian states and their colonies, as well as tlie Dorian, &c., read Hermann, 
Polit. Antiq. Survey of tlie Gk Colonies, &c. § 76 — 81. Twelve of these 
towns, says Heeren, the most celebrated of which were Phoc®a, Ephesus, 
and Smyrna, formed for the space of about 90 miles, an almost uninter- 
rupted series of various establishments and edifices, and presented to the 
stranger, as he arrived by sea an imposing spectacle of civilization and 
splendour, &c. Cf. also vi. 6, a, and cf. Researches, vol. i. § The Penin- 
sula of Asia Minor, p. 107, seqq., the whole of which sect, is deserving of 
the Oxford reader’s profound attention. 

c. *Eti Si rptis vTToX. — XToi /tiv wv kcu ’Epv6. — /lovvoi. But besides 
those which / have mentioned there are three Ionian cities, two of which are 
situated on the islands Samos and Chios, but Erythrce, the third, is situated 
on the continent. Now, vvv, the Chians and Erythceans use the same 
dialect, but the Samians have one peculiar to themselves. Stephens, Gk 
Particles, p. 111. On the force of the particle, cf. v. 119, b. 

Ch. CXLIII. — a. ?!<rav iv o-K«7nj tou <j>6^ov, were sheltered or screened 
from fear : cf. vii. 172. 

b, KOI Ipbr l8pu<ratTO k.t.X. — C f. i. 148, a. 

Ch. CXLIV. — a. Karairtp k.t.X. The six Dorian colonies here enu- 
merated were the only settlements of that nation in these countries ; others 
were formed from Rhodes and others claimed their descent directly from 
Laced®mon. B. Cf. Hermann Polit. Antiq. § 79, seqq., and Muller's 
Dor. i. p. 118, seqq. Heeren 1. 1. observes that the Doric colonies 
of which Halicarnassus was the most considerable did not come up to those 
of Ionia in the fertility of their soil, or extent of their commerce ; they 
were, however, treated by the Persians on the same footing with the others. 

b. TpioTrlov ’AttoXXuvos — T riopium in Caria, which gave the name to 
the adjoining promontory where the temple stood, was built by Triopus, 
Father of Erysicthon. Apollo and Diana, it will be remembered} were the 
peculiar Deities of the Dorian Race. Cf. i. 69, c. 

c. rptVoSas — Cf. i. 92, b. 

d. (^tKXyioav .... 'AXiKopvtprov. Halicarnassus afterwards became 
subject to and the residence of the sovereigns of Caria, cf. vii. 99, a, and 
was peopled with Leleges by Mausolus. Cf. Hermmm. § 79, cf. also i. a. 
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Ch. CXLV. — a. on Kol St€ tv K.r.k. Ion S. of XuthuB Kg of Athens, 
from whom the Athenians obtained the name of lonians, led a colony to 
iEgialus, cf. vii. 94, a, on the coast between Elis and Sicyon, and at that 
time subject to Selinuntus Kg of Sicyon, whose daughter Helice he re- 
ceived in marriage. From this country they were afterwards driven 
by the Achaeans, and betook themselves to Attica, whence, with tlie sons of 
Codrus, they again migrated to Asia, and there built their 1 2 cities. B. 
Cf. Hermann. Pol. Ant. § 185. 

Ch. CXLVl. — a. iirtl <Lv . . . . fuopit] iroXXt} Xtytiv, This observation 
was perhaps directed, cf. Dahlmann p. 86, against the pride of Hecatmus of 
Miletus and others who boasted of the purity of their Ionian descent ; 
whence follows the enumeration of the other tribes who took part in 
colonizing the Ionian states. B. On these other tribes cf. Hermann. Pol. 
Ant. § 77. 

b. dwoSoo/uot, Phociatu separated from the remainder of their 

countrymen. These Phocians from Greece must by no means be con- 
founded with the Phocseans of Asia Minor, mentioned in i. 142 and 163. 
Pausanias vii. 2, explains the meaning of the word ds-oSiur/iioi by saying 
that all the Phocians took part in these colonies, except those of Delphi. 
Cf. also on the word ii. 103, and Thucyd. i. 12, B., and on the migration 
here referred to, v. 57, a. 

C. diro Tou irpvTavrftov K.r.k, This refers to the well-known custom of 
Gk colonists taking fire from the Prytaneum of the parent city, when they 
set forth on their journey. L. on the authority of Pausanias adds that 
they were furnished with arms and victuals also from the same place. 
The practice, cf. Hermann, Pol. Ant. § 74, was one of those by which the 
perpetuity of the kindred duties between the parent city and the colony 
was symlwlically set forth. Of tlie same nature was the establishment in 
the colony of the worship of the same Deities, associating writh them the 
founder as a hero, the participation in the chief festivals of the parent state, 
adopting the same emblems on the coinage, and treating the Ambas- 
sadors of the mother city with various marks of respect at festivals, sacri- 
fices, &c. Cf. also “ Colonia" in Smith’s Diet, of Antiq. 

Ch. CXLVII. a. VkdvKov — The same Glaucus mentioned by Homer 
as General of the Lycians in the Trojan War; descended from ^Eolus S. 
of Hellen ; from whom also Codrus derived his origin. B. 

b. 'Airaraipia — One of the most ancient festivals of Attica, whose origin 
B. refers to the year 1190, B.C., and consequently long before the migra- 
tion of the lonians into Asia. It was held, he considers, in honour of 
Bacchus, or rather of Dionysus Melanegis, who, according to the legend, 
deceived Xanthius, from which word dirarav, some wrongly derive the name. 
It was at this festival the children were admitted into the phratriae, cf. 
Hermann, Pol. Ant. § 110, and the young men into the list of citizens. 
It was the great political and religious festival of “ the union of the vdropts, 
or members of the Trarpai.” The etymology of the word is discussed in 
Muller, Dor. i. p. 95. The most natural transition appears to be iraryp 
(in cennposition TroTup) iraropuK (whence irarovpios, aTrarovpux), irarpa ; 
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and accordingly 'AjroToupia is a festival of the paternal unions, of the varoplat, 
of the irdrpai : — the festival at which all the Patrae connected by marriage 
met, and took part in the same rites and sacrifices, and thus formed a 
certain political division, called a Phratria from ^par^p i. q. fratcr. 

Ch. CXLVIII. — a. IIo<rtiS«Wi 'EXiKuvua. The name Heliconian was 
derived from Helice of Achaia, in which the lonians had built a temple 
during their sojourn in that country, cf. i. 145, a. ; hence at their mi- 
gration, they carried with them the worship of this Deity, and built the 
temple here referred to, preserving the ancient appellation. L. observes, 
on Uie authority of Eustathius, that the Eolians formed their possessives 
from the gen. case plur., thus 'EXuoivios from 'EXocaiv, gen. of 'EXocol. 
The temple stood in the territory of Priene, whose inhabiUuits presided at 
the sacrifice. Thucyd. iii. 104, speaks of the festival of to Effteala among 
the lonians, which if it was the same as is here called the Havtolvia, would 
appear, cf. Hermann, § 77, n. 18, to have been transferred to Ephesus at 
a later period. Cf. further on the Festival, the references given in i. 
18, b. 

b. Kardirep rwv HcpocoDv k.t.X. Cf. i. 139, a. 

Cu. CXLIX. — a. Kvprj, fj <f>puc<avU KoXiopJvrf — Of the .®olic colonies 
theOxfd Tables present the following sketch — “B.C.1124 iEolic migrations 
successively headed by Penthilus, a S. of-Orestes, Archelaus his grandson, 
and Grais his great grandson, who occupy the coasts of Mysia and Caria, 
the islands of Lesbos, Tenedos and the Hecatonnesi, cf. i. 151. On the 
mainland they erected 12 cities, Uie most distinguished of which were 
Cyme and Smyrna. Their chief settlements however were in Lesbos. All 
their towns were independent, and possessed peculiar forms of government.” 
Hermann observes that besides these, many others were subsequently 
founded from Lesbos and Cyme, extending along the Troad to Abydos, cf. 
i. 151, and Thucyd. iv. 52, and along the opposite Thracian coast; such 
ns Sestos, lldtus ix. 115, and (Enos, Thucyd. vii. 57. Magnesia on the 
Maeander was also considered an jEolic settlement, but on the other hand, 
Smyrna, one of the 12, early passed into the hands of the lonians. Pol. 
Ant. § 76. He also adds (n. 11,) on the autliority of Strabo, tliat Cyme 
was founded by Cleuas and Malaus, 20 years after Lesbos, and was named 
4>piKU)vis from Mt. Phricion in Locris ; the former dwelling place of these 
chiefs, who derived their origin from Agamemnon. On the idea, appa- 
rently unfounded, that the 1 2 cities composed a league, similar to that of 
the lonians, holding their federal festivals at the temple of Apollo Grynaeus ; 
see n. 12 of the same §. 

Ch. cl. — a. ^pvpvrpf — This town had originally been called Ephesus ac- 
cording to Hermann, § 76, n. 18 ; referring to Strabo xiv. p. 939, who is 
quoted by L., to the efiect that the name Smyrna belonged at first to a 
division of Ephesus, whose inhabitants founded the city here alluded to, 
and gave it the name of that part of Ephesus, which they had at first oc- 
cupied ; but the .Eolians subsequently obtained possession of the city, wliich 
they were again forced to leave, owing to the attack of the Smymaeans 
and Colophonians with whom the ejected inhabitants had taken refuge. 
This account, which makes Smyrna to be primarily an Ionian colony from 
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Ephesus, diiTers from that of Hdtus, who considers it .^olian at first, but, 
taken from tliem by the Colophonians, an Ionian settlement. Either ac- 
count will equally explain the allusion in i. 16. 

b. TO tmrXa — Cf. i. 94, g. 

Ch. CLI. — a. tZv h/ rg’l^ ohcrifuvfiiv. Such were Antander, and those 
cities thereabouts which Thucyd. speaks of as ot ’AKraioc koXov^cvcu, 
also Gargara, Assus, and others, in number 30, as B. conjectures : cf. 
Xenoph. Hell. III. i. 16. Hermann, n. 14, § 76. From v. 94, it ap- 
pears also that the ./EoUans had the whole of the Troad, which they laid 
claim to from its having been conquered by Agamemnon, and to which the 
Athenians, as having also shared in the Trojan expedition, asserted an 
equal right. Sigaeum is there mentioned as having been taken from the 
Mitylenaeans by Pisistratus. Cf. Tlxirlwall, ii. p. 62, and v. 65, b. 91. 
94. 


b. rtvT€ (ihr TToX. K.T.X. Lesbos reckoned 5 cities, Mitylene, Antissa, 
Pynha, Eresus and Methymna, all of which Mitylene appears subsequently 
to have united under its government. Cf. Thucyd. iii. 2. Hermann, 
§ 76, n. 9, 

c. *E(caTov vrjtTouTi — These islands, hod. Moschonnesia, in number about 
40, lie in the strait between Lesbos and the mainland. 

Ch. CLIII. — a. tXAttr^a, i. e. ra tv Xot^qj ycvd/ifva, tbeir subject of 
conversation . — Xttrjff; conversation, ii. 32 ; ix. 71. — airippupt, cf. iv. 142, 
®. With regard to the narrative that follows, ch. 153 — 161, in which 
Hdtus relates, in his simple style, the story of the Lydian Pactyas, who 
made the unsuccessful attempt to deliver his country from the dominion of 
Cyrus, cf. Dahlmann’s remarks, p. 88, on the improbability that our author 
had before him, or made use of, the works of Charon of Lampsacus — “ a 
popular and credulous writer contemporary with and perhaps rather earlier 
than Hdtus.” Cf. also vi. 37, b. 

b. hriTpaj/av IltjpoT;, Cf. Heeren, Persians, ch. ii. pp. 417 and 

423, on the careful separation made between the civil and military 
powers in the Persian system of Government by Satraps, the foundation of 
which beneficial arrangement was laid at the very commencement of tlie 
empire, by the appointment of receivers of the royd treasury, together with 
that of commanders of the forces. 

c. Kopu^tiv, transferre, deferre, in regios scilicet Thesauros. B. 

d. Tqv wpump' €iv(u, at least at first, or for the present, lopav or oSov 

being usually supplied. S. and L. The verb clvcu put absolutely, as in 
«in< {tvai for Matth. Gr. Gr. § 546. Cf. ii. 44. 'HpoocXtds k.t.X. 

*nd iv. 33. ras ovopAj^cnxri k.t.X. and Hermann, ad Viger. p. 177. Schw. 


e. Sglkcu — Cf. iii. 93, d, vii. 64, a. 

f. iirtixf — Cf. i. 80, d. 
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Cii. CLV. — a. is ct Tis K.r.X. Taken perhaps from the v. of Stasinus, 
Niprtos Ss iraripa xrctras nxuSas KaToXstirct — a proverbial sa 3 ring in Greece. 
Cf. Aristot. llhet. i. 15, § 14. B. 

b. iyo) (/ip avafi. <f>ipo), I now, in expiation, bear the consequences, 
or take the responsibility on my own head. This expression, imitated, as B. 
notes, frum Homer, Odyss. xix. 92. 8 op Kt<f>aXy ivapdieit, refers to wiping 
the sword or knife on the head of the victim, after killing it ; which con- 
stituted part of the fuurxaXtleur. Cf. the Schol. in Soph. Electra, 445. 

c. Tip crv K.T.X. — From i. 153, we leam that it was not Pactyas, but 
Tabalus, who was governor of Sardis ; unless therefore we suppose that 
CrcBsus intentionally spoke thus, as considering that Pactyas, from having 
the care of the treasures, had, ipso facto, the care of the city also, it is only 
left us to suppose that our author has fallen into an inaccuracy ; for the 
supposition of Wess., understanding tovtov, scil. tov TdySoXov, after dSuccun', 
appears little agreeable to the diction of Hdtus. Schw. 

d. ToSc avTciun hrlra(ov x.r.X. This passage is noticed by Heeren, 
Persians, ch. ii. p. 341, as alluding to “ one of the 3 methods, at different 
times adopted, for the maintenance of dominion acquired by the Persians 
through conquest. I. the most natural and simple of these was by keeping 
on foot standing armies in the conquered districts at their expense. II., by 
the transplanting, cf. ii. 104, a., as it were, such conquered nations as 
having been once overcome had proved refractory. III. a perhaps still 
more extraordinary method adopted for the same end, was that of compel- 
ling by positive laws, certain powerful and warlike nations to adopt habits 
of luxury and effeminacy. — In this way, from the most warlike people of 
Asia, the Lydians soon became the most effeminate ; a lot, which, within a 
short time, was shared by their conquerors also, uncompelled by any legal 
enforcement of luxury.” 

e. namfXtvav — Cf. i. 94, c. 

Cn. CLVII. — a. avfilSovXfjt iripi — with regard to the counsel they must 
take in this matter, or touching the decision they had to come to about it. B. 
On avt^ai, to refer it, cf. vi. 66, a. 

b. h/ Bpayx&ga-u Cf. i. 46, d, 

Ch. CLX. — a. ’AOr/vairjv IIoXiou;(oi; — This Goddess especially belonged 
to the Chians, as an Ionian colony from Atliens, whence they trans- 
ported her worship. The epithet, like that of HoXus, denotes her 
guardianship of tlie acropolis or citadel, of which at Athens, this Goddess 
and Zfvs HoXtcvs were tlie especial protectors ; the word HdXts being par- 
ticularly and originally applied to that part of the city. 

b. ini Tu 'Arapvti purOa, on condition of receiving the region of Atameus 
as their pay. Cf. vi. 29, viii. 106. Schw. The town of Atameus or 
Atarna was situated on the sea coast of Mysia, over against Lesbos. A 
few lines above, speaking of the reward that the Mitylenaeans were to 
receive, observe tlie force of the particle 8 jJ after ooiji, denoting that the 
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quantity spoken of is definite — oI Mvr. k.t.X. .... o<r<^ 8^. ov yap €)(to 
TovTo y€ €.hritv aTp€K€<ai» “ But the Mitylenaeans, on Mazares sending to 
desire them to give up Pactyas, were ready to do so for a certain sum of 
money i which was specified^ but the exact amount of which I am not able 
to state.’* yl contrasts toOto, the exact amount, with the otlier cir- 
ciunstances of the transaction. Stephens. Gk. Particles, p. 64. 

c. ovT€ ovXtt5 KpiOoiv 'jrp6')Q)<nv — neither barley to sprinkle^ on the head of 
the victim. On the well known custom of sprinkling barley and salt on the 
head of the victim, L. remarks that there was a difference between 
the Grk and the Roman manner of observing this custom ; the first 
sprinkling the barley in whole grains, wliile the latter roasted the barley, 
reduced it to powder, and having mixed it with salt, cast it on the victim. 
This barley in grains was called ouAxu and Attice o\ai. Cf. Aristoph. Pax. 
948, and Horn. Odyss. iii. 442, quoted by B. The mola salsa of the 
Latins, L. cautions the reader from supposing it to have been made into a 
cake or any consistent form : cf. Horace, “ Farre pio et saliente mica,” and 
Ovid, “Far erat et puri lucida mica salis.” Cf. also Sacrificiumj in 
Smith’s Diet, of Antiq. p. 830. 

d. aTTilxero—were kept away. As this verb is scarcely ever found pas- 
sively in this sense, some would conjecture hripytro ; but as airixuv is 
found in the act. in the sense of keeping off or removing, in viii. 20. 22, 
there appears no sufficient reason why it should not be here used passively 
in the same sense. B. 

Ch. CLXII. — a, Tov 6 MiJSwv k.t.X. On the circumstances, cf. i. 119. 

Ch. CLXIII. — a, rov tc 'ASplgv — The Adriatic. — By Tvparp/vq, as 
Bredow observes, we are not to understand Tyrrhenia alone, cf. i. 94, h., 
but all Italy ; for what we call Italy is by Hdtus rather considered as a 
part of Tyrrhenia. *iPgpLrp^, Spain. The name Tartessus was applied by 
the inhabitants of the East to all the most remote regions of the West, but 
by the Phoenicians particularly to the South parts of Spain ; whence we 
find it given both to the Baetis, or Guadalquivir, and to the island formed 
by the two mouths of that stream, and also to the town, if such existed, 
there situated, and to all the region thereabouts. Hence it would seem 
that if there was a town of the name, and not only a country, it was 
founded by the Phoenicians, whose yoke, it afterwards cast off*. B. 
Cf. Heeren, Asiatic Nations, ii. ch. 2, p. 44. and 50, cf. also iv. 152, h. 

h. evavTiXXovro .... irevTrjKovripouri, Cf. i. 2, b. On this use of 
penteconters, vessels of the long shape, of 50 oars, usually employed for 
warfare among tlie Phocseans, for purposes of merchandise, B. remarks 
that such a custom was necessitated at that time, from the naval power and 
frequent piracy of the Tuscans. Cf. Heeren. African Nations, i. p. 163, 
and vi. 17, where Dionysius of Phocaea retaliates on them. 

e. * ApyavOtavuK. Alluding to this passage, Heeren, 1. 1. observes that it 
is quite certain that the Phoenician colonies in Spain, if not independent 
from the first, became so at a very early period ; for when the Phocaean 
Gks first voyaged to Phoenician Spain, which happened in tlie period of 
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€30118, about 556 B.C., they found Tartessus existing as a free state, with 
its own king, who bore himself so civilly towards the Greeks as plainly to 
show, that he was not unaccustomed to the visits of strangers. 

d, Tov M^Soi^ — Cyrus ^ Kg of the MedeSj cf. i. 2, or Persians ; for as 
B. notes, among the Gks the Persians were very commonly signified under 
the appellation of Medes. So also in vii. 136, Xerxes is addressed by the 
same title. Cf. vii. 62, a. 

Ch. CLXIV. — a, ^ ot Karaxp^i that it is enough for him, that he 
would he satisfied, &c. Cf. iv. 118, vii. 70, quoted by B., who calls atten- 
tion to the use of the pres, indie, in this passage. Cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. 
§ 529, 5. The Greeks often quote the words of another narratively, and 
yet suddenly change into the arat. recta, as it the person himself spoke. 
Hence they often combine both kinds of speech, keeping the persons or the 
infin. from the orat, obliqua, the tenses and moods from the orat. recta ; 
and on the same ground, in narration, they consider tlie main verb as well 
as the accompanjring circumstances of an event as present, and hence use 
the present indie. Render irpofta;!^ctum tower or bulwark, rather than battle^ 
ment. So also in iii. 151. 

b, Kal oLKTjfia tv Kartpukrat. to consecrate one edifice, viz. to the king ; in 
token of their subjection to the Persian power ; Wess ; for whatever be- 
longed to the Monarch was considered sacred, and hence this building 
might be considered as consecrated, or dedicated, to him. — ^Schw. 

c, tTTLTrXa — Cf. i. 94, g, — ypa<i>‘q painting^ 

d, 8c ^KOLgv K.T.X. The migration of the Phocaeans is fixed by 
Schultz and L. in B.C. 542. B. 

Ch. CLXV. — a. ras Otvovcrcras — These islands lay near Chios, between 
it and tlie mainland. Cf. Thucyd. viii. 24. They appear to be five in num- 
ber and are now called Spalmatori, B. or Spermadori, 

b. (ovcoft^ourt — Cf. i. 68,/. 

c. Kvpvov. Corsica, so called from Cymus S. of Hercules. Diodor. Sicul. 
V. 13. B. 

d. dveom^avTO— This word, usually rendered they erected or built, signi- 
fies properly they obtained possession of after turning out its Jormer inhabi- 
tants ; ejectis cultoribus, dvaoraTtuv TronjOevroiv, Schw. 

e. *AkakL7], Afterwards called Aleria, whither a colony was afterwards 
sent by Scylla ; situated on the E. coast of the island. Its foundation is 
dated by Schultz, B.C. 562. — B. 

/. ftv8pos o-tSiJpco? — a mass of red-hot iron, and in gen. a lump of any 
metal, even not hot. S. and L. Diet. Also a mass of stone, in which sense 
Horace, Epod. xvi. 25, appears to have understood it. Aristides, accord- 
ing to Plutarch, bound himself by a similar oath ; whence the phrase 
4>wKaca)v dpd appears to have become proverbial. B. 
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Ch. CLXVI. — a. Tvpffrjvoi mu Kapx>i86vtot, On the Tyrseni or Tuscans, 
cf. i. 163, a. From the naval power possessed by both these nations, their 
alliance is accounted for ; afterwards we find them united in league, cf. 

Find. Pyth. i. 1 39, seq. — Nieburh considers that only .the Tuscans of 
Ag)'lla, afterwards called Caere, are here to be understood, and not the whole 
body of the nation, as from i. 167 we find that t)ie Agyllaeans alone had to 
expiate the murder of the captives. B. On the commercial treaties be- 
tween Carthage and the Etrurians and Romans, a great part of which 
related to the suppression of piracy, cf. Heeren, African Nations, i. 

p. 162. 

6. KaSfuiij T« yuerj k.t.X. A Cadmean victory, one in which the con- 
queror received more harm than he inflicted, a dear-bought victory. Schw. 

Some explain this proverb, from Cadmus’ victory over the dragon, in which 
he lost all his men but one ; others from the combat of Eteocles and Poly- 
nices. In Plato de Legg. i. 1 1 , occurs KaZfuia iratZfia a ruinous education ; 

Creuzer further cautions the reader, that the victory mentioned in the text, 
is not to be confounded with that which Thucyd. i. 13, says the Phocaeans 
gained over the Carthaginians, when founding Marseilles ; as that place 
was founded nearly 60 years before the time here spoken of. 

Ch. CLXVII. — a. T<bv 81 k.t.X, Schw. considers the gen. ainSiv, the 
Phocceans, to depend on the comparative iroXXm irXfious, q.d. that the Cartha- 
ginians and Tuscans made far more captives out of the crews of the vessels 
that were destroyed, than the Phocceans ; and these they divided by lot, ^c. 

The rendering of B. who also understands aurtuv of the Phocaeans, but con- 
siders it to be, what is called, the genitive partitive, cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 

319., seems better still : Far the greater part of the Phoccean crews of the 
vessels that were destroyed the Carthaginians and the Tuscans divided by 
lot, and led them out and stoned them, Multo plures virorum e navibus sub- 
nersis interceptorum Phocceensium, Carthagines Tyrrhenique, sortitione 
facta, abductos lapidibus obruerunt. The expression Sia^eipcurcW the reader 
will note as signifying, not necessarily the entire destruction, or foundering 
of the ship, but only its being rendered water-logged by the blows of the 
enemies’ beaks, so as only barely to float with the deck above water, though 
useless for the purposes of warfare and unable either to defend itself, or to 
escape. 

b. 'kyvXXmoun — inhabitants of Agylla ; built, according td most writers, 
by the 'Thessalian Pelasgi. Cf. Raoul-Rochette, History of the Gk colo- 
nics i. p. 305. B. It was afterwards, as above observed, i. 166, a, called 
Care ; the inhabitants of which town afterwards obtained the Roman fran- 
chise, but without the suffragium. Cf. Hor. I. Epist. vi. 62, &c. 

c. iKTqcravTo irdXtv K.T.X. they obtained possession of the city, &c. ; for 
Ihis verb shows, that the Phocaeans were not the first builders of this eity ; 
but gained it by some means from some other nation, who before held it. 

The CEnotrians, B. also observes, formerly inhabited the Bruttiah territory 
»nd Lucania, and before the invasion of the SabeUi, the Western coast as far 
Posidonia. Cf. Nieburh. Hist, of Rome, i. 15.68. B. The city ’YtXi; was 
afterwards called Elea, and, by the addition of the digamma,Yelia, by which 
name it is generally known. 

h 
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d. u« Toi' Kvproy .... ktutox, condere Cyrnutn, i. e. Cymum ut heroera 
eolere sacris. B. The reader will observe the word Krltrai, is capable of 
two significations ; founding a city, in which the Phocaeans at first under- 
stood it, and establishing sacred rites to the memory of the hero Cyrnus, the 

5. of Hercules, according to Servius, the sense intended by the oracle. 

Cn. CLXVIII. — a. cKTurav . . . The date ofthis 2nd foundation 

of Abdera, on the cape Baloustra, see Eton Geog. p. 329, by the Teians is 
fixed by L. at B.C. 541. Timesius, or Timesias, governor of Clazonienae, 
is mentioned by jElian and Plutarch as a man of great wisdom and virtue, 
who went into voluntary exile, and hence first founded Abdera, B.C. C56, 
according to Eusebius. B. Cf. on Abdera, the learned article in the 
Class. Diet. 

Ch. CLXIX. — a. Si, is kou k.t.X. Cf. i. 143. 

h. TO Seiircpov 'lun/cq tStSovXom). On the first subjection of Ionia, cf. i. 

6, 28, and i. 92, a, on the different subjections of that country. 

Ch. CLXX. — a. « SapSi. Here, as well as in v. 106, and vi. 2, Hdtus 
mentions Sardinia as the greatest of the islands, a mistake wliich Dahl- 
mann p. 40, lays rather heavily to his charge. We must remember that he 
is only mentioning the opinions of others and not his own, and that there is 
more excuse for him in following the commonly received account ; as it 
does not .appear he was ever able to visit it himself, and it was considered 
the first and most important province of the Carthaginians, affording them 
supplies of corn only surpassed by their African dominions, and a rich pro- 
duce of precious stones and metals. B. Cf. Heeren, African Nations, i. p. 
67—71. 

h. cTTt 8u<l>6apfifvoicri’'loxri — after the lonians were ruined, tm signifying 
after : hence iif i^eipycur/itvoit iXOtlr, of those who come too late, when the 
thing is done : Herod, viii. 94, ix. 77, &c. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 565, obs. i. 

c. 09 tKcAtue O' K.T.X. For other instances of this policy, cf. i. 98, b. 

Ch. CLXXI. — a. d/mdyd/atvosK.T.X. This practice is to be explained by 
the Persian custom, which when they began their career as conquerors, 
they adopted and always maintained, that the conquered nations should 
swell the numbers of their host and accompany them in tlieir more remote 
expeditions. Cf. iv. 87. Heereiv Persians, ch. ii, p. 438. Cf. also vii. 
108, a. ix. i. a. 

b. Kopc9. On this nation Herm.ann, Pol. Ant. § 6, remarks ; of the 
tribes that claim particular notice, witli regard to their naval power and 
piratical pursuits, are, besides the Tyrrhenian Pelasgi, cf. i. 163, b, the 
Carians and Leleges, whose naval empire was destroyed by Minos, Kg of 
Gnossus, about B.C. 1250, and who, from being possessed of all tlie islands 
and shores of the Archipelago, were confined by him to a narrow district on 
the coast of Asia Minor. What Thucyd. i. 4, says, viz. that Minos expelled 
the Carians from the Cyclades, need not, as B. notes, be considered contra- 
dictoiy of the account in Hdtus ; for probably he expelled only those who 
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were unwilling to submit, and sent colonies in their place, leaving, however, 
the rest who acknowledged his authority. Cf. Aristot. Pol. ii. 7, 2, and 
Heeren, Persians, ch. i, p. 110. 

c. o^ava — handles, these consisted of two hands fastened crosswise on the 
under side of the shield, cf. S. and L. Diet, distinguished from rcAxt/Muvev, 
the broad leather belts, often mentioned in Homer. II. II., 388, &c. B. Cf. 
Smith’s Diet, of Antiq. Clipeus p. 245. 

d. hr MvXacroicri Aw Kaptov — In this town, hod. Marmora, was the 
temple of Jupiter SrpaTios, cf. v. 119, a title that marks the warlike char- 
acter of the nation. B. Cf. v. 66, a. 

Cii. CLXXII. — a. ‘TrpoKexiopn^Koa-i St yhxMTcrav, k.t.X. they have ap- 
proached, as far as regards language, to the Carian, <^c., i.e. they have ac- 
commodated their language to the Carian, &c. B. 

b. ptKpi ovpmv cirovTo, The same thing was done by the Seges- 

tans in carrying Diana out of their city ; but with the difference that, in the 
place of arms, the matrons and maidens bore incense when following the 
Goddess to the bounds of the territory. Cf. Cicero in Verr. iv. 35. Valck. 

Ch. CLXXIII. — o. 01 Si Avkioi — “ Of the districts on the S. coast of 
Asia Minor, the Lycians were the most civilized. At an early period ac- 
cording to Strabo their cities formed a federal league, resembling that of 
the Achacans. They held congresses, and were governed by a President 
styled Lysiarchus, with other subordinate magistrates. The date of this 
constitution is uncertain, but the Lycians are always spoken of as a free 
people up to the Persian invasion, when they sank under the attacks of the 
generals of Cyrus; i. 28. 176. Their subsequent revolts prove that they 
had been reduced to the state of a conquered province, although we do not 
find any satrap of Lycia expressly mentioned.” Heeren. Persians, ch. i. 
p. 1 25. They served in Xerxes’ fleet, vii. 92, as might be expected from 
their maritime position. 

b. rrpf yap ^pfrjrqv k.t.X. The most ancient inhabitants of Crete, cf. 
Diod. Sic. v. 64. 80., were the Eteocretm, true Cretans, or aborigines, 
whose Kg was Cres ; afterwards came the Pfelasgi ; thirdly tlie Dorians, 
under Tectamus S. of Dorus, Hermann Pol. Ant. § 20, and lastly a mix- 
ture of barbarous tribes, who adopted the language of the inhabitants they 
found already there. The Minos here mentioned was the Grandf. of the 
Minos mentioned by Thucydides as famous for his naval power. On the ' 
Cretans cf. vii. 169 — 171, infr. B. On the institutions &c. of Crete, cf. 
Hermann §§21, 22. And on the Doric migration to Crete, Muller Dor. 
i. p. 36, 37, and on the Cretan character, vol. ii. p. 414. 

c. MiAvcu TtpplXai. Cf. vii. 77 and 92. B. 

d. KaraXi^ti — In the future tense here tlie notion of custom, or of a case 
of probable occurrence is conveyed. Cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 502. 4. Muller, 
Etrusc. i. p. 403, remarks that in the Etruscan inscriptions also, the name 
of the Mother is much oflener found, than that of the Father. B. 
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Ch. CLXXIV. — a. AMC€Saifiovui» awaucMfivtSioi, Cf. Herm. Fed. Ant. 
$ 79. B. notes, that the Hcraclidte, under Hippotas, were said to have 
colonized Cnidus ; which was certainly founded at a very early period, and 
that the worship of Venus among the Cnidians, the same without doubt as the 
Venus of Cythera, brought thither by the Laconian colonists, was considered 
as a proof of it. Cf., Muller's Dor. i. p. 142. 

b. Tptojriov. — Cf. i. 144, b. 

e. &pyfifvr]t Si ix rtp k.t.X. In these words B. follows the ccHistruction 
suggested by L. viz. 'BvPaxr<rir)i ipy. i< rijs X*p. cum Bubassua regio a 
Chersoneso inciperet. Hence Bybassia was without the peninsula, which 
had the name of Cnidia, and which was, with the exception of the isthmus 
that joined it to tlie main land, trkrpi oXIytfi, surrounded by water ; therefore, 
where the peninsula, which all belonged to the Cnidians, ended, Bybassia 
on the mainland began, and there the Cnidians began to dig through their 
isthmus. 

d. ivrrfs — the Chersonese, or, peninsula, 

e. Stpwroov — On the force of the imperf. here, cf. i. 68, /. — to avrlioair, 
'opposition. S. & L. Diet. Cf. also vii. 49, a, 

Ch. CLXXV. — a. TTioyojva (^0 here used in the 

same sense as wopex^i, displays, or receives. The same thing is mentioned 
again in viii. 104, where it is said to have happened only twice. B. 

Ch. CLXXVI. — a. kou artira {nryxj/ca/ k.t.X, ac deinde ignem sub- 
jecerunt, set it on fire from underneath, accenderunt, ita ut tota arx fiammis 
absumeretur — On three occasions did the Xanthians thus display their 
heroic love of liberty ; the first being the one here related, the second against 
Alexander, and the third against Brutus. Wees. 

Ch. CLXXVII. — a. to kotco 'Aalrp — Cf. i. 6, a. In the expedi- 

tion of Cyrus here alluded to, he probably conquered Bactria and the 
Sacae. Cf. Rennel p. 300. On the extent of the signification of the 
word ’Aoovpioi, cf. i. 102, 6. 

CLXXVIII.— a. T^s Now — Cf. i. 106, c. 

b. Bafivkaaf — The description here given of this city, is without doubt, 
that of an eye-witness; as is evident from chs. 181 — 183, and 193 — 200, 
and especially from the remark in c. 183, concerning the statue of Jove, 
tyoi fUv par ovk eTSov. B. Cf. Heeren, as quoted below, p. 153, note. 
In some respects, viz. the height of the walls, 200 cubits, it is manifest he 
speaks on the authority of others, who gave him the information ; for at 
the time he visited Babylon the walls were not of this, their original, 
height ; having been pulled down byDarius, iii. 159, either to the height 
of 100 cubits, according to Curtius, or of 50 cubits, according to Strabo. 
Reckoning, according to Hdtus the whole compass of the walls at 480 
stades, or 60 mUes, the space within the walls will be, according to 
Prideaux, 14,400 square st^es or furlongs; “but all of this was never 
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ftilly inhabited, the city not having had time to grow up thereto. For 
within 25 years after the death of Nebuchadnezzar, the royal seat of the 
empire was removed thence to Shushan or Susa, by Cyrus, which put an 
end to the growing glory of Babylon ; for after that it never more flou- 
rished. When Alexander came to Babylon, Curtius (y. 1,) tells us, 
no more than 90 iurlongs were then inhabited, which understood as 90 in 
length, and the same in breadth be allowed, it will follow that no more 
than 8100 square furlongs were then built upon, so that there must have 
been 6300 square furlongs unbuilt upon, which Curtius tells us were 
plowed and sown.” Rennel § 14, p. 335 seqq. remarks, that the 480 stades 
of Herodotus, taking the stade at 491 feet, would give about 126 square 
miles, or 8 times the area of London. The measure given by Ctesias and 
Clitarchus of the circuit of Babylon is by Rennel preferred to that of Hdtus, 
as they fix the number of stadia at 360, thereby agreeing with the number 
of days in the year ; a practice by no means neglected by the nations of 
antiquity, B. observes, in building cities, as well as in other undertakings. 
So Cyrus divided the Gyndes into 360 channels, i. 190 ; cf. also note on 
the walls of Ecbatana, i. 98, e, See the account of Babylon, its buildings, 
antiquities, &c., in Frideaux, Connect, i. Ft. i. bk. ii. ; and on its situation 
and resources, &c., Rennel § 14, and the extremely interesting dissertation 
on the Babylonians in Heeren, Asiatic Nations, vol. ii. p. 129, seqq. 

c. — The cubit, or ft. ; originally the length of the human 

arm from the elbow to the wrist, or to the knuckle of the middle finger. 
Smith’s Diet, of Antiq. Cubitus. See more in S . and L . Diet. — SoktuXov, 
the finger's breadth, something less than an inch, about seven-tenths. On 
the measurement of length in Hdtus, see Dahlmann p. 69. 

Ch. CLXXIX.— -a. iva — where, or, how, i. e. to what purpose. Cf. 
Schw. Lex. Herod. 

b. eXxwravTCs 8c k.t.X. — So among the Latins, ducere lateres, to mould 
or make bricks. Cf. also ii. 136, TrXiVdous tlpwrav, and Nahum iii. 14, 
W’ess. On the building materials of Babylon — the two kinds of bricks, 
those dried in the sun, and those bvumt in kilns — and the two kinds of 
cement, lime and bitumen, cf. the very interesting extracts given from Rich 
and Forter in Heeren, Babylonians, p. 181 — 187. 

c. Sia TpiyKovra So/xiav k.t.X. — between every thirty layers, or, at every 
thirtieth layer or row of bricks, stuffing in, or strengthening it with mats, or, 
hurdles of reeds. Cf. Rennel p. 337, seqq. and Heeren, 1. 1. p. 142. 

d. TTOpa. TO. €<rxara, ohcqfmTa k.t.X. along the edges of the wall they built 
edifices of a single room, turned towards each other. Wytt. B. and L. 
agree in considering juowoKuiXa to refer to the width, rather than the height, 
of these edifices or towers ; which were placed probably at certain distances 
from each other along the wall, containing each but one room, and that 
looking not outwards from the city, but either way laterally, towards the 
adjoining towers on its right and left hand. 

e. TO piaov .... wcpieXotriv. space for a chariot with 4 horses abreast to 
drive round in. Hence we may perhaps beUeve the account given 
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by Tavernier in his travels, ii. c. 8, quoted by Schw., that near the sup- 
posed site of Babylon he saw the remains of a wall of such thickness as to 
admit 6 chariots to run upon it abreast. The statements of the different 
authors, Hdtus, Pliny, Ctesias, Clitarchus, Curtius, and Strabo of the 
circuit of Babylon, and of the height and breadth of the walls, are given in 
Rennel, p. 354, note. On the gates of solid brass, Prideaux remarks, 
“ hence it is that when God promised to Cyrus the conquest of Babylhn 
he tells him that ‘ he would break in pieces before him the gates of brass.’ 
Isaiah xlv. 2.” 

/. *Is owo/Ao avrg. Probably the eity now called //it, on the Euphrates, 
128 G. miles above Hillah. Sec Rennel p. 350, where springs of bitumen 
arc still to be found. Cf. also Heeren. Babylonians, p. 142. 

Cii. CLXXX. — a. 'EpvOpijv OaXaacrav. The Persian Gulf. Cf. i. 1, 6. 

h. TO Siv hi] Tflxos K.T.X. The wall on either side, that is, on either side 
of the river, has arms stretching down to the river ; or, the arms of the wall, 
both on the East and West side of the citg, extend, or are carried, down to the 
river. In the next sentence to arm tovtov is to be understood of the space 
along the river’s bank on either side from one arm to the other; that is, from 
N. to S., and the words oi iiriKapirai .... Trora/xoS, the bends, or returns 
of the wall along either bank of the river, are further explanatory of the 
same space, and both these appear to be put absolutely, and iraparti'm to be 
taken in a neuter sense. The meaning of the passage is plainly, that from 
the point where the arms of the wall touch the river, thence on either side, a 
rampart of burnt bricks, at right angles to the artns of the wall, extends 
along the space enclosed by those arms on each bank of the river. In addi- 
tion to this explanation of B. observe that the river runs through the 
middle of the city from N. to S., that the wall first mentioned is the outer 
wall of the city, on the E. and W. sides of the river, and extending from 
N. to S. ; next, that tlie arms of these walls are at right angles with them, 
and are stretched from E. to W. down to the river’s edge, and hence make 
up together the N. and S. front of the city ; further, that from the ends of 
these arms (i. e. to aTro tovtov), another wall or bulwark of burnt brick runs 
at right angles to these last-mentioned arms, along the river’s edge, on both 
sides, and consequently from N. to S. ; and parallel with the first-men- 
tioned wall, so as to defend the city from any attacks that might he made 
with vessels coming down the river. From the gates in this wall along the 
river’s bank being left open, Cyrus was enabled to take the city. Cf. i. 
191. See the plan of Babylon in Rennel, or in the maps to Hdtus. Read 
also Prid. Connect. Pt. i. bk ii. p. 95, seqq. 

c. oocieW rpunpoffniiv k.t.X. Of houses 3 or 4 stories high. The number 
of the streets was, of course, 50 ; each 15 miles long, and each at rt-angles 
with the other; for the gates being 100 in number, from the 25 on the 
North side of the eity, went 25 streets in straight lines to the 25 gates on 
the South side of the city, and these Herodotus alludes to in the words vds 
T£ dAAas, and so also also from the 25 gates on the E. went 25 streets to 
the gates on the W., running transverse to the others and each divided into 
two parts by the river. Besides these, Prideaux remarks, there were 4 half 
streets, built only on one side, as having the wall on the other ; which went 
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round the four sides of the city, each of them 200 ft broad, while the rest 
were about an hundred and fifty. Hence the whole city was cut out into 
676 Squares, each of which was four furlongs and a half on every side, that 
is two miles and a quarter in compass. 

Ch. CLXXXI. — a. fv Si <l>dpa-€l K.T.X. — and in the centre of each division 
of the city, fortifications, or fortified huildinys, were raised. It is a matter of 
doubt on which side of the river the palace here spoken of by Herodotus 
stood. Diodorus places it on the W. side and the temple of Belus on the 
E., and he is followed by Rennel. See his plan of Babylon, in the map 
opposite p. 335. Prideaux also considers the new palace, the one probably 
alluded by Herodotus, to be on the Westn. side, while the old palace and 
the temple of Belus stood on the Eastn. This opinion is considered as 
totally erroneous by Heeren p. 161, on the anthority of Rich and Porter. 
“ The principal ruins lie on the E. bank — of these 3 immense mounds are 
found in succession from North to South ; the 1st called by the Arabians 
MukqlUbe, the overturned, which is the largest. This building has been 
erroneously taken for the ancient temple of Belus, its structure being quite 
opposed to the pyramidical form in which this was built. It was probably 
the fortress which defended this quarter of the town, in which the royal 
palace was situated. 2ndly, el Kasr, the palace, in the ruins of which relics 
may be traced of the celebrated hanging gardens. 3d the Amram hill, 
p. 156 — 159 ; On the W. bank is the tower-like ruin called the Birs Nim- 
rod, Nimrod's tower, which corresponds with the ancient temple of Bel in 
form, dimensions and situation,” p. 164, seqq. 173, 175. 

h. Albs BtjXou Ipbv k.t.\. Belus the same with Bel and Baal, the Lord ; 
hence as the chief God of the Babylonians, Herodotus adds Aibs to explain 
to the Gks his degree of dignity ; Hammer considers him to be same as the 
Sun, an opinion apparently more probable than that of Gesenius ; viz. that 
the planet Jupiter was worshipped under this title. B. The tower that 
stood within the temple is by Heeren, B., and Prideaux held to be the 
tower of Nimrod, generally called the tower of Babel ; Heeren’s opinion is 
founded principally on the travels of Porter, who distinguished the remains 
of 3 out of the 8 stories, and found that the length and breadth of the Birs 
Liimrod, cf. the preceding note a, agree with what is stated by Hdtus, so 
far as they can be determined from a mountain-heap of ruins. “ Bel is 
supposed to have been the same with Nimrod and to have been called Bel 
from his dominion and Nimrod from his rebellion, this latter word signify- 
ing Rebel and referring to his revolting from God to follow his own wicked- 
ness. The height of the tower being a furlong, fid! 600 ft, and therefore 
higher than the greatest pyramid by 119 ft, it was prodigious enough to 
answer the description in the Bible of the Tower of Babel, and it is by 
several Authors attested to have been all built of Bricks and Bitumen, as 
the Scriptures tell us the Tower of Babel was. Furthermore Callisthenes, 
who accompanied Alexander to Babylon, is said to have found that the Baby- 
lonians had astronomical observations, taken from the top of the tower, for 
1903 yrs backward from that time ; which carries us up to the 1 15th year 
after the flood, i. e. 14 years after the tower of Babel was built, which was 
completed in the year Peleg was born, 101 years after the flood. Prid. 
Con. Pt. i. bk. i. The reader need hardly be advised to read the whole of 
the very interesting accounts of these ruins in Sir Ker Porter’s Travels, ex- 
tracted in Heeren. 1. 1. 
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c. KOI 01 Tpoirtfo iropoKcrroi — Gesenius, quoted by Cr. considers this to 
refer to the custom that was called by the Romans lectistemium and prac- 
tised as well by them and the Gks, as by the Asiatic nations. See the 
story of Bel in the Apocrypha. B. The idea conveyed under this practice 
is alluded to by Arnold, Hist, of Rome, vol. iii. p. 117, speaking of the 
means adopted by the Romans to propitiate Heaven, after the disaster of 
Thrasymenus — “for three days those solemn sacrifices were performed, in 
which the images of the gods were taken down from their temples, and laid 
on couches richly covered, with tables full of meat and wine set before 
them, in the sight of all the people, as if the gods could not but bless the 
city where they had designed to receive hospit^ty.” 

d. 01 XaXSaioi — By the Chaldaeans are here meant the race of priests in 
Babylon, wbo applied themselves particularly to astronomy, astrology, phi- 
losophy and soothsaying ; see Dan. ii. 2, 4 ; and who in the time of 
Strabo are said to have dwelt by themselves in a particular part of the city, 
viz. the East side, cf. Heeren. Babylonians, p. 175, and alone to have 
had the name of Chaldseans, while the rest of the people were called Baby- 
lonians. The nation of the Chaldeans, B. considers formerly to have dwelt 
in the plains watered by the Upper Araxes, and to have been a nomad and 
warlike tribe, greatly given, like the Arabs, to plunder. This, the reader 
will recollect, agrees with the first notice we have of them in Scripture, 
viz. that three bands of them carried off Job’s camels ; Job. i. 17, as well as 
with Heeren. Bab. vol. ii. p. 145. 147, “we must distinguish the ancient 
inhabitants, the Babylonians, who dwelt here before die invasion of the 
Chaldaeans from the latter race, who about the year 630, B.C., became the 
dominant people of Babylon. A revolution then took place in Asia, similar 
to that which Cyrus afterwards effected. A nomad people under the name 
of Chaldmans, perhaps identical with the Scythians, cf. iv. 11, a, descending 
from the Mts. of Taurus and Caucasus, overwhelmed Southern Asia and 
made themselves masters of the Syrian and Babylonian plains. Babylonia, 
which they captured, became the chief seat of their empire, and their king, 
Nebuchadnezzar, by subduing Asia to the shores of the Mediterranean, 
earned his title to be ranked among the most famous of Asiatic conquerors. 
Thus was founded the Babylonian-Chaldaean Empire, which about^half a 
century later was in its turn overthrown by Cyrus.” The reader will be 
careful not to confound the Chaldaeans the priests so ealled (cf. Heeren. 1. 
1. p. 189,) with the Magi of the Persians, in whose religion a far greater 
degree of purity, as B. notes, is to be observed, as admitting of no images 
or statues of the Gods ; cf. i. 131, a . ; while the Chaldaeans were parti- 
cularly given to the worship of idols. Hence their manner of worship was 
held in detestation by the Jews and Persians, and hence arose the sacrilege 
of Xerxes mentioned in i. 183. 

Ch. CLXXXII. — a. Koi/tarai .... ywrj. The female attendants on 
the Gods mentioned by our Author at Babylon, Thebes, and Patara, were 
of the same kind, as those who were known in Asia and Greece under the 
name of lepoSovXoi. Such in Corinth was the ItpoSovXia, in Athens in the 
Hetaerarum Societas, instituted by Solon. B. Even in Egypt there ap- 
pears to have been women attached to the temples, though not as priestesses. 
Cf. ii. 35, d. 

b. ov yap !>v ... . avToOt. According to Servius, Apollo gave his 
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answers during the 3 winter months at Patara, and during the 6 sununer 
months at Delos, “ Delius et Patareus.” Hor. III. Od. iv. 64. B. Cf. 
Smith’s Diet, of Antiq., Oraculum, p. 671. 

CLXXXIir. — a. m tov ypovov fKtivov — even at that time, that is, up to 
the time of Xerxes ; as is manifest from what follows. B. adds nothing on 
the possibility of the statue mentioned in the text being the same as that 
which Nebuchadnezzar set up in the plains of Dura, Dan. iii. 1. If the 
height given by Herodotus be correct, that is 12 cubits, it could not be 
the same ; for that mentioned in Daniel was 60 cubits in height, that is the 
image and pedestal together, as Prid. observes, who goes on to shew that 
the image itself was 27 cubits, i. e. 40^ ft., which exactly agrees with what 
Diod. Sic. ii. 9, says, that “Xerxes, after his return from his Grecian expe- 
dition, plundered the temple of its immense riches ; among which were 
several statues of massy gold, one of which was 40 ft. in height,” doubtless 
the same as that spoken of by Daniel, which contained, according to 
Diodoims, 1,000 talents of gold. Unless, therefore, the text be incorrect, 
or the account given by the priests to our author erroneous, the statue here 
mentioned as taken away by Xerxes could not have been the same as that 
spoken of by Diodorus and Daniel ; which was more than double the height 
given by Herodotus. On the words fyo) (lcv piv ovk ciSov, cf. i. 178, b, and 
on the motives of Xerxes in plundering the temple; besides that of 
recruiting his exhausted treasury after his calamitous expedition into 
Greece, cf. i. 181, d. It is also mentioned by Arrian, quoted by Wess. Cf. 
also Heeren, 1. 1. p. 169. 

Ch. CLXXXIV. — a. h> roun 'Aaentpioun \6youn — Cf. i. 106, d. 

b. '%(plpap.i<s. The Queen whom our author here speaks of is clearly 
distinguished from others of the same name, by his adding that she lived five 
generations before Nitocris, and according to L., 746, B. C. who dates Ni- 
tocris 620. B.C. Some have supposed that Herodotus here alluded to 
Semiramis the wife of Ninus, and therefore have conjectured 15, or 50, 
generations instead of the 5 in the text ; but neither of Ninus or Semiramis 
his wife, does he ever make any mention, or of any other Queen of that 
name, besides the one here spoken of. On the Semiramis who founded 
Babylon, see Diod. ii. 4 — 21. B. This note of B’s. is particularly valu- 
able, as Heeren, p. 168, I, L, speaking of the (Mythological?) Semiramis, 
who is said to have founded Babylon, has inadvertently confused the 
Semiramis of Ctesias and Diodorus with the one here spoken of. 

c. irtXayi^tiv — to overflow, or, to form a sea. So, speaking of Babylon, 
Isaiah, xxi. 1, says. The burden of the desert of the sea, and in Jer. li. 36, 
I will dry up her sea. 

Ch. CLXXXV. — a. NmsKpis — This Queen is by Heeren, 1. 1. p. 148. 
179, supposed to have been the wife of Nebuchadnezzar, and so, according 
to Hdtus, mother to Labynetus or Nabonadius, the Belshazzar of Daniel, 
the last Kg. of Babylon ; by Wess. and by Prid. she is considered to be 
the d. in law of Nebuchadnezzar, and wife to Evil Mcrodach his s. and in 
that manner m. to Belshazzar. Cf. i. 77, b. In the first sentence, avrrj 
<rwfT. yevopan} k.t.\. the participle is put in parentheses, when they have 
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a subject in common with the principal proposition, and in this case the 
verb in the principal proposition extends its influence to the parenthesis. 
Matth. Or. Gr. § 556, obs. 1. 2. 

b. NT>«v. Cf. i. 106, c. 

c. irpSna fiiv k.t.X. On these works cf. Frideaux Conn. Ft. i. By 
other writers they are attributed to Nebuchadnezzar, and perhaps, as Fri- 
deaux observes, Nitocris his d. in law finished what he had left unperfected 
at his death, and that procured her with Herodotus the honour of the 
whole. 

d. Zare brj rpls k.t.X. “ Herodotus relates as a curious fact that the 
Euphrates had been rendered so serpentine by the number of canals dug 
above Babylon, that in its passage to the city, it passed tliree times the As- 
syrian village of Ardericca, and certainly on three difierent dap. It is 
evident from this passage that Ardericca lay above Babylon, and that the 
aim of this undertaking was to defend the country from the Medes and to 
facilitate the navigation of the vessels from the higher countries. Hence it 
seems probable that these alterations were made in the districts where the 
bed of the Euphrates is full of rocks and sandbanks, and that they formed 
an immense series of sluices and floodgates, making the river navigable, 
but at the same time so lengthening it, both by the time occupied 
in going through the numerous locks, and by the numerous windings of 
the canal, as to make it a three days’ voyage to pass the village of 
Ardericca. But all that seems extraordinary vanishes, if it be considered 
that the canal was cut in this zigzag manner to diminish the fall occasioned 
by the steepness of the land. Thus the two outer branches of the canal, in 
passing to and fro, touched the two extreme points of the village : while 
the centre also passed by it, which fully explains the length of the voyage, 
while the time it occupied may be accounted for, by the delay occasioned 
in passing the great number of locks. This, to be sure, is no more than a 
conjecture, but it seems a more probable one, than that which makes the 
length of the canal alone require a navigation of three days’ duration.” 
Heeren, Bab. vol. ii. p. 133, 134. 

e. avb rrjvZf T^s 6aXaxr(rrft — The JEgean, or, the Mediterranean. Cf. i. 
1, h. The voyagers would, after navigating the Mediterranean, leave their 
vessel at some port of Syria, and then go by land to the Euphrates, and 
taking ship, sail down the river with the stream. The proposition es after 
KOTaTrXconrts is rejected by Schw., but the words may be taken in a sensus 
prsegnans ; when they have come •down to the Euphrates, that is, from the 
mountains they must pass in crossing from the Mediterranean, and proceed 
thereon to Babylon. B. 

f. piyajOcK Ktu vij/oi &rov rl lari. This B. renders, tantce est illud opus 

magnitudinis et altitudinis quantce vix quidquam aliud invenitur. — The el- 
lipsis in the sentence, according to his construction of it, he does not give. 
The words oa-ov n tori, it would seem, have an idiomatic sense, such as, so 
great is it ! hence render, worthy of admiration, so great is it in size and 
height ! Schw. considers it used for on too-oOto cctti. On the work here 
spoken of cf. Heeren. /. 1. p. 135. “ But according to Hdtus,” &c. &c. 
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g. iXvrpov a reservoir for the pools of standing water left by the 

river. The lake would act as a drain or receptacle for the waters of the 
morass formed by the overflowing of the river, and thus save the flelds. 
ts TO v&up, till they came to water, that is, stagnant water, as Heeren ex- 
plains. 

h. iK T£ Twv nXotov .... fioKfnj, Here after iKBtKtjrai imderstand tous 
soXc/iibvs — that after the enemies had done navigating the river, when they 
disembarked to go by land to Babylon, they would have to march round the 
extent of the lake, and hence their journey would be the longer and their 
progress would be more easily prevented, than if they could at once advance 
straight on the town. — B. 

Ch. CLXXXVI. — a. ravra ph/ bi) k.t.X. — These works or fortifications, 
she, the Queen, raised around her city [having taken them] from the exca- 
vation ; that is, she applied the earth that had been dug xtp in the formation 
of the lake to make the embankments spoken of. roiijrSe e( air. k.t.X. and 
after them, cf. i. 86, c, she made the following addition. 

b. ra )(uXea rov trorapov .... avoiKoBopijO't — she built up the banks 
of the river. Sec., that is, lined them with a facing of brick ; constructing, 
that is, quays or embankments on both sides of the river. This work, cf. 
Prid., was carried on for the length of 160 furlongs, or 20 miles ; and 
therefore must have begun 2 J miles above the city, and continued down 2 J 
miles below it ; for through &e city was no more than 15 miles. 

e. €s biov — Cf. 119, a. 

d. ytifnjpa — This bridge was, cf. Diod. Sic. ii. 8, five stades in length, 
and was probably built of this length by the Queen, not only so as to cross 
the usual bed of the river, which, according to Strabo, was only one furlong 
across, but also to correspond with the width of the stream, when it hap- 
pened to overflow. On the mins of this bridge, see Buckingham’s Travels, 
p. 482. B. 

Ch. CLXXXVII. — a. oi yap aptivov. An instance of what is generally 
ealled ‘ Meiosis,’ signifying not only that it will not be better, but that it will 
he much worse. — Cf. Hesiod. Op. etDi. 748, and Hdtus, iii. 71 and 82, 
quoted by Wess. 

b. dvoi^as 8* — The same thing is related by Josephus, Antiq. vii. 15, 
*iii. 8, to have happened to Herod on opening the tomb of David, in which 
Solomon was said to have laid up great treasures ; and ^lian mentions 
lhat the same success attended Xerxes on ope^ning the sepulchre of Belus. 


Ch. CLXXXVIII. — a. ravn/jv , . . rbvmuba. Cf. i. 185, a. 

b. ha^wr/Tov. Cf. i. 74, b. 

c. jSocrtXcus o plyat — ^The usual title of the Persian monarchs among 
the Gks, with wWch L. compares the title of the Sultan, the Grand Seig- 
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nior. On the power and privileges of the Persian monarch, cf. Heeren, 
Persians, p. 356, seqq. “ The King’s table also was regulated by a system 
of etiqustte no less absolute — as lord and owner of the whole empire, it was 
thought unworthy of him to taste any but the best and most costly pro- 
ductions of his dominions — the waters of the Choaspes — salt from the 
neighbourhood of the temple of Jupiter Ammon in the centre of the 
African desert — wine from Chalybon in S)Tia — wheat for his bread from 
Aiolia." p. 404. The Choaspes or Eulaeus, the Ulai of Dan. viii. 2, pro- 
bably hod. the Ahzal. Cf. Rennell, p. 213. Heeren, Persians, ch. i. p. 
241, on the contrary, considers the Choaspes and Eulaeus as probably dis- 
tinct rivers, though they unite their waters, being the modem Karoon and 
Kerah, into the first of which the Abzal flows ; though which is which 
seems uncertain. 

Ch. CLXXXIX. — a. PurSp irora/xw, Cf. V. 52, where this river, with 
others, is mentioned as crossed on the great road from Ephesus to Susa. 
R. p. 327, considers that Herodotus has confounded together two distinct 
rivers, to both of which he has given the name of Gyndes, considering them 
as the same, and that the one here alluded to must be the river now called 
Mendeli, and that the one mentioned in v. 52, is the stream now called the 
Diala. L. thinks that our author in both places E]>eaks of only one river, 
the Mendeli ; an opinion the more probable, as from i. 153, it appears that 
Cyrus, alter taking Sardis, retired to Ecbatana, in his way from which to- 
wards Babylon, he would have to pass the Gyndes. B. 

6. AopSavcW, For this, as their situation is unknown, some conjeeture 
Aapvcut', as R. or ’Apfitvitav. The situation also of the City is not clearly 
known, being by Strabo placed at some distance from the sea, and by Xeno- 
phon Anab. ii. 4, 25, not below the Tigris, but much above it. Hence R. p. 
328, infers that Hdtus had no very certain knowledge of these regions. B. 
adds, that on the authority of modem travellers, Opis stood at the juncture 
of a small stream, the Kufri, with the Tigris. 

c. Ipaiv imrav — Cf. vii. 40, b . — oe/xi/f^tros, sucking him into Us vortex. 
B. {mo^pv)(iov, under water. 

d. KartTeive .... — This, cf. Schw. Lex. Herod, is put for 

vn-eSc^e Suipvxas, Karartivai aiiras o^oivoTfvtas, he marked out bg stretched 
lines 180 channels &c., Trdvra rpoirov, in every direction. Cf. i. 199. 

e. avTov Tavrg, in the same place there, that is, in that very place. Cf. 
also i. 210. 214, iii. 77, iv. 80. 135. B. 

Ch. CXC. — a. Is Tpo]Kocr(p.s k.t.X. On this number cf. i. 178, b. 

b. npoea-d^avTo .... mWmv. Enough, according to Xenophon, Cyrop. 
vii. 5.13, for more than 20 years. B. 

Ch. CXCI.— a. t<S &xpift>p too arparov. that part of his forces which was 
most unfit for active service, or, the least effective portion, cf. i. 211, and 
i. 207, explained by orpaTt^s to <fMv\oraTov. B. 

b. Irtpa Toiavra. Cf. i. 120, b. 
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c. nv yip iroTapjov k.t.X . — “ Into this lake, which usually resembled a 
morass, they could introduce the waters of the Euphrates by means of a 
canal ; and it was by doing this that Cyrus conquered Babylon, when he 
forced his way into the city by the bed of the river.” Heeren. Babyl. p. 
136. cf. also Persians, p. 337. 

d. Kvprg. lit. a fish-trap made of wicker-work. Cf. Theocritus. Idyll, 
xii. 11. B. 

e. WTO 8t ptyoBw K.T.X, — According to Aristotle, Polit. iii. 2, quoted by 
B. even on the third day after, it was not known in some parts of the city 
that it was taken ; and, considering the size of the city, cf. i. 178, 6. this 
does not appear impossible, besides which it might be that at first the 
enemy entered into only one division of the city, viz. that where the palace 
stood in which Belshazzar’s festival was held. Cf. Jeremiah li. 31. “ One 
post shall run &c. to show the king of Babylon that his city is taken at one 
end.” The siege, according to Xenophon, had lasted nearly two years — 
“ In the taking of Babylon, (says Prid.) ended the Babylonish empire, hav- 
mg lasted from the beginniug of the reign of Nabonassar, who first founded 
it, 209 years, and just 50 yrs. after it had destroyed Jerusalem, cf. i. 181, 
a. Herein were accomplished the many prophecies delivered by Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Habakkuk, and Daniel against it. It is to be observed that in 
reference to the siege and taking of the place it was particularly foretold by 
them that it should be shut up and besieged by the Medes, Elamites, and 
Armenians, Is. xiii. 17, xxi. 2. Jer. li. 11. 27, seqq. ; that the River should 
be dried up, Jer. 1. 38, li. 36 ; that the city should be taken at the time 
of a feast, Jer. li. 39. 57, while her Princes and her wise-men, &c. were 
drunken. And so it came to pass, Belshazzar and his thousand princes, 
who were drunk with him at the feast, having been all slain when the palace 
was taken — so also was it particularly foretold that God would make the 
country of Babylon a possession for the bittern and pools of water. Is. xiv. 
23, which was fulfilled by the overflowing and drowning of it on the break- 
ing down the great Dam to take the city.” — cf. also Heeren, Res. Bab. eh. 
ii. p. 196. 

/. TOTS irpojTov apatprfro. B.C. 538, cf. Clinton’s Fast. Hell. ii. p. 8. 
Babylon was again taken by Darius, cf. iii. 159. 

Ch. CXCII. — a. "S.aTpamjtrjv — On the Persian system of government 
by Satraps, cf. i. 153, h. iii. 117, a. 127, b. Heeren, Res. vol. i. Pers. p. 
405, seqq.; and on the fertility of Babylonia, vol. ii. Bab. ch. i. p. 139, and 
ch. ii. On okov, cf. i. 68, c. 

b. apraftr} .... ’ArriK^m, Hence as the Artaba contained 3 choenices 
more than the medimnus, it= 51 choenices. The medimnus contained, 
«ee Smith’s Diet, of Antiq. p. 611. 11 gallons 7 pints and a fraction 
of about one-tenth. Of the choenix the size is differently given, varying 
from about 1^ pints to nearly four pints. It probably was of different sizes 
in the different states. Cf. Heeren, 1. 1. p. 140, 141 ; and on the im- 
portation of Indian dogs, ch. ii. p. 207, of Ae same work. 

Ch. CXCIII. — a. ru>y ’Atravpuoy — On the extent of this name, here 
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applied particularly to the Babylonians, cf. i. 102, h. For another de- 
scription of the province of Babylon, as drawn about A.D. 363, when 
Babylon had been converted into a royal park, see Gibbon’s Decl. and 
Fall. vol. iv. p. 166, ch. 24. 

b. KTjXjajvr/toun — tollenones, cranes with large buckets attached to draw up 
the water; '‘swipes S. and L. Diet. 

c. NTvo* woX($ — Cf. i. 102, b, 106, c. niyxpov, millet, 

d. c? tiSuK K.T.X. These words seem plainly to shew that Herodotus 
visited this country. Cf. i. 178, 6. rd KOfnrwi' ixopwa, cf. i. 120, a. 

e. Tovs crvKccin' rpdirov k.tA. “ Pococke, quoted in the Oxf. Tr., in- 
forms us, that the male bears a large fruit something like millet, which is 
full of white flour ; and unless the young fruit of the female is impregnated 
with this, the fruit is good for nothing. And to secure it, they de a piece 
of the fruit of the male to every bearing branch of the female.” Cf. 
Heeren, /. i. p. 141. 

/. Iva vfiraiirri k.t.X. that the fly, or, gall insect, Cynips of Linnaeus, S. 
and L. Diet., may enter into it and ripen the fruit. oXwOou, wild Jigs. Cf. 
S. and L. Diet. 

Ch. CXCIV. — a. rauXoLa k.t.X, Such vessels, see Heeren. Res. Bab. 
vol. ii. ch. ii. p. 218, are still in use on the Tigris, and are called Kilets ; 
Rennell says Kufah, that is, a round vessel ; be states that they are now 
but seldom made of skins, being merely smeared over with bitumen. In 
shape they are like a sieve, and draw only a few inches water. Cf. Lucan. 
Pharsal. iv. 134. The ark, the cradle of Moses, was formed of the bulrush 
of the Nile and daubed over with pitch, we may suppose bitumen. Ren- 
nell, p. 264. 

b. vo/x«os, the ribs or skeleton of the vessel, cf. ii. 96. iSaifteot rpovov, 
bottom-wise, to serve as a bottom. 

c. ovTt rrpvpvrpr k.t.X. making no difference in the stem, nor narrowing 
the prow ; making no difference between stem and prow. <f>oa'iKt]tov .... 
otvov. Cf. note on ii. 37. 

d. btaOiavTcu. cf. i. 1, e. &iraKqpvtrei», to offer for sale by auction. 
Wess. 

Ch. CXCV. — a. Xiveif — By the word linen, Herodotus means not only 
garments made from flax, ex lino, but also those manufactured, ex gossypio, 
from cotton. A similar dress is mentioned as worn by the Egyptians, ii. 
81. See also Heeren, 1. I, p. 200, who considers, however, that the word 
AiVov used in ii. 105, is in that place employed only of the linen manufac- 
tured by the Colchians. — Schw. 

b. Bouarlga-i ipflaoi — The t/tjSoSes are properly women's slippers or san- 
dals; flrom Dicsarchus, quoted by Cre. in B., it would appear they were 
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a kind of low shoe, which left almost the entire foot uncovered, which pro- 
bably were worn thus low on account of the heat of the country. 

c. a-(j>prjyiSa .... aric^Trrpov. On the signet-rings of the Babylonians, 
cf. Heeren, 1. 1. p. 203. 205. The custom of having ornaments on the 
top of their stafi&, was also known in Greece. Cf. Aristoph. Aves. v. 508, 
quoted by L. 

Ch. CXCVI. — a. ’Evcrous — cf. v. 9, a. 

b. aXfos, in a body, all at once, Cf. i. 133, c. 

c. «v8cu/iov€s. Cf. i. 133, h ; and on (xSovvat, to give in marriage, i. 93, 
f. loTKOv, were. Cf. vi. 133, b. 

d. Karairopyeuti. — Cf. i. 94, a, and Heeren, 1. I, p. 197. 199. 

Ch. CXCVIII. — a. ev /ucXm. Cf. the method of embalming among 
the Persians, i. 140, h. and Com. Nepos, Agesil. 8. 7., who said that they 
poured melted wax “ quod mel non habebant” roimd the body of Agesilaus 
to preserve it. B. 

b. rrtpi $vfuijfw. k.t.X. This custom, as well as that mentioned in the 
following ch. is alluded to in the Apocryphal Bk. of Baruch, ch. vi., the 
Epistle of Jeremy, v. 43. “ The women also with cords about them, sit- 

ting in the ways, bum bran for perfume ; but if any of them, drawn by 
some that passeth by, lie with him, she reproacheth her fellow, that she was 
not thought as wor&y as herself, nor her cord broken.” 

Ch. CXCIX. — a. On the luxurious habits of the Babylonians, Heeren, 
1. 1. p. 194—200. 

b. <TTf<bavov 6mfuyyo<i, a circle, or, chaplet of cord. Whether it is to this, 
or to the oT^otvortvits SiefoSoi that the words in Bamch, “ The women also 
with cords about them” {irtptSefA.h/a^ <rxoiv(a), refer, does not appear certain ; 
but the fact is indubitable, and is mentioned by Strabo and .Elian quoted by 
B., though the high degree of authority in which L. holds the Apocr 3 rphtJ 
Epistle of Jeremi^ is not to be attributed to it ; as neither it, nor the Bk. 
of Baruch, could have been the production of the authors whose names 
they, bear. — KaTtarai Ionic form for Ka&rjvraL, sit. Cf. ii. 86. ol cir’ avr^ 
K.T.X. those who are appointed for this purpose, i. e. those who practise this 
art, the met. being taken from workmen sitting in their shops at 
work. 


e, cTriKoXiu) Tot K.T.X. Toi i. e. <roi, tibi, in tuam gratiam, ut tibi propitia 
adsit dea, B. 7 beseech the Goddess Mylitta to favour you : it is rendered in 
S. and L. Diet. 1 call upon the name of the Goddess in adjuring you, that is, 
I adjure you by the Goddess Mylitta. Mylitta, i. e. “ genetrix, omnium 
parens,” in Chaldee. B. On this Goddess, worshipped under many titles, 
cf. i. 105, c, 131, d. The custom here spoken of which obliged their wo- 
men to prostitute themseves, as well as that of exposing sick persons in the 
market-place, and of the public auction of marriageable virgins, can alone 
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be explained on the principle that many of their civil institutions were of 
such a nature as only to be calculated for a city into which there was a con- 
tinual influx of strangers. Heeren 1. 1. p. 199. 

d. oa-ai iiev fuydffetK, formd et magnitudine prceditee ; endowed 

with beauty and stature, Wess. Cf. viii. 105. iraiS*? ctStos t-irafi/xfvoi, pu- 
eri forma prcediti. Wytten. quoted by B , renders it, participes pulckri- 
tudinis, as it^Tmadai tivos is aliquid attingere, aliqua re potiri, prceditum 
esse aliqua re, nec tamen omnino, sed aliquantum. 

e. KuTTpov K.T.X. Cf. Athenaeus (xii. 3. p. 516. B.,) who says the 
Cyprians were wont iraipurfi^ ras cavTwi' Kopas a<f>o<Tiovv, Wess. 

Ch. CC.' — a. at aXXo k.t.X. These three tribes who eat only fish, 
were probably the lowest and poorest of the people ; for fishes were held 
sacred by the Syrians, and therefore not eaten ; a custom which doubtless 
held good also in Babylon. B. 

Ch. CCI. — a. Moo-trayCTas. This nation appears to have belonged to 
the nomad tribes which wandered beyond the bounds of the Persian Em- 
pire, i.e. beyond the Jaxartes ; and which, sometimes Sacae, sometimes 
Scythians, sometimes Tartars, are not even at the present day known by any 
one common appellation. The Massagetae, as well as the Issedones, both of 
them belonging to the Mongolian race, as it is now called, were undoubtedly 
Scythians. B. Rennell, p. 47, to whom B. refers, says “It would seem He- 
rodotus was not decided whether to esteem the XIassagetae as a Scythian 
nation or not, but subsequent writers have most universally reckoned them 
so. So that the proper Scythians of Herodotus were those at the Euxine, 
and those of succeeding writers at the Caspian (or rather the Aral) and 
Jaxartes. For from i. 201, 215 and 216 our author implies that the Mas- 
sagetae were not confessedly a Scythian nation.” — See Rennell, p. 47, and 
132, and 217, who sums up the principal points of similarity between them 
and the Scythians ; that not to mention that the nomad life was common to 
both, we shall only observe, I. that the clothes and food of the Massagetae 
resemble those of the Sc 3 rthians. i. 215. II. that both nations lived in 
waggons or carriages, i. 216, and iv. 46. 121. III. that they fought 
chiefly on horseback, i. 215. iv. 46. 136. IV. that they sacrificed 
horses to their Deities. The Massagetae in particular to the Sun, i. 216. 
iv. 61. On the Issedones, cf. iv. 25. d. and Rennell, p. 134. Heeren 
Res. vol. ii. (Scythians) p. 278 — 289. 

Ch. cell. — a. 6 Si ’Apct^ijs — This river B. decides on considering the 
same as the Jaxartes, hod. the Sirr. Concerning the sources of it, Rennell 
shows at length that Herodotus has made a remarkable mistake in deriving 
them from the Mts of Matiene and giving it an E. course, cf. iv. 40, which 
must have arisen from his having heard of the Armenian Araxes and con- 
founded it with the one here mentioned. Rennell p. 204. Cf. also Dahl- 
mann, p. 58. and p. 105 ; where he observes that our author appears to 
have been very ill-informed about the Araxes, &c. — and adds, if the ac- 
count of this river, which had not ceased to flow, could become so perplexed, 
it is not perhaps too bold to suggest in connexion therewith that Ae tra- 
ditionary account of Cyrus’ death in the country of the Massagetae, might 
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' also under the influence of time and distance, have lost some of its 
truth. 

b. rj St KacnrCrj k.t.X. Hdtus rightly describes the Caspian as a sea 
distinct from all others ; i. e. a lake. The dimensions, given in the next 
ch., are not far from the truth, but the vvidth is too great, if meant for the 
Caspian alone ; but as Alexander, and all geographers from his time, to 
that of Delisle, included the Aral as part of the Caspian, it is probable 
Hdtus did so too, since he conducts the Jaxartcs into the Caspian, and not 
into a separate lake. The real length of the Caspian is about 640 Gr. 
miles, in a N. by W. and S. by E. direction. This knowledge concerning 
the unconnected state of the Caspian was lost in the time of Eratosthenes, 
Strabo, and Pliny, but regained in that of Ptolemy. R. p. 193. 

c. ^£v yap .... ira/ray, the Sea within the pillars of Hercules, or the 
Mediterranean, called in i. 185, r^t ij floLXao-cra. Cf. i. 185, e. and Dahl- 
mann, p. 62. 

d. ^ 'EpuOp^, not the Persian Gulf an\y, as in i. 180, a, but in the wider 
signification the Indian Ocean. Cf. i. 1, 6. From this passage, B. re- 
marks, it follows that Hdtus thought that Africa could be circumnavigated, 
as he joins the Atlantic and Indian Oceans. Cf. iv. 42 ; and Dahlmann, 
p.60. 

Ch, CCIII. — a. piv . . . tvpov Si, On the length of the Caspian 

see note b. in preceding ch. In breadth, R. says, it contracts itself to less 
than 130 miles at the N. neck, and to about 100 at the S. 

b. Ttt iroXXa vdvra — These words do not agree with idvta, but are taken 
adverbially ; ra woXXa, i. q. in cn-t ttoXv, for the most part, and with the 
addition of ■n-dvra, by far the most part, i. e. they live upon hardly any thing 
else than wild fruits. Cf. v. 67. Schw. 

c. iSn — Cf. i. 70, a, 

Ch. CCIV. — a. MootroysTai, Cf. i, 201, a. 

Ch, CCV. — a. tiroifero— began to make, set about undertaking. Cf. i. 
68, /, on this force of the impeif. 

Ch. CCVII. — a. TrajBgpara . . . ytyovtt. Perhaps taken from the pro- 
verbial saying TraBrjpara paBripara. Cf. Thucyd. ii. 87, koI oaa gpap- 
rairoptv K.T.X. and ^schyl. Agam. 185, srdffr] pdfiot k.t.X, 

b, irpojSdTcuv — Cf. i. 133, c. 

c. orpanrp tS iftXavpdraTov, Cf. 191, a. 

Ch. CCVIII. — a. Tvibpat . . . avytara<rav. These opinions were pro~ 
posed and clashed together. Cf. vii. 142, a, and viii. 79, a, i. 214. owt- 
OTorot pa)(ppivo\K, Wess. 
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h, Kara according as she 'promised, &c. koto Ion. for KoSa, 

i. e. Koff a. Cf. iii. 86. 

c. Twirtp . . . eStSov, Before undertaking an expedition, on account of 
the uncertainty of its result, tlie Persian monarchs were wont to name 
their successor. Cf. vii. 2, a. Wess. 

Ch. CCIX. — a. 'AxaiixeviSrrj, Cf. i. 125, c. ’ 

b. ipfv . . . KgSovToi, Cf. i. 124, a. 

Ch. CCX. — a. avrov ravvg — Cf. i. 189, e. 

Cii. CCXI. — a. Tov Kadapov arparov — the best part of his army, that 
portion that was fit for active service ; opposed to toS axprftov. Cf. i. 191, 
a, and iv. 135. B. 

Ch. CCXII. — o. firavanhativ — Indicat Tomjrris ebriis sursttm tendere 
et quasi in ore nature improba verba ; so that when the wine has descended 
into your bodies, foul language rises to your lips, you give utterance to it. 
Wess. Cf. Persius. i. 105. “ Hoc natat in labris.” 

Ch. CCXIII. — a. Tva gv kokov, in what a calamitous condition he was. 
Cf. Soph. Aj. 386. ovS* opas, Tv t? kokov. The Gen. used with ad- 
verbs of place, when the relation is not strictly local. Matth. Gr. Gr. 
§ 324. 

Ch. CCXIV. — a. irepieyeviaro. Ion. for •ntpieyevovro, gained the su- 
periority. The 3d. person plur. aor. 2. mid. is frequently in Ionic — coTOfor 
ovTO, as in the imperfect, e. g. irtpu^aXiaro, Herod, vi. 25. hru6ea,TO vii. 
172. iyeviaro i. 214, ii. 166. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 206. obs. 4. On aw- 
ToC ravrg, cf. i. 189, e. 

b. ^auriXeicras . . . ?rta. Ctesias and others write that he reigned 30 
years ; so Prideaux an. 530 B.C. In the 7th year after the restoration of 
the Jews, B.C. 536, died Cyrus, having reigned since he first took the 
command of the Persian and Indian armies, 30 years ; from his taking 
Babylon, 9 years ; and from his being sole monarch, after the death of 
Cyaxares, or Darius the Mede, his uncle, 7 years; being at the time of his 
death 70 years old. Cf. Clinton F. H. i. p. 12. 

c. (vaTTqKf — immisit. The 3d. sing. i. aor. act. Ionic for ivarf>rjKt, from 
iva<j>(gpi. Gaisf. reads ivaTnjirre, from ivananTfiv or ivafftairreiv, adligavit 
superiori ori utris. Gron. Crassus’ head is said to have experienced 
somewhat similar treatment. 

d. TroXXuv Adyoiv . . . tipyrai. — Prideaux remarks that Hdtus, Diod. 
Sic. and Justin agree in their account of the death of Cyrus, but that Xe- 
nophon makes him die on his bed, in his own country : much the more 
probable account of the two ; for neither is it likely that Cyrus, both so 
old and so wise a man, should engage in so rash an .'Undertaking, neitlier 
can it be conceived that after such a blow his newly-erected empire could 
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have been upheld, especially by such a successor as Camhyses, nor that he, 
Cambyses, should sewn after it be able to wage such a war with the Egyp- 
tians, and make such an absolute conquest of tlie country, as he did. 
Besides all authors agree tliat Cyrus was buried at Pasargada in Persia, in 
which country Xenophon saith he died, and his monument there continued 
to the time of Alexander. “ Herodotus naturally prefers the account he 
gives as throwing in a stronger light the vicissitudes of human nature.” 
Cf. Thirlwall, ii. p. 173, and Dahlmann, p. 105 — 107. B. follows Ctesias, 
that he died of a wound in his camp, and then was buried as Pasargada, 
where both Strabo and Arrian mention his monument as standing in their 
time. Cf. the very interesting description given in Sir K. Porter’s Travels, i. 
503, of an edifice which exactly tallies with Arrian’s account of Cyrus’ tomb, 
except that no ancient inscription is traceable — an objection which can be 
allowed little weight. Heeren, Res. vol. i. Persians, ch. i. pp. 211 — 222, 
concludes that the building, of which he there quotes the description of 
Arrian and Sir K. Porter, is undoubtedly Cyrus’ tomb — that Persepolis, the 
modern Chehl-Mcn&r in the plain of Merdasht, is but a translation of 
Pasargada, or Parsagada, the encampment of the Persians — the name Per- 
sepolis being probably applied in a wider signification, so as to comprehend 
not only the place of Cheld-AIenar, but also the city, or rather the district, 
in which the multitude of ancient Persian monuments is found, and so ex- 
tended to the tomb of Cyrus itself, (the ruins, according to Chardin, ex- 
tending as far as ten leagues round,) wliich stands in the plain of Mour- 
ghaub, a plain which is connected with that of Merdasht, and watered by 
the Khur-Aub, the Cyrus of the ancients. 

Ch. CCXV. — a. Maou-aytrai — Cf. i. 201, a. 

h. crayopis — two-headed, or rather two-edged axes ; the weapon of the 
Sac® and Scytliians in Xerxes’ army, vii. 04 ; also used by the Persians 
and Amazons. Cf. iv. 70 ; whence 11. p. 302, considers it a species of 
bill-hook ; and according to S. and L. Diet, probably resembling the old 
English bill ; more commonly called the brown bill, vo/xt^ovres, being ac- 
customed, or wont, cf. i. 131, c; sometimes put by itself in the sense of 
using or employing. Cf. i. 142, ii. 42. 04. 

c. Xpncrw Se , . . xpemvTou. “ The gold and brass with whieh their 
countiy abounded were not found in Great Bucharia, but in the Altai 
Mts.” Heeren, Scythians, p. 279 ; on these mines H. speaks at length 
in Persians, p. 43 — 45. 

d. opSfK, arrow-heads. Cf. also iv. 81. 

e. /xoCT^aXtoT^pas, belts, or, girdles ; Th. paa-xd^cuL, the armpits. Cf. also 
■®sch. P. V. 71. ttXX’ d^<^l TrXevpaii /xacr;(aAioT^pas j3d\c, and Bloom- 
field's Glossary. 

Cii, eeXVI. — a. ^aperptGva . . . dScuv. Cf. iv. 172, on the Nasa- 
mones; Rennel, p. 78, note, says the Facquirs in India leave one of their 
slippers at the door as a signal of retirement or privacy. 

b. ol TTpocrqKovres .... &vowi piv. Like customs L. mentions as having 
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existed among the Hyperboreans and in the islands of Sardinia and Ceos, 
and at the present time as continuing in the Kgdcnn of Arracan. 

c. OtZv Si ... . MDTovs. A custom also of the Persians, and in honour 
of the same Deity. B. Cf. also Xenoph. Cyiop. tuL 3, § 5, and Ovid. 
Fasd. i. 386. Placat equo Persia &c. 


END OF THE FIRST BOOK. 
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.(EGYPT, ITS ANTIQUITIES, INSTITUTIONS, &c. &c. 


Ch. I. — a. Kojn/3wnjs, His reign from 529 — 521. B.C. and 525, B.C. 
his conquest of Egypt, Libya, and Gyrene to the frontiers of Carthage and 
tmsuccessful attempt against Ammonium and Meroe. On tlie date of 
Hdtus’ visit to Egypt, cf. ii. 3, b. In Ezra, iv. 5, Cambyses is called 
Ahasuerus. cf. Prid. Connect, sub. an. 529. “ The internal constitution of 
Persia appears to have received little development under Cambyses. Like 
his father, he also was a conqueror. — In estimating the character of this 
prince, however, as given by Herodotus, great allowance must be made for 
the hatred borne him by the Egjqitian priests, who could never forgive him 
the humiliation and loss of dignity to which he had subjected them, and 
Were thus led to represent him as brain-sick and epileptical. He is des- 
cribed in a less odious light by Ctesias, except that the murder of his bro- 
ther leaves him with a stain which is of too frequent and almost uniform 
occurrence on a change of reign in the Asiatic monarchies. The continual 
Wars which, like his father, he waged at a distance from his own country, 
and his consequent absence from the seat of government, were little favour- 
able to the advancement of civilization at home. Nevertheless the founda- 
tion of the principal cities of Persia and the adoption in the court at that 
early period of tire Median system of education, (to which, viz. to the com- 
mitting the education of the heir to the throne to the women and eunuchs of 
the seraglio, may be traced the disorders during the reign and after the de- 
cease of Cambyses), prove that a great alteration had already taken place in 
the manners of at least the principal tribe.” Heeren. Persians, ch. ii. p. 344. 

Ch. II. — a, Alywmoi, “ Mizraim or Menes, the S. of Ham, with his 
posterity, is said to have peopled Egypt after the flood ; and to have been 
the first Kg of it ; succeeded by a vast number of Pharaohs, some say 60. 

The ancient name of the country was Chemia or the land of Ham, and the 
present Copts call it Chemi, perhaps because Ham resided here. The 
Hebrews called it Mizraim, and the Arabs to this day call it Mesr, from 
the Misraim who peopled it. The name Egypt was given it by the Gks, 

Mid signifies, either the land of the Copts, a name which the ancient inha- 
bitants gave to themselves, or the land of blackness, because its soil is of a 
blackish colour.” Cf. ii. 12, b. Its greatest length from N. to S. is 600 
miles, and its greatest breadth from E. to W. 300. Gurney's Diet, of the 
Bible, — Egypt. On Egypt, its name, history, mythology, &c. &c. read in 

Di |itiz: :i by Cockle 
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it the length of roads both through Attica and the other countries of Greece. 
So also from the interesting relic, London stone, the Roman roads in Britain 
are said to have been measured. Observe, however, that though the great 
military roads terminated at the “ millarium aureum,” a gilt pillar set up by 
Augustus in the forum, to which B. alludes, yet that distances were not 
measured to that, but to the gates of the city. 

c. TO urav K.T.X. Cf. ii. 6, d. 

Ch. VIII. — o. 'Efnt0prp> 6d\cuT(Tav. The Sinus Arabicus (what we now 
call the Red Sea) is here intended, according to B. cf. ii. 158, c. and Dahl- 
mann, p. 61. On the wider signification of the word, cf. i. 1, 6. On the 
Mts. mentioned, cf. ii. 124, h. 

b. ravTQ ixh/ opos. This is explained by Schw : The Mt, end- 

ing in that part where the quarries are, that is, not going on any further 
from N. to S., takes a turn towards that part which I have mentioned, viz., 
to the Red Sea, as was said in line 4, and then continues upwards with that 
sea (and thus in an Eastern or S. Eastern direction) extending ti the re- 
gion of frankincense. On this Mt. cf. also ii. 124, b., ii. 158., and on its 
length, “ a journey of two months,” see the remarks of Dahlmann, p. 72. 
On the quarries of Egypt read Heeren ; Egyptians ch. i. p. 67 — 69. “ In 

the S. E. Syenite or Oriental granite, used for monoliths, such as obelisks, 
colossi, &c. The most N. district, Mt. chains composed of calcareous stone, 
whence the pyramids were constructed — the middle district from Syene to 
Latopolis or Esneh, of sandstone, of which the temples in U. Egypt are 
built, of various colours, grey, yellowish, pure white ; with veins, occasicm- 
ally, of light pink or rose-colour.” 

c. KaretXvfievov, from KartiXwo obvolvo, obtego : covered. Wess. 

d. m tivaj. AlyvTTTOv, SO as to be the country of Egypt, that is, which is 
considered to belong to Egypt ; q. d. that from Heliopolis the country belong- 
ing to Egypt no longer extends to any great width. B. 

Ch. IX. — a. ovTOL arwrt6ti.p.ivoi K.T.X. Here Herodotus lays down 4860 
stades from Heliopolis to Thebes, and in c. 7, supr. from the sea to Heli- 
opolis, 1500 ; therefore, according to this calculation, there would be 6360 
stades from the sea to Thebes ; while in this ch. he makes it but 6120. So 
that there is a mistake of 240 stades ; probably the fault of the transcribers. 
Schw. 

Ch. X. — a. NnXou lovro^ ■nfVToxnopjov, cf. also c. 17, infr. where, as 
here, in enumerating the mouths of the Nile, Hdtus makes only 5 instead 
of 7, omitting the Bolbitine and Phatnitic, or Bucolic, as being artificial. B. 
For an account of the mouths of the Nile, collected from ancient and mo- 
dern authorities, see Rennel, sect. 19. and Heeren, Z. p. 81, seqq. A few 
lines above, Sxrn-tp ye ra Trepi’IXtoi' k.t.X. — “ How readily our author’s 
memory turned to the different districts of his native land from his later 
home at Thurium, is shown by his comparison of some small portions of the 
sea-coast about Ilion, and in Ionia, witli the larger localities of Egypt," 
Dahlmann, p. 40. 
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b. 'Exo'dSut ' — Islands at the mouth of the Achelous. Cf. Thucyd. ii. 

102 . 


Ch. XI . — luv K.T.X. — “ Hdtns reckons the gulf itself 40 days na- 
Tigation ; wherefore we may take the whole to Cape Grardafui, at full two 
months. The whole is about 30 degrees ; equal to 71 days, at 23 miles 
per day.” Rennel, p. 696. Cf. also p. 197, seqq. Neibuhr, the father 
of the Roman historian, Dahlmann, p. 62, mentions, sailed the whole length 
of the Red Sea in 34 days, so that our Author’s calculations were tolerably 
correct on this subject. According to Arrowsmith, Eton. Geog. 23, p. 572, 
who probably reckons it only as far as the Straits of Babelmandel, and 
not to C. Gardafui, it is 1200 miles long, and 170 across in the widest part. 
From making the breadth so small, Breiger, quoted by B., concludes that 
Hdtus is in this passage speaking only of the breadth of the upper ex- 
tremity of the Sea, the Sinus Heroopolites, or Sea of Suez. 

b. €K Pofnftrji OaXda-oTji, the Mediterranean, cf. ii. 32, e, as distin- 
guished from fj voTit) OaXcura-a, the same as ^ 'EpvOpri, the Indian Ocean : of 
which the Red Sea or the Arabian, as well as the Persian Gulf, was part, 
and hence spoken of under the same name ; cf. i. 1,6. B. 

c. trxtSbv /xhf This passage is explained by Blomfield, 

Gloss. Choeph. 449, awTtrpalvtLV, to bore through or penetrate, so as nearly 
to meet one another. Ad intimos recessus penetrant idem fere terrce spatium 
dissecantes, ut initium hujus cum fine illius concordet, oitod ad parallelismum 
attinet; parvo autem spatio inter se distant. The sense jappears to be; that, 
the two arms of the Sea, (the one being the Red Sea, and the other sup- 
posed by Her^otus formerly to have existed, the first running from S. to 
N. from the India Ocean, and the other from N. to S. from the Mediter- 
ranean) carried out their extremities (lit. penetrated their recesses') nearly to 
the same extent (so that the end of the one sea was nearly parallel with the 
mouth of the other) but were separated from each other only by a small tract 
of land. 

d. fkiropm. — I think or reckon. The same sense occurs in the oracle in 

i. 65, &c. B. 

Cr. XII. — a. ’TTpoKtifi.tvrpf K.T.k. extending further into the sea than the 
adjoining country, to wit, Lybia. 

b. fsthayyaiov re koX KaTfppr/yvvpxvrpf, of a black soil and crumbling. 
From the blackness of the soil according to lablonski quoted by B. was 
derived the ancient name of the country, viz. ’X.ijpJa, or Chemia, the black, 
cl. ii. 2, a, 

Ch. XIII. — a. b worapat k . t .\. On the inundations of the Nile, cf. 
Heeren. 1. 1. p. 60, seqq. 

b. "Malpt ovKot rpf K.T.X. Dating Hdtus’ visit to Egypt at 450, B.C. cf. 

ii. 1, a, and the death of Moeris 1309 B.C., the number of years interven- 
ing will be 859. 
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e. oi ycip .... AmxTTpoa^, for they have no other refuge eigainst the 
want of, or, resource for obtaining, water. 

XIV. — o. tt /irjrt wrtrai k.t.X. This was the opinion of many of the 
ancients, cf. also iii. 10 : travellers, however, have observed rain in Eg 3 rpt ; 
less in Upper Egypt, in which, see Pococke i. p. 195, during the space of 
eight years it hsid been known to rain hard but twice for about half an 
hour, but much more frequently in lower Eg]?pt, especially during the 
winter, cf. Heeren. 1. 1. p. 59. 

b. ot ovr< apoTpa k.t.X. Cf. the words of Moses in Deuteron. xi. 10. 
“ For the land — ^is not as the land of Egypt — where thou sowedst thy 
seed, and wateredst it with thy foot, as a garden of herbs." Cf. Heeren. 
p. 61 — 65, 1. 1. 

c. vs. From the probability of the swine eating instead of trampling in, 
the seed, and from the well-known use of oxen and not swine, in treading 
out the grain, Deuteron. xxv. 4, the word /Soils has been here, and in the 
following line, conjectured instead of the vs and vol in the text. L. considers 
that Hdtus was mistaken as to the time when the pigs were let into the 
fields ; which, perhaps, was done before the com was sown, that they might 
eat the roots of the aquatic plants, which might injure the grain ; but B. con- 
firms the use of the pigs to trample the grain in, from Plutarch Sympos. 
iv. p. 670 and other authors ; though their employment in treading it out, 
he is unable to confirm, and would therefore read /Sovai, but for the unani- 
mous authority of the MSS. Perhaps, the employment of swine instead of 
oxen in treading out the com, arose from the Well-known reverence among 
the Egyptians to the latter animal, and their consequent imwillingness to use 
it for a servile purpose. Heeren. 1. 1. p. 150, agrees with the accoimt given 
in the text as it stands. 

Ch. XV. — a. nc/xr&K . . . erKomrji. This watch-tower, according to B., 
stood on the prom, of Canopus, immortalized since as Aboukir. 

b. TO TTopa BdXacra-ca/ K.T.X. Reckoning the distance along the coast 
from the Canopic to the Pelusian mouth at 40 schseni, and each schaenus 
at 40 stades, cf. ii. 6, d., which gives a total of 1600 stades, the calculation 
of Hdtus will not be far from that of modem geographers, who make the 
distance about 34| G. miles. 

c. Tapi^(ijtu>v — This name is found added to that of more than one place 
in Egypt ; cf. ii. 113 ; it was derived probably, as Wess. notes, from their 
preserving in those places the embalmed bodies. 

d. woXXovs . . . vjroKaTa^cuvovraT. many were left behind in their old 
possessions, and many gradually descended into the lower and more recently 
formed regions. From this passage Heeren, ch. ii. 1. 1. p. 102, 109, infers 
that Thebes or U. Egypt was first inhabited, and thence the rest of Egypt 
was colonized and derived the seeds of civilization, &c. With regard to 
the assertion of our author that directly follows, “ that there was once a 
time when the whole of Egypt was called Thebes, not only the fruitful 
valley of the Nile, but also the Eastern and Western borders," see Heeren, 
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L I, p. 322, and compare the answer of the oracle given in ii. 18. Cf. also 
Siod. i. 50, quoted by B. 

e, 0^/8<u — Though Herodotus mentions this famous city elsewhere, as 
ii. 3. 56, 58, yet he gives no account of it : that he visited it, may be in- 
ferred from the conversations held in ii. 143, and cf. ii. 3 ; besides which, 
it would be extraordinary, that having gone as far as Elephantine, ii. 9, he 
should not have seen and stopped at Thebes. Unless therefore he intended 
to add a description of it at some later period, which from some reason he 
neglected, the conjecture of Creuzer would appear probable, that he pur- 
posely omitted it, as Hecatseus had already given an account of it. Cf. 
Heeren, 1. 1. p. 204. Cf. on it Homer. II. ix. 383, seq. ; Tacitus, Ann. 
ii. 60 ; and Diod. i. 49. The Gk name of Thebes, Atd<rirokis, appears to 
indicate that it was the same with No-Ammon, the part or possession of 
Ammon, the Egyptian Jupiter. Cf. ii. 42, y. It stood on both banks of 
the Nile, where Medynet-abu now stands, on the W. side of the river, and 
Luxor and Kamak on the E. B. On Thebes and its Monuments, cf^ the 
ch. so entitled, in Heeren, Egyptians. A plan of Egyptian Thebes is given 
in the same vol. Particularly also read in the same vol. Egyptians, ch. i. 
p. 71-75. 

/• K.T.X. These measurements refer not to the city, but the territory 
of Thebes, that is, the Thebaid, or U. Egypt, from Heptanomis to the 
borders of Ethiopia. B. 

Ch. XVI. — a. rpla popta k.t.X. The division of the world, Wess. ob- 
serves, was a point of great doubt among the Ancients, some making but 
two continents, Asia and Europe, considering Africa to be a portion of the 
hit; as Sallust, Bell. Jug. c. 17 ; others again considering it to consist of 
4ree, as Lucan. Pharsal. ix. 410, but still connecting Africa with Europe; 
*hile Isocrates, Paneg. and Silius Italicus, i. 195, hold it rather to belong 
toAsia. “Herodotus, R. observes,p.3. and 411, excludes Egypt from Ainca, 
M Well as from Asia ; which can only be accounted for on the ground that 
l>e does not, like others, distribute the habitable world into continents, but 
fegions ; and that Eg 3 rpt might be considered as a region of itself. He seemed 
to think Egypt, if we may so say, extra-continental ; in effect he thought 
the land of Egypt alone constituted the natural and proper limits or boun- 
^*ry of Asia and Africa. Thus in iv. 39, be says Asia terminates at 
^gypt, and in iv. 41, that Libya begins where Egypt ends. Again in ii. 

Egypt is said to be near to Africa, (to which may be added that in iv. 
197, when enumerating the nations of Africa, he says nothing of the 
Egyptians.) On the other hand, in iv. 41, 42, he says, except in that 
PW which is contiguous to Asia, the whole of Africa is surrounded by sea, 
It certainly appears on the whole that Herodotus had either no de- 
eded opinion of his own on the subject, or that in one of the places he has 
merely expressed the opinions of others, without explaining his own.” See 
*ho Dahlmann, p. 59 — 62. 

Tov A A.ra . . . NeiXos, but the Nile parts into two streams at the point 
^fthis Delta, &c. Cf. Heeren, 1. 1. p. 79. 

Eh. XVII.— a. KaraSothnov . . . ’EA.e^ovruTjs — These were the bounds 
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of Egypt toward* Ethiopia ; by the first of them is meant what is now 
called the lesser cataract, not far from Syene, and now called Chellal. 
Elephantine, both an island and a city, remained the boundary of Egypt 
from the time of the Pharaohs till the Romans ; cf. Tacit. Ann. ii. 61, — 
It stood just below the cataracts, at no great distance from Syene, and is 
now called Gezyret Assouan, or the island of Syene, — B. Cf. Heeren, 
1. 1. p. 74. 

b. fAv .... NcI\os k.t.X. On the mouths of the Nile cf. ii. 
10, a. 

Ch. XVIII. — a. Mop^ — This city stood beyond the Delta, towards 
the W., on the tract of land by which the lake Mareotis is separated from 
the sea, and was noted for its wine even till the time of the Romans. Cf. 
Virgil. Georg, ii. 91, &c. The region where it stood, now almost a 
desert, is called Mariuth, B. Cf. Horace i. Od. 37, 14. Of the city of 
Apis nothing is known. 

b. /8ovXd/i*vot .... cf. ii. 41, a, iv. 186. 

c. Kot ovK opoXcyitiv avroun, and do not speak the same language with 
them. Cf. i. 142, where much the same expression occurs. Wess. & 8e 
tftos— </>as K.T.X. cf. iii. 15, d, and ref. there given to Heeren. 

Ch. XIX. — a. on Kartp^erai k.t.X. — on, why, wherefore. Cf. Matth. 
Gr. Gr. 477, e. “ From the constant rains in the upper districts of 
Ethiopia, from May to Sept, the Nile begins to rise in Egypt about the 
time of the Summer solstice in the middle of June. It continues to rise 
till the end of July, though still confined within its channel, but in the first 
half of August, it overflows its banks, inundates the neighbouring territory 
and its waters continue without intermission to extend themselves tiU Sept. 
About this time it begins gradually to fall, but so slowly that it is not till 
the end of October that the waters return completely into their bed. 
Heeren, 1. 1. p. 60. 

b. dmXelmov to pitOpov, i. e. koto to pitOpov, decreases in stream, or, in 
its bulk of water. Schw. The same construction is met with in vii. 43. 

c. avpa<i, foggy vapours. B. According to L. breezes. Pliny and 
Diodorus agree with our author, whose opinion nevertheless here appears 
to be erroneous. 


Ch. XX. — a. ruiv g hiptj k.t.X. This was Thales’ opinion, according 
to Seneca ; and though the Etesian winds are certainly far from being the 
only cause of the overflow of the Nile, yet, as recent travellers have ob- 
served, they in some degree contribute to it. See Peacock i. p. 199. B. 
On the Etesian winds, cf. vi. 140, a. “ Agatharchides appears to have 
been the first to have discovered the truth of tlie Phenomenon of the over- 
fiow of the Nile.” Agatharchid. ap. Diod. i. p. 50. Heeren. 1. 1. See 
also Dahlmann, p. 69. 

Ch. XXI. — a. g 8‘ iripr] k.t.X. This was the opinion of the Egyptian 
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priests, according to Diod. i. 37, as also of Euthjrmenes of Massilia, of 
Dicaearchus, and of Hecatseus of Miletus, cf. ii, 143, a, who visited and 
described Egypt. B. 

Ch. XXII. — a. 8« TpiTt) K.T.X. This was the opinion of Anaxagoras, 

and of Euripides, Frag, ex Archelai tragaed. and Helen. 3. B. In this 
sentence observe the force of the particles S>v and Stjra, and see Stephen’s 
Gk. Particles p. 102, seqq., who renders the passage ^ “ But the third 
supposition, though by far the most plausible, is furthest from the truth. 
For it is plain, S^, that this is not better founded than the rest, since 
it asserts that the waters of the Nile are supplied by melted snow. For the 
Nile flows from Libya through the midst of Ethiopia and thence into 
Egypt. How then S)v, I ask Stjra could its waters be supplied by snow, 
seeing that it flows from the hottest regions of the earth to those that are 
of a colder temperature ?” 

b. tSv Ttt ■jroAAd — Understand rtspripia, Wess. ; but the sentence does 
not appear to need it, and may be rendered according to B., of which 
reasons the greater part are of such a kind, that to a man capable of forming 
an opinion on such subjects, it would not appear even probable that the in- 
crease of the Nile should be owing to snow. 

c. oTi avopPfnK K.T.k. In this, as regards the mountainous parts of 
Ethiopia, Wess. and L. have shown from ancient and modern sources that 
our author was mistaken. Strabo and Callisthenes both ascribed the over- 
flow of the Nile to its true cause ; viz. the violent rains that fall in 
Ethiopia from May to September. Cf. ii. 19, a. Homer, B. observes, 
appears to have known it, from the epithet of SuTrerrjc, swelled by the rains, 
applied by him to the Nile ; Odyss. iv. 477. 

d. ciri ha ... . gpepYjat .... orl, immediately upon, or after. Cf. 
Matth. Gr, Gr. § 565, obs. i. This remark applied, probably, to Halicar- 
nassus or Thurium, where our author lived, and hence he has transferred it 
to Ethiopia, as if it were a universal rule. As regards the cranes, and the 
cause of the blackness of the natives, cf. Seneca Quaest. iv. 2, and Eurip, 
Helen, v. 1497. Wess. 

Ch. XXIII. — a. 'O Si mpl 'ClKtarov Xe^as, Hecatmus of Miletus is meant, 
cf. ii. 21, a, supr. The obscure cause, which contains nothing to convince 
us, mentioned shortly after, refers to the river Oceanus, the mighty stream 
aad to encompass the whole disc of the earth. Cf. iv. 8, and Homer. II. 
xiv. 245. B. Cf. also Dahlmann, p. 59. 

h. fj Tiva tSv K.T.X. Cf. ii. 53, c. 

Ch. XXIV. — a. Ttjv -xeLpepiv^ k.t.X. The origin of this notion of 
Hdtus is explained by Bredow, Uranologia, Herod, p. 7. 13. quoted at 
length in B. “ It arose from his belief that the earth was a flat surface, on 
which the heavens were fitted like a hollow hemisphere ; the extremities of 
which joined the edges of the world : during the summer time in Greece, 
the sun held a middle course in the heavens, but when the cold came on, 
he was driven further south, to Libya, &c., where, accordingly, it was 
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summer, whOe it was winter in Greece. Hdtus of course considered 
Greece to be in the middle of the earth ; an idea, as regards Delphi, con- 
tinually found in the Tragedians. Cf. the observations in the Prolegomena, 
and Dahlmann p. 59 — 62, and p. 68. 

Ch. XXV. — a. viroXeore<rtfoc mpl tanhvy. This was also the opinion of 
the Stoics, who thought that the Sim was, as it were, fed with water. 
Cf. Cicero Nat. Deor. ii. 15. Aristotle Meteorol. ii. 2, has attacked the 
noticm. B. cf. Dahlmann p. 69. 

b. dvTos itavTov K.T.X. much inferior in bulk of water to what it generally 
is, that is to say, »« Summer, “ The comparative is followed by the geni- 
tive of the reciprocal pronouns, i/tavrov, o-cavrov, iavrov, and the same sub- 
ject is compared to itself with begard to its different circumstances at dif- 
ferent times. This genitive Herodotus, in the passage here before us, ex- 
plains by an additional proposition with N<IXo« .... Oiptoi, where 

T) rdv dlpeoi is a kind of explanation of <<ovrov, for vjroStwrtpos f) oIos ovros 
rov 6ipto^ piti. cf. viii. 86, b. where ^ irpbi Eifiolg is added in the same 
manner. 

Ch. XXVI.' — a. SuzxcuW k.t.X. Sol qui exurat suum transitum, i. e. 
omnia quce transeat exurat. burning wp, or heating to excess. S. and L. 
Diet. On the comparison of the Nile and the Danube cf. ii. 33, see Dahl- 
mann p. 65, 66, cf. also p. 68. 

Ch. XXVII. — a. t^s ailpijv k.t.X. Cf. ii. 19. c. 

Ch. XXVIII. — a. dp^^jv—from of old, from at first, cf. i. 9, a. 

b. NctXov Tots mjydq k.t.X, Ci. Horace, iv. Od. 14, 45. Te, fontium qui 
&c. Diod. Sic. i. 37, also mentions the universal ignorance on this point. 
Many consider that Bruce, in placing the fountains of the Nile near the 
village Gisch in Abyssinia, has mistaken one of the rivers that fall into 
the Nile for the Nile itself. Among those who give him the credit of the 
discovery, is Hartmann, and the Author of the article “ Nilus” in Barker’s 
ed. of Anthon’s Lempriere. The confluence of the “ Blue river,” the Abys- 
sinian and Eastern branch, properly called Bahr el Azrek, and the “ White 
River,” the Bahr el Abiad, is in about lat. 16°. N. and the name of Nile, 
it should seem, should be restricted to the united waters of the Blue and 
"White Rivers ; but which of these two great streams has better claim to be 
regarded as the main branch of the Egyptian river, which has the longer 
course, and therefore of which are the sources more remote, is yet a ques- 
tion. The “ "White River” has never been explored ; and this, as he con- 
siders it to be the more remote as well as the largest stream, Rennel p. 441. 
holds to be the true head of the Nile ; placing its source, not in Abyssinia, 
but in some country very far to the S."W. of it, and perhaps as far S. as the 
parallel of 6°, but less remote than Herodotus, Ptolemy, or the Arabian 
Geographers supposed. That Bruce visited the E. sources of the Nile 
Rennel, p. 436, entertains no doubt ; but these he denies to be the proper 
heads of the Nile. See also Dahlmann, p. 64 — 66. 

c. ypappATurrifs k.t.X. the steward of the College, the bursar, ox trea- 
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i«rer ; “ appointed to manage the common treasure of the temple, arising 
bom the revenue of the estates attached to it.’’ Heeren /. 1. p. 130. 

d, %mpnp, hod. Assouan. On Elephantine cf. ii. 17. a. 

e, .... The signification of Crophi is, according to 

Champollion, quoted by B. la mauvaise, the bad ; and of Mophi, la bonne, 
the good. 

f, Tovro yevofjxva fXeyc, — rck yfvofuva ea ques sunt et reapse contingunt, 
tckit is really the case, the truth. Wess. 

Ch. XXIX. — a. Karamp /3ovv, they fasten ropes to the vessel on both 
sides, for the purpose of drawing it along, in the same manner that the priests 
were wont to fasten ropes on the horns of restive oxen to drag them up to the 
altar. 


b. According to Heeren African Nat. i. pp. 346, 383, cf. 
457. seqq, the island now called Kalabshe, or perhaps another 20 miles 
fiutber on, called Ghyrshe is here intended. Tachempsah, the place of many 
crocodiles, B. 

c. Ixtrai .... psydXrj. This great lake does not now exist : it might 
have been only a temporary inundation, or the features of the country may 
hare been changed since, and the lake filled up with sand. cf. Heeren 
i. 1. p. 346. and on the course of the Nile above Egypt p. 343, seqq. 

d. Kot circiTo .... Mcp^. Part of this description is quoted, and ad- 
mired by Longinus de Sublim. § 26. See the remarks in Spurdens’ tran- 
alation. “We may safely conclude, 1st. that the ancient island of Meroe is 
the present province of Atbar, between the river of the same name, or the 
Tacazze, on the right, and the white stream and Nile on the left. It is 
between 13® and 18”, N. lat. In recent times it has formed a great part 
of the kingdom of Seimaar, and the S. part belongs to Abyssinia. 2ndly. 
Meroe was an extensive district, surrounded by rivers, whose superficial 
contents exceeded those of Sicily rather more than one half. 3dly. upon 
this island stood the city of the same name — a little below the present 
Shetidy, under 17*. N. lat 5^°. E. long.’’ Heeren. Air. Nat i. State of 
Meroe, ch. ii. p. 387. seqq. 

e. ^(d 6fwf Kol Atdwo'oi' — By the first is to be understood, Jupiter Am- 
mon; and by the second, Osiris; cf. ii. 41, a. 42, c. f. and particularly 
Heeren. Z. Z. Ethiopians, ch. ii. state of Meroe p. 408. seqq. “ Ammon 
Was the original oracle god of Africa ; if afterwards, as was the case in 
®gypt» other deities defivered oracles, yet they were of his race, of his 
kindred.’’ &c. 


Ch. XXX. — a. AvroyxdXovs. These deserted, according to Diod. Sic. 
I. 67, from a difierent reason to that here given, viz. because Psammetichus, 
when marching into Syria, gave the honour of the right wing to foreign sol- 
6ie«, and placed the Egyptians on the left ; and hence they deserted him. 
fhe foreign soldiers of Diod. were probably the lonians and Carians men- 
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tioned in ii. 152. If this account be correct, it will certainly agree with 
the conjecture of 'X<T<uriii\ for ’Atr/tdx, i. e. ivmroiuTox. or, those placed on 
the left, B. 

b. ’Atyxmruiiv rZv paylfuiiv — of those of the tear-tribe, or soldier-caste. 

Cf. Heeren. Egyptians, ch. ii. p. 133 — 138. 

e. Adc^i/pcrt K.T.X. Mentioned in ii. 107, it stood about 16 miles South 
of Peluslum, and in the Scripture is called Taphnes and Tahpanhes. It 
was thither “ the rebellious Jews under Johanan retired, and not long after 
Nebuchadnezzar took it, and placed his throne in the entry of it, as Jere- 
miah had pointed out by the hiding of stones. Jer. xliii. 7 — 11. Ezek. 

XXX. 18.” 

d, 'tdaprg — Cf. ii. 18, a. 

e, rpia hea K.r.k. Cf. Aristot Rhet. iii. 16, § 6. 

ft ovK ia, tried to dissuadt them. Cf. v. 96, where the partic. occurs in 
the same sense. Yalck. Cf. also ix. 2, a. 

g. Tmv Tiva — In Machiavelli, Hist, of Florence, viii. a similar speech 

is related of Catherine Sforza. B. 

h. TovTovs €k(Xxv( t^eXoKTos, In this sentence l^thovra^, which refers to 
the Egyptian deserters, governs toutous, i. e. the Ethiopians, who were dis- 
possessed of their territory. With regard to the extent of Ethiopia, Ren- 
nel, p. 430, remarks, that, by it Herodotus designs the whole of the S. 
part of Africa, extensive, as from his own descriptions, he must have con- 
ceived it to be. For it was with him the extremity of the habitable world, 
and included all those countries, which for want of the means of discrimi- 
nation, he was compelled to comprise in one mass. Cf. also Heeren, 
Ethiopians, p. 293, seqq. 

Ch. XXXII. — a. h.l<r)(g — Cf. i. 153, a. On the Ammonians, cf. ii. 42, 
ft, iv. 181, and iii. 25. The temple of Jupiter Ammon appears un- 
doubtedly to have stood in the Oasis of Siwah or Seetoa. See Rennel, § 
xxi. p. 576, and Heeren, Carthagin. ch. vi. p. 205 — 209, for a very in- 
teresting account. 

b. Noo-a/iims — Cf. iv. 172, a. 

c, rrji yap Ai/3v>ts ic.t.X. C£ also iv. 181, where the same threefold 
division of Libya is mentioned ; this, even at the present day, appears to 
be still preserved in the names Barbarei, or Tell, the fertile land, Biledul- 
gerid, or the land of dates, and Sahara, or the sand. This is the more pro- 
bably true, as it is a division made in accordance with the nature of the 
country. The regions that lie beyond the desert of Sahara are fertile and 
cultivated ; at the present time known under the name of Nigritia or 
Sudan, of which, from the end of this ch., we may conclude that Hdtns 
was not altogether ignorant. B. Cf. Heeren’s Ethiopians, ch. i. p. 297, 
seqq. and Africans, p. 6, seqq. 
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So\o€tn-cys a.Kfirt]%, Now Cape Cantin, according to Rennel, p. 421, 
and D’Anville. cf. iv. 43. B. on the contrary follows Ritter, in eonsidering 
Soloeis to be Cape Spartel. 

e. Trj^ yap AiySvj;? . . . Oakaimav, with regard to those parts of Libya 
which extend along the North Sea, that is, the Mediterranean. Cf. ii. 158, 
h, and Rennel, p. 36. 

/. x&axri rt koX k.t.X. On this expedition of the young men, cf. Heeren. 
Africans, vol. i. ch. vi. p. 188 — 195, “ though the number of real adven- 
turers was but 5, yet their attendants must have been more numerous, so 
as to torm a small cci^van ; in no other way is travelling possible in these 
regions.” SjcrtcrOax Koparov, not, to gather, but to eat or taste fruits. Cf. 
Thucyd.'ii. 50. The fruit meant was probably that of the butter-tree. 
Heeren, 1. 1. 193. 

g. SvSpai puepois. It is evident from this account, that the Nasamones 
reached the Negro lands beyond the desert, and came to a negro people. 
Heeren, 1. 1. p. 192. men of diminutive stature, but not dwarfs. 

h. hiroXiv, This city, Heeren, p. 194, and Rennel, p. 431, agree in 
considering most probably to have been the present 2'imbuctoo, and the river 
to be the Niger or Quorra, which is now satisfactorily ascertained not to be 
the upper part of the Nile. The Niger is by tlie natives called the loliba, 
which means thereat river or water, and hence agrees well with the words 
verrofiov piyav. WTiat our author here says of this river having crocodiles, 
he appears to have forgotten in iv. 44, where he mentions the Indus as 
being the 2fid river which had crocodiles, tlie Nile being the first ; unless, 
indeed, he really considered this river to be part of the Nile. See the very 
interesting article Niger in Barker’s ed. of Anthon’s Lempriere. 

Ch. XXXIII. — a. yd»/Tas k.t.X. Heeren, p. 193, observes, “we know 
from Mungo Park that a belief in magic and amulets generally prevails 
among the negro nations.” 

b. (rwe^dXXero . . . alpiet. Cf. note h in the preceding ch. 

c. Tw 'larpip . . . bpparai. This is rendered by Schw. parallelum Istro 
cursum habet ; but B.’s opinion appears more correct, viz. Hdtus is not 
here intending to speak of the courses, but of the fountains, or sources, 
whence both the Nile and the Ister flow ; meaning that they both took their 
rise opposite each other, from the same quarters ; that is, in the same quarter 
0/ the Southern part of the world in which the Nile begins its course, in that 
same in the Northern does the Ister rise ; and to elucidate this, he adds that 
the Ister divides Europe in the midst, in the same way as the Nile, as said 
before, divides Africa ; cf. also the following note. On tlie course of the 
Ister, cf. also iv. 49, and Find. Olymp. iii. 25. 

d. Jlvprprrfi rroXicrs , — This city is mentioned scarcely in any other writer. 
As it is certain that the Danube does not take its rise in the Pyrenees, as 
Hdtus seems to think from the name of this city, but in Mt Abnoba, in the 
Black Forest, L. and others have endeavoured to connect the word Pyrene 
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with the names of two small streams, Brigen and Pregen, which take their 
rise near the Danube. But from what has already been said, concerning 
the fountains of the Nile and the Danube being opposite to each other, and 
their flowing in a parallel direction, it can hardly be doubted that our 
author here does intend to speak of the country of the Pyrenees Mts, and 
places the fountain of the Danube over against where, he considered, the 
Nile took its source. B. This is also further evident from the position 
he gives to the Celt® afterwards in iv. 49. 

e. KeXToi oTjyXeW. All that was beyond the Straits of Gibral- 

tar, towards the ocean from the promontory of Calpe, where the pillars 
of Hercules were considered to stand, was called without these pillars. 
Thus Cadiz (cf. iv. 8. and note) and the extreme part of Lusitania or 
Portugal was considered without the pillars of Hercules. Arnold, 
Hist, of Rome, i. p. 491, says, speaking of the Barbarians of the 
West of Europe, that “ though it may be true that the Kelts or Gauls had 
long before the fourth century of Rome crossed the Alps, and that Keltic 
tribes were to be found in the heart of Spain, yet they had no connexion 
with the civilized world, the Carthaginians had no opportunity of enlisting 
them into their armies, nor had the Greek traders acquired any direct 
knowledge of them. Their name was known only through the reports of 
those Phoenicians who navigated the Atlantic and the Bay of Biscay on 
their way to the tin mines of Britain. And this explains the strange de- 
scription of their position given by Herodotus, ‘ that the Kelts dwell with- 
out the pillars of Hercules, and that they border on the Kynesians, who 
live the furthest to the West of all the people of Europe.’ This is clearly 
the language of some Phoenician Periplus of the Western coasts of France 
and Spain : the Kynesians must have lived on the coasts of Portugal, Gal- 
licia, and Asturias ; and perhaps on tliat of Gascony and Guienne ; beyond 
these, as the voyager pursued his course along the land, he came to the 
coimtry of the Kelts, who occupied the whole coast north of the Garonne, 
and were very probably intermixed with the Iberian K3mesians on .the 
coasts of Gascony and Navarre. The Greeks, when they read this account, 
little suspected that these same Kelts reached from the shores of the ocean 
inland as far as the Alps, and possibly, nearly to the head of the Adriatic ; 
and that while they heard of them only as dwelling without the pillars of 
Hercules, they were advanced in the opposite direction almost within the 
horizon of Greek observation, and in a very short time would unexpectedly 
appear like a wasting torrent in the heart of Italy.” Furthermore with 
reference to the identity of the Kelt® and Galatas, I quote from p. 522 of 
the same vol., “ They are undoubtedly only different forms of the same 
name ; the first was the form with which the Greeks were earliest acquainted, 
at a time when their knowledge of the Kelts was confined to the tribes of 
Spain and Gaul. The great Gaulish migration of the fourth century be- 
fore Christ introduced the other and more correct form “ Galat® yet 
many writers continued to use tlie old orthography, and in fact, with the 
exception of the Galatians of Asia Minor, the other Gauls in all parts of the 
world, are generally called by the Greeks according to their old form of the 
name, not Galatas but Kelt®.” 

/. Kviojcrtoiat, These in iv. 49, Herodotus calls Cynetes ; cf. the pre- 
ceding note. 
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g. *l(TTpi7jv — Also called IstropoliSf it stood on the coast of the Euxine, 
below the mouth of the Ister, where Chiustange^ or, as some say, where 
Kanakimien, also written Kara-KermonpihQ black fortf is now. B. The 
place is also alluded to in iv. 78. 

Ch. XXXIV. — a. rj 8c Atyinrros kcctcu. That this is an error 

of our author’s, owing to the limited state and means of obtaining geo- 
graphical knowledge in his time, is now well known. 

7T«T€ TJfL^pi(aV K.T.X. Cf. i. 72. d, 

Ch. XXXV. — a. tpya \6yov — wonders too great for^ or beyond 
description. On ra ttoWo. Trdvra, cf. i. 203. b, 

b. dyopd^ovai — in foro agunt et versantur. On Kam;Xcvovcrt, cf. i. 94. c. 

c. ot Sc ai/Spes wfxuvovcn , — “ Weaving undoubtedly employed 

a large part of the population — as it was the business of men, it was there- 
fore not merely a domestic affair, but carried on in large manufactories.” 
On the perfection to which the art was carried, cf. Heeren, Egyptians, ch. 
iv. p. 360 — 363. Cf. also iii. 47. c, 

d. Ipdrai k.t.X. takes the office of priestess. The remark of our author 
applies probably only to tlie more ancient times under the Pharaohs. 
Though women did not then act as priestesses, yet it appears from ii. 54, 
that they held inferior offices in the temples in Egypt, as those who in 
Greece were called UpoBovXou Cf. i. 182. a, 

e. rpiffi€Lv .... jdovXofiivrpn, — Cf. Sophocl. Antig. 337. Travr 
«’kciV(u k.t.X. 

Ch. XXXVI. — a, Ot tpccs .... ivpeuvrou . — “ The Jewish Priests 
also followed the custom of the Egyptian, and, it is said, cut off the hair of 
their beard with scissors once every fortnight while they served at the tem- 
ple.” Cf. Heeren on the Egyptian Priest-caste, Egyptians, ch ii. p. 
123—133. 

b. vTTo Tovs Oavdrov^ — at the time of the deaths^ that is, of their friends^ 
^c. The Jewish Priests also were forbidden, except in certain circum- 
stances, to mourn and disfigure themselves. Cf. Levit. xxi. 1.5. 

c. ypdfipxvra ypd<f}ov(n k,t,\, — This passage, as B. observes, has given 
nse to much dispute as to whetlier or no the Jewish mode of writing, &c. 
was similar to that of the Egyptians, a point asserted by some, and of 
course denied by others : he furtlier remarks that Diod. Sic. i. 81, cf. iii. 
4, agrees with Hdtus as to the use of two sorts of writing among the 
Egyptians ; wliile Clement of Alexandria and Porphyry make three ^ viz. 
the epistolary, the sacerdotal, and the hieroglyphic. Wilkins considers that 
under the name of the epistolary Clement meant to speak of the Gk cha- 
racter; but B. after adducing a host of authorities, concludes that the 
hierogljrphic writing mentioned by Herod, and Diod. embraced also the 
sacerdotal, and that the popular was the same as the epistolary. Warbur- 
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ton, Divine I»eg. Bk. iv. § 4, considers that, distinguished from the proper 
hieroglyphic, the Egyptians had 3 methods of secreting their recorded 
knowledge, which he discusses at ffreat length, and with |an overwhelming 
profusion of learning. The reader will find a brief and satisfactory review 
of the subject, in article 1 1 of /Egt/ptus in Barker’s ed. of Anthon’s Lem- 
priere„which enumerates 3 kinds of characters, the figurative, the s)Tnbolic, 
and the phonetic, all employed 'in Ilieroglyphical writing ; of which the 
two other forms of writing practised by the ancient Egyptians, viz. the 
Hieratic, and the Demotic (also called Epistolary or Enchorial) were the 
immediate derivatives, though, apparently distinct from it. Such also is 
the view of the subject taken by Champollion, and adopted by Heeren, 
Egyptians, Prelim. Observat. p. 13, seqq., who enters into tha discussion at 
great length. 

Ch. XXXVII. — a. ran .... fivfKtv, It has been much disputed 
whether the Jews or the Egyptians first practised circumcision. B. con- 
siders it certain that the Egyptians were the first who practised and taught 
it to other nations ; but that the Jews derived their knowledge of it directly 
from God’s command to Abraham ; later, however, in point of time than 
the Egyptians, and from a different cause ; as to the Jews it was a religious 
rite, and to the Egyptians a point of cleanliness. With deference to the 
authority of B. and others, it may be remarked that when Joshua was lead- 
ing the Israelites into Canaan, their males were all “ circumcised a second 
time,” that is, circumcision was revived among them, after having been 
neglected for the last 38 years of their wandering, and it was “ a rolling 
away of the reproach of Egypt” Hence it would seem, that un-circum- 
cision is what is there meant by “the reproach of Egypt,” and if this is the 
case, it would follow that the rite was not, at that time, generally practised 
among them. Cf. Josh. v. 1 — 10. It was practised also by the Gol- 
chians &c. ii. 104. 

b. ol Si Ipiei K.r.X. Cf. on the same custom among the Jewish Priests, 
Numb. viii. 5 — 8, and xix. 7. — Sia rplvrp ypipt]^, every third day. 

c. ccr^ra .... Xivhpf — yarments of linen ; under this term, however, it 
seems probable that cotton is also to be understood as included ; Heeren. 
Egyptians, ch. ii. p. 132, cf. also i. 195, a. ii. 81, a. and Ezek. xxvii. 7, 
Proverbs vii. 16, and Isaiah xix. 9. 

d. OUT* Ti yap K.r.X. Cf. ii. 28, c. and Heeren’s Egyptians, eh. ii. pp. 
126, 130, 131, on the estates attached to the Temples; or Article 16, 
“ the Priesthood,” in JEyypt'us, which quotes largely from Heeren. 

e. oivos apiriXivor. Herodotus adds the last of these words to distin- 
guish it frean the olvos tx KpiOtmv generally used in Egypt, ii. 77, hecau$e, 
as he there adds, they have no vines in that country ; an assertion which 
doubtless he intended to apply only to that part of Eg)rpt, which was 
marked out for the cultivation of corn. For though the juice of tlie grape, 
came far more into use after the reign of Psammetichus than before it, yet 
it is evident that the ancient Egyptians were neither unacquainted with 
the vine, nor with wine made from it ; as this passage and ii. 60 shews, 
as well as the testimonies of Strabo and Diod. Sic. i. 36. On the wine 
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frm barley, or beer, mentioned in ii. 77, cf. Diod. Sic. i. 20, 34, Who says 
tbat it was called Ipidoi. It is at the present day known among the 
Egyptians by the name of Busa. B. That the ■vine was known in 
Egypt at a very early time is manifest, as Wess. observes, from Numb. 
IX. 5 : add also the dream of tlie chief butler in Oen. xl. 9 — ^11. Dried 
grapes were also placed in the body of the bullock that was offered, cf. 
Hdtus ii. 40, and Osiris is identified by Hdtus with Bacchus, the known 
inventor of 'wine. That the Egyptians had also palm-wine is manifest 
from ii. 36. From the purpose in wliich they, in that passage, are spoken 
of as employing it, it would seem that it was of great strength, partaking 
more of the nature of spirit. To this day, it is still made and used in Egypt 
under the names of Lakby or Subia as Minutoli informs us. It was ^so 
prepared by the Babylonians', i. 193, cf. iii. 20. See Heeren. Egyptians, 
ch. iv. p. 355. 

/. l)(0v<j>v .... iratraxT^at. A fish was, among the Egyptians, according 
to Clemens Alexand. Strom, v. § 7, the symbol of hatred, owing probably to 
the fable that fishes were said to have tom the body of Osiris, when slain 
and cast in the Nile by Typhon. B. 

g. Kvofjuxvi .... cure rpioyovcrt. k.t.X. they neither eat raw nor boiled. 
Abstinence from beans is also said to have been derived by the Pythago- 
reans from Egypt ; cf. Cicero, de Div. i. 30, &c. it is le.ss generally known 
that hence also none of the initiated in the Gk Mysteries were allowed to 
taste them, as having been considered impure by Ceres, when she blessed 
mankind ■with all other kinds of seeds for his use. The sacred bean 
among the Egyptians was probably the Lotus, or Nelumbium speciosutn, 
whose root and fruit were articles o^food, ii. 92, and from its sanctity, aU 
other beans were in process of time, held sacred. B. On the two kinds of 
Lotus, cf. Heeren. Egyptians, ch. iv. p. 351, 354. 

h. hrtav .... aKrocaTtoraTai. This refers to the Sacerdotal Caste, the 
different establishments or colleges of which were kept as distinct from each, 
as the order itself was from the other castes. See Heeren. 1. 1. p. 124, 
aeqq. B. Instances among other nations of the separation of the Priest- 
caste were the Magi, the Druids, the Levites, the Brahmins, and at Athens 
the families of the Eumolpidaj, Ceryces, Eteobutades, &c. On the impress 
stamped upon Egyptian life by the predominance of the sacerdotal caste, 
as the prevailing element in Egyptian society, cf. ii. 164, a and b, 

Ch. XXXVIII. o. — ’Eird^i^— Cf. ii. 153, and iii. 27, 28. 

b. fjv K.T.X. Cf. also Diod. i. 88, and Plutarch de. Isid. et Osirid- 
p. 363. B. Only red Oxen were sacrificed among the Egyptians, both 
because Typhon was red, and because the God Apis was black ; cf. iii. 28- 
B. L. remarks “ that the Jews borrowed from the Egyptians the sacrifice 
of a red heifer without spot that such was the colour of the victim whose 
ashes were used for the purpose of purifying the unclean is certain ; cf. 
h’umb. xix. 2, and Heb. ix. 13 ; but the colour of the victim was most pro- 
}>ably not derived from the Egyptians, but was typical of Christ, spoken of 
W Isaiah Ixiii. 1, 2, 3, as clothed in red apparel, which, as the colour of 
blood denoted either his bloody sufferings, or the bloody destruction of his 
enemies. 
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c, <v oAAoi Xoyui— in alia narrationis parte. Id de quo hie agitur, habes 
iii. 28. Schw. 

d. yrjv cnjpavTpiSa — of the same nature probably with the Creta Asiatica 
spoken of by Cicero in Verr. iv. 26, &c. cf. Plutm'ch, de Isid. et Osirid. p. 
363, who mentions that the seal bore the figure of a man kneeling with his 
hands behind his back, and a sword presented to his throat. B. 

Cii. XXXIX. a. — K€<f>a\-g — Karofnjtrdficvoi — The victim was no doubt 
considered an expiatory sacrifice on whose head they laid all their sins, and 
consequently devoted to destruction. Compare the sin-offering among the 
Jews. Levit. xvi. 8, 21, 22. and Numb. viii. 12. 

b. if>€pova-i, Touri k.t.X. ferunt ( caput ) ii, quibus forum est et quibus 
Greed adsunt mercatores, hi igitur caput in forum ferunt et vendere solent ; 
quibus vero Greed non adsunt, hi caput in flumen conjiciunt.” 

Ch. XL. a. — i^atp€<TK — the talcing out and inspection of the entrails. Cf. 
ii. 57. b. 

b. cTTcav Si a.TroTv\fnovTai, when they hate done beating themselves. Cf. 
ii. 73. airopntifnfig. The burning of the body of the ox, after taking off the 
limbs and stuffing it with spices, alludes, according to Creuzer, to the mu- 
tilation and subsequent embalment of Osiris. The stuffing of the animal, with 
the exception of the oil to make it biuii, he refers to the discovery of corn 
and the cultivation of the vine. B. See also the remarks of Heeren, 
Egypt, ch. ii. p. 187, seqq. on the popular feasts and sacred rites of the 
Egyptians ; which, notwithstanding influence of agriculture and the 
arts of peace and the teaching of the ruling caste, bear evident marks of 
the rude state in which the lower classes remained, as to tlieir character 
and manner of thinking ; above which, in a moral point of view, they seem 
to have been but very little raised, &c. 

Cii. XLI. a. — ras 8i (c.t.X. This regulation, which lasted even till 

the Emperor Constantine, arose from the utility of the female for breeding, 
and also from the cow being the symbol of Isis, and the emblem of the 
creative and generative power of nature. The name of *Io-is, according to 
some, signifies Ancient, and was hence applied to the moon. lablonski 
considers it to mean in Egyptian the cause of abundance, and that it was 
applied by the Egyptian priests to the moon, because they supposed the 
moon to have a direct influence on the atmosphere, winds, rains, &c., and 
therefore they regarded it like tlie Sun, Osiris, as one of the sources of the 
inunndation of the Nile. B. Others under the name Osiris understand the 
Nile itself, cf. ii. 90. b. and under that of Isis the land of Egypt or the 
fruitful earth ; cf. Heeren Egypt, ch. ii. p. 159. But the former appears 
the most probable opinion, that the ox and the cow were the symbols of 
Osiris and Isis, and emblems of the generative force of nature ; the horns 
on the head of the image of Isis probably having reference to the horns of 
the new-moon. Add that according to some, Osiris and Isis comprehended 
all nature, and most of the Gods of the Heathen; Isis being Venus of 
Cyprus, Minerva of Athens, Cybele of Plirygia, Ceres of Eleusis, cf. ii. 59, 
d. Proserpine of Sicily, Diana of Crete, BeUona of the Romans, &e ; while 
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Osiris was elsewhere, Anubis, Bacchus, Dionysius, Jupiter, or Pan. — Cf. 
also notes on ii. 42, 144. 

b. ypa<f>ova‘i, represent. ypd<f>tu', pingere, et omnino imagine exprimere 
vel in tabula vel lapide. B. 

c. oirt fui)(aipg .... ovSi .... ycweroi. So in Genesis xliii. 32, we 
read that the Egyptians must not eat bread with the Hebrews, for that is 
an abomination to the Egyptians ; the same prohibition probably prevailed 
with regard to other nations also. B. 

d. t’s Tov irorapav dvioxn. The river is the Nile ; into which the cows 
were probably thrown from a belief in its generating and prolific power. 
B. 


e. TO KipoM .... vn-tp^oira — This sentence Matth. explains by under- 
standing ^ovras scil. Ipaevai /3ovs. On ^dpK, cf. ii. 96, a. B. 

e. npoo-unriTtSos .... vt^ov. Formed by the Sebennytic and Canopic 
branches of the Nile. B. The Athenians sent to aid Inarus in his re- 
bellion against the Persians, were besieged and defeated there, 45.5 B.C. 

Cf. Thucyd. i. 104, 109. 

/. 'ArapPgKVi, This name is by lablonsky, quoted by B., derived from 
hrap or ’A$ibp, tlie Egyptian name of Venus, which properly means night, 
and Baki or Bek, a city ; an etymology which agrees with Pliny and 
Strabo, who call this city Aphroditopolis. The word Bek is also found L. 
observes in Balbec, the city of the Sun, by the Gks called Heliopolis. 

Venus, according to Wytt., had the name of Athor or night among the 
Egyptians, because the night was considered to contain the beginning and 
seeds of everything, and all else had its being thence. Creuzer says that 
the Goddess worshipped at Atarbechis was the Venus Dione of the 
Dodonasan rites, and bore also a great similarity to the Venus Libitina of 
Roman worship. It may perhaps be conceived that the name of this God- 
dess had reference to the Egyptian Mysteries, the characteristic of which 
was secresy, whence sprang the personifications of Silence or Taciturnity. 

To this secrecy, the emblem of which was darkness, the name of the God- 
dess, Night, perhaps bore reference. Cf. ii. 156, d. 

Ch. XLII. — a, "Ovoi .... ZSpwrat ipbv — tSpwrat equivalent to 
l^iiptvov ^owt, or i^pvKcuri tauroTs ; so ii. 44, iSpixrdptvoi iKTqvrai. 

Larcher has rendered it ridiculously. Schw. On Thebes, cf. ii. 15, e. 

b. vopdv — district. It is the opinion, as already alluded to, of Heeren, 1. 1. 

P. 112, seqq., that each Nome or district belonged to its own particular 
temple and college of priests, and was kept distinct from the other Nomes 
hy the difference of religion and rites ; so that these Nomes being, at their 
ongin, appended to the temples, and every new settlement of priests con- 
stituting one of these Nomes, they were in their earliest form just so many 
independent states of the priest-caste. It is therefore in this sense that the 
Egyptian tradition ascribed this division to Sesostris ; because he was sole 
monarch of all Egypt. Thus we arrive at the conclusion, that, “ the most 
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ancient states of this country were originally settlements of the priest-caste, 
who by accustoming the inhabitants to fixed dwellings and to agricidture, 
by the introduction of a religious worship formed according to the locality, 
and supported by local circiunstances, wove a political band by which they 
connected these rude tribes with themselves.” 

c. *I<rios KOI '0(TipC(K, cf. note c., in preceding ch. As a summary of the 
opinions of the most noted writers on Egyptian Theology, see the Article 
12 of Egyptus, in Barker’s Ed. of Anthon’s Lempriere. “The secret 
doctrine of the Egyptian Priests contained like every other mysterious sys- 
tem practised in the habitable globe, a Divine Triad ; which some writers 
refer to traditions of the Trinity, and others to the triple offspring of Noah. 
The Egyptian Triad consisted of the Father, of whose Deity everything is 
part, a single, indivisible, infinite, and eternal being, who created the egg 
of the world by his word, and produced from himself a subordinate Creator, 
a son like unto the Father. 'This is the second Person of their Triad, and 
is the same with Kneph, the God of Thebes, cf. ii. 74, a., the Deity, with- 
out any beginning or end, and with Amoiin, cf. note g. infr. The Sun is the 
third Demiurgus, who, incarnate, becomes Osiris, the author of all good, 
and he it is who completes the Egyptian Trinity. To him was added the 
moon, Isis ; the one the father, the other the mother of all things. In the 
three seasons, which, though strangers to one another, form the year by a 
marvellous concert and agreement, these two deities govern, produce, and 
nourish everything connected with this visible universe.” By some Osiris 
is considered the same as Misraim S. of Ham, who peopled Egypt after the 
deluge. Cf. ii. 2, a. The Egyptian Theology altogether made up eight 
primitive Supreme Gods, eternal, immaterial, emanations of the pure intel- 
ligence and making one with it. The names and attributes of these Deities 
are given in the article above quoted from, but no hypothesis as to what 
was the origin of this Ogdoad ; which, it may be conceived, took its rise 
from a tradition of the 8 persons preserved from the deluge in the ark, the 
egg that floated on the waters ; all knowledge of the Ante-diluvian world 
having been lost, and its origin ascribed to what was but the re-peopling 
of it by Noah and his triple offspring. 

d. McvSip-os — A city in the Delta, where Ashman-Tanah, now stands. 

B. On the religious observances of its inhabitants, see ii. 46. 

e. 'HpoucXto OfXrjcrai k.t.X. B. quotes Creuzer’s explanation of this 
fable, which refers to the course of the heavenly bodies, as many others of 
the mythological fables of the ancients are now known to do. The theory 
of Creuzer, Symbol, ii. p. 205, appears on this point to be the same with 
that so ingeniously propounded by Dupuis ; viz. “ that Hercules, or, 
Horus, (see tlic extract from Creuzer’s Symbols, ii. 276, under Article 
Horus, Class. Diet, and ii. 144, a.) is no other than the Sun, and that his twelve 
celebrated labours were nothing else tlian a figurative representation of the 
annual course of that luminary through the signs of the Zodiac. He is 
the powerful planet which animates and imparts fecundity to the universe, 
whose divinity has been honoured in every quarter by temples and altars, 
and consecrated in the religious strains of all nations. Many ages before 
the pretended Tirynthian hero is said to have performed his exploits, Egypt 
and Phoenicia, which certainly did not borrow their divinities tom Greece, , 
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had raised temples to the Sun under the name oi Hercules, and had carried 
his worship to the isle of Thasos, and to Cadiz. Here was consecrated a 
temple to the year, and the months, which divided it into 12 parts, that 
is, to the twelve labours or victories, which conducted Hercules to immor- 
tality. It is under the name of Hercules 'A<rrpo)(!.rt»v, or, the God clothed 
with a mantle of stars, that the poet Nonnus designates the Sun, adored by 
the Tjrrians.” The coincidences between the 12 fabled labours and the 
Zodiacal signs are further most ingeniously pointed out by Dupuis, whose 
remarks are given at length in the article Hercules, Class. Diet, to which I 
am indebted for the preceding. — The fable related by our author refers to 
the entering of the Sun in the spring into Aries, the first of the Zodiacal 
signs among the Egyptians, and from this sign of Aries, is to be derived 
the ram’s head and horns, with whicli they they decorated Jupiter Ammon. 
This last is the observation of Creuzer. — The same is also the opinion of 
Rennel, p. 593, who concludes, that if Hercules denoted the Sun, and the 
Ram the first sign of the Zodiac, the whole may be an allegory illustrative 
of the opening of the year. It is to be remembered, that, besides their 
Hercules, the Gks also compared their Apollo with the Egyptian Horns, 
as a solar Deity. Cf. ii. 144. 

‘ In the following sentence, rtXos St — tov Ato npiov cxStip. TTpot^to-flai 
K.T.X. Cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 650, e. “ When two propositions are placed 
together, of which the first expresses generally what the second defines 
more exactly, they are often placed without any connexion, especially after 
Tovro, ToSt, ovTOK, and such asyndeia are often foimd, as in the sentence in 
the text, even where no proposition with touto, &c., precedes. 

/. 'AfjLfuavwi. — “ These people,” cf. R. §§ 20, 21, “ dwelt in the Oasis 
of Ammo, (where, near the temple, was the famous fountain of the Sun, iv. 
181,) now called the Oasis of Siwsh ; where Browne, an English traveller, 
discovered in 1792, the site of the temple of Ammon, 5 degrees, nearly. 
West of Cairo. In 1798 Homemann discovered the Eons Solis. In 1816 
Beizoni visited the spot, and tried the temperature of the fountain. He 
had unfortunately no thermometer, but judging from his feelings, hte found 
it might be 100" at midnight, 80" in the morning early, and at noon about 
40". The truth appears to be tliat no change takes place in the temperature 
of the water, but in that of the surrounding atmosphere ; for the well is 
deeply shaded, and about 60 ft deep. The accoimt of Hdtus, who was 
never on the spot, is evidently incorrect. He must have misunderstood 
his informer.” — Article on Ammo. A plan of Ammonium or Siwah and 
a very interesting account of the ruins of the ancient temple, from Browne, 
Homemann, and Minutdi, is given in Heeren, African Nat. vol. i. ch. vi. 
p. 203—213. 

g. Afipovv .... Aid. “ Ammo, says Plutarch, de Isid. et Osir. 354, is 
the Egyptian name for Jupiter. This God was particularly worshipped at 
Thebes, called in the Sacred Books Hammon-no, the possession of Hammo ; 
cf. ii. 15, e. Jablonski derives the word Ammo from Am-oein, shining. 
According however to ChampoUion the younger, the term in question, 
Amon, or Amen, denoted in the Egyptian tongue, secret, concealed, or, he 
who reveals his secret powers. It is sometimes also, as the same writer in- 
forms us, united with the word Kneph, another appellation of the Supreme 
Being, and from this results the compound Amenebis, or Amen-Neb, which 
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is found on a Gk inscription in the Greater Oasis.” Thus writes Latronne, 
quoted in Barker's Anthon. Lemp. If the first of these derivations be 
correct, that the name signifies thining, Jablonski refers it to the brightness 
of the sign Aries, signifying the Sun’s entrance into that sign, and the be- 
ginning of the year, cf. note e, on this ch. ; but, if the latter, secret, be the 
true meaning of the word, and it be united to the name Kneph, cf. note c. 
on this ch., perhaps it has a reference to the secrets of the Mysteries. 

h. TvjTTovwu . . . Toi' Kpihv, platiguiit arietem, they beat themselves for grief 
for the ram. Cf. ii. 61. 132. Woss. 

». Bgicg — a burging-vault. Est enim Herodoto eonditorium, sive 
camera in quapluribtts sarcophagis locus. Cf. iii. 16, seqq. Schw. 

Ch. XLIII. — a. Sri rt toC ‘HpoxXcos tovtov k.t.X. L. here refers to 
Plutarch, de Socrat. Gen. p. 577, who speaks of the inscription on the 
brazen tablet of Alcmena’s tomb, found in Boeotia, as proving what our 
author here says. It is to be remembered that both Amphitryon and 
Alcmena derived their origin from Perseus, descended from Bclus, Kg of 
Egypt. B. 

b. inel re is rmv oktw — iyevovro, ex quo e diis octo facti fuerunt duo- 
decim. Steph. since mhat were the Eight Gods became the Twelve, that 
is, the number of the Gods, cf. ii. 42., c, was increased from Eight 
to Twelve. The reign of Amasis extended, according to B., from 570 
B.C. — 526. B.C. Cf. Clinton’s F. H. vol. i. p. 14. 

Ch. XLIV. — a. avrodi — 'HpcucXiov — The Hercules adored by the Phoe- 
nicians was possibly the same Deity, the lord of the Solar system, whom 
the Egyptians worshipped. Cf. note e. on the preceding ch. The title he 
received in Tyre was Melkarth, which is by some interpreted, the king of 
the city, and by others, the strong king. B. Cf. v. 43, c. See also Dahl- 
mann, p. 45. 

b. g piv )(pivaov .... XIBov — On the sense of )(ptv. im<^. cf. i. 50, d. 
What our author intends by crpapdySov, B. confesses himself unable to ex- 
plain ; for neither is emerald found of the size here spoken of, nor if it 
were, could it emit any light during the night ; on the contrary, the larger 
it is, the more dull : according to S. and L. Diet., what is meant is pro- 
bably some semi-transparent stone, like the aqua-marina. L. considers the 
column to have been made of coloured glass, the interior of which was il- 
luminated by lamps ; while Heeren, Babylon, ch. ii. p. 206, conjectures it 
might possibly have been lapis lazuli, like the pillars of the Jesuits’ Church 
at Rome. In the end of the sentence, fUyados must be either taken as 
adverbially used for peyaXtos, or, as B. thinks, something must have dropped 
out of the text, by which Hdtus would have illustrated the size of the 
columns. 

c. eTvai 81 Irta .... Surxpua. That Tyre was, after Zidon, the most 
ancient city of Phoenicia, is asserted by Strabo xvi. p. 1097 ; and Isaiah 
quoted by Wess., foretelling her overthrow, also alludes to her antiquity ; 
cf. xxiii. 7, “ Is this your joyous city, whose antiquity is of ancient days, 

D.u:;;-;™ bv GoOgk 
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&c.” The antiquity here assigned by the priests is too great, as they 
would thus, B. observes, place the foundation of their city at 2760 B.C., 
that is, before the Flood. According t<^r. Hales, Tyre was founded 
6.C. 2267, and Zidon at a still earlier period ; Zidon, anyhow, flourished 
and was known at a very early age, as it is spoken of by Jacob, Gen. xlix. 
13. “ Zebulon shall dwell at the haven of the sea — and his border shall 
reach unto Zidon.’' And again it is mentioned in Josh. xi. 8. ** And 

chased them unto the great Zidon.” As to the temple that the priests as- 
serted was coeval with their city, cf. Heeren Phoenicians, p. 11 — 13, who 
observes that it had been long demolished and another built in its place by 
Kg Hiram, the friend and contemporary of Solomon. But even that the 
temple built by Hiram was the one seen by Hdtus., as Heeren seems to 
suppose, may be doubted ; for Old Tyre on the continent was taken and 
sacked by Nebuchadnezzar, after a 13 years* siege, 572 B.C., on which the 
inhabitants retired with their valuables to the island, where afterwards they 
built New Tyre, the city Herodotus must have visited, subsequently taken 
by Alexander the Gt. On Tyre and the prophecies concerning it, read 
Ezek. xxvi. — xxix., and Isaiah xxiii., and Keith upon Prophecy under 
Tyre. 

d. c? &dtrov, €v TQ • • • • yevicrOau Hence this temple, if we supply with 
Hdtus 166 yrs for the 5 generations, was founded 1550 B.C., and the Gk 
Hercides bom, 1384 B.C. L, in his essay on Chronol. has calculated 
that there are but five generations from the time of Cadmus to that of 
Hercules, and that hence what Hdtus says, is consistent with itself. On 
Thasos, which from its wealth in mines attracted the attention of the 
Phoenician colonists, cf. vi. 47. B. and Heeren Phoenicians, p. 39. 

Ch. XLV. — a. . . . . Kardpxomf cum ad altare auspicarefUur 

sacrijiciumf Schw., when they were commencing the ceremonies over him 
btfore sacrificing. These ceremonies were the plucking the hair from the 
forehead, sprinkling the barley, pouring libations on him, &c. 

» 

6. Kws . . . . ^ot€v ; That the custom of human sacrifices, abolished 
in Egypt by Kg Amasis, existed no longer in the time of Hdtus, is evident 
from this passage ; but that such had been practised in Egypt is certain 
from Diod. Sipc. i. 88, and the testimony of Manetho, Plutarch, and Por- 
phyry, Cf. also Athenaeus iv. 21. Wess. t 

c. lews <l>wnv ex^i — quomodo verisimile sit ? Viger. Idiotism. p. 255. or 
rather, quomodo consentaneum sit ? as our autlior means to say that such 
could not have happened in accordance with the nature of things, B. 

Ch. XL VI. — a, AlyvTrruav ol €lprifxtvotf i. e. the Mendesians, Cf. ii. 
42. B. 

h. rov Hava t<ov . . . . ol McvScctot, On the eight primitive Deities of 
the Egyptians, cf. ii. 42, c, — 43, a. The representation of Pan under the 
image of a goat has reference, according to Creuzer, Symb. i. p. 476, &c., 
quoted by B., to the passing of the sun from the sign of Taurus to that of 
Capra, when the generative and prolific principle in nature is at its height, 
in the worship of Pan this generative principle is typified. Hence the 
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he-goat was particularly his emblem ; according to Bochart the word 
Mendes signified the goat ; according to Jablonski it meant prolific, fertile^ 
&c. See the article Mendes in^lass. Diet. 

c. oU/xot i^iov ^crri I may not say. The same use of the compa- 

rative for the positive occurs again in ii. 47, ovk ewptTrtoTtpos k.t.A.. Valck. 
Cf. Matth. Or. Gr. § 457. 

d. Kot Tovrmv . ... tK Bi Touraiv— These words in both cases refer to the 
he-goats.— oisdXosatyuiv occurs also in Horn. Odyss. xvii. 246, 269,Schw. 

e. rovro .... tteUvro. ho<^ ad hominum notitiam pervenit, B. 

Ch. XLVII. — a, vv 8i k.t.\. This arose, according to L. from the ani- 
mal’s being, from its fat, subject to eruptions, and hence carrying in itself 
the seeds of leprosy. “Swine,” Heeren, Egypt, ch. ii. p. 150, says, “were 
not less an abomination in the eyes of the Egyptians, than they were to the 
Jews ; a superstition which no doubt had its rise in some local circum- 
stance with which we are unacquainted, or at least cannot account for with 
certainty.” 

b. ol crvfiwrai k.t.X. The contempt in which the swine-herds were heU, 
arose in a great measure from the desire of the priests and legislators of 
Egypt to turn the attention of the people as far as possible to the pursuits 
of agriculture, as being that on which the state most depended. Hence a 
pastoral and nomad mode of life was held in such abhorrence by them, that 
those who followed itwere considered in a manner infamous. B. Cf. also Gen. 
xlvi. 34, “ every shepherd is an abomination unto the Egyptians and this 
race, though indispensable to the Egyptians, cf. ii. 14, c, must have lived in 
a state of degradation, not very unlike that of the Parias in India. Cf. 
Heeren. 1. 1. and cf. ii. 128, a. 

c. ouSt (T^i iKBCSocrOai k.t.X. Cf. i. 93, /. 

d. %tXgyri 8i ic.T.X. From Plutarch, de Is. and Osirid. p. 353, it is evi- 
dent that the sacrifice of a pig to the moon has reference to the fable, the 
Upm Xoyos, which Hdtus is unwilling to relate, that Typhon, pursuing a 
pig at the time of the full moon, found a wooden chest containing the body 
of Osiris, which he tore to pieces. Cf. also Odyss. xx. 156, on which 
Eustathius remarks, that three pigs, rptU atdXovs, were sacrificed by the 
Ithacans at the feast of the New Moon. B. 

e. imirXoov — the caul ,' in which the bowels are inclosed. 

f. oramvas .... 5s — pigs of dough, or paste, cf. also Thucyd. i. 126', 
dvpara hn)(<Lptxi, and Smith’s Diet, of Antiquit, under Unbloody sacrifices. 

Ch. XLVIII. — a. ■rijs opr^s rg Bopirltf — on the evening preceding the fes~ 
tival, the eve. In the festiv^ of Apaturia, cf. i. 147, b. the first day was 
called Aopjrla or Aopirtta, from the conunencement of the festival on the 
Evening. Hermann. P. A. §. 100. 

b. tSi airoSpp-(v<o—lo him who sold it them. Cf. i. 70, c. 
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c. rrjv Sf aXXr/v . . . ipiipf — the remainder of, that is, the remaining cere- 
monials of the festival. Schw. 

d. v\i]v xop^y — That this is the correct reading, and not the 

sense of the passage shows ; for it is evident from the Schol. on Aristoph. 
Ran. 341, that the Gks, as well as the Egyptians, were wont to sacrifice 
pigs in the Dionysiac festivals. 

e. iyoXfiara veopooTraara, imagines, quce nertro moventur. Cf. Lucian, 
ix. p. 99, des dea Syr. 16. B. 

f irpogrfieroA, 8« avXos, The flute was p^uliar to tlie festivals of Bac- 
chus, and was said to ha'A been invented % Osiris ; and as the harp was 
used in mysterious rites, so in the Bacchic festivals, wliich were openly ce- 
lebrated, ^e flute. Cf. Creuzer. Symb. i. p. 448. B. 

g. '&etBcnxrai tov Aiowaov. lamenting, and singing mournful dirges, in 
honour of Bacchus, i. e. Osiris, who was slain by Typhon and cast into the 
waters. B. after Creuzer. 

h. Xdyos .... Ipos XtyofixviK. Cf. Plut. de Isid. et Osirid. p. 358. B. 
The story tliat Herodotus is here unwilling to divulge, is that when Isis had 
collected all the scattered limbs of Osiris, who was tom in pieces by 
Typhon, she was unable to find the virile member, as having been de- 
voured by the fishes ; in the place of which she consecrated the phaUus, an 
imitation of it, whence arose its veneration in the Dionysiac festivals. B. 
cf. the article Dionysia in Smith’s Diet, of Antiq. 

Ch. XLIX.— a. MeXd/iirous — This name B. thinks may be referred to 
the Egyptian origin of the priests and to the Eg 3 qitian rites brought from 
that land of dark soil, perhaps by the natives themselves who were also 
dark. On the Egyptian origin of the Gk Worship &c. cf. ii. 81, h. Me- 
lampus was also noted as a soothsayer and physician. Cf. also ix. 33, a. where 
the 3 families of the Olympic soothsayers, the Clytiada?, Jamidaj, and Tel- 
liadae are mentioned ; of which the Clytiadm considered themselves as be- 
longing to a clan, which produced very many soothsayers, viz. the Melam- 
podidae. This explains the fable that Melampus received the gift of 
prophecy from Apollo on the banks of the Alpheus, Pausan. v. 8, 1, in the 
place where it was exercised by lus descendants the Clytiadm. Muller, 
Dor. i. Bk ii. c. 3, p. 281, cf. ix. 34, a. 

h. <To<l>urT<u — This word is here used in the same sense, as in i. 29, a. 

c. ov yap 8^ avp-mattiv k.t.X. non casu fortuito convenire, congruere, 
quadrare, Wess. do not tally, or agree together. Schw. takes it to mean 
existed or originated at the same time ; which would be foreign to what 
Herodotus intends to say, as he is here speaking of the similarity between 
the Egyptian and Gk rites, and not of their being contemporary. 

d. Ttiv vw BoKirriT/v k.t.X. — So called from the Bceotians, who, driven 
from Ame by the Thessalians, 60 years after the fall of Troy, established 
themselves in it : formerly called Cadmeis. Cf. Thucyd. i. 12. and Diod. 
Sic. iv. 67. B. 
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Ch. L. — a. SxcSov Sc K.T.X. — Hdtus means here to say that the Egyp- 
tian names of the Deities were transferred into Greece, not by the use of the 
actual Egyptian name among the Greeks, but by the translation of its sense 
from Egyptian into Gk ; so that the notion conveyed in the name of the 
God was the same in both languages. Creuzer, Symb. ii. p. 282 — 292., 
quoted by B. Cf. ii. 55. a. 81. 6. 

b. o)s KoX 'TTporepov k.t.X. Cf. ii. 43. Creuzer Symb. ii. p. 334, here 
observes, that if there be any similarity to be found between the Dioscuri 
of the Gks, and the Cabiric Deities of the Egyptians, it is not to be looked 
for either in the name or in the origin of these Deities, but simply in the 
influence they were suppose^ to exercise ; for the Egyptian religion ac- 
knowledged no Heroes as Deities, nor adored thbm as such. Furthermore, 
as to Juno, though other writers speak of an Egyptian Juno, yet it would 
seem more probable that they have mistaken for her the Egyptian Venus, 
cf. ii. 41./. ; as the worship of Juno appears to have been brought from 
the upper parts of Asia to the island of Samos, where her most ancient 
Greek temple stood, and thence to the rest of Greece. From the same 
parts of Asia came also probably the worship of Vesta ; but as for the rest 
of tlie Goddesses here mentioned, observes B. as no traces of them can be 
found in the Egyptian mythology, it cannot be affirmed with certainty 
whether we may assign them also the same Eastern origin. 

c. llocrciScwvos k.t.X. — C f, iv. 188, 

Ch. LI. — a, TcXcowt k.t.X. tcXcii' is ^^EAXi/vas, to be reckoned among 
the Gksy or, accounted as Gks. Cf. Viger, de idiotism. p, 187. B. Cf. 
vi. 53, a. 108. 6. ^ 

b. Tot Kapeiptav k.t.X. — The Cabiri were the “ Magni Dii” adored in 
the Samothracian Mysteries ; according to some four in number, Ceres, 
Proserpine, Pluto, and Casmilus, the same with the ithyphallic Mercury. 
In these mysteries it is manifest Hdtus was initiated. See article “ Cabiri,** 
Class. Diet, and Creuzer. Symb. ii. p. 318, who observes that by this Mer- 
cury ithyphallicus was typified the creative and generative force in all 
things, especially in the male, opposed to Proserpine, the same nature in 
the female, the one considered to reside in the sun, the other in the moon. 
Hence Cicero, De Nat. Deor. iii. 22, Plutarch and Porphyry all under- 
stand the first de Sole vegetante, and the second dc Lund vegetatd. B. 

Ch. LII. — a. iTnawpurjv Be k.t.X. — Hence Mitford, ch. ii. § 1, concludes 
that the Pelasgians acknowledged but one God, for where Polytheism pre- 
vails, distinguishing appellations must and will be given ; but tlie unity of 
the Deity precludes such a necessity. 

5. ^€ovs oTt Koapuo Ohnes k.t.X. Hence our author derives Oeos 

from Oelvaiy tliose being Oeot who arranged and constituted the world. 
Plato, Cratyl. p. 397, derives it from curro, referring to the motion of 
the heavenly bodies, tlie earliest objects of adoration. Whatever be its de- 
rivation, adds B. it appears to be sprung from the same root as the Latin 
Deus, and the Gk Aeu?, whence came also Zevs, in all of which is 

conveyed the same idea of supreme Lord. To the Gk and Latin, the San- 
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scrit Deva is added in S. & L. Diet., a further argument for the derivatioDs 
of Plato and H^tus being inadmissible. 

c» €v TQ ol UcXcuryoi.-— Cf. i. 57. a, ii. 55. fl. and the article 

“ Dodona' in Barker’s Anthon’s Lempriere. Cf. also particularly Horn. 
D. xvi. 233, and Odyss. xiv. 827> quoted by B., and on the situation 
ofDodona, ii. 56. h. 


Ch, LIII. — fl. <w rrpwvjv tc kcu x^cs till yesterday or the 

day before, so to say* A proverbial expression, meaning, not till very 
lately, 

0 

• 

b, *Hcr«>Sov TrXioai. Hence, as Hdtus himself was bom 

484, B.C. cf. i. a., he considers Homer and Hesiod as not earlier than 
884, B.C. In the life of Homer attributed to Hdtus, the poet is bom 
622 years before the expedition of Xerxes, and 168 after die taking of 
Troy, consequendy 1102, B.C. Hence L. and .others conclude that that 
work, the Life of Homer, cannot have been written by our author. Be 
tliis as it may, Homer is generally dated somewhat before the period here 
assigned by Hdtus. By Clinton he is fixed as probably between Q62 
— ^927, B.C. and Hesiod probably between 859 — ^824. B.C. 

e. ol TToti^avres k.t.X. — This word is by Wess. L. and W^jrttenb. consi- 
dered to mean described in verse ; hi vero sunt, qui deorum generationes 
Greeds carmine prodiderunt ; meaning to say that Homer and Hesiod were 
the first who related and adorned in verse the fables and legends, which tradi- 
tion had handed down to them ; these fables, <^c. not being their own invention. 
But this interpretation appears neither agreeable to the sense of what has gone 
before, nor w^ Trotciv with a dative following, as Wolf, Prolegg. Homerr. 
p. 54, observes, bear the meaning assigned to it by Wess. Other examples 
also of TTotetv with a dat. are adduced by Creuzer, S 3 Tnb. ii. p. 451, proving 
that the word can only mean making or inventing ; so that no other interpre- 
tation can be here admitted dian, that Homer and Hesiod were the first who 
drew up a Theogony for the Greeks ; primos Hesiodum atque Homerum 
Theogoniam Graeeis condidisse. The sense in which they are said to have 
been the inventors or makers of the Theogony, is thus explained by Heyne 
and Creuzer ; that all those legends concerning the nature, form, offices, 
&c. of the gods, which were formerly scattered in the various poetical com- 
positions that preceded their age, and which were variously reported in tra- 
ditionary lore, according to the different places in which they were known, 
were by Hesiod first embodied and enlarged upon, and that Homer adapted 
these same Myths to the dignity of Epic Poetry, with such additions and 
embellishments, that they came by posterity to be regarded in the light of 
a perfect code or system and rule. B. 

d, T<ftds . • ^ . SteXdn-cs, cf. -®sch. P. V. 228, or 237, Blomf. B. 

e, ol ‘jTporepov .... dvSptov .... rovrwv — Hdtus does not here 
mean to deny that there were Poets before the time of Homer and Hesiod, 
for in many places he seems to refer to verses and traces of rites which 
must be referred to a more ancient date, cf. ii. 49. 51, 52. 81, and on the 
poets themselves, cf. ii. 23 ; but as Heyne and Creuzer remark, he here 
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intends to speak of those verses which were circulated during his own time 
under fictitious titles as the works of Orpheus, Linus, and others. B. 

f. Ktu TO. fiiv .... Xcyovo-i, Meaning what he has piendoned in ii. 52. 
This care in distinguishing his own opinion from whad he reported on the 
authority of others, is a strong instance, as B. observes, of Hdtus’ candour 
as a writer. 

Ch. LIV. — a. yuvaucas Ipijuis. — Cf. note a. on the following ch. and ii. 
35, d. on the sense which these words bear. Cf. also ii. 56, ifufu- 
iroXcvovaav, k.t.X. 

Cii. LV. — a. Tavra fUv, K.T.X. — Heeren, Ethiopians, ch. iii. p. 469-470, 
makes particular reference to what is here narrated. After speaking of 
the commercial intercourse, the principal seat of which for Africa was 
Meroe, that in the earlier ages existed between India and Arabia, Ethiopia, 
Lybia, and Egypt, which, founded upon their mutual necessities, became 
the parent of their civilization, and of which traces are found in the earliest 
Gk mythology, in the fame of the Ethiopians and the hundred-gated Thebes 
in^lomer, cf. iii. 18, a. and vii. 70, 6., the myths of Jupiter Ammon, the 
Triton Sea, the Garden of the Hesperides, the Gorgons, &c., he goes on to 
say that “ the account here given of the origin of the Dodona oracle under 
the Pelasgi seems evidently to prove, that not merely rumour of this com- 
merce found its way into Greece, but that an attempt was actually made, 
at a very early period, to introduce it from Africa, by the then usual means 
of founding a sanctuary and oracle, ii. 51 — 58. The priests of Ammon 
at Thebes informed him, ch. 54, that the oracles of Ammon and Dodona 
were both founded from Thehes ; and he himself testifies that they were 
both delivered in the same manner. So far as regards Ammon, we know 
from other creditable testimony that this oracle was a colony founded by 
Thebes and Meroe ; it is therefore exceedingly natural to conjecture the 
same of Dodona, and to consider the holy women as merely representing 
these settlements, because they, as prophetesses, certainly were the chief 
personages. Thus, then, becomes -explained the account of Hdtus, ii. 51 
• — 58 ; the oracle at Dodona commanded the Pelasgians to adopt the EgjT)- 
tian names of the deities, which at that time passed through tlieni to the 
Hellenes. I need scarcely repeat that I only state this as a conjecture ; 
but yet I know no more natural way of explaining Hdtus’s extraordinary 
account of the adoption of the Egyptian names of deities in Greece than 
that the oracle of Dodona was influenced from now known causes to intro- 
duce the Egyptian worship into Greece. That this did not produce the 
same effect as in Africa is easily accounted for : Greece was altogether a 
different world, whatever the Greeks adopted from foreigners they always 
stamped as their own property.” 

b. Svo veXtidSa! k.t.X. Cf. ii. 57. — 4>rfybv not the beech, but the esculent 
oak ; so also in ii. 56. Its name derived probably from ^ytiv, in refer- 
ence to its fruit being food in ancient times. 

c. ol SXXoi .... Ipov. — Whether Hdtus here intended to mean the 
Selli, cf. note b. on following ch. or, as they were also called, Helli, and 
Tomuri, whom Strabo, vii. p. 328, says were originally the priests of and 
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attesdants at the oracle round which they dwelt, (and in whose steatd three 
priestesses were afterwards appointed) is uncertain, B. 

Ch. LVI.^a. aTrc&JiTo, they told. i. 70, c. 

b. Tprfirjvtu, i<s ©coTrporrovs, Hence it is evident Hdtua knew only of one 
Dodona, that in Thesprotia ; which he doubtless visited, see Dahlmann, p. 
40 ; besides this there appears to have been another in Thessaly. The 
one here spoken of stood, as Pouqueville, quoted by B., has accurately de- 
tennined, not far from where the city Janina now is, around which region 
the Selli formerly dwelt, on the site where the castle of Castezza at present 
stands. The Mt, which rises on the North of it, was probably the Tomurus, 
so celebrated by the Poets. “ In the heart of this country, Epirus, within 
whose limits the Molossians, Thesprotians, Chaonians, and many other ob- 
scurer people, had from the earliest times led the same life and kept the 
same institutions, stood the ancient temple of Dodona, a name famous for 
generations before Delphi was yet in existence ; the earliest seat of the 
Grecian oracles, whose ministers, the SeUi, a priesthood of austerest life, 
received the answers of the God through no human prophet, but from the 
rustling voice of the sacred oaks which sheltered the temple.” Arnold. 
Hist of Rome, ii. p. 438. 

c. — Cf. ii. 55, b. 

Ch. LVII. — a. IIcXecd3e$ k.t.X. They were thus called, as Creuzer, 
Symb. iv. p. 161, has shewn, because the dove was the peculiar and sacred 
bird of Venus Dione, and was believed to take its seat on the oak of Jove, 
with whose worship at Dodona that of Venus Dione was conjoined, and thence 
to utter the responses of the oracle. Among the Egyptians also the black 
dove was the emblem of those widows, who not being allowed by the sa- 
cerdotal laws of the Egyptians to contract another alliance on the death of 
their husbands, thenceforth dedicated tliemselves to sacred offices and 
ministration. Something to the same effect is quoted by Creuzer from 
“The History of English Poetry,” pref. p. 101, viz. that all that Hdtus 
here says, arose from a golden dove, the syrmbol of Venus Dione, being 
Buspeoded from the oak of Dodona. B. 

b. I(m . . . navTiKt} k.t.X, This Wess. renders divinatio in templis ; 
but ra Ipa in Hdtus has frequently the same signification as ra Iprfia, the 
netim that are sacrificed. So Bva-ai ra Ipa i. 59, viii. 54, mactare victimas. 
u. 40 ^ i(aipf(ns twk ipa>y exenteratio victimarum, Cf, also v. 44., ix. 19, 
36. and viii. 134. Ipolcn }(pTiaTt)pidif<r6ai ex vietimis responsa dei petere. 
Hence this passage tS>v ipS>v (i. q. Sia ru» ipmv) ij povtudj is the manner or 
eiutom of divination from victims. Schw. 

Ch. LVIII. — a. wpoo-ayoryas — accessiones, nempe ad Deorum aras, sup- 
fiicationes, resorting to, or, approaching, the temples to pay one’s vows : 
whether this be the meaning, or, bringing offerings in procession, appears 
doubtful. Schw. 

Ch. LIX. — a. Tp’Apr^tSt, Cf. ii. 83, 156, d. 

a 
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b. Bownpiv tt6\iv — There were in all 5 towns of this name in Egypt ; 
the most noted the one here spoken of, situated in the middle of the Delta, 
on the W. bank of the Phatnitic branch, on the spot now called Boussir 
or Ahoussir. Its name, according to Jablonsky, came from Be-Ousiri, the 
tomb of Osiris ; while ChampoUion considers it the same as Tapousiri, the 
city of Osiris. B. 

c. piyurrov 'Icrios tpov, This stood a little below the centre of the 
Delta. R. p. 513. 

d. 'lo-is Se . . . As Isis among the Egyptians was considered 

to be the cause of all abundance, the soil they dwelt on, the mother and 
producer of all things, cf. ii. 41, a., 42, c, she well agrees with the 
Ceres of the Greeks ; cf. ii. 171, adored as the earth, the parent and mother 
of all things tliereon ; whence also her name the Mother of the 

Earth, was derived. The appellation, too, given to Isis was Mouth, the 
Mother, viz. of the World. Cf. Creuzer. Symb. iv. p. 303, not. 492. B. 

e. rpira 8’ cs Sdlv (c.t.X. Cf. ii. 62, a. 63. On the town of Buto, &c. 
cf. ii. 155, b. 


Ch. lx. — a. Kopl^wvTcu, nave deferrentur — Cf. iv. 76, &c. Valck. 

b. Bou/Saoro'. — The Pibeseth of Ezekiel, xxx. 17. R. p. 461. It stood 
in the Delta on the E. bank of the Pelusiac branch, cf. ii. 158, on the spot 
now called Tell-Bustah, the old Buhastis. B. 

c. oTvos dpirA.tvos — Cf. ii. 37, e., and Heeren, Egypt, ch. iv. p. 355, and 
on the Festival of Artemis Bubastus, p. 367. 

Ch. LXI. — a. tipr/rai k.t.X. Cf. ii. 40, and on the city Busiris, ii. 59, b. 

b. rov Si TwrrovTai, On the sense here of the verb, cf. ii. 42, h. The 
Deity referred to is Osiris, whose death by Typhon was thus bewailed, and 
whose memory, as having been the founder of agriculture and all the arts 
of civilized life, was thus preserved and venerated. Cf. ii. 40, b., 132, a. 

Ch. LXIl. — a. Sdiv — This city stood in the lower Delta, on the E 
side of the Canopic branch at some distance from the stream, where the 
village of Ssa, or, Ssa-al Hadjar now stands. The festival held here, 
which Hdtus ascribes to Minerva, ii. 59, was probably in honour of Neith, 
one of the titles given to Isis, who was said to have established throughout 
all Egypt feasts in memory and in honour of Osiris ; of which commemo- 
rations this was one. Creuzer Symb. i. p. 530, and Payne-Knight's 
Inquiry, p. 30. On this feast cf. also ii. 170, 171. B. 

b. \v)(va Kalov<n — Lamps were common in the Egyptian festivals : in 
this to Osiris they were probably used from his being adored as the God of 
fire and of the Sun, ii. 41, a., and for the same cause they were afterwards 
used in the festivals of Serapis. They would also suit Minerva, or Neith, 
as being the Goddess of the purest light. Spencer (de ritt. Hebr. iv. 6,) 
thinks that from Egypt the Jews also derived their custom of lighting 
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candles, &c. &c., in some of their festivals. B. On this custom among 
the Jews, cf. Persius. Sat. v. 181, “ Lucemae Portantes violas.” 

e. <f)v\da'a‘ovTfs k.t.X. Cf. i. 48, b. 

Ch. LXIII. — a. 'HXibv iroXxv k.t.X. On Heliopolis cf. ii. 7, a, and on 
Butos ii, 155, b. 

b. UanirpT^fu. Of this city none of the ancients, except Hdtus, cf. also 
ii. 63, 64, 71, 165, have said anything. It stood in the Westn. side of the 
Delta, and as Manner! conjectures, is the same town which was afterwards 
called Xois. B. 

c. O' vT]if /Jiueptf fuXmo — in a little wooden thrine or chapel, cf. ii. 91. B. 

d. a. bi — those who wish to pay their vows, B. or, those who 

are under a vow. 

e. .... ylverai. This combat, Creuzer Symb. iv. p. 267, quoted 
in B., considers to be an actual representation of one of the doctrines of 
the Egyptian Mysteries. “ Mars, among the Egyptians and other ancient 
nations was held to be God of Nature, who contained tlie seeds of all 
things ; which seeds, when communicated by him to the earth, his mother, 
see next ch., gave birth and life to all that exists. And as they believed 
this to have happened at the commencement of the world, so they con- 
sidered that the same process took place at the beginning of each year, in 
the spring, when the world, as it were, begins anew, and again receives the 
seed, not at once and without some struggle, but only after resistance and 
opposition. Hence, as the ancients held that both the influence that made 
nature productive, as well as the generative power of nature herself, resided 
in the Deity, it may be conceived that these combats, in which the image 
of Mars was only after a struggle carried into the temple, represented in 
an allegoric manner the struggles and resistance of nature, that had to be 
overcome by agricultural toil and labour at the commencement of every 
year.” — Hence the meaning, inhonesta notio, as Valck. says, in the word 
fnupl^aj. in the following ch., which confirms the view that Creuzer takes 
of this combat ; viz., briefly, that the entrance of Mars after contest and 
labour is a representation of the toil and labour necessary to be undergone 
nery year, before the earth can be made to receive the seeds committed to 
her care; — an illustration, it would appear, of the Divine command, “In 
tbe sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bre^” — for, “ cursed is the ground for 
thy sake ; in sorrow shalt tliou eat of it all the days of thy life.” 

Cu. LXIV. — a. vopMTcu, — Cf. i. 131, c. 

5. ovppl^ai. In the same sense that this word has here, cf. n. e on pre- 
ceding ch., Hdtus also uses SiaXiytoOai, bpiXclv, « Xoyous and 

IhOfiv TTopa, in ii. 115. B. 

c- Trj pgrpi — Hence, as Cr. conjectures, in all likelihood, arose tlie Greek 
^le of Mars and Venus ; this Goddess, as seems probable, being the 
^fothcr into whose temple Mars desired to enter ; and tlie Greeks derived 
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the story fVom the Egyptians, but without understanding to what it alluded. 
See note e on prece^g ch. 

d. (V ipoun — This word is here used in its extended signification, includ- 
ing both the vans and the re/icvos, the sacred close, grove, and all the build- 
ings that might attain the temple, as well as the temple itself ^ cf. i. 47, a, and 
Thucyd. iii. 96. 

e. Alyvirrioi Si 6fn)<TKcvovari k.t.X. On the adoration of beasts by the 
Egyptians, cf. Diod. Sic. i. 83, Plutarch, de Isid. et Osirid. p. 379. That 
it could not have arisen from the respect they bore to animals for their 
utility, or from feelings of superstition alone, may well be believed : the 
causes of it must be sought in something far different ; having reference 
doubtless to some of the mysterious doctrines of the Egyptian Theology 
concerning the hidden operations of nature, the causes of which were to 
them an ol^’ect of the greatest research and investigation. The signs of the 
Zodiac also, intimately connected with Egyptian belief and doctrines, con- 
tributed to it in no slight degree. Cf. Creuzer. Symb. i. p. 475. B. ‘Heeren’s 
opinion upon this difficult subject, Egyptians, ch. ii. p. 184, seqq, I shall 
endeavour to condense, as follows ; “ Animal idolatry the prevailing super- 
stition of almost every part of Africa, and, reasoning from the analogy of 
otiier nations, the religion of the earliest rude inhabitants of Egypt — its 
(Higin, difficult, if not impossible to explain — all hypotheses such as the 
rarity of the animals, their utility or their noxiousness to man, insufficient 
— a mere childish delight in this or that kind of animal probably one of the 
causes ; the great variety of it to be explained by the great number of dif- 
ferent tribes which inhabited Egypt — in later times it stood in a closer rela- 
tion to the political formation of the people, and was made the means, in 
the hands of the ruling priest-caste, at the foundation of their colonies, of 
alluring the neighbouring savage tribes and bringing them into a pcditical 
connection with themselves ; as it differed in the different nomes, we may 
conjecture that the priests, in the places where they founded colonies, 
gained over the rude inhabitants by the adoption of their worship, and, by 
appointing apartments in their temples for the animals which these held 
sacred, made these temples the common sanctuary of the tribe. This wor- 
ship probably much changed by political revolutions ; for example, the 
national worship of the sacred steer of Memphis may be supposed to be 
owing to Memphis having been the capital of Egypt. Of the animals held 
sacred by the vtilgar, the priests made, in their literature, a very different 
application: many of their written characters borrowed from them. As 
hieroglyphics were pictures of objects of nature and art, pictures of animds 
naturally formed a large proportion of these characters. Farther, as these 
animals were held sacred by popular su|>erstition, they became pre-emi- 
nently adapted, by a very natural association of ideas, as the representa- 
tives of divinity. Thus the sparrow-hawk at the entrance of the temples, 
signified in general, divine, sacred, consecrated; the beetle the universe, 
&c. From certain attributes of the gods being expressed by certain ani- 
mals, probably arose the custom of representing the deities with the heads 
of animals ; and hence, from the constant endeavour of the priest-caste to 
copy, to a certain extent, the deities they served, in their bearing and exte- 
rior department, arose the pourtraying at the priests with animals’ heads or 
masks.” ” As the adoration of animals in Egypt was not founded on their 
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Dtility to man, Lucian (de Astrol. v. 218) conjectures that the several animals 
were emblems of the imaginary figures, into which the ancients had in very 
early times distributed the stars, distinguishing them by the names of living 
creatures ; but the relation between the zodia or celestial images, and the 
animals of the Egyptian temples is far too limited to warrant this hypothe- 
sis. The real clue is, no doubt, tliat furnished by Heeren, Fetichism ; and 
the result, the notion is as worked out by him, a system of religion, with 
fetichism for basis, worship of heavenly bodies for outward characteristic, 
and, within, a science founded on astronomy, and by the operation of which 
the fetichs, serving as gods for the people, became merely symbols for the 
priests ; who, allowing the mass of people to indulge in this gross and humi- 
liating species of adoration, reserved for themselves a secret and \dsionary 
system of Pantheism or emanation. Article 1$, iEgyptus. 

Ch. LXV. — a. €oi)(ro , . , . tJ Ai^vy, on these words, as regards Hdtus* 
idea of Egypt being a region by itself, cf. ii. 16, a. 

6. diiCrac — ab dvirjfu, are consecrated^ dedicated, Cf. ii. 165, are de- 
voted or given up whoUy to, 

c, pcXeSiovol K.T.X. keepers or stewards : is dicitur qui alicujus 

reicttraw geritf cf. iii. 61, viii. 31, 38. B. 

d, TooSc k,t,X, The refers to the ftcXcSwi'ot just men- 
tioned. On the passage, cf. Diod. i. 83. B. 

^ os 8’ dv ijStv ^ ipipca K.T.X, On this ibis cf. ii. 75, c, seqq. The 
or Upa^ was one of the sacred birds of Egypt, the falcon^ which the 
Egyptians called jSaCrjO spirit or soul. Hence as the symbol of the soul, the 
%ure of this bird is found everywhere painted in the entrances of their 
temples, and in other sacred places. Hence tlie reverence paid to it. Cf. 
Creuzer, Symb. i. p. 487, quoted by B. See also Heeren. Eg. ch. ii. p. 
183. 

Ch. LXVI. — a, ct pq KariXap^ave .... TotdSf, if accidents of the fol- 
ding nature did not frequently happen to or befall the cats, Karakap^aveiv 
incidere, accidere, ii. 152, iii. 42, iv. 33, ix. 60. Wytt. 

b, TTpi^para .... aUXovpov; — mira res accidit felibus ; or perhaps 
^th Gesner, madness, or, a supernatural impulse seizes the cats, Schw. 
“ The cat, indebted to its glossy fur, was a symbol of the moon.” Article 
15, ^gyptus. 

c. SuxcrrdvTCC — standing at intervals, or at certain distances from each 
other, 

Ch. LXVII. — a, es ipds or^as i. q. Ipcu OrjKaL, cells or chambers in the 
harying vaults, Schw. On this embalming and worship of the brute-crea- 
bon among the Egyptians, cf. ii. 64, e, 

b, Bov^cum — cf. GO, b, 

c. — The dog, no doubt the type of the dog-headed Anubis, who, 
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endowed with that animal’s nature, followed Isis in her search for the 
remains of Osiris ; whether identical with Thoth, the Egyptian Hermes, or 
with Sirius appears uncertain. 

d. ol ixyfvral — the ichneumons. Cf. Diod. Sic. i. 83, 87, probably the 
same animal as that called in Egypt, Pharaoh’s rat, somewhat like a ferret, 
only much larger. Whether it really devours the crocodile’s eggs, and de- 
stroys that animal, as Diod. asserts, by creeping down its throat, Pococke, 
i. p. 203, was unable to learn, but thought the first probable, and the latter 
improbable, if not impossible. 

e. BouroiV irdXtv. Cf. ii. 155, h. 

* 

f. TO? 8« ijivs it ‘Ep/ii<o TToXiv. There werf two cities of this name, ob- 
serves Wess., in Egj'pt; the one, the smaller HermopoltS, in the Western 
part of Lower Egypt, of which Hdtus makes no mention ; and the other, 
the great Hermopolis, in that part of Upper Egypt called Heptanomis, by 
some considered as part of Thebais. It is necessary to observe, as #reuzer, 
Symb. i. 486, quoted by B., has pointed out, that the ibises Hdtus here 
speaks of as laid up at Hermopolis, were the state-ibises, those that be- 
longed to the public in general, kept and fed in the temples ; while, besides 
these, each private family was wont to maintain its own peculiar sacred 
bird, which at death was not sent to the general repository at Hermopolis, 
but embalmed and laid up wherever it might chance to be. This is evident 
from the immense number of their mummies discovered at Memphis, and 
from the variety of the method of embalming in which they are found. 
The ibis, as being a sign and symbol of the rise of the Nile, from its making 
its appearance at that time and its destroying the river-insects, was also 
considered sacred to Hermes, as that Deity was believed first to have per- 
ceived and pointed out the admeasurements of the increase of the River, 
whence in the hieroglyphics of the Egyptians he is dra'svn with the head of 
an ibis. It was natural therefore that the sacred bird should be laid up in 
Hermopolis, the city of Hermes or Mercury. 

g. XvKovt. By these some suppose that Hdtus vaesmt jackals, as modem 
travellers deny the existence of wolves in Egypt. Aristotle, however, and 
Pliny, confinn our author’s account. The mummies of jackals are fre- 
quently found, and the figures of wolves also among the Egyptian carvings 
and on the wrappings of mummies. B. “ Wolves are the animals of the 
lower world, the guardians of Amenthes, the empire of the dead among 
tlie Egyptians, over which Dionysus and Ceres, that is Isis and Osiris, 
ruled, and where the latter bore the surname of Serapis. Hence therefore 
tliey appear so frequently, as well as the deities just mentioned, upon the 
monuments of the dead.” Ilcercn, Egyptians, ch. ii. p. 198, seqq. 

Cir. LXVIII. — a. Twv Be KpoKo&tiXu>v k.t.X. Hdtus, it is to be observed, 
here speaks of the crocodilus vulgaris, s. Niloticus, by wliich name the 
Egyptian crocodile is usually distinguished from that of other countries. B. 
refers to a crowd of writers on the subject : Heeren, after speaking of the 
great variety in animal worship owing to the number of difi'erent tribes in 
Egypt, referred to in ii. 64, e., says, why therefore the erocodile was holy 
in one part of Egypt and the hippopotamus in another, it is now impossible 
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to determine, any further than that it was the primaeval religion of this or 
that race. — The description of the crocodile, from which the emblematical 
representation of Leviathan is drawn, in Job. xli. 1 — 34, is well known. 

b. Tov! )(ti/i€pioirrdTovi . . . ovSiy, Pliny, H. N. viii. 25, says that they 
lie hid in caves during this season, speaking, as probably Ildtus did, of the 
crocodiles of the Delta, which, in a state of lethargy from the cold, would 
stand in less need of food. Even at the present day it has been asserted 
by a man of learning that they are capable of living for many months 
without food, and an instance is positively known of one that passed 1 7 
days without any kind of nutriment. B. Denon also. Travels in Egypt, 
ii. p. 308, unable to account otherwise for tlieir power of long abstinence, 
says that it appears probable that they find in the Nile a sufficient quantity 
of easily procurable food, which they digest slowly, being, like the lizard 
and serpent, cold-blooded and of an inactive stomach. General Belliard 
had a young one in his possession which lived four months without eating, 
without appearing to suffer, or to grow larger or become leaner. 

c. yXSxraav . . . ovk t<^ixre. In this opinion Denon, ii. p. 82, also 
agrees, considering that the throat supplied the deficiency, which hangs as 
loose as a purse, and with its elasticity supplied the place of a tongue ; but 
a more careful search has detected a tongue, which from its small size, only 
3 inches long and 5 wide, and from its being attached to the lower edge of 
the lower jaw, had escaped the observation of very many. 

d. hipfia. . . . vcItoo. Denon, ii. p. 186, writes, that he fired at one 
within 20 paces with a heavy musquet : the ball struck and rebounded off 
his scales, he made a leap of ten feet and dived into the river. “ Ilis 
scales are his pride, shut up together as with a close seal.” — Job xli. 15. 

e. /SSeXXfW. This word does not here signify leeches, as of them there 
are none in the Nile, but flies, or gnats. The bird, the rpo;(TXos, who is 
said to perform this good office for the crocodile, is supposed to be the 
Egyptian Wren, called by tlie natives Saq-saq. B. 

Ch. LXIX. — a. TOiiTi 8’ ou k.t.X. The people of Tentyra were the 
great enemies and destroyers of the crocodiles, and the inhabitants of 
Ombos among those who thought them most sacred. Cf. ii. 68, a. 

Juvenal. Sat. xv. 28, &c. 

b. ’EXe^ovrtnjv — Cf. ii. 17, a. 

e. \(xp.tj/ai. They are by the Copts still called Amsah, and by the 
Arabs Temtsah -, both appellations resembling that which our author has 
mentioned. By “ the lonians who gave them the name,” are probably 
meant those lonians who settled in Egypt under Psammitichus ; ii. 154. 

At the end of the ch. xpoKoS. lizards, cf. iv. 192. 

Cii, LXXI. — a. Irnroi ot Troropiot — The Hippopotamus is by Bochart 
considered to be the Behemoth of Job, xl. 15, and he has supported his 
opinion with great learning ; others however suppose that the Elephant is 
the animal there intended. Lee translates the word Behemoth by “ cattle.” 
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(Townsend’s Chronol. and Hist. Bible, pt. ii. p. 342.) On the city 
Papremis, cf. ii. 63, b. 

b. St K.T.Xi Some of the particulars given by our author are 

inaccurate ; for the animal does not show its tusks when its mouth is 
closed, nor has it the tail of a horse ; on the contrary, the tail it has is so 
short and thick as scarcely to be visible, and Aristotle’s account, viz., that 
it has the tail of a hog, is much more like the truth. It is no longer found 
in Eg 3 rpt but only above the Cataracts of the Nile, in the more interior 
parts of Africa. Of its hide the Abyssinians to this day make bucklers. B. 

Ch. LXXII. — a. XtiriSonov, This word only signifies scaly fish. This 
fish is probably the one described by Geoffrey de St. Hilaire under the 
name of bichir ; which is covered with strong and impenetrable scales, suf- 
ficient to defend it from the tooth of any animal that may attack it. This 
solidity arises from a bony substance which lines each scale underneath, and 
which is so thick and compact, that very few of our cutting instruments 
will penetrate it. Schw. Linnaeus, B. notes, thinks it to be the Cypri- 
nus rubescens Niloticus, or Red Carp of the Nile. 

b. x> 7 voX 6 !Mr«as. The Vulpanser, or /4nas tadorna of Linnaeus ; the 
cravant. HorapoUo says that tlie figiue of this bird denoted in hierogly- 
phics, a son ; from the exceeding affection it shewed its ofispring. Hence 
perhaps the reverence paid to it by the Egyptians. B. 

Ch. LXXIII. — a. ijmCvti. The fable of the Phoenix, Creuzer has with 
his usual sagacity illustrated in his Symbol, i. p. 438 — 445, quoted by B, 
“ The Egyptian Phoenix was a fabulous bird, and all that Hdtus and others 
have related of it, has reference to the symbolical doctrines so much in 
vogue among the ancients, and especially in Egypt. The explanation of 
it is astronomical ; by its advent the Egyptian priests appear to have in- 
tended to shew the return of ‘ The Great Year,’ which return, when 
completed by the recurrence of many of the common cycles, produces as 
it were a new birth of time. As the Sun is the author of this, his course 
marking the period and the return of this New Mr&, the Phoenix conse- 
quently is the bird of the Sun ; his appearance and splendid colour are 
tokens of this ; he comes from Arabia, the land of the rising Sun, and bears 
with him his deceased parent, that is, all the passed ages completed in the 
Cycle that has just gone by, wrapped in myrrh, the produce of the East, like 
an egg, (for all past time may be considered as already inclosed and shut 
up, and gone, never to return) and this he bears to Heliopolis, the city of 
the Sun, who receives the offering into himself, and hides it in the womb 
of eternity, thenceforth to begin a new age or asra of the World.” Hence, 
among the early Christians, it was considered as the emblem of im- 
mortality and resurrection. Cf. iii. 28, c. 

b. in 'HAioviroXlTat k.t.X. By these are probably meant the noted college 
of priests at that place. B. Cf. ii. 3, b. 

c. a.7r<yirfLpr)&y, has finished his trials. Cf, ii. 40, b. 

Ch. LXXIV. — a. tovtov yap .... Ipovt. The serpent is, as is well 
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known, a constantly recurring symbol in the Egyptian hieroglyphics. It 
was, says Creuzer, the emblem of immortality, and hence also the symbol 
of the Theban Jupiter, to whom the reptile itself was held sacred. Eternity 
also was represented by a Serpent with its tail in its mouth, or an endless 
Serpent enclosing an eye ; and Wisdom by the same animal extended at 
length. 

Ch. LXXV. — a. BovroDv irdXiv — This town was in Lower Egypt where 
the village El-Bneih now stands ; another town of the same name is men- 
tioned in ii. 63, 69, 133, and 155, 6. B. 

h. irrtpunfliv 6<^mv, Winged serpents are also mentioned by Pausanias 
and .£lian. They are spoken of also in the Scripture as appertaining to 
Egypt. Isaiah xxx. 6. — “ The burden of the beasts of the south — from 
whence come the viper and the flying fiery serpent," &c. B. Cf. also 
Cicero, Nat. Deor. L 36. B. 

c. TTiv lyStv — This bird Cuvier has shewn to be the Numenius Ibis, or. 
Ibis religiosa ; white, with tlie head and neck bare, and the tips of the 
wings and tail, feet, and beak, black. Cf. also ii. 67,/. The black-ibis is 
the Ibis falcinella of Cuvier, which is said to make its appearance some 
days after the other on the banks of the Nile. Of this last no mummies 
appear to have been discovered. B. 

Ch. LXXVI. — a, Kpt$. From the Schol. on Aristoph. Av. 1138. some 
suppose this bird to be of the species cornix. B. Gesner thinks it to be 
our corncrake. 

b. 8t^a^ . . . t^Sics, Cf. note e. on preceding ch. 

Ch. LXXVII. — a. o* fitv irtpl k.t.X. ‘‘ The Egyptian husbandmen or 
peasantry, who dwelt in villages and open places, and made the tending of 
cattle and agriculture their business, always remained distinct from the 
nomad herdsmen, who dwelt in the mountains and marshes, where the land 
is unfit for tillage.” Heeren, Egypt, ch. ii. p. 140 — 147. 

b. p.vgp-rp' K.T.X. The faculty here spoken of is not memory, as it is 
usually interpreted, but rather observation, or, attention to all that has al- 
ready past, with a view to hand down the same to posterity. Care and great 
attention paid to the records of time past and a strong desire to keep up 
this knowledge in those who come after them, seems to be what Schw. con- 
siders that our author meahs by the word in this passage. Hence also he 
uses XoyuuraTot just after, rerum prceteritarum maximi periti, most con- 
versant with antiquities, &c. &c. Cf. i. 1, a. 

c. KvXXrjoTK — This word probably, as Casaubon conjectures, has re- 
ference to the shape of the bread being like a cone, similar to our long 
rolls. B. 

d. otvtp S’ Ik KpiBitav .... apLwtXoi. On these two points, cf. ii. 37, e., 
and Heeren, 1. 1. p. 355. On the importance of the Egyptian fisheries, cfl 
Heeren, Egypt, ch. iii. p. 338, and Isaiah xix. 5 — 9. there quoted. 
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Ch. LXXIX. — a. MayipoK. This word, according to Jablonsky, signifies 
Son, or offspring of Menes, the eternal, who is said to have been the first 
king that reigned in Egypt. Hence the person referred to is probably 
Osiris or Horus, on whose moumfiil fate, burial. See. &c., the song was 
composed. Cf. Creuser. Symb. i. p. 446, seqq. B. and ii. 48, g, h. 

Ch. LXXX. — a. Sv/u^cpovrai . . . . AoKeStufioviouri, K.T.X. Onthereve- 
l^nce paid in Lacedtemon to the aged, cf. the scattered notices in Muller’s 
Dorians, ii. p.p. 94, 194, 403, and Aristophan. Nub. 989. 

Ch. LXXXI.— a. KidSiva^XivtoiK — KoXao-lpK k.t.X, These 'were the under- 
shirts next the skin, fringed about the legs and reaching to the knees. This, 
the name they gave them also appears to show, if Kali or Keli in Egyptian 
meant, according to Jablonsky the knee or leg. Modem travellers inform 
us that the dress in that country has undergone very little change, and ac- 
cording to Creuzer these Ki^civts are now used under the name of Milayeh, 
and the ti/xara tiplvta are the same as the Arabian barnous. B. Cf. i. 
195, a. ii. 37, e. 

b. ’Op<t>iKouTi .... JlvOayoptloun. Cf. ii. 49, 50, a. b, 55, a, &c., which 
Illustrate what is here asserted; viz. the connection between tlie Egyptian 
and the Gk Sacred Rites and Mysteries, and the derivation of the latter 
from the former ; at least as far as regards the more ancient of the Gk doc- 
trines. Thus Pausanias vi. 20, quoted by L. affirms Orpheus to have been 
an Eg 3 q>tian, and Diod. i. 96, says that the Egyptian priests asserted that 
he had borrowed from them the greater part of the mysteries, such as those 
of Isis and Osiris, which are with little difierence, except in name, the same 
as those of Bacchus and Ceres &c. On the origin of the Gk mythology 
and its connection with the Egyptian, cf. Thirlwall, i. c. vi. p. 185 — 192. 
And on the Pythagorean doctrines, ii. c. xii. p. 141, seqq. 

c. oiSk .... oaiov iari k.t.X. Cf. the reference given in ii. 37, c. to 
Heeren. Plutarch de Isid. et Osi. p. 352, gives the reason of this : viz. 
that wool being produced from an animal, was considered as impure, and 
therefore unfit for the pure ; wherefore also it was not worn in the temples, 
while from flax, tlie production of the immortal earth, a garment thin and 
pure was made, unstained with the filth of animal contact. B. 

Ch.LXXXII. — a. /aet'i T€ (cai K.T.X. Cf. Heeren. Egypt, ch.ii.p. 161, seqq. 
“ The construction of a correct calendar must have been of the greatest im- 
portance in a country dependent upon the periodical overflow of the Nile, 
where it was of consequence to know the exact epochs at which this would 
take place, in order to prepare for it beforehand, and where in general the 
business of agriculture turned upon the knowledge of tlie seasons and the 
correct determination of the year and its parts. It was the foundation of 
husbandry, and, with that, of political civilization and the dominion of the 
priest-caste, who bestowed extraordinary assiduity upon it,” &c. &c. 

b. brioun tyKop-qati, with what chances he shall meet, i. e. what his future 
fortune or fate shall be. In the following sentence oi cv rrov^ti yevopevoi, 
those who have been occupied in, or, have practised poetry. B. On the in- 
fluence of astrology and astronomy in Egypt, see Heeren. 1. 1. ch. ii. p. 156. 
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Ch. LXXXIII. — a. &L yt (imirffiai — the wayi or modes in which the oracles 
were given. Schw. On the influence in Egypt of the oracles, “ the 
strongest band by which rude nations, in the infancy of society, can be 
chained to a certain degree of civilization, in the formation of the earlier 
states and in strengthening the influence of priest-caste, cf. Heeren. 
Egypt, ch. ii. p. 189. According to the testimony of Hdtus, they were 
only given by the gods, and only by certain of these to whom it was ap- 
pointed : a regulation by which the priest-caste kept them more securely 
in their own hands.” 

Ch. LXXXIV. — a. *H 8e afrpu^ te.r.X. Cf. Heeren. 1. 1. Egypt, ch. ii. 
p. 174. “ The medical science of the Egyptians was closely connected with 

astrology, the different parts of the body having reference to the astrono- 
mical deities and to each of them a particular member was dedicated — that 
there should be physicians for particular members of the body and for their 
particular diseases, affords anoQier proof how rigidly the subdivisions of the 
castes were kept separate, &c.” 

Ch. LXXXV. — a. &p^voi St k.t.X. The art of embalming was known also 
to the ancient inhabitants of Peru and Mexico. The reasons for its being 
practised among the Egyptians were chiefly the following. 1st, Their un- 
wilhngness to have the body either consumed by fire, which they considered 
a beast, or eaten by worms, cf. iii. 16., 2ndly, tlieir desire to preserve it, 
horn their belief in the transmigration of souls, cf. ii. 123, and Diod. i. 91, 
and from the commonly received idea that if the body were kept entire and 
fresh, the soul would remain the longer near it and be detained from setting 
out immediately on its unhappy wanderings through the earth, 3rdly, that 
they might retain after death, as it were pledges, in the earthly remains of 
those most dear to them ; with this idea were connected the annual sacri- 
fices to the Dead, the worship of the Manes, and the custom of depositing 
the body either in or near some temple. B. in his 6th Excursus. Among 
the list of writers on embalment annexed to this, the name and works of 
Belzoni will probably be the only ones likely to be familiar to or in the 
reach of the reader ; though M. llouelle’s Memoir in the Academy of Sci- 
ences for 1750, and Dr. Iladley’s Dissertation in vol. 54, p. 3, of the Phi- 
losophical Transactions, may also fall in his way. By Heeren, on the other 
hand, embalment and the care taken in the preparation and safe preserva- 
tion of mummies is considered to have originated from and to be connected 
with the popular belief in a continuance after death, a coarse sensual kind 
of notion, and one closely connected with the continuance of the body ; the 
identity of which was never laid aside, and upon its preservation depended 
the continuance of existence in the Hades, or Amenthes, the empire of the 
lower world. Cf. ii. 67, g. The doctrine of the transmigration of souls, 
he considers, could not possibly have been the popular belief, bearing about 
It too clearly the marlu of having been formed according to a scientific 
•ystem, to be considered anything other than a philosopliical system of 
the priests. Egypt, ch. ii. p. 190 — 200. Other reasons, such as scarcity 
of wood for funeral piles, ai-e given in Art. 19, Mgyptus. 

Ch. LXXXVL— a. ot Kartarai, cf. i. 199, b. 

h. ftiy tnrovBaaordrrjv — Scil. raplxfvaiv. Observe that of each of 
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these three ways of embalment, there were further subdivisions, as is evi- 
dent from the mummies that have come down to us. Minutoli and Bel- 
zoni reckon 5 methods in all. The expense of the 1st method, according 
to Diod. i. 91, was an Attic talent, 243^. 15s. and of the 2nd twenty minas, 
or 8H. 5s. B. 

c. Tov ovK omov K.r.X. It was the name and image of Osiris, doubtless, 
that Hdtus here scruples to mention. Cf. ii. 61, 132, 170. B. 

d. ol fjiiv Sr) iKnvSiiy. viz. the friends of the deceased, and the ol 8e xnro- 
XciTTo/tcvoi refers to the taricheutce or enAalmers. By ohcqfuuri. are meant 
the public buildings set apart for the purpose of exercising their art, 
whither they carried the corpses for this purpose. Cf. end of the preced- 
ing ch. B. 

e. ^mpfLOKa — consisting of resin, and, according to Rouelle, of aromatic 
drugs, and other such ingredients ; which have been found in the skulls of 
mummies. The Ethiopian stone wna probably of that kind which Strabo 
says he found between Syene and Philas, black and very hard. Knives of 
this same species of stone have been discovered at times in mummies. B. 

f. riiv KoiXigu srStray k.t.X. In this sentence Herodotus uses the word 
KotXirjv in two senses, both as the intestines or bowels contained in the belly, 
and the belly itself that contains them. He says they take out ail the bowels ; 
and having cleansed it, avnjv sciL Trjv KoiXirfv i. e. the cavity of the stomach, 
&c. To this, the cavity of the belly, all that is afterwards mentioned of 
washing with palm-wine, &c. belongs, and not to the bowels ; for tliey 
were not replaced ; but, as Porphyry tells us, were put into a chest, and 
after a prayer for the dead man pronounced by one of the embalmers, in 
which ^1 sins of repletion were laid upon the bowels, were cast into the 
river. B. 

g. o'viy ^oivucgug, on this cf. ii. 37. e. 

h. Xlrptf. i.q. virp^i as it is Written in the later writers. It was not of 
the nature of our nitre, but what is called natrum, mineral-alkali or potash, 
used also in the composition of soap. B. 

i. ■gptpai ipSofsqKoyra. Some have supposed this space too long, and 
considered that it referred, not only to the number of days the body lay in 
alkali, but also to the whole time consumed in the embalment ; and that 
30 or 40 days is the time during which the body was left in the alkali, as 
Diodorus states ; with which the account of the embalment of the Patriarch 
Joseph agrees, and the 70 days during which they mourned for him, refer 
to the whole time consumed in the ceremony : cf. Gen. 1. 2 — 4. The ac- 
count of our Author is, however, clear, and, as far as he informs us, 70 
days were appropriated to the alkalization alone ; longer it was not permitted 
to remain, lest the more solid portions too of the body should be dissolved. B. 

j. Ty Kopfu, gum-arabic ; produced from the Egyptian thorn or acacia ; 
by some supposed the same with the Mimosa Nilotica of Linnmus. Cf. 
Pococke i. p. 69. 
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Ch. LXXXVII. — a. imXafiovrti to xXoc/ta k.t.X, preventing the in- 
jection from escaping or returning hack. 

Cn. LXXXVIII. — a. <rupiuug. What this purgatorial liquor was is un- 
certain ; some think it the juice of the horse-radish, ii. 125, others salt and 
water. According to Creuzer it was either the juice of aloes, or aloes in 
water. — Observe that Creuzer, after a comparison of the different Au- 
thorities, comes to the conclusion that these tarichentae belonged to the class 
Pastophori, the lowest order of Priests. 

Ch. XC. — a. ^ vrf a^ov .... k.t.X. A similar belief, the reader 

will remember, prevails among the Hindoos of the peculiar blessedness of 
those who are drowned in the Ganges. Heeren alludes to this in an enu- 
meration of the resemblances in the external worship of the Egyptians and 
Indians, cf. Asiatic Nat. vol. iii. and Ind. Nat. ch. ii. p. 414. 

h. Jptts .... Tov NetXou. “ There is scarcely a single Egyptian deity,” 
in the opinion of Heeren, Egypt, ch. ii. p. 159, “who does not bear some 
relation to agriculture and the desire on the part of the first founders of the 
Egyptian states for its promotion. The sun, moon, earth, and Nile, which 
as so many various parts and powers of nature, became, under the veil of 
divers symbols, objects of worship, became so scarcely at all on their own 
account, but only so far as they promoted increase and fruitfulness. Osiris 
is a representation of the Nile, when he steps forth and manures the earth ; 
in like manner the representation of the sun, so far as he returns yearly to 
bring back fecundity to the land ; and becomes thus, in general, the symbol 
of civilization, so far as it is founded upon agriculture.” Cf. also ii. 
41, a. 

Ch. XCI. — o. Xt/ipus — This town stood on the E. bank of the Nile be- 
tween Aphroditopolis and Ptolemais. By the Gks it was called Panopolis, 
from the worship there paid to Pan ; whose name in Coptic was signified 
by the name they gave the town, Chomina. The modem name of it is 
Akhmin, or Ikhmim. Wess. 

b. Iltfxrtof K.T.X. “ The exploits of Perseus and Bellerophon are laid 
out of Greece, in the East, — he (Perseus) is carried along the coasts of 
Syria to Egypt, where Hdtus heard of him from the Priests, and into the 
unknown lands of the south. There can be no doubt that these fables owed 
many of their leading features to the Argive colonies which were planted at 
a later period in Rhemes, and on the S.W. coast of Asia. But stiU it is not 
improbable that the connection implied by them between Argolis and the 
nearest parts of Asia, may not be wholly without foundation.” Thirlwall, i. 
p. 125. Creuzer, Symbol, vol. i. is of opinion that the legend of Perseus has 
reference to astronomical and physical phenomena — that the hero is no 
other than the Egyptian Hercules, Horus, or the Sun, cf. ii. 42, e, whose 
advent brings fertility and prosperity, tiSrp/, ottcut. Aty. who conquers all 
that opposes him, the solar influence overcoming moisture, fogs, vapours, 
and, rejoicing like a giant to run his course, completes in spite of them his 
annual revolution — who, transferred to Greek Mythology, is the Hercules 
of the 12 labours, the founder of the Olympic games, as he here is of those 
in Chemmis. 
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c. Sioi ircunjs Ayomait IxpvTa, ludot celebrant qui per omne certaminum 
genus obiinent, omnia genera certaminum comprehendunt ; a gymnastic con- 
test that contains or includes every kind of such exercises. Schw. 

d. xXalvav KOI Btppara. Both of these as well as cattle are mentioned 
also as prizes in the Gk games. On the first, cf. Pindar, 01. ix. 146, Nem. 
X. 82. — On the second, cf. Homer. II. xxii., 159, and Schol. B. 

e. Kari^aivov — Cf. i. 90, d. 

Ch. XCII. — a. oi — iv roun IXeci learoiKtjfuyoi. As formerly the whole 
of lower Egypt was a marsh, so, even in after ages, though much raised by 
the deposit of the river, it still continued in very great measure fenny ; so 
that we have frequent mention of the marshes of Egypt. Besides this 
general appellation, to e\os was peculiarly applied to the region between 
the Bolbitine and Sebennytic branches of the River, and of this our 
Author here means to speak. The inhabitants of this part followea a pas- 
toral life, perhaps not being of the Egyptian stock, but of the Arabian or 
Libyan, and in mode of living resembling the Nomad tribes ; whence they 
were hated and despised by the rest of the Eg 5 rptians, who devoted tliem- 
selves to agriculture, from whom they must be carefully distinguished. 
Those who are mentioned as dwelling above the marshes are the same as 
those who he elsewhere says inhabit the part of Eg 3 rpt that is sowed. B. 
Cf. ii. 77, c, and the reference there given to Heeren, who enlarges par- 
ticularly on the fact, that “it was not so much the keeping of cattle — which 
in fact was equally indispensable with agriculture — as tlie nomad life of the 
neatherds, to which caste belonged those tribes who dwelt in the marshy 
plains of the Delta, that was an abomination to the Egyptians, Gen. 
xlvi. 34, and directly opposed to the views and policy of the ruling priest- 
caste, who carefully strove to nourish the hate and scorn in which they 
were at all times held.’’ 

b. rrpbi evrtXfirjv tuk criruav — ad victus facilitatem, for the procuring food 
more easily. B. 

c. XfOTov. Of the two kinds of lotus here mentioned (on another kind, 
cf. ii. 96, iv. 177,) the 1st is the Nymphcea lotus of Linnaeus,with awhite 
flower, and an esculent round root, like that of the potato ; the 2nd is the 
Nymphcea nelumbo or Nelumbium speciosum, “ with a pinkish flower, whose 
capsule contains esculent seeds.’’ The first kind is still found in great 
abundance in lower Egypt, near Damietta, and is used as food ; but the 
latter species appears extinct in Egypt, though plentiful in India. Schw. 
Savary (letter 1,) says “The calix of the lotus blows like a large tulip, with 
a sweet smell like that of a lily; it is found plentifully on the sides of lakes 
and in the rivulets near Damietta, which are covered with this majestic 
flower that rises upwards of two ft above the water.’’ A detailed account 
is given in Heeren, Egypt, ch. iv. p. 350, seqq. 

d. cv aXXri KoXvKi. — KoXvf here is not a calyx, but a separate stalk 
or stem. Heeren, 1. 1. 

e. ryv St fiv^Xov — This is the plant from which the papyrus was made. 
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which is itself also known generally under that name; the part, of 
which Hdtus says h 3XXo n rpaTtova-L, was employed as well for the pur- 
fotes of writing, as for manufacturing tails, mats, garments, bed-coverings, 
cordage, &c. B. Cf. also ii. 100, ck ^v^kov, from a volume or roll of 
papyrus, and on the period when it came into use among the Greeks, v. 
58, c. On the Papyrus plant, see more in Heeren, 1. 1. p. 353. 

/. ^ kX(/3<£vip Suuf>ayi( — in a heated, or rather red-hot stew-pot. nki^avot 
is here not an oven, but, as B. renders it, testum, lebes, olla, satago, aut, 
simile quoddam vas coquinarium. Some kind of pot or pan, probably 
with a cover to it to keep in the heat. — Cf. Heeren, 1. 1. Eg. ch. iv. 
p. 351. 

g. ^unri , . . Ix&vwv fcovytoy . — This remark appears to speak the non- 
Egyptian origin of these inhabitants of the marshes, cf. ii. 02, a, anyhow, 
their half barbarian method of life ; for as Heeren observes, speaking of 
the Ethiopian Icthyophagi, it is a remark that applies to the whole history 
of the human race, that the nations subsisting on fish are the very lowest 
in the scale of civilization. Cf. i. 200, a., and the reference to Heeren’s 
figypt. in ii. 77, d. 

Ch. XCIII. — a. run/ yip <5<ov .... wcyxpwv. The sense and 'con- 
struction given to this passage by Schw., who, making the*gen. rtav dnor 
depend on tSv niyxpuiv, takes the two together as the grains or spawn of 
the eggs, i. e, the eggs themselves, does not appear so go^ as that quoted by 
B. of Schmfer’s, who renders it, nam ex ovis excernunt cenchros, quos dici- 
mus, neque hos confertos, ovk oBpoovs, sed paucos singulis vicibus ; for from 
their eggs, they spirt out, or shed grains of spawn, i. e. balls or small masses 
of this spawn of the shape and size of grains, by a few at a time. 

Ch. XCIV. — a. ol wepi ri tXea — Cf. ii. 92, a, 

b. (foti. A kind of sesamum. Heeren, 1. 1. The castor-berry. S. and 
L. Diet. 

c. Ol p,«v K(ii/roiT€s . . . arrof/ovari, Some press the oil out of the grains by 
bruising them, others parch it first and then boil it, 

Ch. XCV. — a. ip^^Xyarpov, — These kinds of nets to keep off the 
gnats, &c. were known also to the Gks and Latins, who called them cono- 
pcea, Kunnairda. Cf. Brunck’s Analecta, iii. p. 92. and Juvenal Sat. vi. 80. 
Ut testudineo, &c. They are used even at the present day among the 
Egyptians, and are made of muslin or gauze. B. Of a similar nature are 
the mosquito curtains used in Italy, the East, &c. Cf. Conopaeum. Smith’s 
Diet, of Antiq. p. 282. 

Ch. XCVI. — a. ixav^rp — This was probably the Mimosa Nilotica of 
Linnseus, one of the kinds of Acacia. Cf Creuzer’s Comment. Herod, p. 
59. B. On the Egyptian boats, internal navigation, Xafin-pbs avepoi — the 
north winds which prevail during certain periods of the year, and render 
the navigation against the stream easy, and commerce, cf. Heeren, Egyp- 
fiws, ch. iv. p. 86C, seqq. 
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b. Ty Kvfnfvauf XomS. Our author here means the lotus-tree of Cyrene 
and Libya, the Rhamntis lotus of Linnaeus ; whence the lotophagi received 
their name ; cf. iv. 177, b. This must be carefully distinguished from the 
lotus mentioned in ii. 92, c. 

c. KOfiiu — Cf. ii. 86, y. 

d. dvpii, a door-shaped raft, afloat, or planks of that shape. 

Ch. XCVII. — a. ip,<f>€pi€i . . . vijo-owt. Cf. Diod. i. 36, and Isaiah 
xix. 5, where, from its vast overflow, the Nile is called the sea. B. 

b. NauKpdrws — Cf. ii. 178, a. 179. 

c. avTos Tos mpafitSai. “ The pyramids which are denominated from 
Gizeh, are always intended by the pyramids, aiid Hdtus mentions no others.” 
R. p. 496. 

Ch. XCVIII. — a, rov altl /3aa-i\tvovroi — of the reigning monarch. So 
in ^sch. P. V. 937. rov Kparovvr whoever may he sovereign. Cf. ix. 
102, d. By this the Satratp of Eg 3 fpt is intended, who, from the power 
delegated to him, wliich was in truth almost that of an independent 
monarch, might be not inaptly termed a king, cf. ii. 149,/. Such at the 
present day is the power of the Turkish Pasha. Of this the strongest in- 
stance has been given in our time by the present revolt and actual inde- ' 
pendence of the Pasha of this very country. The setting aside of this city 
Anthylla, supposed by L. to be Uie same as Gynoecopolis, hod. Selamun, 
for the expenses of the privy purse of the wife of the Satrap, further illus- 
trates the regal powers those great officers possessed, and the magnificent 
nature of their courts. On the refractory conduct and frequent revolts of 
the powerful Satraps— one of the causes of the internal decomposition of 
the Persian empire — cf. Heeren, Persians, ch. ii. p. 353, seqq. 418. 426, 
and on the allotment of districts, cities, and villages to flivoured individuals 
and their female relatives, p. 414, seqq. Cf. also on the Persian conquest 
of Egypt and its effects, Heeren’s Egyptians, ch. v. p. 394. 

Cii. XCIX. — a. AlyvTmous . . . Xoyovs iplmf, The opinion of Heeren, 
Egyptians, ch. iii. p. 204 — 209, appears on this point highly probable, viz. 
that all that is related by Hdtus on Egyptian history was derived principally 
from the priests of Memphis, whom he particularly consulted, cf. ii. 3, b ; 
but that Diodorus has followed the priests of Thebes, and Manetho those 
of Heliopolis. Hence we may account for the discrepancies in these writers, 
in their several enumerations of the Egyptian monarchs. 

b. M^a, Cf. ii. 2, a. 4, e. On the sources and the value of the sources 
we have of ancient Egyptian history, see Article 10. History, under 
Aigyptus, in Barker's ed. of Anthon’s Lempriere, where they are collected 
and discussed with great perspicacity. “ The common account makes 
Menes the first human king of Egypt, and his name begins the d 3 masties of 
Thebes, This, and Memphis. — Menes completed the work of the Gods, by 
perfecting the arts of life, and dictating to men the laws received from 
heaven. This Menes, Menas, or Mines, a name which Eratosthenes makes 
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equiralent to Dionios, i. e. Jovialis, can hardly be an historical personage. 
He resembles an intermediate being between the Gods and the human 
kings of the land, a divine type of man, a symbol of intelligence descended 
from the skies, and creating human society on earth ; similar to the Menou 
or Manou of India, the Minos of Crete, &c. ; conqueror, legislator, bene- 
fector of men, like Osiris-Bacchus ; like him perishes under the blows of 
Typho, for he was killed by a* Hippopotamus, the emblem of this evil 
genius ; like him, moreover, has the ox for his symbd, Mnevis the legis- 
lator being none other than the bull Mnevis of Heliopolis.” Volney, llist. 
Anc. 3. 282. Prichard’s Egyrpt. Myth. 381 . Creuzer, i. 2. 780. — In Ap- 
pendix iii. p. 405 — 413, of Heeren’s Egyptians, a comparison is given of 
the Egyrptian kings, as given by Herodotus, Diodorus, and Manetho, with 
some very valuable remarks on the subject ; cf. also the Fragments of the 
History of Thebes, in the same vol. p. 298, seqq. 

e. (Broyc(^pu<rou ic.t.X. — Tt(f>vpa, cf. Schneider's Lexicon, not only sig- 
nifies a bridge properly so called, but also an embankment, or mound ; as 
in Iliad, v. 89. and y«l>vpovv not only, to join by a bridge, but also, to fill 
up with a moimd, to block up with an embankment. Cf. II. xxi. 245. So 
Pindar, Nem. vi. 437, calls an isthmus irdvrov yit^vptxv, and again in lath, 
iv. 34. yit^vpav irovrio&i, so that the expression in the text may mean 
that hy raising mounds, or embankments, he separated Memphis (from the 
Nile), and rendered it safe from inundation. Schw. and B. 

d. rbv yap Trora/toy . . . dire 'Mip.tfuoi .... ovptatv pitiv — “ It appears,” 
says Rennel, p. 497, “ that Memf or Menouf, which is rather a position 
than a village, is the site of Memphis, a name which signifies full of 
good things ; Jablonsky : it is called in Scripture Moph or Noph. Cf. Isaiah 
^x. 13. This is past a doubt, as Abulfeda describes the situation of Mem- 
phis, as a considerable city so late as the 7th century, when Egypt was 
conquered by the Mahommedans. This author says it Stood a short day's 
journey from Cairo; and as the situation of Memf may be taken at 14 
road miles from Cairo, it agrees very well. To this may be added that 
Maillet, Pococke, Bruce, and Browne agree that there are remains which 
prove the existence of a former city,” &c. On the ancient course of the 
Nile alluded to in the text, the same writer remarks, p. 500. ” From this 
description, a part of which however is obscure, together with the de- 
ccnption of the ground in Dr. Pococke, and the aid of our own observation 
on other capital rivers, it appears very clearly that the Nile in ancient times 
ran through the plain of the mummies near Sakkara ; and thence along 
the foot of the rising ground, on which the pyramids of Gizeh stand, and 
finally in the line of the canal of Beheira, into the bay of Abukir or Cano- 
pus,” Savary also, letter 1, says, “ the ancient channel may be traced 
across the desert. Petrified wood, masts, lateen yards and the wreck of 
vessels which once navigated there, mark its traces. The Arabs still be- 
the name of Bahr Belama, sea without water, on this channel, which 
M almost choked up.” A chart of the present and ancient course of the 
Nile is given in Rennel, p. 494, and extracts from the travellers above- 
mentioned on the ruins of Memphis, p. 497 — 499. Cf. also the interesting 
extract from Russell’s Egypt given in the article “ Memphis.” Though 
l*iammitichu8 and his successor usually lived at Sais, ii. 152, yet Memphis 
Was always considered as the capital of Egypt, cf. Heeren, Egypt, ch. v. 
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p. 389, and appears in that character at the Persian conquest, iii. 11. 13. 
91, e., at the time of Herodotus’ visit to Egypt, ii. 3, b., and even under 
the Ptolemies, as is shewn by the inscription at Rosetta. — See further, on 
the tradition of the change of the course of the Nile, Heeren, Egypt, ch. i. 

p. 80. 

e. iti(Tov T<av ovpiiiiv — in the midst hetwetn, or equi-distant from the Mts 
of Arabia and Lybia, B. 

/. os arrtpyfiofoi ptfi, which shut out of its old course flows, viz. in a dif- 
ferent direction. See the map in R. p. 494. 

g. Tov ’H^outtov to tpov k.t.X. About this temple more is said in iL 
101, 108, 110, 121, 13G. Later Monarchs added to what Menes had be- 
gun. Moeris built the northern portico of it, Rhampsinitus the Western, 
Asychis built that on the East, which was the most magnificent, and 
Psammitichus that on the South. On the colossus erected before this tem- 
ple by Amasis, cf. ii. 176. The ruins of this most splendid structure are 
yet to be found near the village Mit-Rahineh. The Hephaestus or Vulcan 
of Herodotus, is the Egyptian Phtha. See Creuzer. Symb. i. p. 529. B. 
On this Deity, Phtha, cf. Article 12. Theology, jEgyptus, Class. Diet. 

“ The second Demiurgus, the god of fire and life was Phtha ; who came 
forth from the egg of the world, cf. ii. 42, c, which Kneph had formed. 
Phtha is organizer, artisan of the world, who executes his work with accu- 
racy and truth ; the power of fire, which bears so important a part in the 
production of things, and favours their increase and development. He is 
also the breath of life, which all created things need ; nourishes and vivifies 
all, according to their deserts. A creative, and at the same time, a pro- 
ductive spirit, he unites in himself the powers of both sexes ; which divided, 
become Pan-Mendes, the male power, ii. 46, b, which has a goat for its 
symbol, and Hephoestobula, humidity penetrated by heat, primitive and 
fecundated earth, the female power of production in the universe.” 

C. — a. tK fivfiXov — cf. ii. 92, e. 

b. oAAwv ^acriXioiv rpiyKoouov k.t.X. The following is extracted from 
Article 10, History, jEgyptus. “From the time of Menes to that of 
Moeris, Hdtus leaves us entirely in tlie dark ; stating merely that 
the priests enumerated between them 330 Kings. Diodorus, i. 45, 
counts an interval of 1,400 years between Menes and Busiiis, 8 kings 
named Busiris, and makes the 8th successor of the last of these, by 
name Uchoreus, the founder of Memphis. From Uchoreus to Moeris he 
reckons 12 generations. Manetho on the other hand, reckons between 
Menes and the time at which we may consider his history as authentic, 16 
dynasties, which include 3,000 years. Cf. also the reference given to 
Heeren in ii. 99, b. But whatever opinion we may form relative to these 
obscure and conflicting statements, whether we regard these dynasties as 
collateral and contemporary reigns, or as belonging merely to the fabulous 
periods of Egyptian history, the following particulars may be regarded as 
correct. Egypt during this interval had undergone numerous revolutions ; 
had detached itself from Ethiopia; the government wrested from the 
priestly caste, had passed into the hands of the military caste ; Thebes, 
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under a line probably of native princes, had commenced her career of con- 
quests ; Memphis h^ been founded, and already, no doubt, other cities had 
arisen in Middle and Lower Egypt. On a sudden, in the time of a King, 
called by Manetho, Timaus, but who does not appear among the names in 
his list of dynasties, a race of strangers entered from the East into Egypt. 
Every thing yielded to these fierce invaders, who, having taken Memphis, 
and fortified Avaris, or Abaris, afterwards Pelusium, organized a species of 
government, gave themselves kings, and, according to certain traditions, 
founded On, the city of the Sun, Heliopolis, to the East of the apex of the 
Delta. More than 2 centuries passed under the dominion of this race, 
commonly called the Shepherd-Race, their dynasty that of Hycsos, or 
Shepherd-Kings. Their sway is said by Manetho to have been unjust and 
tyrannical, and their treatment of die native inhabitants, barbarous. 
TTieir conquest of Eg)rpt dates B.C. 2082, and their dynasty ruled at 
Memphis 260 years, under 6 monarchs. Thebes, however, formed a 
powerful league against them, and under two warlike princes drove them 
from Egypt, and shut them up in Avaris or Abaris, whence they at last 
departed under capitulation. Even however after the expulsion of the 
Hycsos, lower Egypt seems to be divided among communities of different 
origin, some of whom had formed petty states, while others, pastoral tribes, 
like the Israelites, fed in this quarter numerous flocks. Cf. ii. 92, a. g, 
77, a. The kings of Thebes, however, taught by experience, distrusted 
such dangerous neighbours. Once masters of Memphis, which they de- 
fended against the inundations of the Nile, and tlie incursions of the 
Nomades, by vast and splendid works, they began to conquer the states of 
the Delta ; and after vain efforts to turn away these pastoral communities 
from the life they pursued, by making them build cities, took the bold re- 
solution of embracing them all in one vast proscription of the impure, i. e. 
of those who refused submission to the sacerdotal behests. Hence the 
complaints of the Hebrew race, and consequent departure from the land ; 
hence too, the Grecian traditions of the departure of Cadmus and Danaus 
for other lands. [Extracted from Article 10. History. Mgyptus. in Class. 
Diet.] The Egyptian Dynasties are summed up in the Oxfd. Tables, as 
follows. I. Dynasty, of Menes and his successors, ending with Timaus, or 
Concharis, 253 years; B.C. 2412 — 2159. II. Dynasty, of the Hyk^s, 
or, Shepherd-Kings, 260 years ; B.C. 2159 — 1899. Dr. Hales. III. 
Dynasty, of the Pharaohs, 1899^ — 1648. The 4th in this dynasty, ac- 
cording to the Amer. Quart. Review, 7. 37., is the Mceris of the Gks, 
who, according the Oxfd. Chron. Tables, was Father of Sesostris ; the chief 
of the next dynasty; which agrees with Hdtus, ii. 101 ; but following the 
writer in the American Q. R., Sesostris was son of Ramses V., sumamed 
Amenophis, the 16th and last of his djrnasty, in the last year of whose 
reign tiie Israelites left Egypt, the Patriarch Joseph having come down to 
that country in the time of Amenoph, I., the successor of Moeris. Cf., at 
length, the references given in ii. 99, b. 

c.' NtToxpis. — “ A long succession of Queens, under the title of Candace, 
reigned over Ethiopia in Meroe — ^bas'-reliefs of the Queens as conquerors 
and heroines are found at Naga, near Shendy, which is close to the site of 
the ancient Meroe — Hdtus mentions a Nitocris among the ancient Queens 
of Ethiopia, who ruled over Egypt.” Heeren. Ethiopians ch. ii. p. 400. 
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d. Koivdw n» Xoyy, she pretended she was going to consecrate it. Ci. 
also i. 164, quoted by B, ouojfta li/ nanpaitrai, and viii. 144. — Schw. 

e. puj/ou .... TrXtov, Ctesias, fragg. Persic, c. 47. 50, 51, mentions that 
among the Persians, criminals were sometimes condemned to a similar 
mode of death, to that which Nitocris inflicted on herself. Wess. 

Ch. ci. — a. Kor ofiStv Cii'Oi Xa/iTTpon/TOS, i. e. ey ovSevl, or Kar ovSiy, 
XapwpoxK cTi'cu. Gaisf. These 330 Kings, who left no monmnents behind 
them, are undoubtedly the first 17 dynasties of Manetho. See Heeren. 
Append, iii. 1. 1. in ii, 99. b. See also Heeren. 1. 1. Egyptians p. 49. 
on the inference to be drawn from the passage in the text, viz. that the 
ancient history of the Egyptians and the deeds of their kings as related by 
Hdtus and by him ci^ected from the mouths of the Egyptians, is un- 
doubtedly an hieroglyphic history merely assumed from public monuments ; 
—which appears from the fact, that, beyond the names of these 330 kings 
ofl* the papyrus roll, they could relate nothing, because they left no monu- 
ments behind. 

b Moipiot. On the date assigned to this Monarch, c£ ii. 13, b. 100. 

b. Cf. also Heeren. 1. 1. p. 409. 

c. Tov ‘H<^at<rrou . . . . irpomiXaia. Cf. ii. 99, y. — .The remaining monu- 
ments of this Monarch’s reign, according to the Amer. Quart. Review 7, 
37, quoted in Egyptus, 1. 1., are, “ the pilaster and granite halls of Kamak, 
several temples in Nubia, the great Sphinx of the Pyramids, and the 
colossal obelisk now in front of the Church of St. John Lateran, at Rome.” 

d. voTtpoy SyXusrcit. Cf. ii. 149. 

Ch. CII. — a. Sfa-axrrpii, Cf. u. 100. 6. This Monarch is dated in the 
Oxford Tables B.C. 1308. See Article 10. History, ^gyptns. “The 
famed Sesostris was chief of the 19th Dynasty, and is known also by the 
name of Sesoosis, Sethos, /EgyptuSf Rameses the Great. Sesostris re- 
generated, in some sense, his country and nation, by chasing from it the 
last remnant of the stranger races, which had dwelt within the borders of 
Egypt, by giving to the Egyptian territory certain fixed limits, dividing it 
into nomes, and giving a powerful impulse to arts, commerce, and the spirit 
of conquest. One may see in Hdtus and Diod Sic. i. 53, what a strong 
remembrance his various exploits in Africa, Asia, and perhaps even 
Europe, had left behind them. His labours in Egypt are attested by 
numerous monuments, not only from the Mediterranean to Syene, but far 
beyond, ii Ethiopia, which at this time probably formed a portion of 
Egypt. The result of his military expeditions was to enrich lus country 
with the treasures of Ethiopia, Arabia Felix, and India, and to establish 
a communication with the countries of the East, by fleets equipped on the 
Red Sea. That the history of his conquests has been exaggerated by the 
priests of Egypt whose interests he favoured, cannot be denied. Equally 
apparent is the resemblance of his history to the legends of Osiris. These 
assimilations however of heroes to gods, were familiar to the priests of the 
land.” Creuzer 1. 1. 785. “ That Sesostris, or Ramesses the Great, the 

conqueror of Ethiopia, is not to be considered a mere creature of the 
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imagination, but historically a Monarch of Egypt, is so ohrious as to ren- 
der it almost unnecessary to mention it — the name of no Pharaoh appears 
so often upon the Egyptian monuments, or with so much splendour, as the 
name and title of Ramesses the Great.” — “ Beloved and confirmed of 
Ammon, — Son of the God of the Sun, — ruler of the obedient people,” are 
the titles here frequently bestowed upon him”. Heeren. See the very 
interesting account of his expeditions, conquests and marvellous monu- 
ments, in Heeien, Egyptns. ch. iii. p. 310 — 318. Cf. also Ethiopians 
ch. ii. p. 418. “ He cannot be placed later than B.C. 1500.” 

b. irkoCourL fuucpouTi, — Cf. i. 2, b., and on ’Eputf. OaKtuTvav, i. 1, 
Heeren, 1. 1, p. 314. 

Ch. chi. — a. diroSourd/ieyo^ — Cf. i. 146, b. tjxuvovrai . . , al arrjXai, 
cf. Dahlmann, p. 45. 

Ch. civ. — a. tjtaivovTtu .... Alyvirrioi, Heeren, Persians, ch. ii. p. 
340, considers that these were Egyptians transplanted either by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, or some other Asiatic monarch into Colchis ; in the same manner 
that we know other nations were so treated by them, whom Hdtus hence 
designates as avcunraarol. cf. iii. 93. iv. 204. v. 12. vi. 20. B. And 
vi. 3, where a story is forged by Histimus that Darius meditated trans- 
planting the lonians to Phoenicia. The instance of the Jews is too well 
known to need further comment : cf. 2 Kings xviii. 32. Cf. also i. 155^ 
d., and Rennel, p. 269. Ritter, however, Vorhalle, 35, quoted under 
Colchis, Class. Diet., employs strong arguments to prove that the Colchians 
were a colony from India. 

b. ttpd/AT/v aptjxrripovi. This passage shews our Author visited Colchis t 
the same also appears probable from iv. 86. — See Dahlmann, p. 45, on 
our Author's Travels out of Greece. 

c. TrtpiTaixvovrai k.t.X. Cf. ii. 37, a. In reference to the incidental 
observation just above that “ tlie Egyptians are a black race with woolly 
hair,” Heeren, Egypt, ch. i. p. 85, seqq., observes that these assertions 
must be limited ; first, that it applies only to the great body of the 
people and not to the upper classes ; and secondly, that the expression 
does not exactly signify a complete black, but rather a dark brown, and 
hair rather curly than woolly. 

d. Svpoi oJ K.T.X. Svpioi St oi K.T.X. Cf. i. 72, a. The Thermodon, 
hod. Termeh in Cappadocia. The Parthenius, the Partin of the modem 
Gks, and the Dolap of the Turks ; it separates Paphlagonia from Bi- 
thynia. 

e. MttKp<i>ves — They dwelt towards the N. of Armenia, on the coast of 
the Euxine : afterwards called Sanni. Rennel, p. 282, and iii. 94, c. 

Ch. CV. — a. Xlvov pu>vvoi k.t.X. Cf. i. 195, a, 

b. 2apSoviKov — As this word properly refers to the island of Sardinia, 
which can hardly be intended in this passage, it appears probable, as Schw- 
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notes, tliat the Gks themselves confounded the two, SopSovucov, Sardinian^ 
and ^SapSuivov or ^pSiavucov, Sardian^ belonging to Sardis; the linen of 
which, either manufactured or dyed there, was noted throughout Greece# 
Hence /idftfia ISopSiavucov, Aristoph. Acham. 112. Pac, 1174. — B. See 
Heeren, Persians, ch. i. 106. 113# 

Ch. CVI. — a. ev HaXcuxTTivr} Though this name included the 

land of Judaea, i. 72, <z., yet in this passage the maritime coast occupied 
by the Philistines and Phoenicians must be meant ; for we can hardly be- 
lieve that our Author can have visited the interior of the country, el^ he 
would not have left us without some description of a nation so peculiar as 
the Jews. Cf. ii. 159, 6. 

b, OwKtttav — Cf. i. 142, b, 

c, (TTrt^a/A-^s, The oTnOafn^y or span, is half a cubit ; and as 
rpirov rjfUToXavTov signifies two talents and a half and ^/utoA. six 
talents and a half so 7cip.trnfj airLOofjirj is four cubits and a half i. e. 6 ft. 9 
inches. Cf. i. 50, d. Schw. 

d, uipLOKTi Toicri e/AoUcn-^Cf. Soph. Trach. 1057. Kai vdiroMre 

fAoxOrjaa^ iy<a (Koucd). Wess. Cf. Heeren, I, I, on Sesostris, p. 317. 

• Ch. evil. — a. Ad<f>vg<rL k.t.X. Cf. ii. 30, c. 

Ch. CVIII. — a. koI ras biuipvxo.^ — Cf. Heeren, 1. 1. on Sesostris, p. 335, 
and ii. 109, b. On his monuments at the temple of Hephaestus or Phtha, 
p. 312. and on Hephaestus, ii. 99, p. 

5. n-XarurepouTL . . . nofiam, salsiore potu utebantur s. aqud salsiore, B. 
salty or brackish, Pococke also, i. p. 198, says that through Egypt the 
water of the wells is salt. 

Ch. CIX. — a, Karaveipat h\ Uiod. i. 54, and Heeren, 

Z. I, on Sesostris, p. 335. 

b. SoKcet . • . yetofjierptrf cupc^ewra, It is plain that this art existed prior 
to the advent of Joseph into Egypt ; cf. Genesis xlvii. 20. B. “ When 
Hdtus ascribes tlie origin to Geometry to these mensurations, it can hardly 
be understood otherwise than of the mensurations of the areas of whole 
townships, though he might derive his conjecture from private possessions. 
These mensurations were undoubtedly connected with the canal system, for 
the construction and preservation of which considerable ma^ematical 
knowledge was required, and upon the good order in which these were 
maintained, the fruitfulness of the land chiefly depended. An intimate 
connection between these seems evident, from the canal system and the 
division of districts by measurements being ascribed to the same ruler, Se- 
sostris.” Heeren, I, I, 

c. TToXov . . . yvwpova. Both of these were astronomical instruments : 
the ttoAos, a concave sun-dialy and the gnomon, a column on a plane surface . 
to determine the Sun's place, B. The latter the more simple kind of 
sun-dial. Cf. Smitli’s Diet, of Antiq. p. 486. 
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Ch. CX. — a. oStos .... AlBurnap ^pfc. Cf. Heeren, 1. 1. p. 314, 
“ That he subjugated Ethiopia there can be no doubt ; that is, all Ethiopia, 
as well as the most southern part of it, or Meroe ; for part of it was very 
early reduced under the sway of the Pharaohs, or at least was dependent 
upon them.” 

h, Aapeiov rov Ilcpcnp' — As mention is made nowhere else, except in 
Aristot Rhetor, ii. 20, § 3, of Darius’ making a stay in Egypt, the answer 
here alluded to of the chief-priest was possibly made to the Satrap of that 
Monarch, and then reported to him. The word urravcu in the following 
sentence has, like lordi^a, a transitive force, and is said of him who sets up 
his statue ; hence from the context we may supply avaBrjpja. or av&piayra. 
B. 


c. firi ovK vsrtp^aXX. i. e. unless he had surpassed him, &c. ov is 
used (2ndly) with participles after negative propositions, Herod, vi. 106., 
ii. 110. Soph. (Ed. T. 12. 221. It is usually rendered by nisi; but 
the “if” is contained not in p-r/ ov, but in the participle ; and which is 
in this connexion the appropriate negative particle, is only strengthened by 
oi, Matth. Gr. Gr. § 609. 

Ch. CXI. — a. 9tpS>v. Diodorus i. 59, calls this monarch Sesostris, or 
Sesoosis, a name that was his Father’s and which he assumed on succeed- 
ing to the throne. By Eusebius he is called Pharaoh, the name common 
to all the Egyptian Sovereigns, the meaning of which is King. Wess. 
“This dynasty, the 19th, at the head of which stands Sesostris, consisted 
of six kings ; all of whom hear on monuments, the name of Ramses, with 
various distinguishing epithets. The last of these is supposed to have been 
contemporary with the Trojan war, called Polybus by Homer.” Amer. 
Quart. Rev. 7, 39, quoted as above. Cf. Heeren, 1. 1. p. 318. 

b, pera St .. . rv<j>ku>6^ai. This narration, as Badir well remarks, took 
its origin from the sacred and almost divine character attributed to the 
Nile. Cf. ii. 90, b. &c. 

c. o^tkovs 8uo Xi^ivous, “ One of these obelisks was afterwards carried to 

Rome by Caligula, and placed on the Vatican in the circus of Caligula. It 
stands at present in front of St. Peter’s, where it was placed in 1586, and 
its whole height is about 132 ft, and without the base and modem orna- 
ments at top about 83 ft.” Smith’s Diet, of Antiq. p. 653. Pope Sixtus 
V. raised the obelisk : the inscription he has placed upon it is an extraor- 
dinary one indeed. On obelisks, as connected with Egyptian superstition, 
Creuzer, S 3 nnb. i. p. 469. 778, speaks. They were consecrated to the 
Sun, whose rays they were supposed to represent. B. j 

Ch. CXII. — a, Jlparrta — This monarch, according to Diod. i. 60, called 
by the Egyptians Cetes, is dated in the Oxfd Tab. B.C. 1214. — On tlie 
Proteus of Grecian Mythology, cf. Homer, Odyss. iv. 384, and Eurip. 
Helen. 46. referred to by B. 

b. ircptoixcowi . . . 4>otVocts Tvpioi. This was an exception to the usual 
custom of the Egyptians in forbidding all foreigners to approach their 
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cout ; “ but to make up for this the Phoenicians had a large settlement in 
the capital of Egypt itself ; one entire quarter of Memphis being inhabited 
by them : a very evident proof that they carried on, by inhabitants of that 
quarter of the world, a part of the primitive caravan trade of Eastern 
Africa.” Heeren, Phoenicians, ch. ii. p. 40. On their trade with Egypt 
in cotton-stuffs, and com, and the importation of wine, iii. 5, 6., see ch. iv. p. 
113 — 116. See also on the jealousy with which foreigners were regarded 
in Egypt, Egyptians, ch. iv. p. 368. and Article 21, Trade, of Mgyptus. 

c. orpaTOTreSov. It was an establishment for trade under the protection 
of a sanctuary ; though called the Camp. Cf. also ii. 154, where the same 
name is given to the spot given by Psammitichus to the lonians and Ca- 
rians. Similarly Naucratis was given to the Gks by Amasis, ii. 178. 
Heeren, 1. 1, p. 374. 

d. ’A<^po8tnp — This was probably the same Goddess, Astarte, or 
another Phoenician goddess (?) as that mentioned in i. 105, c. Her ap- 
pellation distinguishes her from the Venus of ii. 41,/. Heeren, 1. 1. 

e. iiriavvixMv — i. q. t7ru»w/xov, scil. to Upov. CC Pind. 01. x. 95. Pyth. 
i. 58. Schw. 

Ch. CXIII. — a. to irepl "EXei/iTv, This tradition has reference to the 
story of Helen in Stesichorus, cf. fragg. Stesich. p. 92. ed. Kleine, followed 
by Euripides. Hel. 25, which the reader can consult in Article Helena, 
Class. Diet. Cf. also Plato, Polit. ix. 10, p. 586, referred to by B. Bryant 
in his Dissertation on the war of Troy has ingeniously shewn the difficulties 
that occur in the computation of Helen’s life •, his conclusions are quoted in 
the Article above mentioned, whence also I borrow the following observa- 
tion of Creuzer’s ; S 3 Tnb. 2, 72. 342. “ Probably the whole legend about 

Helen was originally a religious and allegorical Mythus, and Helen after 
designating some Divinity of Oriental origin, and one whose worship was 
blended with that of the Dioscuri, was at last ranked among mere mortals 
by the all transmuting power of Grk mythology.” 

Ch. CXIV. — a, Kavu>l3iKov .... frropa — Cf. references given in ii. 

10, a. 

b. 'HpoicXcov lp6v. This temfde stood near the city of Canopus, the 
suburb of which was thence called Heraclivm. Cf. Strab. xvii. p. 801. 
The Hercules worshipped there was probably the same with the Hercules 
of Thasos and Tyre, whose worship the Tyrians, mentioned in the preced- 
ing ch. probably introduced, and whose temple they built in this place, a 
spot peculiarly adapted for their mercantile transactions. B. 

c. firiPdXrjTai orry/iOTalpa k.t.X. gets set or stamped upon himself sacred 
narks or brands, thereby showing he Was dedicated to the Deity of the 
temple and initiated in his rites. Perhaps in reference to this custom St. 
Paul says in Galat. vi. 17. “I bear in my body the marks of the Lord,” 
&c. B. Cf. also vii. 233. a. 

d. ®u>vK. Cf. Horn. Odyss. iv. 228, whence it has been supposed he 
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was a king of Egypt. Diodorus mentions a seaport, Tbonis, to which he 
assigns a high antiquity. Heeren L L p. 870. 

Ch. CXV. — a, ava7rT€pwau<s avn^Vj alas ei addensyi, e. incitam' eum. B. 
exciting her vehemently, S. & L. Diet. 

Ch. CXVI. — a. Is o — wherefore y on which account, Schw. so also 
Wess. would render it in i. 115. 

h, crrifxtfjivrfrai 81 k.t.X. These lines are from H. Ti. 289, and the title, 
under which Ildtus. has h«re mentioned the part of the poem whence they 
were taken, though applied in later times only to the 5th bk of the Iliad, 
may very well have b^n understood by him as including part, perhaps the 
whole, of the 6th also. Other parts of the Iliad were known under similar 
titles, taken from the subjects they were chiefly concerned with ; thus the 
1st, the wrath of Achilles, the 11th the bravery of Agamemnon. So also 
the Necyomanteia of the Odyssey, &c, 

c, €v *OSv(rcr€Lrj, These lines are from Odyss. iv, 227, iv. 551. 

d, rj '^vpCrj K.T.X. Cf. i. 72, a, 

Ch. CXVII. — a, Si/Xot, it is clear or plain, S. & L. Diet. cf. ix. 
68, a, 

h, Kara ravra K.T.X. The subject of the Cyprian verses here alluded 
to was the Trojan War from the time of the birfh of Helen. On the au- 
thor of them see that instructive and amusing work:, Coleridge’s Introd. to 
the Gk Classic Poets ; ch. on the origin and preservation of the Iliad and 
Odyssey, p. 50. “ The most celebrated of the second race of *Poi/^a)Sol 

were the Homeridae, a name given to a school or family of them, which 
had its head-quarters in the island of Chios, and pretended to be the cor- 
rectest reciters of the verses of Homer. Among these was Cynaethus whose 
fame was so great that the Hymn to Apollo was attributed to him, and it 
may be suspected that the Well known lines relative to the residence and 
person of Homer, are an instance of the fraud and the talent of him or 
of some other Chian rhapsode. Certain is it that during the age of this 
2nd race, a great number of poets flourished, by whom it is reasonable to 
believe that much of the cyclical heroic poetry now or anciently existing 
under various names must have been composed. We are told of Arctinus 
the Milesian, author of the JEthiopis ; of Lesches the Lesbian, author of 
the little Iliad ; of Stasinus the Cyprian, author of the Cyprian verses, 8rc, 
&c.” Athenaeus, xv. 9, p. 682. ed. Cas. quoted by Wess. attributes them 
to Hegesias, or to some one of Halicarnassus : thirteen verses are pre- 
served in that passage ; Aristotle, Poetics c. 16., to Dicasogenes. 

Ch. CXX. — a, tw Xdyw tw Trept *EXcv»/s Xc^^eWt — On the whole of this 
version of part of “ the tale of Troy divine,” see the work quoted from in 
the preceding note, the Ch. on the Trojan controversy p. 163, seqq. 

b, Tov 8at/xonov — Cf. i. 32. c. 
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Ch. CXXI. — a.. 'Po/u/riviTOK — This Ptince is dated 1124 B.C. in the 
Oxfd. Tables. — On the temple of Vulcan, cf. iL 99, g. 

h. §. 1 . On the story that follows, Baehr in his 9th Excursus remarks 
hat nearly the same tale is found in the Gk legend of Agamedes and 
Trophonius. Cf. Pausan, ix. 37, § 3. Creuzer assigns a symbolic meaning 
to it, considering it to have reference to the process of agriculture ; for, by 
Trophonius, the same with Hermes \66vu><i, by whom the subterranean 
treasures are brought to light, is meant, according to his view, the crop of 
com, which is, as it were, drawn forth from the inmost recesses of the earth. 
Nor is this to be done without danger and suffering ; he that brings forth 
the hidden store for our use, being supposed himself to suffer death in the 
task. In which, remarks Baehr, is the notion observable of the Deity 
enduring and undergoing human ills, that he may confer benefits on the 
human race. See Creuzer. S3nnb. ii, p. 379. To this also belongs the 
journey, cf. ch. 122, of Rhampsinitus to the infernal regions. 

c. Tou run/ Toi^w .... *X*‘*'> which one wall belonged to, or was on, 
the outside of the palace. The Italian version, quoted by B, appears to 
give the meaning most accurately ; — fe' edificare una camera di pietra, 
della quale uno de' muri riferiva alia parta esterna della casa. That obdrj^ 
here means the Royal palace there can be no doubt. 

d. ovK k fioKprjv K.r.X, paullo post, B. q. d. and his sons not long after 
applied themselves to the undertaking. /xoKpgv used as an adv. u>pav, or 
some word of the kind, being supplied. Viger. p. 596. 

e. } 4. Ktti Tu)v <f>v\dianv .... vapiqiSa^. Cf. ii. Samuel x, 4. Wess. 

/. § 5. arrorafiovra .... rrjv This word here signifies the arm 

from the shoulder to the hand, cf. also iv. 62. where it is used in the same 
sense. Wess. 

g. § 6. Tavrqv owoikIocu. Ut awoiKav matrimonio junctum esse, ii, 120, 
&c., ita awoML^av filiam in matrimonium dare, nuptum dare. B. 

Ch. CXXII. — a. Kat TO piv, vtxdv avrrjv, K.r.X. Cf. note h. on pre- 
ceding ch. The fable of playing at dice with Ceres, and sometimes winning 
and at another losing, signifies, according to Szathmar’s Dissertat. on the 
Pharaohs, nothing more than experiencing by turns favourable and unfa- 
vourable harvests. Valck. Conjoined also with this, the doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul appears also to have been intended to be conveyed 
in this fable. Cf. the following ch. The golden napkin also was a pledge 
of the golden crop, shortly to rise from the earth, and the weaving 
of the cloak an emblem of the weaving the web of human life in which 
all its chances were pourtrayed. B. 

h. V7TO Svo XvKtov K.r.X. “ The animals of the lower world, the guardians 
of Amenthes.’’ Heeren. cf. ii. 85. a. 67. g. 

Ch. CXXIII. — a. ^r^pgrpa Ktu li.lovuoov. Isis and Osiris. Cf. ii, 
41. a. 42. c. and particularly the references given in the preceding rots. 
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i. ffpurot SI Kai K.r.X. After quoting various opinions as to what our 
Author means here to assert, B. comes to the conclusion, most probably 
the true one, that Wyttenbach has best summed up Hdtus’ meaning, viz. 
That the Egyptians first asserted that the soul, being immortal, passed into 
all other bodies in turn and again returned to a human body at the end of 
3000 years, cf. ii. 148, d., and that therefore the Egyptians were the 
authors, not so much of the doctrine of the Immortality of the Soul, as of the 
Metempsychosis. Cf. ii. 85. a. and the references there given to Heeren, &c. 

e. TovTw t£ Xoytii cJtrii' o* 'EXX-yvitsv (c.T.X. Hdtus here probably alludes 
to Pherecydes of Scyros and Pythagoras ; the first of whom flourished 
about B.C. 600, and was tutor to the latter. Wess. 

Ch. CXXIV. — a, Xtona, “ Cheops, or Chemmis, B.C. 1082. to whom 
the Egyptian priests attributed the building of the first pyramid, which 
appears to have been designed for a water-temple.” Oxfd. Chron. Tab. 
«Wat, cf. V. 50. a. 

b. Ik tSv XWofTo/uimv k.t.X. On the geological features of Eg 3 rpt, and 
the chains of Mts alluded to by Hdtus see Article i. Geological Structure, 
Mgyptus, whence are borrowed the following remarks, as to the Mts 
where the quarries were situated. “ The granite or southern district 
extends from Phil® to Assouan, and is formed for the most part by rocks 
of Syenite or oriental granite, in which the quarries may yet be seen, from 
which the ancients drew the masses required for colossal statues and obe- 
lisks. Between Assouan and Esna, the ancient Aphroditopolis, is the 
sand-stone, or middle district, which supplied slabs for most temples, and 
beyond it the Northern or calcareous district stretches to the Southern 
angle of the Delta. This last chain of hills furnished not only the solid 
part of the pyramids, but materials for many public buildings long since 
destroyed, because they proved excellent stores of lime and stone for 
the Arabs and other bubarians, who destroyed Egypt for so many cen- 
turies.” &c. 

c. i&ov Kara. rrp> k.t.X. This causeway appears, from Norden and 
Pococke, to have been kept in repair even till the present day, though some 
of its materials have been changed, being now built with free-stone. 
“ The stones,” says Pococke, “ for the pyramid, might be conveyed by the 
canal that runs about two miles North of the pyramids, and thence part of 
the way by this extraordinary causeway. For at this time there is a cause- 
way from that part, extending about 1000 yards in length and 20 feet in 
breadth, built of hewn stone, &c.” See Pococke. Descrip, of the East, 
i. p. 42. 

d. rgs coTi ■jravraifj} k.t.X. Hence as the 7rXi6pov=100 feet, the 
height of the great pyramid, according to Hdtus is 800 ft. and the width 
of one of its sides the same. Extraordinary to say no two either of the 
ancients, or of the modem travellers, who have calculated or measured its 
height, agree together ; which can only be accounted for from its being 
measured from the level of the surrounding sand, and this, though its 
accumulation since the days of Hdtus may very well account for his dimen- 
sions of it exceeding those of any one else, we must necessarily suppose to. 
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b« of a very shifting nature, and thereby to have caused the duciepancy 
observable in the measurements of Le Srun and Niebuhr. These, as 
well as the many others of Strabo, xvii. p. 1161, Diodorus, i. 63, Pliny, 
H. N. xxxn. 12, and of modem travellers, may be omitted as only likely 
to cause confusion. According to the Article Pyramides, Class. Diet., 
**Tl»e height of the first, ascribed to Cheops, is 477 ft., 40 ft. 
higher thw St. Peter’s at Rome, 133 higher than St. Paul's in 
1/^don ; and the length of the base is 720 ft. This pyramid has been 
opened and some chambers discovered in it, but not so low as the base, till 
Mr. Davison, British Consul at Algiers, explored it in 1763, and dis- 
covered a room before unknown, and descended the successive wells to a 
depth of 155 ft. Another spacious room under the centre of the pyramid 
supposed by Mr. Salt to have been the place for containing the theca or 
sarcc^hagus, though now none is found in it, was discovered at a later 
period by Capt. Caviglia ; this last room is 20 ft. above the level of the 
Nile, and Hdtus erred in supposing that its waters could ever surround the 
tomb of Cheops.” For further information on this and on the other py- 
ramids, see the interesting article whence the extract has been borrowed ; 
which well illustrates the connection between Egypt and Hindoostan, on 
which cf. ii. 143, y. 164, a. The opinion of Heeren, it should be ob- 
served, opposed to that of Wilford and others, is that the Pyramids were 
Sepulchral monuments, raised in all probability, to preserve the entrances 
of the subterranean burying vaults, prevent their being choked by sand and 
keep the whole distinct-— further that they belong to the most ancient mo- 
numents of Egypt, are of Ethiopian origin, and were built by those 1 8 Ethio- 
pian Pharaohs, who reigned long before Sesostris and are included in the 330 
kings whose names were read over by the priests. Heeren. Egypt, ch. ii. 
p. 196. seqq. To the proofs given in the article above-quoted that the 
Pyramids were temples, and that an intimate connection subsisted between 
the ancient systems of worshq> in Egypt and India, add that the high 
Altar of Vitzliputzli, in Mexico, was Pyramidal, as was also the celebrated 
Temple at Nankin. On the district of the Pyramids — which stand some- 
times singly and sometimes in groups on the strip about 35 miles long 
reaching from Ghizeh to beyond Meidun — see Heeren, Egypt, ch. i. p. 
78, 79. 


Ch. CXXV. — a. «p<5<r<ras, (’pyramidum) queedam eminentiee, yraduwn 
formam repreesentantes, seu, avafiaSpol quos alii /3 q>/u&is dicunt, arulas 
quasi, Wess. cwrses, or steps, S. and L. Diet. 

Ch. CXXVI. — a, rifv ey fAtcnorlov rpuav — 7%e three here mentioned are 
the great ones at Ghizeh, the 1st built by Cheops, the 2nd by Chephren, 
ii. 127, and the 3rd by Mycerinus, ii. 134. The little one built by Cheops’ 
daughter, Zoega considers to be the same observed by Norden and Pococke 
between the Sphinx and the great pyramid. B. 

Ch. CXXVII. — a. Xoftpyva — 1032. B.C. according to the Oxfd. 
Tables. For the particulars of his Pyramid, which was opened by Belzoni, 
and appears to have been explored also in the 15 th century by one of the 
Sovereigns of the Ottoman Empire, see Article Pyramides, quoted above. 

h, ovTC (K rou NeiXov k.t.X. On Hdtus’ errc« in this point, cf. ii. 124, d. 
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e. Tw vpurov S^iov—th« first tier, or range, cf. i. 179, e. The Ethie- 
pian Stone is the granite of Syene, cf. ii. 124, b. The quarries, says Savary, 
Letter xuc., of this beautiful marble are situated at the extremity of Egypt, 
in the mountain at the foot of which stands Syene. There are 3 kinds of 
it, the first a perfect black ; die second is only spotted with black ; and 
the last is speckled with red. The granite of the two former kinds was 
employed in the constructioa of the tombs. The other in columns and 
obelisks. 

i. Teero-tpeucovra rro&to viro^os k.t.X. He built it 40 ft. lower than the 
great pyramid, close by which it stands. Wess. lit, going 40 ft. lower 
than the same size, &c. 

Ch. CXXVIII. — a. tootous wro puatop .... rrot/uyoi ^iXirtov k.t.X. 
On the conquest of Egypt by the Hyksos, or Shepherd Kings, neighbouring 
nomad hordes of Libyan, Ethiopian, and Arabian descent, their establish- 
ment of themselves in Lower and Middle Egypt for 260 years — Memphis 
their capital — hence their kings enumerated in the series of Egyptian dy- 
nasties — their expulsion, after a long struggle by the rulers of the kgdom 
of Thebes, cf. ii. 100, b.,and Heeren Egyptns.,ch. ii.p. 114 — 121. That 
this race were, under the 18 Ethiopian Pharaohs, ii. 124, d.,the builders of 
the Pyramids, long before the flourishing times of Egypt under the Se- 
sostridae, is considered by Heeren, 1. 1. p. 117 and 197, no improbable 
eonjecture. See also Heeren, 1. 1. p. 148, 149, on the contempt in which 
the caste of Neatherds — of Arabian or Libyan descent — owing to their 
nomad life, directly opposed to the views and policy of the ruling priest 
caste, — were held. Cf. ii. 47. b. 

Ch. CXXIX. — a. MwccpIvo>< — This name, according to Zoega, signifies 
tranquil. B. He died 966 B.C., according to the Oxford Tables. 

b. Tvrpvfifvov — Cf. i. 22, a. 

e. fiovv (vXIvrpf — Cf. the following note. 

Ch. CXXXII. — a. TVTnwvrai .... tov ovk dvo/ui^^dp.cvov Oebv k.t.X. 
On the sense of the verb here, cf. ii. 42, h. The Deity whose name our 
author could not mention was doubtless Osiris; cf. ii. 61, b. Creuzer, 
Comment, on Herod, p. 127, quoted by B., discusses at considerable length 
the reason of Mycerinus' having entombed his daughter in the image of a 
cow : — “ by this means having, as it were, wedded her to Osiris, who as- 
nuned the shape of that animal. By so doing Mycerinus effected a kind 
of apotheosis of his daughter, and proeured divine honours for her. For 
this reason she was brought out once a year, when the lamentation for 
Osiris was celebrated, and to this refers also the illuminated chamber where 
the image of the cow was kept, and the perfumes, &c.” 

Ch. CXXXIII. — a. ix Si tov j(fn)<mjplov — after that first oracle. B. 
Cf. i. 86, c. hrqftqrripui imrrjStdnaTa, most agreeable places of amuse- 
ment. B. 

b. Xva ol SinoSfKa . ... al vukt«s yptpai irouvpevai — where ot vvkt€U 
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it the nom. abscdate ; — the night* being converted into days, Cf. vi. 

21 , 6 . 


Ch. CXXXIV. — a. UvpafiiSa k.t.K, On this, generally called the Srd 
Pyramid, see Pococke’s Travels, vol. i. p. 47. 

6. eiKoa-i iro&ov k.t.X. — wanting twenty feet in each side, of 300 feet. 
Cf. ii. 124, d., on the length of ^e rrKiOpov. On the Etliiopian stone see 
ii. 127, c. 

c. ov yap av ... . iroiyaxurOai — for they would not otherwise have at- 
tributed to her the building of a pyramid, &c. 

d. AuriLirov k.t.X. According to the Oxfd. Chron. Tab. he flourished in 
571 B.C. See Article JEsopus Class. Diet. 

Ch. CXXXV. — a. is o.i' cTmt 'Po&inrtv k.t.X. She made much money, 
considering she was Rhodopis : it was much, that is, considering her con- 
dition in life ; much for a person of Rhodopis’ station. — Instead of the 
accusat. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 545 reads the gen. PoSuin-ios, /or Rhodopis, con- 
sidering that it was the property of a private individual, 

Ch. CXXXVI. — a. "Aavxi-v, Between this monarch and his prede- 
cessor “ a chasm of 150 years” is inserted in the Oxfd. Ch. Tab., and 
Asychis is dated 815 B.C. On the Temple of Vulcan and the propylsea, 
cf. ii. 99, g, 

b, fiT[T avnS cKctVcji rtXexm^ayu k.t.X. This arose from the Egyptian 
belief that those deprived of the rites of sepulture could not attain the 
tranquil kingdom of Osiris in the other world. Cf. ii. 67, g., 85, a., and 
the references to Heeren. The custom of giving the dead as pledges, 
which prevailed also among the Romans, was abolished by Justinian. B. 

e. Kojrno yap wotvwtovtcs k.t.X. for, pushing down with a long pole into 
the lake, &c. Cf. iii. 130. 

d, ‘trXivOovt flpvcray. Cf. i. 179, 6. 

Ch. CXXXVII. — a. ’Awoiv — Dated in the Oxfd. Chron. Tab. 771 
B.C. The Sabacon of Hdtus Ussher supposes to be the same with the 
So of ii. Kings xvii. 7. The same also is the opinion of Prideaux ; see 
his Connect. Part i. Bk. i. sub an. 742 B.C. Heeren, Ethiopians ch. ii. p. 
415, sqq. considers that, under the name of Sabaco, Herodotus has in- 
cluded his whole dynasty, that is, the 3 monarchs Sabaco, Sevechus, and 
Tarhaco, the three mighty rulers of Meroe, who, between 700 B.C. and 
800 B.C. — contemporary with the reigns of Hezekiah and Hoshea, Sal- 
manassar and Sennacherib — conquered, at least. Upper Eg)q)t. Tarhaco 
is, without doubt, Tirhakah the Ethiopian, who came out to fight against 
Sennacherib ; and Sevechus, Seuechus, or Sabaco, the So, to whom Hoshea 
sent an embassy : ii. Kings xix. 9. Cf. also Heeren’s Egyptians, ch. iii. 
p. 320, and ch. v. p. 383, on the end of the splendid period of the 
Pharaohs about 800 B.C. On the conclusion of the Ethiqiian sway, cf. 
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ii. 141, a. See also on this portion of the history the Amer. Qa. Re- 
riew 7, 39, quoted in Article 10, History, Mgyptw, 

b. ra fXta, Cf. ii. 92, a. 

e. Tos Subpvx'^s — Cf. ii. 108, a., 109, b. 

d. Bov^dari — Cf. ii. 60, b. 

e. r) St Bou)8aoTts .... 'Aprf/its. The name Bubastis was given to the 
new moon, and signified according to Jablonsky, quoted by B., she who 
discloses her face. The resemblance between this Deity and the Diana of 
the Gks and Romans was not perfect, as the Egyptians did not consider 
her to be the Goddess of the woods ; hence Juvenal, Sat. xv. 8, “ Oppida 
tota canem venerantur, nemo Dianam.” 

Ch. CXXXVIll. — a. TVTTouTi K.T.X., figures, statues of men, colossi. 
Cf. ii. 106. 

b. axfuurLg—a wall. Cf. i. 180 b. 

c. '£p/uJ(i> Ipby. “ Hermes, of whom the Gks made a god of the 2nd 
rank, was in some sort a personification of the Egyptian priesthood ; in 
this sense therefore he was regarded as the confidant of the Gods, their 
messenger, interpreter of their decrees, genius who presided over science ; 
conductor of souls ; elevated indeed above the human race, but the minister 
and agent of celestial natures; was designated by the name That or Thoth ; 
in Egyptian signifying an assembly ; more particularly one composed of 
sages and educated persons, or the sacerdotal college of a city or temple ; 
thus the collective priesthood of Egypt, personified and considered as unity, 
was represented by this imaginary being, to whom was ascribed the inven- 
tion of language and writing, as well as the origin of geometry, arithmetic, 
astronomy, music, rhythm, institution of religion, &c. &c.” See Jablonsky 
Panth. .^gypt. quoted in Article, Mercurius, Class. Diet. In Egyptians, 
ch. ii. p. 163, Heeren writes, that “in the astronomical system of the 
Egyptians Theut, another mode of spelling Thoth, signified the first month, 
and that in another sense he was the symbol of the human understanding, 
as the discoverer of writing.” 

Ch. CXXXIX. — a. TtXos k.t.X. The departure of Sabaco or So, cf. 
ii. 137, a. is thus marked in the Oxfd Ch. Tables, “ He resigns his throne 
719 B.C., in obedience to an oracle, or more probably from an apprehen- 
sion of war with Assyria, and retires into Ethiopia.” 

Ch. CXL. — a. <riyg toC AZ^iWos, clam vel inscio ^Ihiope, B. So 
also in vii. 237, naX lam Svcrfi, rg ctyg, and hates him secretly. 

b. ’A/iopreubu— The revolt of the Egyptians, through the tyranny of 
Achsemenes, brother of Xerxes, began 460 B.C., under the conduct of 
Inarus, who was assisted by the Athenians. In 455 B.C. the whole of the 
country was subdued by the Persians under Megabyzus, except the 
Marshes, which held out under Amyrtaeus. To this period our Author 
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probably alludes. Amyrtseus re-establishes himself in Egypt 414 B.C. 
Our Author is manifestly in error, cf. ii. 137. a, on the date of Sabaco, in 
saying the island lay undiscovered for more than 700 years ; more than 300 
would be nearer the truth ; and to this some would alter the text, though 
some chronologists date Sabaco at a much earlier period. 

c. vffTta 'EkPio, This island is by Mannert considered to be situated at 
the lake now called Menzaleh. L. and others place it in the district called 
by more modem writers Elearchia. B. On the marshes, cf. ii. 92, a. 

Ch. CXLI. — o. Sector. — 713 B.C., according to the Oxfd Chron. Tab. 
“ The Ethiopian dominion, which endured 50 years, cf. ii. 137, a, seemB 
to have laid the foundation of that general change of affairs of Egypt 
which soon took place under Psammetichus. For, although, according to 
the tradition of the priests, the preceding king, who is said to have con- 
cealed himself for 50 years in the marshes, regained the throne, yet Sethos, 
a priest of Vulcan, soon afterwards usurped the government; and by 
uniting in himself the dignity of high priest and king, materially changed 
the former constitution. He moreover exasperated the warrior caste, &c. 
&c.” Heeren. Egypt, ch. v. p. 384. ‘irapaxprja-aiitvov, cf. i. 108, b. 
The fxdxiisoi 'Alyirm. are mentioned in ii. 163, and 164, a. On the land 
set apart for them, cf. ii. 168. 

h. KairqXxm 8^, Ktu x«p<>>vaKra$ k.t.X. Cf. i. 93, c. and 94, c. 

e. hrtxuOivrai wKTOf /tvi ipovpaCov^ k.t.X. This is founded on what is 
related in ii. Kings xix. 35. ii. Chron. xxii. 21, and Isaiah xxxvii. “ The 
Babylonish Talmud,” says Prideaux, Connection, an. 710 B.C., “ hath it 
that this destruction of the Assyrians, was executed by lightning. But it 
seems most likely, that it was effected by bringing on them the hot wind 
or Simoon, which is frequent in those parts. And the words of Isaiah 
xxxvii. 7, which threatened Sennacherib with a blast, that God would send 
upon him, seem to denote this thing. Herodotus gives a disguised account 
of this deliverance from the Assyrians, in a fabulous application of it to the 
City of Pelusium, instead of Jerusalem, and to Sethon the Egyptian king, 
instead of Hezekiah, &c.” It would appear however, with deference to- 
wards such an authority, that the loss of the Assyrian army did not take 
place before Jerusalem, if at least one may so infer from v. 33, of the ch. 
of Isaiah — “ Therefore thus saith the Lord concerning the King of Assyria, 
He shall not come into this city, nor shoot an arrow there, nor come before 
it with shields, nor cast a bank against it,” &c. Whence it would seem, 
that the army did not even appear before Jerusalem. That “ the King of 
Assyria was warring against Libnah” is the last thing we hear of with re- 
gard to his military movements before beginning his retreat ; hence it was 
before Libnah that his army perished, and we may fairly conclude with 
Larcher that Pelusium was also called by this name ; more especially as 
Josephus says that Sennacherib was before Pelusium, and was about to take 
the place, when he heard that Tarsice, or Tirhakah, King of .^Ethiopia was 
coming to the assistance of the Egyptians. If this solution be the true 
one, the reader will be careful not to confound this with the Libnah of the 
tribe of Judah, mentioned in Josh. xxi. 13. The story given by Hdtus 
arose, according to Bochart, quoted by Baehr, from the similarity of the 
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words Aa/uaf, a mouse, and Aot/iAs, a pestilence, wliich our author con- 
founded, when the priests told him that the army had been destroyed by a 
pestilence. A more probable explanation of it is given by Michaelis, 
quoted by Creuzer, viz. that a mouse was the symbol in Egyptian hierogly- 
phics for destruction and slaughter, and hence that Hdtus was deceived by 
the figure of this animal sculptured in the hand of the statue of the King, 
and -took it literally. Possibly also the priests, though they understood the 
meaning of the symbol themselves, might be unwilling to communicate it 
to our Author; though this is improbable, as irom many passages, it would 
seem that Hdtus was at least initiated into some of their mysteries. 

tu. CXLII.— a. KOI TOl rpU^KOCTMU joTl. Cf. 1. 8. 0. 

4. xkeyov li Tov ^Xiov dvaretXat. Goguet, quoted by Wess, thinks 
that by what is here spoken of, are obscurely intimated the change of the 
course of the Sun under Joshua, Josh. x. 12, 13, and the uign given to 
Uezekiah — Comp, also Home’s Introduct. vol. i. ch. iii. § 1. 

Ch. CXLIII. — a. 'Exorauj) k.t.X. — An historian and native of h^etus ; 
he flourished about B.C. 500. Cf. also v. 36, and 125. vi. 137. see the 
article Hecatceus, Class. Diet, and Dahhnann, p. 84. 

4. TM XoyonuKp — From B. “XoyoiroioKeum Herodotus vocatjguiquidquid 
enarrat, refert, sensu latiori ; unde et fahularum narratorem et historiarum 
Scriptorem vox indicat.” In the 1st of these senses it is to be understood 
in ii. 134, and in the 2nd, in this passage and in v. 36, and 125. 

c. oidv Tt (c<u e/iol — From these words we may infer that Hdtus not only 
visited, but made some stay at Thebes. Cf. ii. 3, h. 15, e. 

d. TO piyapov — Cfl i. 47. o. 

e. KoXosnrous ^Xiyovt — “ They were probably colossal pilaster-carya- 
tides.” Heeren, Egypt, ch. iii. p. 298. 

/. Kttt dvaS^ovn h ... . Otov, The expression ’Es Ocov dvaS^oi 
[toroTov], and dvaS^ai Trarpiqv, is equivalent to to ytvos «s 6fov 
dra^epru/ — Similar is ivwfrcu. to ytvoi tit Aid. Yalck. 

y. Ilipoyiuv i< Uipiafuot — Lacroze, Hist. Christ, des Indes, 429, traces 
an analogy between Brahma, Birma and the Egyptian word Piromi ; and 
observes that Brama, which the Indians of Malabar pronounce roumas, sig- 
nifies the same as piromis, an honest and virtuous man, Herod, iu 144, 
and that piramia, in the language of Ceylon, means man. There is an 
evident analogy between peirom or piromis and Pharaoh, dignity, honour, 
elevation, equivalent to our title Highness. From Article Pyramides, where 
it is adduced as one of the proofs of the intimate connection between the 
religious systems of Egypt and India, a point profoundly discussed in the 
oriental disquisitions of Wilford, “ after Ac perusal of which, we are left 
under a strong impression, if we are not actually convinced, that there must 
have been a period when a Hindoo dynasty reigned by right of conquest 
in Egypt, and established in it the religion of Brahma.” Cf. ii. 164, a. 
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This title ( pyrvmis ) perhaps did not refer to the moral character, but to 
nobleness of descent — these oflSces of High Priest, in the Metropolitan 
temples, were the first and highest in the state. To a certain degree they 
were hereditary princes, who ranked next to the kings and enjoyed nearly 
equal advantages. Both Memphis and Thebes had at the same time high 
priests and kings, so long as they fiourished as separate and independent 
states. Whenever mentioned in history, it is as the highest persons in the 
state. Thus, Gen. xli. 43. Joseph, when elevated, connected himself with 
the priest-caste, manying the daughter of the high priest of On or Helio- 
polis.” Heeren. Egypt, ch. ii. p. 126. 

Ch. CXLIV. — a. *Qpw rov 'Oo’tptos .... *Oo’tpts Si »c.t.X. On these 
Deities, cf. ii. 41, a. 42, c. e. 59, d. 90, b. The allusion in KaroTrawr, 
Twb. is thus illustrated by Creuzer : cf. ii. 42. e. “ Homs recalls his fa- 
ther Osiris from the lower world, revives the parent in the son, avenges 
him on Typho ; — the solstitial Sun brings back the NUe from the bottom 
of Egypt, where it appeared to be sleeping the sleep of death, the waters 
spre^ themselves over the land, every thing receives new life ; contagious 
maladies, hurtful reptiles, parching heats, all disappear before the conqueror 
of Typho ; through him nature revives and Egypt resumes her fertility." 

Ch. CXLV. — a. rStv oktui twv k.t.X. Cf. ii. 42, c. Two lines below 
'HpaxXcI /x€K 8^ — is 'Afuuriv, from Hercules, or since the death of Her- 
cules. The dat. is often put in definitions of time, when it is to be ex- 
pressed that an action has taken place since a certain person has done this 
or that. Cf. ix. 41, iyStKarr) iycf. d^rucan/fierourt k.t.A. Matth. Gr. Gr. 
§ 388, c. 

b. Ilavi — Cf. ii. 46, b. 'Epuim, cf. ii. 138, c. On the legend of Pan the 
Son of Penelope, cf. the Syrinx of Theocritus, OfiStvos tvvdreipa k.t.X. 

Ch. CXLVI. — a. is Nwov — cf. iii. 97, c. In this sentence, Atdi'. 
Xiyotxn .... avruia ytv6)itvov, as soon as he was bom, cf. Matth. Gr. 
Gr. § 565. obs. 2, on tlie construction of the participle. The participle 
in definitions of time is often joined with the adverbs avruca, tiOvi &c. 

Ch. CXLVII. — a. iarj^avro SvdSfKa /SaaiXtai, Cf. the Oxfd. Tables. 
“ Dodecarchy, B.C. 670 — 655. or reign of 12 contemporary kings, one 
over every Nome or district, which lasts 15 years.” These 12 kings 
were probably taken from the military caste, ii. 141, a, whose lands Sethon 
had taken from them, and had usurped the throne, being of the sacerdotal 
caste, which probably had before his time descended in the military caste. 
Cf. Heeren, Egypt, ch. v. p. 384. and p. 153. 

b. irepurrtXXoyrt^, Cf. i. 98, c. 

Ch. CXLVIII. — a. \aPvpaSov, Cf. Diod. Sic. i. 61. 89. Strabo xvii. p. 
811., and Pliny H. N. xxxvi. 13. referred to by B. The building of the 
labyrinth is dated in the Oxfd. Ch. Tab. “ B. C. 666. Egyptian 
labyrinth, with 3000 chambers, half above and half below the earth, on tlie 
South side of lake Moeris in Middle Egypt ; 150 chambers still remain.” 
On the site of this noted edifice, cf. Article 22, JEgyptus, which quotes 
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from Jomard, ii. ch. 17. “ To the N. and E. of the 2nd pyramid in the valley 
of Fayoum have been discovered ruins of the famous labyrinth, of which 
nothing is to be seen but immense heaps of rubbish, Heeren, Egypt, ch. i. 
p. 77 ; here also are remains of the vast labours connected with the irri- 
gation of ancient Egypt ; here also is the lake Mceris, hod. Birket Caroun, 
the basin of which, prepared by nature, the hand of man enlarged and vivi- 
fied by opening a conamunication between it and the waters of the Nile. 
In the middle of Fayoum, the city of Medinat-el-Fayoumy occupies in part, 
the site of tlie ancient Crocodilopolis, afterwards Arsinoe. The environs 
are covered with ruins to tlie Nth. as far as the borders of the lake. The 
principal group of ruins in this quarter, Kaer Caroun^ supposed by Savary, 
letter xxviii. to be those of the lab 3 rrintli, was formerly a temple, of perhaps 
rather recent erection, and wliich Jomard believes was the seat of an oracle.” 

h. avXou Karocrrcyoi, The latter of these words cannot signify roofed-in^ 
as avX^ is an open court, v/hose only canopy is the sky. The interpretation 
of Gronovius appears correct, aulce porticibus circumdatce, surrounded by 
a peristyle y which our Author further explains below, by the words avX^ 
Sc iKocmfy TTcptoTvXos. Schw. 

c, ph/ ... Sc K.T.X. “ From what is said by Gatterer, it appears 
probable that the Labyrinth with its twelve palaces, was nothing more than 
a symbolic representation of the yearly course of the sun through the 12 
signs of the zodiac, and wholly appropriated to astrological observations.” 
Heeren, Egypt ch. ii. p. 157. 

d. TpurxlXm, This number appears to point to the doctrine of transmi- 
gration of the human soul, which was supposed to return again to a human 
body after 3000 years. Cf ii. 123, 5., and Creuz. Symb. i. p. 377, referred 
to by B. 

c. dpxTi' — Cf. i. 9, a, * 

/. crrcyecav . • . Vuypel . . . TrcurrdSas — ^Wyttenbach, quoted by B., clearly 
shews the meaning given by our Author to these various terms. “ Partes 
avXr}^ sunt n-aardSes et iXiypoC : partes (rreyq^ sunt oucqpxLra et Sie^oSoi, 
Aulce erant duodecim, totidemque tecta cedijiciay ariyai: ex aula per 
^y/xovs anfractus et curvas vias accedebatur ad TraardSa^, i. e. atria crrcy*;?, 
deinceps in ohdjpara, conclavia, per quae erant vice rectce^ certe exitus non 
voluminum instar y SUioSoi/* 

g, fwa — Cf. i. 70, a. 

Ch. CXLIX. — a, -g Motptos KoXeopivq kipvrjy hod. Birket Caroun, Cf. 
ii. 148, a., the article Mceris in Class. Diet., and Rennel, p. 504. “ Pro- 

perly a part only of this remarkable lake exists under the name of Lake 
Kerun. Modem research has here, however, confirmed the opinion pre- 
viously entertained, that this lake cannot be regarded as entirely the work 
of man’s hand, but that art has here only assisted and brought into use the 
work of nature.” Heeren, Egypt, ch. i. p. 76. 

6. KuraL 8e poKpr } . . . vorov, lacus a parte boreali et australi oblongus est. 
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Schw. its figure is oblong, or, it lies lengthwise from N, to S,, is longer from 
N. to S. than from E. to W. 

c. Svo rrupafuSe^, Of these no traces are now left, accordii^ to Jomard, 
Mem. snr le lac de Moeris, quoted by B. 

d. opyvuu — fathoms ; 6 feet. On the length ctf the uX^pbv, ef. ii. 
124, d. 


e. Kara SuI>pv)(ot—** This great canal,” says Savary, Let, Kxviii., ‘‘which 
still subsists entire at the present day, but is much choked with mud, is 
known by the name of Bahr Jouseph, or, Joseph’s river.” Cf. also the ar- 
ticle above referred to in note a. on this ch. 

f. TO PaxTiX-gtav — the king's treasury. By the king is here probably 
meant the Persian satrap, cf. Diod. i. 52, who is elsewhere designated by 
this title, cf. ii. 98, a., and not the ancient kings of Egypt. B. The talent, 
the Attic, that is, = £243 15s., and the Mina, £4 Is. 3d. according to 
HuSsey. The talent a day for 6 months = about £43,953, and the 20 
minas (£81 5s.) per day for the other 6 months = £14,580, and the whole 
amount about £58,533, reckoning the year at 360 days. How the calcu- 
lation given in the note of Heeren, Egyptians, ch, iv, p, 381, is worked 
out, I do not understand. Cf. also p. 339. 

Ch. cl. — a. ovk utptov rov difficulty of carrying away such 

an immense mass of earth is considered a proof, and with great probability, 
among modem writers, that the lake was the work of nature and not of art. 
Thus Browne in his Travels, p. 169, says, ‘‘Nothing can present an ap- 
pearance so unlike the worlu of men. On the N.E. and S. is a rocky 
ridge, in every appearance primmval.” Rennel, p. 504. 

b. ’SiopSavairdXXov — His death is dated in Prid. Con. p. 1. B.C. 747. 
This is the only passage in which our Author mentions him, intending pro- 
bably to have iidded something concerning both him and Ninus in his “ As- 
syrian books.” Cf. i. 106, d. On the city of Nineveh see note c, on the 
same ch. 


Ch. CLI.— a. ri cX«o — Cf. ii. 92, a,, 140, c. 

Ch. CLII. — a. %aPait(!>v, cf. ii. 137, a. 

b. Boutouv TToXiv . . . Agrov^, cf, ii. 155, b. 

c. <l>lXa , . . rmUtraji. benigne excipit, grata facit, ut v. 37. — Psammiti- 
chus, according to the Oxfd. Tables, reigned from B.C. 670 — 617. The 
force of mercenaries raised by him became a standing Gk army with his 
successors, a measure which had no slight influence on the affairs of Egypt, 
as the other Egyptians, and most especially the military caste, were strongly 
opposed to it, and at a subsequent period deserted him in a body and re- 
tired to Ethiopia. See ii. 30, a, b. The seat of the empire of Psammi- 
tichus, adds Baehr, was Sais, cf. ii. 99, d., as the inhabitants of that place 
appear particularly to have assisted Psammitichus, and close at hand near 

Dic];' , by t-iooglc 
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Bubastis was the camp, ii. 112, c., of the Gk mercenaries, which was af- 
terwards transferred by Araasis to Memphis. Cf. ii. 154, c., and iii. 4. 
Psammitichus re-established the fallen throne of the Pharaohs ; cf. i. 141, 

a . — his reign an epoch in Egyptian History — the unity of the empire re- 
stored, but its former power gone — constant connection henceforth till the 
conquest of Cambyses with foreign nations, Gk and Asiatic — from the in- 
troduction of, and restoration of the empire by, foreigners, Phoenician, 
Greek and Carian mercenaries, who were kept in pay and by whom he 
maintained his authority, he was naturally considered a usurper by a great 
part of the nation — the warrior-caste, exasperated by seeing foreigners 
preferred, emigrate to Ethiopia — the strength of the nation much dimi- 
nished-~-remarkable ambition of foreign conquests henceforth displayed by 
the Egyptian kings, shewn in the constant desire to possess themselves 
of Syria and Phoenicia, and in the establishment of a navy, paved tire way 
for ^e destruction of their dynasty. From Heeren, Egypt, ch. v. p. 385^ 
seqq. 

d. xarcupfti roirs /3a<riX«as. — Similarly in the last century Ali-Bey gained 
the sovereign power over Egypt, having put to death or banished from 
that country the 11 other Beys. This he retained till 1772, when he was 
slain in battle in Palestine, whither he had fled. B. 

Ch. CLIII.' — a. t<S ’H<f>aIarT<o irpoTrvXaia — Cf. ii. 99, g. 

b. avX^ . . . ircpurroXov — Cf. ii. 148,6. “ Memorials of this monarch’s 

reign,” says the Bulletin des Sc. Hist. vii. 472, quoted, as before, in Article 
10. Egyptus, “ exist in the obelisk now on Monte-Litorio at Rome, and in 
the enormous columns of the first court of the palace of Kamac, at 
Thebes.” 

c. 6 8c "Airts, Cf. iii. 28, 6, 

Ch. CLIV. — o. SrpoToircSa. Cf. ii. 112, c., 152, c, 

b. ol vvv eppyp/ies . . . ytyovcuri. The caste of interpreters is mentioned 

again in ii. 164. “ This caste,” says Prichard, Anal, of Egypt. Myth. 

373, [quoted in Article 15, Castes. jEgyptus.~\ “as well as that of pilots, 
must have comprised a very small number, since the Egyptians had little 
intercourse with foreigners ; and until the Gk dynasty their navigation was 
principally confined to the Nile.” See also Heeren, Egyptiams, ch. ii. p. 
143, who observes that from the hatred borne by the Egyptians towards 
foreigners, and especially towards those who were so highly honoured by 
the King, those children who were instructed by them, were not allowed 
to rejoin their own caste afterwards ; whence in self-defence they were ne- 
cessitated to form a caste by themselves, 

c. Karouaae c 9 Slepsfnv, “ For the protection of his person,” says Heeren, 
1. 1. cf. 152, e. 

Ch. CLV. — a, iroXXo Impvrpr&yv Cf. ii. 83, a., and comp, ii, 

18. 55. 152, &c. B. On the Sebennytic Mouth of the Nile, cf. ii, 
10, a. 
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b. Bovrw K.r.X. Cf. ii. 59. 63. 83. and 133. This town is not the 
same with that mentioned in ii. 75, a., but stood on the W. bank of the 
Sebenn}rtic branch of the Nile, near the Butic lake ; see the following ch. 
to the South of which ruins are yet to be found, according to Ritter. The 
ancient Egyptian name of this town was, according to Champollion, PU~ 
nato. B. 

c. opyvUm, fathoms, ii. 149. 

d. vrjbi, ii ivo« Xi$ov k.t.X. “ This enormous rock,” says Sayary, Letter 
xxxvii., “ 240 ft in circumference, was brought from a quarry in Ae island 
of Philce, near the cataracts, on rafts, for tlie space of 200 leagues to its 
destined place, and without doubt was the heaviest weight ever moved by 
human power. Many thousand workmen, according to history, were three 
years employed in taking it to its place of destination.” 

e. wop<i)po<^i8a K.T.X. the projecting part of the roof which extends beyond 
the wall of the building, the eaves, Wess. Schw. 

Cu. CLVI. — a. v^cos g Xififui — From the Egjqptian legend of this 
island and its floating capabilities, the Gks probably invented their fable 
about Delos. See Pliny, H. N. iv. 12. B. and cf. Muller’s Dor. i. p. 
332, who considers that the Grk fable of the floating island “indicated 
merely the restless condition which preceded the tranquillity and brightness 
introduced by the manifestation of die god.” But Mannert. 10, 1, 559, 
quoted in Article Chemmis, makes the £g 3 rptian legend arise from the 
wish of the Egyptian priests to explain the Greek mydiology, by referring 
to their ovm as its parent source. 

b. ev hlpyg k.t.X. now called Burlos, B. 

c. TrXurrg. These words Homer, Odyss. x. 3, uses of the island of 
JSolus, itXomtJ tvi vgom k.t.X. B. 

d. Ai/ri), coixra rmv oktoj k.t.X. On the eight primitive Deides, cf. ii. 
42, c. “ Under the name of Latona,” says Creuzer, Symb. i. p. 519, ii. 
121, 169, quoted by Baehr, “was personified the primitive state of dark- 
ness or night, whence all things took their origin, and first the lights of 
heaven, the Sun and Moon. Hence she agrees with the Goddess Athor : 
cf. ii. 41,/. * The same also is said in the Classical Journal, xxiv. 214, 
quoted in Article Latona, “ Night was by the Gks,” dbserves Knight, 
“ personified under the title of or Latona, and Bav/3u, the one signi- 
fying oblivion and the otlier sleep ; both were meant to express the tran- 
quillity prevailing through the infinite variety of unknown darkness, which 
preceded the creation, or first emanation of light ; hence she was said to 
be the first wife of Jupiter, mother of Apollo and Diana, or the Sun and 
Moon, and nurse of the earth and the stars ; the Egyptians differed from 
the Gks, and supposed her to be the nurse and grandmother of Horus and 
Bubastis, their Apollo and Diana, in which they agreed with the ancient 
naturalists, who held that heat was nourished by the humidity of the night. 
Her symbol was the Mygale or Mus Araneus, supposed to be blind,” 
&c. 
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e, ‘AiroXkutva — The Homs of ii. 144, a. 

f, Aur)fi\ot K.T.X. Cf. Pausan viii. 37, § 3. To this refers what is re- 
lated of ^schylus, that he disclosed someAing appertaining to the Mys- 
teries, for which he was therefore called in question ; see Zell’s Comment, 
on Aj^tot. Ethics iii. 1. § 13, p. 8G. B. 

g, fwvvot Si) TTOofTtatv TUI' vpoytvofi.ivwv. B. observes that from Hdtus’ 
applying the term “ former poets” to jEschylus, it would seem probable 
that this was one of the passages added by him in his old age, after the bulk 
of the work was completed, as the recital of it, according to his theory, took 
place only in 456 B.C., cf. i. a, the year in which .£schylus died. Cf. 
also i. 130, b, and Dahlmaim, p. 12, seqq. 

Ch. CLVII. — a. .... ma. Cf. ii. 152, c, Heeren, 1. 1. 

p. 390. 

b. "A^utov, One of the 5 Philistine Towns, situated on the sea-coast, 
N.E. of Ascalon. It was the same with the Ashdod of the Bible, i. Sam. 
V. 1, and Acts viii. 40. The siege, according to B., is not to be under- 
stood of a continual blockade, but only of a perpetual series of attacks made 
against the town. 

Ch. CLVIII. — a. NocSs — The Pharaoh Necho of the Scriptures, 
ii. Kings xxiii. xxiv., ii. Chron. xxxv., and Jerem. xlvi. He reigned from 
616 — 600 B.C. B. Cf. also Prid. Connect, an. 617 B.C. Heeren. 
1. 1. p. 391. 

b. rg SuLpvxi K.r.X. This canal, according to Diod. Sic. i. 33, was com- 
pleted by Ptolemy II. Probably he only restored it and cleared it from 
the sand that had filled it, as it is hardly probable that our Author would 
have spoken of it as he does, had it not been completed by Darius. It was 
again cleared out and restored by Hadrian, and about 500 years afterwards 
again restored by the order of Omar, A.D. 639. It fell finally into decay 
and disuse in A.D. 762, and remains in that condition to the present day. 
fi. See also Rennel. p. 464, seqq., Heeren. 1. 1. p. 391, seqq. 

c. ’Epvd. OaXatroav. The Sinus Arahicus, or what we call the Red Sea, 
is here understood. Cf. i. 1,5. and ii. 159, iv. 42. B. 

d. K.r.X. “ The 1000 stades [or 100,000 orguise, iv. 40.] al- 
lowed for the narrowest part of land between the two seas equal about 83 
G. miles ; but Herodotus appears to have regarded the whole water com- 
munication between the two seas, a great part of which was by the Nile 
itself, as the canal. He also says ‘ the length of the canal was equal to a 
4 days’ voyage,’ but it appears to have been considerably more.” Rennel, 
p. 451. Of the Isthmus of Suez the width is really 60 miles, see Arrow- 
smith, Eton. G. ch. V. p. 61. From Hdtus’ calculating the breadth of the 
canal by triremes, Heeren, 1. 1. p. 392, infers that it was originally in- 
tended not for commercial, but for warlike purposes. 

e. HvrovfLw — By some supposed to be tie same with the Pithom of 
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Exod. i. 11, also called Heroopolis, which stood at the end of the canal. 
But from Hdtus’ saying that “ the canal passed hy Patumos,” Manuert, 
quoted by B., considers it to have stood where the modem Belbeys now is. 

/. wpvienu 8* . . . . opos, the excavation of this canal was commenced 
from that part of the plain of Egypt that lies towards Arabia ; to which 
plain from above, (i. e. from the South') the Mt that stretches] from opposite 
Memphis in an Easterly direction to Heroopolis, is contiguous, B. Cf. 
also Rennel I, 1. 

g. Kara — On its sense in this passage, cf. i. 76, a. On the Mt here 
spoken of, cf. ii. 8, b, and 124, b. 

h. Boprjtrjs 6aX. the Mediterranean. Cf. ii. 159, iv. 52, quoted by B., 
and ii. 32, e. Mons Casius hod El. Kas. Cf. on the extended significa- 
tion of Syria, i. 72, a, and also ii. 116. 

Ch. CLIX. — a, oXkoi — rollers, machines for drawing ships upon the 
land, Cf. Heeren. 1. 1, p. 393. 

h, KOI IvpouTi . ... iv MaySdXo) ivlta)<Tt. This expedition of Pharaoh 
Necho into Asia took place B.C. 609, according to the Oxf. Tab., or, ac- 
cording to Prideaux, a year earlier, in the 31st year of Josiah King of 
Judah. The battle here mentioned was the one fought at Megiddo, in 
which King Josiah was slain, see ii. Kings xxiii. and ii. Chron. xxxv., 
but Herodotus has confused tlie names of the places ; Magdolus being a 
town of Lower Egypt, 12 miles, according to Baehr in Excurs., E. of Pe- 
lusium, while Megiddo belonged to the half-tribe of Manasseh on the W. 
side of the Jordan, near Mt. Carmel. From his limited knowledge of 
Palestine, into the interior of which certainly, he appears never to have 
penetrated, cf. ii. 106, a, our author probably fell into this error. “ Near 
Megiddo was the town of Hadad-Rimmon, (afterwards called Maximiano- 
polis,) and therefore the Lamentation for the death of Josiah is in Scripture 
called, “ The lamentation of Hadad-Rimmon in the valley of Megiddon,” 
which was so great that it became a proverbial phrase for expressing any 
extraordinary sorrow. By the city Cadytis, Jerusalem is doubtless to be 
understood ; for in iii. 5, Herodotus describes it as not less tlian Sardis in 
Lydia, cf. Dahlmann, p. 55, and there is no other city in the Mts of Pales- 
tine, which could be equalled to Sardis, but that only. And it is certain 
that after this battle Necho did take Jerusalem ; for he was there when he 
made Jehoiakim King, ii. Chron. xxxvi. 3. But that it was called Cadytis 
in the time of Herodotus by the Syrians and Arabians, is manifest from 
this, that they call it by no other name, but one of the same original, and 
signification, even to this day ; viz. by the title Al-Kuds, i. e. The Holy, 
which is the sense also of Cadytis. For from the time that Solomon built 
the temple there, this epithet was commonly given to it. See Nehem. 
xi. 1, Ps. xlviii. 2, lii. 1, Dan. ix. 24, and also in the N. Test. Matt. iv. 5, 
and Revel, xxi. 2. And the same title they gave it on their coins ; for the 
inscription on their shekels, was Jerusalem Kedushah, that is, Jerusalem 
.the Holy, and this coin going current among the neighlmuring nations, es- 
pecially after the Babylonish captivity, it carried this name among them ; 
And hence they called the city by bo& names, and at length for shortness 
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sake Kedushah only, and the Syrians (who in their dialect turned the 
Hebrew sh into th) Kedutha. And the Syriac being the only language 
spoken in the time of Herodotus in Palestine, (the Hebrew being no more 
used as a vulgar language after the Captivity,) he, by giving it a Gk ter- 
mination, made it KdSnris or Cadytis, in his history which he wrote about 
the time that Nehemiah ended his 12 years government at Jerusalem.” 
Prideaux. Connect, vol. i. pt. i. an. 610 B.C. On the taking of Carche- 
mish or Circesium on the Euphrates by the Egyptians, and the events 
that followed, see Prideaux as quoted, and Heeren. 1. 1. p. 390. The 
opinion of Prideaux given above, that, by Cadytis Hdtus means Jerusalem, 
has been lately attacked with much ingenuity by Mr. Ewing in the Clas- 
sical Museum, No. IV. He considers “ Kedesh in Galilee in Mt. Naph- 
tali,” one of the six cities of refuge, called also Kedesh Naphtali, Josh. 
XX. 7, Judg. iv. 6, to be the city intended. He founds his opinion on the 
following arguments, that proceeding on his march after the battle of 
Megiddo and taking the city of Cadytis, Jerusalem would have been quite 
out of the line of Necho’s march : — next, that by Herodotus’ speaking in 
iii. 5. of “ the maritime towns between Cadytis and Jenysus,” it is plain 
that Jerusalem could not be meant; for, of maritime towns between Jeru- 
salem and Jenysus (which stood on the confines of Syria, S. of Gaza, and 
is now called Khanyounes), one could not speak with more propriety than 
of maritime towns between Oxford and London, whereas between Kades 
in Galilee and Jenysus are included from N. to S. almost all the maritime 
towns of Palestine. Besides, from the expression used by Hdtus when 
speaking of Cadytis, uis lp.o\ SoKt€t, iii. 5, it is clear that he visited Cadytis, 
but there is no evidence tliat he ever visited Jerusalem, but a strong in- 
ferential evidence to the contrary, in his silence respecting it. For it is 
not to be supposed that, had he visited the capital of the Jewish nation, he 
would have omitted to describe the city, the temple, and the Jews them- 
selves, a people who of aU others, were most likely to attract the attention 
of that minute observer, &c.” 

c, €t BpayxiSos — cf. i. 46, d. 

Ch. CLX. — a, 4'o/tt/aiv — B.C. 600 — 595. Oxfd. Tab. — nffeveu non 
6ir6ai, i, q. Bieirdv, curare, administrare — iropa touto pr« his. B. 

Ch. CLXI. — 'U. ’kiTpirfi — The Pharaoh-Hophra of the Scriptures, with 
whom Zedekiah Kg. of Judah made an alliance, to procure his aid against 
Nebuchadnezzar; Jer.'xxxvii. xliii. &c.. Ezek. xxx., Habakkuk ii., Isaiah 
xix. and xx. He reigned from 595 — 570 B.C. On him and his Cyrenaean 
Expedition, Diod. i. 68, quoted by B., and his dowrnfall, see Prideaux 
Connect, sub. an. 590. 574 B.C., and Heeren, 1. 1. p. 398. 

h. T«p Tup«i>.— Cf. i, 2, d. On vourt Ai/3. Xoyourt, cf. i. 106, d., and on 
Kcucus ic.t.A,., i, 8, h. 

e, ewl KvprjvaloiK, cf. iv. 159 . — ck openly, plainly, point-blank, 

cf. notes on iii. 127, ix. 57. 

Ch. CLXII. — a. ctti /Soo-iAi/qj — regni causd, to declare him king, cf. i. 
41. ii. 121. The helmet appears from ii. 151. to have been the sign 
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of royalty in Egypt. B. oi. . . . l<f>p6vtov, who were yet of his side, cf. vii. 

102, c. 

Ch. CLXIII. — a. Kapat . , . .'Iwas, cf. ii. 152, c. 

b. — Cf. Diod. i. 68. This town stood near the canal heading' 

from the Canopic branch of the Nile to the Palus Mareotis. B. 

Ch. CLXIV. — a. tirra yeVto. On the Egyptian castes generally, and 
their various divisions according to Diod. Sic., i. 73, seq., and Strabo 
xvii. p. 1136, see the excellent remarks of Prichard, Anal, of Egypt. Myth, 
p. 373, quoted under Art. 15. 16. and 17. Oastes, JEgyytus. The point 
is also discussed in Heeren’s Egyptns. ch. ii. p. 123 — 150. The 
resemblance between the Egyptian and the Indian castes, is, as many 
writers observe, no slight argument for the hypothesis that the one was 
colonized by the other ; perhaps the latter by the former, as L. is inclined 
to think. Cf. Heeren. 1. 1. ch. i. p. 97 — 99. and ii. 124, d., 143, g. 

b. ol (txv, Ipw, Bearing upon the predominance of the Sacerdotal caste in 
Egjrpt, I cannot refrain from extracting from the Edin. Review, Oct. 1845. 
p. 389, the following summary of the commencement of M. Guizot’s 
second Lecture on Eurojiean Civilization. The reader will hardly fail to 
consider it well deserving of all the praise there bestowed upon it. 

“ He (M. Guizot) observes, that one of the points of difference by 
which modem civilization is most distinguished from ancient, is the com- 
plication, the multiplicity, which characterizes it. In all previous forms of 
society. Oriental, Greek, or Roman, there is a remarkable character of 
unity and simplicity. Some one idea seems to have presided over the con- 
struction of the social frame-work, and to have been carried out into all its 
consequences, without encountering on the way any counterbalancing or 
limiting principle. Some one element, some one power in society, seems 
to have early obtained predominance, and extinguished all other agencies 
which could exercise an influence over society capable of conflicting with 
its own. In Egypt, for example, the theocratic principle absorbed every- 
thing. The temporal government was grounded on the uncontrolled rule 
of a caste of priests ; and the moral life of the people was built upon the 
idea that it belonged to the interpreters of religion to direct the whole 
detail of human actions. The dominion of an exclusive class, at once the 
ministers of religion and the sole possessors of letters and secular learning, 
has impressed its character on all which survives of Egyptian monuments — 
on all we know of Egyptian life. Elsewhere the dominant fact was the 
supremacy of a military caste, or race of conquerors : the institutions and 
habits of society were principally modelled by the necessity of maintaining 
this supremacy. In other places again society was mainly the expression 
of the democratic principle. The sovereignty of the majority and the 
equal participation of all male citizens in the administration of the state, 
were the leading facts by which the aspect of those societies was deter- 
mined. This singleness in the governing principle had not indeed always 
prevailed in those states. Their early history often presented a conflict of 
forces. Among the Egyptians, the Etruscans, even among the Greeks, tlie 
caste of warriors, for example, maintained a struggle with that of priests ; 
elsewhere, in ancient Gaul, for example, the spirit of clanship against that 
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ef voluntary association ; or the aristocratic against the popular principle. 

But these contests were nearly confined to ante-historical periods ; a vague 
remembrance was all that survived of them. If at a later period the 
straggle was renewed, it was almost always promptly terminated ; one of 
the rival powers achieved an early victory, and took exclusive possession of 
society.” On the colleges of the priest-caste, cf. ii. 3, 6., on their in.» 
fluence through the oracles, ii. 83, o., on their disbelief of the popular 
superstition, ii. 64, e., 85, a. 

c. ^vKoXoi . . . uv^Snai. Cf. ii. 47, a. b., 92, a. Ipfirjvw- Cf. ii. 154, b. 

d. KoXcuripies .... "Ep^oTuySits. The first of these names, according 
to Jablonsky, signifies the youth, such as were jit for active service abroad ; 
and the second, the warriors, the veterans who remained at home for the 
defence of the country. Cf. ii. 152, c. 3Q, a. b., and Heeren, 1. 1. 133 
seqq. B. 

e. vo/iovs — Cf. ii. 42, b. 

Ch. CLXV. — a. ’Rovmfj.rrfi, cf. ii. 59, ft. On the district of Sais see 
ii. 62, a. On Chemmis ii. 91, a. On Papremis, ii. 63, ft. and on the 
island Prosopitis, ii. 41, e. Natho appears, according to B. to be the same 
with the nome called Ntoiir by Ptolemy, situated between the Phatnitic 
and Pelusiac branches of the Nile. 

ft. iviovrax h to vacant militice. dictum pro dvtivTtu, vid ii. 6, 

ft. a verbo avlrjiLi, are given up to, or, attend to warfare. 

Ch. CLXVI. — a. ©i^ySotov, Cf. ii. 15, e. On Bubastis, ii. 60, ft. 

Ai^rijs. The situation of tliis Nome is unknown. 

6. Tawn/v, This Nome was so named from the city Tanis, one of tlie 
most ancient towns in Egypt, called in Scripture Zoan ; Numb. xiii. 22. 

It stood on the E. bk of the Tanitic branch, not far from where the lake 
Menzaleh now is, hod. San, B. It was the probably the capital for many 
ages, see Isa. xix. 11, xxx. 4. 

c. Mcv8jJ<rios, Cf. ii. 42, d. The city that gave the name to the Seben- 
nytic district, stood on the W. bank of the branch of the same name, hod. 

Samanud. B. cf. ii. 10, a. 

d. ’A0pi/8mjs, The city which gave its name to this nome, stood on the 
E. of the Pelusiac branch, hod. Atrib. B. 

e. ^fapPaidlrTfi, The city Pharbcethus stood on the E. of the Tanitic 
branch. The city Thmuis stood not far from the Mendesian branch, where 
the village Thmaouieh now is. The position of the district Onuphis is un- 
certain. The Anysian Nome was probably so named, from Kg Anysia 
having taken refuge there; cf. ii. 137. It was situated, according to 
Maimert, on the E. of the lake Menzaleh. B. 

/. MvtK^piTiTs. This name according to Champoll. quoted by B. sig- 
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nifies the flowery island. The district, for the island was but small, ac- 
cording to Mannert, stood N. of Bubastis ; on which see ii. 60, b. between 
the Peiusiac and Tanitic branches. 

y. h vT^aw oiKctt, is situated in an island. Cf. Horn. II. ii. 626. 
dl vutovcn K.r.X. and Soph. Aj. 604. Wess. 

Ch. CLXVII. — a. dyti/itvovt. Cf. ii. 165, ft. On the preponderance 
of the military element in Greece, compared with that of the priests in 
Egypt, cf. ii. 164, 6. 

Ch. CLXVIII. — a. yipta k.tJK. By Hitir privileges tmdi prerogatives 
are meant the land or fields assigned for the support of the soldiers, who 
were maintained by the revenues arising therefrom. Cf. ii. 30, o, ft. 
ii. 141, and iv. 162, 165. B. 

6. dpovpai. K.r.X, The arara was a square area of 100 cubits each side, 
hence containing 10,000 sq. cubits==22,500, sq. feet. B. 

c. rdSe — what follows &c. viz. the portions of bread, beef, and wine. — 
The Attic Mina=100 drachmas, about 11b. 4 oz. weight. The apwrryp 
is by Hesych. ccmsidered the same as the cotyle, probably about J pt. B. 

Ch. CLXIX. — a. — Cf. ii. 163, ft. 

ft, ipaxaravTo .... ol (tivoi, The mercenaries of Apries, cf. ii. 152, e. 
154, are mentioned by Jerem. xlvi. 21. “ Also her hired men are in the 

midst of her, like fatted bullocks ; &c.’' On the battle &c. cf. ii. 161, a. 
and Prideaux, Connect, sub. an. 570, who refers there to the prophecies 
pronounced against him, and compares with his boastful thought here given, 
the words that Ezekiel, xxbc, 3, 9, chargeth him with saying, “ The River 
is mine and I have made it for myself.” “ The rebellion of the Egyptians 
against Apries, after his unsuccessful expedition agains Cyrene, sufficiently 
evinces that the extravagant projects of their kings were but little in unison 
with the feelings of the people. The consequence trf this rebellion was a 
war between the Egyptians and the mercenaries, in which the latter were 
defeated and Apries soon after lost his life.” Heeren. Egyptns ch. v. 
p. 393. 

e. at St ... . 'KBrivalrp. This usage arose from Osiris being buried 
in the temple of Minerva, so that his tomb would be shared by the Egyp- 
tian Monarchs. Cf. the following ch. 

d. ptyapov — Cf. i. 47, a. and on avXy and ircurras ii. 148,/. 

e. Si^d Ovpdftara sunt geminatce fores, janua bivalvis i. e. repositorium 
bivalvi janva clausum ; a niche or closet with double doors, iv rots dvpuyi. 

1. q. cvTOS tS)v Ovpmpdrtitv. B. 

Ch. CLXX. — a. tovovk ocriov k.t.X. Cf. ii. 61, ft. On Sais, cf. ii. 62, a. 

b. q rpoxptiSrfi K.T.X. The lake that had this appellation is mentioned 
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also in Theognis 7. and Callimachus hymn, in Del. 261. It is also de> 
scribed by Spon in his travels vol. i. p. 136. B. 

Ch. CLXXI. — a, avTcv — of Osiris. Cf. ii. 40, b. 132, a. &c. 

h. 6€<rfio<f>6pLa — On the Gk Thesmophoria “ a festival intended to com- 
memcM^te the introduction of the laws and regulations of civilized life, 
which was universally ascribed to Demeter,” cf. the article in Smith’s 
Diet, of Antiq. p. 964. They were naturally derived from Egypt, the 
Gk Ceres being the same with Isis; cf. ii. 59, d. 67, 

Ch. CLXXII. — a. "A^uxo-ts, B.C. 569 — 526. Oxfd. Tab. On Sais cf. 
ii. 62, a. As this town and its district were on the E. bank of the Canopic 
branch, Siuph stood probably where the village Safi now stands, as Cham* 
pollion conjectures. B. 

h. ^fiorriv — a plebeian : the word also bears the sense of a man of the 
lame demus, B. 

c. Trpop.T)$€€<rOaiy to shew regard or respect for. S. and L. Diet. 

Ch. CLXXIII. — a. irX-qOuyfyrjq ayoprj^j By this phrase the time is meant 
that precedes the mid-day^ and not the mid-day itself. Cf. also vii. 223. 
Wess. So also Suidas explains it to be about the 4th or 5th hours f i. e. 
10 or 11 a.m., considering the day as divided into twelve parts. B. Cf. 
also iii. 104, a. andiv. 181. 

b. /idraios — Under this word of ambiguous meaning Hdtus appears to 
convey the idea that the king indulged in obscene jests, for ftaraJ^ctv and 
aa^poviiv are used promiscuously. Cf. Soph. Trach. 565. i/ravcov /xarcuous 
X^po-iV. Valck. 

e. hC rjfjuipri^ — Cf, i. 97, cCi 

I 

Ch. CLXXV. — a, Sat AOrjvalg — Cf. ii. 62, a. 

» ' • 

b. avhpoa-^iyywi — Sphinxes with human faces : the first part of this word, 
observes Schw. does not necessarily infer that they had a male more than 
a female face. The explanation given by Maillet of the Sphinx is that the 
union of the head of a virgin with a lion’s body was a symbol of the sol- 
stice, and of the Nile which overflows when the Sun is in the signs Leo 
and Virgo. “ According to others it is a type of the enigmatic nature of 
the Egyptian Theology.” On the great Sphinx, near the 2nd Pyramid, 
ii. 124, cf. Article Sphinx i Class. Diet. 

c. \iO(rrop.i€(ov, Cf. ii. 124, 5., ii. 8, b. On Elephantine, cf. ii. 17, a. 

d. TTvyovos. The mnrywv contained 5 palms. The cubit, 6. B. 

Ch. CLXXVI. — a. AlBiomKov . . . Aii^ov, Cf. ii. 127, c., and ii. 8. b. 

Ch. CLXXVII. — a. hr *A/io<rios . . . ci^at/jtov^crai, The flourishing 
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state of Egypt described by Hdtus as under Amasis, is contradicted by 
Scripture, for at that time the land lay desolate 40 years, being oTerrun 
and ravaged by Nebuchadnezzar, from Migdol, or Magdolum, which is at 
the first entry into Egypt, even to Syene, on the borders of Ethiopia.” Cf. 
Ezek. xxix. 9, 10. “ And die land of Egypt shall be desolate and waste — 

1 will make Eg 3 fpt utterly waste and desolate, from the tower of Syene to 
the border of Ethiopia,” (or, as Prideaux better renders it, from Migdol to 
Syene,) “ No foot of man shall pass through it, nor foot of beast shall pass 
through it, neither shall it be inhabited 40 years.” See also Ezek. xxx. 
and Jerem. xlvi. We must therefore suppose with Wess. that Hdtus de- 
rived his account from the priests, who, through their regard for Amasis, 
who had paid them particular attention and respect, would give a partial 
account of the happiness of his reign, or that our Author speaks only of 
the latter part of his reign, when Egypt had in some degree recovered 
itself. Heeren merely observes, that Amasis, under whom Egypt is said 
to have enjoyed its greatest happiness, preferred peace to the splendour of 
conquests. Egypt, ch. v. p. 393. cf. p. 377. seqq. 395. By him the 
mouths of the Nile were opened at last to foreign merchants, cf. ii. 178, 
179, a concession which led to important changes in the character of the 
nation, and produced an entire alteration in the whole internal commerce 
of Egypt. 

h. vokis . . . o’lxtofjuvas, Cf. Diod. Sic. i. 31, who says that in ancient 
times Egypt had 18,000 towns, and in the time of Ptolemy Lagus, 323, 
B.C. there were more than 30,000. Wess. 

c. SdXwv . . . iOtro. This law, it appears, was established by Draco 
and not by Solon, who lightened the penalty for transgressing it. Wess. 

The Egyptian Toparchi clearly officiated as police, discountenancing ob 
punishing idleness. Heeren, 1. 1. p. 332. 

Ch. CLXXVIII. — a. Nawpartv — This town belonged to the Saitic 
Nome'; it stood on the E. bank of the Canopic arm of the river, N.W. of 
Sais. It continued an important place for many centuries, long after its 
privileges had been done away, by the opening of the mouths of the Nile 
by the Persian conquest of Eg)q)t. Its site appears to be indicated by the 
ruins found by Niebuhr at a place called Salhadyar, not far distant from 
Alexandria. See also Article Trade, jEgyptus, and Heeren, Egypt, ch. 
iv. p. 376—380. 

h. . . . Awpumv . . . AtoXcW. Cf. notes on i. 142. 144. 149. 

Phaselis was a town on the borders of Lycia and Pamphylia. 

Ch. CLXXIX. — a. ^dpun — Cf. ii. 96, and notes. 

Ch. CLXXX. — a. /ucr^uxrdvrwv — elocantes, contracting to 'pay. Onthe 
Amphictyons cf. note on v. 62, c. 

h. KartKarj. Cf. i. 50, f. 

c. ivipaki — it was incumbent, or, it was the duty of, &c. Cf. iv. 115. 

TO hrLftaXkov, sc. p.epos, the portion, which falls to the lot of each, the befit- 
ting portion, B. 
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d. armrripirii — This word, sometimes interpreted alum, signifies, ac- 
cording to B., on the authority of Beckmann, rough vitriol ; “ Some species 
of astringent salt.” S. and L. Diet. 

Ch. CLXXXI. — a. Bdirtw, ol S’ ApK€crl\tu > — Two MSS. here read tov 
instead of oi ST, which is preferable, as this Battus was the contemporary of 
Apries, and therefore of Amasis ; cf. iv. 159. Wess. • 

6. /t7xos> remedium, effugium : cf. .£sch. Ag. 2. and P. V. 605. B. 

c. efoj TeTpaft-iUvov — This probably means that the statue was placed in 
the city, and looked out towards the suburbs. Wess. 

Ch. CLXXXII. — a. OiapTjKa Xiveov — Cf. iii. 47, and Plin. H. N. Jtix. 
1. B. 

b. ipov TO O' AiVSoi K.T.X. From this place, where first was established 
the worship of Minerva, Neith or Isis, cf. ii. 62, a., brought hither from 
Egypt, and from Sais probably, as there this Goddess was held in especial 
honour, it spread throughout all Greece. B. Cf. also ii. 171, b. on the 
introduction of the Thesmophoria. 

c. eiXe Si Kvirpov (c.T.X. Dahlmann thinks that Ildtus, in saying that 

“ Amasis was the first who conquered Cyprus,” derived his account from 
the priests, as long before, the island had been in subjection to tire Ty- 
rians. “ Cyprus stood in the closest connection with Tyre : it formed one 
of their provinces : the city of Citium, identical with the Kittim of Jo- 
sephus, was their principal settlement : the name signified not only the 
whole island, but also the neighbouring islands and coasts ; the Chittim of 
Isaiah xxiii. 12.” Heeren. Phoenicians, ch. ii. p. 29, seqq. 38. From 
the Tyrians Amasis must be supposed to have wrested it. It subsequently 
fell into the hands of the Persians under Cambyses. In Thucyd. i. 94, 
Pausanias is said to have subdued viz. from the Persian power, ra 
ToXXa KvTTpov — B.C. 478. It fell into the hands of Alexander, 

but was afterwards re-united to Egypt, on his death, by Ptolemy Lagus 
B.C. 313, and belonged to Egypt till B.C. 58, when Clodius sent Cato to 
avenge a fancied insult he had received, and then it fell under the Roman 
Empire. 


END OF THE SECOND BOOK. 
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FROM CAMBYSES’ CONQUEST OF EGYPT TO THE TAKING 
OF BABYLON BY DARIUS HYSTASPES. 


Cii. I. — a. St’ alTtrjv TonJvSt. The causes of the invasion of Egypt by 
Cambyses are considered by Dahlmann, p. 148, to have been of a far more 
general nature than those assigned by Hdtus, viz. 1st, because the Egyp- 
tians had entered into an alliance with CrcEsus against the Persians ; and 
2ndly, because the country lay close to the Persian borders ; and tempted 
the ambition of Cambyses to imitate his Father’s example. To the 
same effect Heeren, Egyptians, ch. v. p. 394, says — “ Whatever its pre- 
text, the true cause was a hankering after the riches and other good things 
of Eg 3 pt.” To this Creuzer adds, “ if we remember that the Persians 
claimed to themselves all Asia, cf. i. 4 ; that Lybia was in ancient times 
considered as part of that quarter of the globe, (Plat. Georg, p. 523 ;) 
that Nebuchadnezzar had attacked and overrun Egypt and Libya, cf. note 
a. on ii. 177, and moreover that the Persian monarchs considered them- 
selves tlie successors of the Babylonians, we may readily believe that Cam- 
bysea had persuaded himself that Egypt and Libya belonged to his empire 
by ancient and hereditary right.” B. So also Prideaux, an. 528, says 
that “ the true cause of the war was that whereas Amasis had subjected 
himself to Cyrus, and become his tributary, he did on his death withdraw 
his obedience from his successor.” 

b. Ir/Tpbv 6(}y6dXfiMV, As the opthalmia, and similar diseases, were com- 
mon in Egypt, we may fkirly suppose that that coimtry could supply the 
best doctors for those particular cases : besides, from iii. 129, it would ap- 
pear that, generally, the Egyptian doctors were held in great repute. 

Ch. II. — a. oixrjifvvTca — Cf. i. 4, b. 

b. voOov . . . ySao-iXtixrat, Cf. Heeren, Persians, ch. ii. p. 399. “ Un- 

certainty of succession is an inseparable consequence of a harem adminis- 
tration. It is true that illegitimate children were altogether excluded from 
inheriting by the customs of Persia ; but the intrigues of their mothers. 
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and the treachery of eunuchs, with the help of poison, often prepared the 
way for them to the throne ; as in the case of Darius Nothus and Darius 
Codomaimus. Of legitimate sons the rule was, that the eldest should in- 
herit, especially if he was born when his Father was king. The selection 
was, however, left to the Monarch, commonly influenced by the Queen- 
mother. Cf. vii. 2. — As everything in the constitution of the country 
depended on the distinctions of tribe, the consort was chosen from the 
family of Cyrus, or that of the Achmmenidie.” Cf. iii. 88, c. 

Ch. IV. — a. frriKovp<ov — his mercenaries, they were principally Gks, 
lonians and Carians ; a force which Amasis had followed his predecessor 
in retaining as a standing army. Cf. ii. 1.52, c. The force appears to 
have been kept up by the Persians, when masters of Egypt. Cf. iii. 91. 

Ch. V. — a. KaSwnos ird\tos, cf. ii. 159, b. On the Syrians of Pales- 
tine, cf. ii. 106, a. 

b. ’Irjvva-ov, This city stood where the village Kan /ones now is, not far 
from Gaza. B. Cf. also ii. 159, b. By the Arabian is meant the Arabian 
King, cf. i. 2, d. 

c. S«pj8<ovtSos Xlfxvrj^, cf ii. b. On Mt. Casius, ii. 6, b. 

Ch. VI. — a. Kepa/xo^ — This word is put collectively for a number of 
earthen vessels : Ktip.€vov signifies laid up. On the importation of wne 
into Egypt, cf. ii. 112, b., and the references there given to Heeren, on 
the Egyptian wine-trade. See also Egyptians, ch. iv. p. 373. 

b. SjJ/iapxov, the fjovernor of a village or deme, under the vopdpxrrs, or 
governor of a district or name, cf. ii. 42, b. and ii. 109, b. The iirtTpoiroi 
of iii. 27, were probably under the demarch. B. 

c. ovno b t7ri0oiTtW .... 'S.vpiqv. Thus all the earthem vessels that 
are continually being brought and landed in Egypt, are carried back into 
Syria to the former vessels already there. It need hardly be remarked 
that the language of the foregoing ch. is plainly that of an e^e-witness. 

See Dahlmann, p. 46. 

Ch. vii. — a. Ovroi ptv .... A’yvTrrov, in this manner it was that the 
Persians, as soon as they had got possession of Egypt, facilitated this 
passage ( through the des^ to Egypt ), by supplying it with water in the 
manner above mentioned. “ These earthern vessels — were applied to an 
extraordinary purpose by the Persians, when they ruled in this country. 

They were placed as cisterns in the three days’ desert, which divided Syria 
from Egypt, in order to make the conununication easier for strangers.” 

Heeren. 1. 1. Phmnic. ch. iv. 115. 

b. Toy 'Apd/Siov — Cf. i. 2, d. 

Ch. VIII. — a. oLXtUjxei .... Xi'^ous tnrd. The number seven, remarks 
B., appears to have been held sacred among the Arabs, and by it an oath 
is exacted in Gen. xxi. 29. “ And Abraham said — these seven ewe lambs 
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thou shalt take of my hand, that they may be a witness unto me, that I 
have digged this well,” &c. So also, not to mention the many instances of 
its being held sacred among the Jews, Balaam offered sacrifice on 7 altars, 
and the friends of Job are commanded to offer 7 bullocks and 7 rams. 

b. OvpoToX .... 'AXiXar. By these are intended the two great 
Deities of the East, the Sun and Moon. In the first is manifestly seen the 
Arabic and Hebrew word for the sun or light. The second name is the 
same with the Aiitta, the moon, or the celestial Venus of the Arabs. Wess. 
Cf. i. 105, c., 131, a. d. 

Ch. IX. — a. oStos fj.€v 6 inBiafurrtpcK k.t.X. On this Rennel, p. 257, 
remarks, “ Perhaps the truth might have been, that the water was conducted 
through pipes into reservoirs, either from small running springs, whose 
waters were ordinarily absorbed by the sands of the desert, which is the 
case in many places, or from draw-wells. It appears morally impossible to 
have supplied a Persian army, and its followers with water by means of 
skins during the whole march. Arabia could scarcely have supplied skins. 
The caravans at the present day carry their water on camels in skins of 
camels.” 

b. St^a/i£vos — Cisterns, or reservoirs, cf. vi. 119. 


Ch. X. — a. IIi/XowMii .... tn-o/ian — Cf. ii. 10, a. 


b. 'Ifaft.ngvvTOi — 525 B.C., or, according to Prideaux, the year pre- 
ceding. On the invasion of Cambyses and his subsequent undertakings, cf. 
ii. 1, a, Heeren. Egyptians, ch. v. p. 394 — 396, and Prideaux’ Connect, 
an. 526 B.C. The American Ouar. Rev. quoted Article 10, Egyptus, 
says, “ Psammenitus was the last of this dynasty of Saites. Few tokens of 
his short reign are extant, besides the inscription of a statue in the Va- 
tican ; he was defeated and dethroned by Cambyses, nor did he long sur- 
vive his misfortune. With him fell the splendor of the kingdom of Egypt; 
and from this date, 525 B.C., the edifices and monuments assume a cha- 
racter of far less importance. Still we find materials for history. Even 
the ferocioBs Cambyses is commemorated in an inscription on the statue of 
a priest of Sais, now in the Vatican,” &c. On the causes which led to the 
downfall of the kgdom of the Pharaohs, cf. ii. 152, c., 169, b. 

e, erdtfnf iv rpcri ra^gvi k.t.X. Cf. ii. 169, c, 

d. wT&rjfroiv yap at ®g^ai — Cf. ii. 14; a. 

Ch. XI. — a. 01 hrUovpoi — Cf. iii. 4, a. 

b. ifimovTfi Sf rod at/taros k.t.X. An instance of similar barbarity is 
mentioned by Diod. Sic. ii. p. 563. Cf. also Hdtus iv. 70. and Sallust. 
Bell. Catal. 22. Similar usages were also customary among the Armenians 
and Iberians, cf. Tacitus Annal. xii.47 ; but no traces of such a barbarous 
rite is found to have existed among the Germans. B. 

Cii. XII. — a. iv UaTrpgpi, cf. ii. 63, b. 
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b. TUI' ofia 'A)(oufUytX k.t.X. This took place 459 B.C. Inarus revolted 
460 B.C., and in ^e following year the Athenians having joined Inarus, 
cf. Thueyd. i. 104, 109, assisted in the overthrow of the Persians. This 
revolt lasted till 455 B.C., when Megabyzus reduced all Egypt, except the 
marshes where Amyrtaeus had taken refuge. In 414 B.C. Amyrtreus es- 
tablished himself as king, and 65 years of independence followed. Egypt 
was finally reduced by Artaxerxes Ochus, who conquered Nectabanus the 
2nd, whom Agesilaus had established on the throne, and Egypt became a 
Persian province, 350 B.C. Cf. also Clinton’s Fasti Hell. i. p. 540. 
Index under Egypt. It fell under Alexander’s power, 332 B.C. On 
the revolt of Egypt and the transactions of the Athenians there, see 
Heeren 1. 1. Egyptians, ch. iv. p. 381, and ch. v. p. 395, and particularly 
Prideaux Connect, an. 460. B.C., who considers that Hdtus and Diod. are 
mistaken, in saying it was Achaemenes, brother of Xerxes and uncle of 
Artaxerxes I. Longimanus the monarch then on the throne ; whereas from 
Ctesias it appears it was Achremenides S. of Hamestris. From this 
passage in our Author, Dahlmann, quoted by B., considers that the date 
of Herodotus’ visit to Egypt may be inferred ; viz. after 456 B.C., and 
between 454 — 444 B.C. (cf. ii. 1, a. 3 b.) while he was between 30 and 
40 years of age. Cf. also vii. 7. and iii. 15. 

Ch. XIII, — a. ol 8< wpoo’txtK Ai/3u€s, These Lybians, thinks Dahlmann, 
quoted by B., were probably the same as those over whom Inarus had 
formerly reigned, who was succeeded in our Author’s age by Thanyras ; 
ni. 15. <f>6pov ira4. signifies agreed to pay tribute. 

b. fupfjtOfK, Cf. i. 77, a. The 500 minas mentioned, if Attic minas are 
intended, will equal about i£2,031. Cf. ii. 149,/. 

Ch. XIV. — a. iiri yypaoi ov8if. Homerica formula. Cf. II. xxii. 60, 
«iv. 486. Odyss. xv. 346. B. 

b. Kpourov K.r.X. Cf. i. 88, seqq. On the magnanimity of Psammeni- 
tus, by mistake transferred to Amasis, cf. Aristot. Rhet. ii. 8, § 12. 

Ch. XV. — a. rfv Sc sal fprum^ — This word is by Wess. derived from 
irunapai scio, and this derivation is finally preferred by Schw. ; see his 
Lex. under the word brurraxrdai. He renders it, with Werfer, in an act. 
sense, si scivisset novas res non moliri, i. e. si potuisset se a novarum rerun 
isolitione retinere. Baehr derives it from dTrtoTcu, so that the phrase be- 
comes the same as cJ fit) irrurTtvOrj -irokvirprjyfiovfiv, nisi credilum esset eum 
novas res moliri, and his authority is foUowed in S. and L. Diet, if he had 
not been believed to be meddling, i. e. unless he had been, &c. The particle 
/*7 is inserted before woXvirp. in the same way as in i. 68. vtto avurnrp fo) 
K.T.X. and in Thueyd. i. 10 and ii. 101, quoted by Schw. 

b. T<o At^voi 'Jvdput — Cf. iii. 12, b. 

b. Tu 'Apupralov Ilawipi — If the succession of Pausiris be dated with 
Prideaux in the year 407 B.C., this will be the latest event mentioned in 
our Author, who consequently must have lived till the 25th year of the 
Bell. Pelop. In the Oxfd. Ch. Tab. the succession of Pausiris is placed 
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at 408 B.C., the same date as the event alluded to in i. 130, 6. Cf. 
Dahlmann, p. 32. On Amyrtseus see ii. 140, b. 

Ch. XVI. — a. 2aiV — Cf. ii. 02, a. On the palace of Amasiscf. ii. 169. 
On the intention of Cambyses in this desecration of the tomb of Amasis, 
and his following actions, see Heeren, Egyptians, ch. v. p. 395, who con- 
siders them as directed principally against the priest-caste, whose great 
influence over the rest of the Egyptians in exciting them to revolt would 
be well known to the Persians, and whose power it would be their chief in- 
terest to diminish and break. B. On the probable exaggeration of the 
accounts they gave Hdtus, cf. ii. 1, a. 

b. are Terapi;(tv/4€vo?, Cf. i. 86. 

c. ivTtXXofifvos ovx oaia — Cf. i. 86, b., and Ctesias Excerpt. Persic. §. 
57, where burning a corpse is mentioned as being contrary to the law. B. 

d. KoX 8ia ravra ropi^^cvovcn k.t.A. Cf. ii. 85, a. 

e. cvrot immov Brjiaif. Cf. on the word ii. 42, >., and on the 
sepulchre of Amasis, ii. 169, 170. 

/. ap )^ — at all, as in i. 193. ii. 95, &c. B. 

Ch. XVII. — a. poKpofilov^ AZ^ioiras, Cf. iii. 25, and 114. Fronn a 
comparison of these passages, and from what our Author subjoins here on 
their situation, viz. that they dwelt on the coast of Africa, South of the 
Straits of Babel Mandel, along the shore of the Indian ocean, Heeren, 
Ethiopians, ch. i. p. 321, scqq. infers that Bruce, the great traveller, is mis- 
taken in considering them the same as the Shanffallas, inasmuch as they 
are to be sought more towards the South, on the coast near Cape Gardefui, 
and in the country now possessed by the Somaulies. Rerniel p. 429, considers 
them the same as the Abyssinians. 

Cii. XVIII. — a, 'H St TpaTTf^a K.T.k. By this table of the Sun is sup- 
posed by Heeren 1. 1. 327 — 333, to be meant the market place, where 
commerce with the natives of Sasu for gold and frankincense in exchange 
for oxen, salt and iron, was carried on ; a place considered sacred under the 
protection of temples and sanctuaries, and a trade under the care of the 
public magistrates. Baehr, on the contrary, refers tlie matter to a religious 
source and to the worship of tlie Sun, whose chief festivals and lectisternia 
cf. i. 181, c. would be held on those days when a great concourse both of 
natives and foreigners would be assembled. This view also he supports on 
the authority of Gesenius, on Isaiah, Ixv. 11. “But ye are they that — 
prepare a table for that troop and that furnish the drink offering unto that 
number.” That such festivals were not unknown throughout the East, 
whence also the idea arose among the Gks, of Jupiter and the Deities of 
Olympus repairing at stated seasons to enjoy among the Aithiopians the 
festivities of the banquet, see Homer. Odyss. i. 22 — 25, is maintained by 
Creuzer, Symb. iv. p. 376. The same view is also taken by Minutoli and 
Maltebrun. — This subject is differently treated by Mannert, x. 103, quoted 
in Article ^Ethiopia, Class. Diet. “ The early and curious belief respect- 
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ing the Ethiopian race, that they stood higher than any other nation in the 
favour of the Gods, &c. seems to have arisen from the relation, in which 
Meroe stood to the adjacent countries, as the great mart of inland com- 
merce, and parent city of civilization and religion. Piety and rectitude 
were the first virtues with a nation, whose dominion was founded on religion 
and commerce, and not on oppression. The active imagination of the early 
Gks, gave a different turn to this feature in ^Ethiopian character, and losing 
sight of the cause, perhaps never acquainted witli it, they supposed that a 
race of men, who could endure such intense heat as they were thought to 
encounter, must be a nobler order of beings, than the human family in ge- 
neral ; and they, who dwelt so near the rising and setting of the orb of day, 
must be in -closer union than the rest of their species, with the inhabitants 
of the skies.” 

b. Tous iv TtXtL- — the magistrates, Cf. ix. 106, d. 

Cu. XIX. — a. 'l-x^o^ytav k.t.X. Cf. Pausan. i. 33, § 4. Diod. Sic. 
iii. 15, whence it is evident that'the Icthyophagi dwelt along the coast of 
the Red Sea, S. of Egypt. B. From what Hdtus here says about their 
being sent for from Elephantine, Heeren, 1. 1. p. 337, infers that part of 
the nation had fixed itself in upper Egypt, and belonged to the wandering 
tribes by whom communication by caravans was carried on between the 
Egyptns, and iEthiopns; hence they would understand the language of 
both nations and would know the paths through the deserts. In all pro- 
bability they belonged to the Ababdse, who from the most remote periods 
have been the carriers of merchandise. On the city Elephantine, cf. ii. 17, a. 

b. Kol ovK &v iroiUiv otrui k.t.A.. On tlie sentiment here contained cf. 
■viii. 22, Tliucyd. i. 38, v. 106. Polyb. xii. 10, 3. Livy xxxiii. 48, and 
Heeren. Carthaginians, ch. i. p. 28. B. 

c. oTt (T<j>w Tt K.T.X. Hence Schlosser infers that Tyre had voluntarily 
yielded to the Persian power, as we do not find that the Phoenicians generally 
or the Town itself were subdued by them forcibly. Dahlmann considers 
that they became subject to the Persians in the reign of Cambyses, and not 
in that of Cyrus, as is generally supposed. B. 

Ch. XX. — a. koI B£>pa <j>tpovra^, “ The vast quantity of gold is easily 
accounted for : it was either a natural production of the country, or the 
inhabitants had accumulated it by commerce, cf. iii. 1 8, a. The presents 
of the Persian king, therefore, composed of golden ornaments and myrrh, 
and consequently of exactly those very commodities which they had in the 
greatest abundance, seemed to them a mockery,” &c. Heeren. Ethiopns. 
ch. i. p. 335. 

6. ifioivucrftov oivov — Cf. ii. 37, e. 

e. Xtyovrai iivai fUyurroi k.t.X. Cf. Isa. xlv. 14. “ The labour of 

Egj-pt and the merchandise of Ethiopia and of the Sabasans, men of sta- 
ture, shall eome over unto thee, &c.” Cf. also Heeren 1. 1. p. 338. 

Ch. XXI. — a, to^ov toSc. “ Bruce takes the Macrobians for a tribe 
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of the Shangallas, cf. iii. 17, a. He appeals particularly to the bow sent 
to Cambyses, with a challenge to bend it. It is the custom of this race 
to bind round their bows ferrules of the hides of the wild beast they slay, 
whereby they are continually becoming stiffer, and at last become altogether 
inflexible. They then hang them on a tree as trophies of their prowess : 
such a bow it might have been which the Ethiopian king sent the Persian. 
But this custom of hanging up the bows can scarcely be altogether peculiar 
to the Shangallas, but has probably spread itself among their neighbours.” 
Heeren 1. 1. p. 325, and 334. The bow it should be remembered was 
among the Persians the ensign of Royalty and command. 

Ch. XXII. — a. « o-trco/tevoi #coirp6v — feeding upon such rubbish. 
“ Their contempt of bread must have applied to that made of dhourra and 
baked, which becomes unfit to be eaten in a very short time.” Heeren 1. 1. 
p. 327. cf. p. 324. 


Ch. XXIII. — a, iv irc8g<n ■xpwriritn x.t.X. Cf. iii. 20, a. Heeren 
1. 1. p. 324, and 335. 

Ch. XXIV. — a. vdXov. This word, which has been thought to sig- 

nify, according to various interpreters, glass, crystal, antimony, amber, 
fossil-salt, bitumen or gum, rock salt or mica, is perhaps best taken to 
signify lapis alabastritis, oriental alabaster ; a sarcophagus of which sub- 
stance was found by Belzoni at Thebes, and is now in the British Museum ; 
which becomes transparent if a light is placed behind one of its sides. B. 
Heeren 1. 1. p. 323, seems to think crystal is meant. 

Ch. XXV. — a. to ... . a-nliiiv e)(6pfva — Cf. i. 120, a. On the ex- 
pedition against the Ethiopians see the remarks of Dahhnann, p. 115. 

Ch. XXVI. — a. hr 'Appuoviov^ — Cf. ii. 42, f. 

b "Oamv TToXtv, “ The Oases are insulated, fertile spots like islands, in 
the midst of an expanse of desert ; probably owing their growth and exist- 
ence to that principle that fertilizes them, viz. fountains of water springing 
up in the desert. It may be satisfactorily made out we trust, that the more 
consistent descriptions, ancient and modem, agree in fixing 3 oases ; two 
of which belong to Egypt properly, and the third to Lybia. Hdtus ap- 
pears to have known but one : he describes the greater oasis, under the 
name of Oasis, as appropriate to it ; not having, we may suppose, heard of 
its application generally, to the islands of the desert. But he nevertheless 
describes those of Ammon, Augila, the Garamantes, &c. though not under 
the name of oasis. The greater Oasis is the same as the Al Wah of the mo- 
dems." Rennel p. 546. For a summary of the information, both ancient 
and modern, on this point, sec Article Oasis in Class. Diet, and the refs, to 
Heeren given in ii. 42, f. 

c. 'Safuoi T^s AurxpLojvCrp — Polycrates, in iii. 39, is mentioned 

as having divided Samos into three parts, two of which probably were the 
two tribes mentioned in the Etymolog. p. 160, 22, cdled 'S,yrf<Tla and 
’AoTwaXota, and the 3d the one mentioned here, named from the Hero 
.£schrion. How the Samians got to the Oasis cannot be certainly affirmed. 
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probably for mercantile purposes, especially as Samos was quoted for its . 
ipirit of naval enterprise about Ol. 37, and her traders reached even as far 
as Tartessus, cf. iv. 152, b. about which period probably they reached and 
settled themselves at the Oasis. B. 

d. cimn'Evatu vorov .... d^avur^mt. Such also is the view taken by 
Prideaux, Connect, an. 524 B.C. Rennel, p. 578, remarks, “ M. Savary 
and M. Poucet have both given a irighful idea of the journeys across the 
Lybian sands. Nothing, however, appears more likely than that the armies 
perished through fatigue and want of water. Mr. Browne does not so 
readily give into the belief of the possibility of a living person being over- 
whelmed with sands. See his bk, p. 248, &c.” 

Cu. XXVII.— fl. o'Attis, Cf. iii. 28, b. 

b, Tous hriTpoirovv, the viceroys. Cf. iii. 6, b. and v. 30. 

Ch. XXVIII. — a. ov Xycrtof avrbv k.t.X. he said that he would not 
remain in ignorance whether or no any tame, or tractable God had come to 
the Egyptians. 

b. b Sc *Airts oStos 6 *Eira^os k.t.X. Apis is considered by Creuzer as a 
kind of living symbol of Osiris, cf. ii. 41, a., 90, b., and of all the fertility, 
whether arising from the Sun or the Nile, supposed to reside in that 
Deity. See S 3 Tnb. i. p. 482, quoted by B. Epaphus, as Larcher ob- 
serves, the son of lo, was pretended by the Gks to be the same as Apis, which 
the Egyptians rejected as a fable ; asserting that Epaphus was posterior 
to Apis by many hundreds of ages. “ The name y4pi. Article ylpis, Class. 
Diet, signifies in Coptic number, and seems to have referred to the number 
of cubits, which marked the Nile’s rise, the great source of Egyptian fer- 
tility. His festival lasted 7 days, commencing with the inundation of the 
Nile, of which the crescent on the animal’s side, indicated, according to 
.filian, the commencement The period allowed for the life of the sacred 
Apis was 25 years. This number is the square of 5, and gave the number 
of the letters of the Egyptian alphabet, and marked a period of the sun 
and moon, to which luminaries Apis was consecrated. Hence it has been 
inferred that Apis was the tutelary divinity of the solar year, which con- 
sisted of 365 days, and of the cycle of 25 years, discovered at the same 
period. The priests by fixing the animal’s life at 25 years had probably 
perceived by meteorological observations, that this revolution generally 
brings about abundant seasons. Hence the favourable reception, with 
which the new Apis would meet, his appearance coinciding with abundant 
barvest.” B. further refers to Plut. de Is. et Osirid. p. 368, and Diod. 
i. 21. 

c. eucTov tlKotrpivov — “ This bird,” says Creuzer, quoted in B., “ was 
probably not the vulture, as Zoega thinks, but tlie Phoenix, cf. ii. 73, a., 
which Herodotus has himself described as aicr<p rrtpn^(nv bpoioraro^, ii. 
73, and the figure of this bird might be marked on Apis, for 2 reasons ; 
1st, in reference to the increase of the Nile ; in allusion to which this bird 
u represented in the sculptures at Thebes as carrying a pitcher and a 
goblet ; and 2ndly, because the chronological period of Apis, viz. 25 years. 
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is exactly contained, 56 times, in 1400 years of the Phoenix.’’ Or taking 
500 years, with Hdtus, as the cycle of the Phoenix, the cycle of Apis is 
contained in it 20 times. 

d. KavOapov. The beetle or scarabaeus was among the Egyptians a 
symbol of the sun and light, and hence of all life and generation. Hence 
it is often found in Mummies, as a sign of the presenration of the soul in 
the change of the body. Creuz. Symbol, i. p. 489. B. 

Ch. XXIX. — a. cSotaitviTo. were punished, i. 100, a. On the cha- 
racter of Cambyses, his madness, &c., cf. ii. 1, a. iii. 16, a. 

h. iOouj/av K.T.X. “ Plutarch de Is. et Os. p. 368, says that the bull 
Apis was killed by Cambyses, and that the carcase was devoured by 
dogs.” B. 

Ch. XXX. — a. ’Epv0. 6aX. the Gulf of Persia, cf. i. 1,5. 

Cn. XXXI. — a. tow ^(unkupovs Socourras, These were probably 7 in 
number, and of the caste of the Magi, cf. Esther i. 13 : Heeren, Persians, 
ch. ii. p. 390, 391. 

b. rrp' lp<Dp,fVTpf. This was Atossa, afterwards married to Darius, cf. iii. 
88. — fo^<, had as wife. Valck. “The answer of this high tribunal, the 
King’s judges, makes it plain that the authority of the kings of Persia was 
as unlimited as that of any other oriental despot at any period. Marriage 
with the sister was manifestly unlawful among the Persians, nor is the act 
of the monarch recorded to be taken as a proof that the custom was generaL 
Among no people of antiquity was the moral feeling with reference to 
marriage among relatives, so blunted as among the Eg 3 q>tians. The mar- 
riage with the Sister, so strongly forbidden by Moses, was considered 
among them as unconditionally allowable. Diodorus, i. 27, says, it is, 
contrary to the common custom, lawful among the Egyptians to marry a 
sister, since such a union in the case of Isis was so fortunate in its conse- 
quences. The same testimony is also borne by Pausanias and Philo. By 
the sculptures in Upper and Lower Egypt, remarks Wilkinson, ii. vol. p. 
63, it is fully authenticated, that this law was in force in the earliest times. 
Its existence is alluded to in the Scriptures ; for the law concerning un- 
lawful intercourse, in Lev. xviii., in which marriage between near relations 
occupies the first place, is in v. 3, accompanied by the words “ after the 
doings of the land of Egypt, wherein ye dwelt, shall ye not do.” For this 
extract from Hengstenberg’s Egypt and the Bks of Moses, I am indebted 
to an Article in the English Rev. No. 6. 

Ch. XXXIII. — o. vowrov p.tydXrp' — the epilepsy ; the appellation sacred 
was probably given it either from the inability of the faculty of those times 
to cure it, or from the greatness and violence of the disease. B. 

Ch. XXXIV. — a, irpos tov rraiipa reXitrax — ;rpos here denotes com- 
parison ; before tcX. subaud. alorc, that he might come up to his father, or, 
equal him. Wess. or, what sort of a man he was to compare, i. e. to be com- 
pared with his Father. Schw. 
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Ch. XXXV. — a. Tofov — This weapon, as peculiar in a manner to the 
Persian monarchs, cf. iii. 21, a. lay probably close at hand. 

b. irl KtijxiXiiv Koerwpv^, buried them head doantcarde. Cf. viL 114. 
Schw. Similar instances of despotism are referred to in Heeien, Persians, 
di. ii. p. 390. 

Ch. XXXVI. — a. fiXudy — youthful impetuoeity. Cf. vii. 18. tro>f>bv 84 
7 vpo/i. Cf. Soph. Phil. 558. dAV ^ x.r.X. 

b. ov Korairpot^oOai — that they should not yet off scot-free who had pre- 
served Crcesus, but that he would kill them. Cf. iii. 156, &c. Valck. 

Ch. XXXVII. — a, *H<^a«rrou to Ipbv — Cf. ii. 99, y. 

b. ^oivucrjtouri IlaTaocourc k.t.X. “ Fi^re-heads, insiynia, irapaayjfia 
or im^es placed on the prow giving the name to the vessel were probably 
used from the first origin of navigation. On the war-galleys of the Ph«- 
nicians, who called them, as Herodotus says, irdraucot, carved imayes ; they 
had sometimes a very grotesque appearance.” Smith’s Diet, of Antiq. p. 
S18. B. further remarks that this name was applied to all those Deities 
among the Phoenicians, and perhaps among the Syrians also, which they 
carried with them, as guardians of their vesseb to avert misfortunes. 
These Deities, Creuzer, Symb. ii. 386, considers to be identical with the 
Cabiri of Egypt, whose worship he traces to the Phoenicians. On the 
Cabiri, cf. ii. 51, 5. 

Ch. XXXVIII. — a, tlptro tiri Kwrto k.t.X. — Cf. Xenoph. Cyrop. iii. 1, 
§ 43, and Plat. Apolog. p. 41. B. 

b. EloXXoTtos, These Kennel, p. 308, supposes to be the same as the 
Padaei, in iii. 99, the people of the Paddia or Ganges. Heeren, Per- 
sians, eh. i. p. 301, seqq., considers them the savage tribes of the district 
above Guzerat and of the deserts thereabout. “ Their name Calantiae or 
Calatiae, iii. 97, seems to have been immediately derived from their Indian 
appellation of Callar, Coolier or Cooleries ; and that of Padeei from the R. 
Paddar, on the further side of the Indus, which was the boundary of the 
dominion of Darius. Without vouching for the trudi of the account of 
fiieir eating their parents, yet it is clear that the tradition is of genuine 
Indian growth, being repeated almost word tor word nearly 2000 years after 
the time of H^us by Marco Polo.” 

c. IliVSapot voi^ax. The passage Hdtns aDudes to is preserved in the 
Scbol. on Nem. ix. 35. See Dissen’s Pindar, vol. i. p. 245, Frag. 
48. 

Ch. XXXIX. — a. noXvKpdrca k.t.X. B.C. 525, according to Thirl- 
wall ; on Polycrates and his policy, see vol. ii. c. 13, p. 178, seqq. of his 
History of Greece, and compare Hermann’s Polit. Ant. §§. 32, 64, and 
87. 

b, T/MXV Soffopio'os K.T.X. Cfi iii. 26, c. 

2 A 
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c. "A/uuti — Cf. ii. 172, a. 177, a., on his liberal pdicy towards fo- 
reigners. 

d. Toforas. These were probably the rc^al body-guard only, 
as from iii. 45, it would seem that his whole force was much more nume- 
rous. In the same ch. those who are called rof. oi#o}rot are most likely the 
same as these here mentioned, equivalent to what are usually called 
iopv^poi. i. 59. B. i^pt 8i k.t.X. Cf. i. 88, c, 

Ch. XLI. — a. ®«<u&ipou k.t.X. On this artist, cf.i. 51, c. 

Ch. XLII. — a. SJ ol tovtov, when this fell out, or was per^ 

mitted to him. This verb is similarly used of a matter progressing or • 
turning out favourably in v. 62, vii. 10, § 2, viii. 102. Wess. 

h. TO. miTja-avra piv k.t.X. quce facienti sibi qualia accidissent ; what he 
had done, and what had hence happened to him, Cf. ii. 66, &c. B. 

Ch. XITIII. — a. IpjoSt on k.t.X. Cf. on the sentiment the references 
given in i. 91, a. 

Ch. XLIV. — a. ’Etti tovtov . . . AoKtScupoviot, The attack on Polycrates 
would appear to have been part of the regular Lacedaemonian policy, one 
of the chief objects of which was the extermination of the tyrants who 
flourished about this period in all the cities of Greece ; by the overthrow 
of whom the superiority of Sparta was principally attained. See Hermann, 
Pol. Ant. § 32. On Cydonia see iii. 59, a. 

Ch. XLV. — a. iv Kopird^o) — ^hod. Scarpanto. 

b. ovSe Xoyos alptti, Cf. i. 132, b. On the bowmen here mentioned, cf. 
iii. 39, d. 

Ch. XLVI. — a. KaTooraoei — introduction into the assembly to speak : 
cf. viii. 141, c. TU) OvXaKia Trepuipyaarbaj.. panario (nempe hoc vocabuloy 
panarium sive saccus) supersedere eos potuisse ; that the word sack was su~ 
perfluous ; meaning to say that as they had brought the sack before them, 
they need only have said, oiTiaiv Scirat ; and that there was no need to 
have added also the word 6 OvXokos. The drift of the passage is that the 
Spartans affected brevity of speech even to absurdity. Schw. 

Ch. XLVII. — a. ori <t(^i irporepoi k.t.X. Probably about the time of 
the end of the 2nd Messenian War, which lasted from B.C. 679 — 662. 

B. 

b, (tofov, Cf. i. 70, a, 

c. tlpioun diro fvXou. cotton, cf. iii. 106, vii. 65. “Embroideries of 
cotton, and with cotton, were common in Eg}rpt, and considered as master- 
pieces of art : — weaving was one of their principal occupations, cf. ii. 35, 
c., and cotton a native of their soil. Ezekiel, xxvii. 7, forgets not the wares i 
which Tyre obtained from the banks of the Nile — ‘ Fine cottons and em- ' 
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broidered work frwn Egypt spreadest thou over thy pavilions.’ Heeren, 
Phoenic. ch. iv. p. 114. Cf. also Egyptns. p. 361. 373. 

' d. Tov iv AivSio aofidy}K€ — Cf. ii. 182, h, 

Ch. XLVIII. — a. ycvcj Trporepov k.t.X, — Olymp. 53, 565 B.C., the 
rescue of the Corcyreans. 555 B.C., the carrying off the cup. 525 B.C., 
the Lacedaemonian expedition against Polycrates. From Larcher’s note. 

b. IlcptavSpo?, K.T.X. Cf. i. 23, and v. 92. He succeeded his Father 
Cypselus, who had overthrown the oligarchy of the Bacchiadae at Corinth, 
in 660 B.C, and who' reigned thirty years ; hence Periander got the power 
^30 B.C., and held it 40 years. On him and hi^ Father, see Thirlwall, 
i. c. 10. p. 419 — 123, and Hermann’s Pol. Antiq. §. 65. 

• c, C7T* ^KTOftp — cf. viii. 105, and Heeren, Persians, ch. i. p. 105, 


• Ch. XL IX. — a, etr^L re acrurav t^v v^trov. The settlement of Corcyra 
by the Corinthians under Chersicrates, one of the Bacchiadae, is usudly 
dated about 753 B.C. Cf, Hermann’s Pol, Antiq. §. 86, and Thirlwall, 
ii. p. 93. 


■ Ch. L. — a. MeXio-ouv — cf. Athen. xiii. 6. p. 589. Diogenes Laert. i, 
94, calls her Lysis ; a name which was perhaps changed after her mar- 
riage for the more honourable appellation mentioned by Hdtus, conferred 
upon her from her holding the office of High Priestess ; as the name 
MelisscBy BeeSf was the title of th§ priestesses of Ceres and Diana. See 
Creuz. Symb. iv. p. 382. seqq. B. Cf. also Thirlwall i. p. 421, 

6. TTcpt OviMo i^ofievo^j valde iratus animo, cf. II. xxii. 70, dAvorcrovrcs 
and II. xxiv. 236, nipt 8* ^^cXc B. Cf. also i. 88, a. 

Ch. LI. — a. p.a\amv ivSiSovat .... ovSev, nihil ( de ird ) remittere, 
Cf. iii. 105, where it signifies, nihil ( de cursu) r emitter do not give in 
from faintheartedness i do not flag in the least, B. 

Ch. LII. — a. os av rj oucioicri k.t.X. Cf. Soph. QEd. Tyr. 347, ftTr* 
<urbe)(€(rOaij p-rfri Trpoo’c^FCcv Ttva, Wess. 

h, KoptV^ov T^s evSaipovos — cf. Homer, who calls Corinth d<f>v€ibv in 
B. ii, 570, and so Pindar, Olymp. xiii. 4, gives it the epithet of 6\j3iav, 
Cf. also Thucyd. i. 13. 

c. iv avToia-L — Sub. TrprjypuLcri, Wess. 

■ d. oo’o) <f)0ov€€(T0aL K.T.X. Cf. Pind. Pyth. i. 164, Kpicrcrmf ohcnpfiiav 
<f>06vos, Wess. The sentiment is likewise ascribed to Pindar in the 
Epigram, No. 79 of the Eton Selection, *0 <j>66vo9 olKTLppov, Kara llABapov, 

WTll/ aLp.€LVU)V K.T.X. 

Ch. LIIl. — a. t<3 Trpea-^vripta twv iraiS<ov k.t.X, According to Diog. 
Laert. i. 94, his name was Cypselus ; according to Aristotle, Pol. v. 12, 
Gordias. B, • • ..... 
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b. OMC h/fiipa, sub. TO tlytu Svrarw ra «poy. SUmof. Schw. Cf. also 
viii. 140, e. 

c. KTuvoxxn Tov vcavtoKov. The Scholiast cm Thucyd. i. 13, is mistaken 
in thinking that it was on account of this crime that die naval engagement 
there mentioned as the most ancient, took place ; as that engagement 
between the Corinthians and Corcyraeans took place 260 years before the 
end of the Bell. Pelop. and consequently 664 B.C., at which time Cypselus 
the Father of Periander had not obtain^ the power. Wess. 

Ch. LY. — a. IIiTdio; — a small town Laconia, or rather a suburb of 
Sparta itself, on the Eurotas. It was one of the 4, or perhaps, of the 5 
Phylse of Sparta. See Hermann’s Pol. Antiq. § 24, and cf. ix. 53, b., and 
on our author’s visit to the Peloponesus, vii. 224, a. 

Ch. LYI. — a. vofua-fia k.t.X. If this report be true it is certainly the 
earb'est instance on record of the adulteration or rather the forging of coin, 
circ 525 B.C. cf. iii. 39, a., though it is manifest from Demosthenes, adv. 
Timcmrat. in fin p. 765. ed Reiske, that the crime was known and for- 
bidden by law on pain of death in the time of Solon, circ 594 B.C. Cfi 
also Boeckh Pub. CEhron. of Athens, p. 25, seqq. B. 

b. Twirrjv Trfxltnjv trrparrjiijv — From i. 152, we learn that the Laced®- 
monians had before interfered in the affairs of Asia ; but this was the 1st 
expedition they undertook. Yalck. 

Ch. LYII. — a. %l<f>vov. One of t^ Cyclades, hod. Siphante, On the 
wealth and mines there, Wess. refers to Pausanias x. 11. 

Ch. LYIII. — a. fukrr)\uj>it9. Cf. Horn. II. u. 637, pnXroirdpjjoi, and 
Odyss. xi. 123, <f>oiviKoirdpt]oi, which also signify, painted with red ochre, B. 

Ch. LIX. — a. Ku&on>p' .... omtrav. These words must be un- 
derstood of their restoring or enlarging Cydonia, not of their first founding 
it, as it is mentioned as existing long before 524 B.C., according to 
Raoul-Rochette, and its origin is referred to Minos, or some Arcadian 
colonists at such an early date, that it may be almost considered the 
parent of the other cities in Crete. It stood about 5 miles from where 
Canea now is. B. 

b. Ai.icnvr}i — This Goddess, represented with the horns of the neW 

moon, was also caUed Britomartis ; she was supposed to have invented 
hunting-nets, Shcrva, and hence to have been called Dict)nQna. Cf. also 
Diod. Sic. V. 76. B. , 

c. Kairpwvi .... irpwpae — which had boare as figure-heads. Naecke, 
however, takes it to mean that they had the extremities of their prows best 
back and blunt, so as to be somewhat like the snout of a boar, B. 

d. £ir’ ’AfujnKpartoi k.t.X. Circ. 01. xxv. 680 B.C., according to Pa* 
nofka. Res Samiorr. p. 26, quoted by Baehr. 

Ch. lx. — a, ori cr(f>t rpia k.t.X. Cf. Aristot. Pobt. v. 11. 
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i. Sia Toi'T^ Si ovrov SXXo ic.r.X. “ This appears to have been within 
the other, and, as it was only 3 feet broad and ^e other was eight, there 
vas probably a dry path of 2 it. and a half on each side, in order that the 
channel might be repaired if necessary.” Oxf. Tr. The name of the 
ibantain mentioned shortly after was, according to Panofka p. 4, quoted by 
B., Gigartho, or, Leucothea, 

c. TpiTov Sc <Ttfu i^ipyaoTai — Our author here alludes to the Herasum or 
temple of Juno. It was, according to Muller, 346 ft. in length and 1 89 in 
breadth ; but a few traces of it now remain ; see Leake's Asia Minor, 
p. 348. Rhcecus probably flourished about the commencement of the 
Olympiads, 776 B.C., cf. i. 51, c., and this work, begun by him, was, we 
may suppose, carried on as the Samians increased in power, and finished 
under Polycrates. B. Cf. Muller’s Dor. i. p. 410, 411. 

Ch. LXI. — a. ^7ro^'lOT£OTOl di^pcc Mdyoi — This usurpation of Smerdis 
the Magian, took place 522 B.C., in the 8th year of Cambyses. See 
Prideanx Connect, and Heeren Persians, ch. ii. p. 346, who calls attention 
to the fact that the Magian conspiracy had principally in view the restora- 
tion of the monarchy to the Medes and themselves, at that particular time, 
when, at the death of Cambyses, the royal race appeared extinct. Such 
also may be inferred, remarks B., from the latter part of the speech of 
Cambyses to the Persian princes, iii. 65. 

h, hnytlpnjat rouri ^acriXrjtoun — regiam occupare instituit, Schw. It 
appears preferable to understand wpi^fuuri, with B., he invaded, or, affected 
the kingdom. 

e, fl(T€ ayiinv — cf. Horn. Odyss. i. 130, avr^v 8’ ct* Opovov ctirev ayw, 
and Odyss. ix. 98. B. 

Ch. LXII. — a. ' ky^ardvouri, A small town in Lower Galilee, at the 
foot of Mt. Carmel ; hod Caiffa, 

b. ov8i re . . . . t) piya ^ (rpiKpov, nihil prorsus. Cf. v. 106. Valck. 
On vcurepov, cf. viii. 22. b. 

Ch. LXIII. — a. hrifiartwav .... ovvofuiTos, “^usurping the name of 
Smerdis,” as in i. 67, ix. 95, a. 

Ch. LXIV. — a. tov KOvXeov .... diroTrtTrrti, the tip or cap (made 
of metal) of his sword-sheath falls off. Valck. 

b. Bowovs TTokuK. Cf. ii. 75, a. 

c. 6 phi brj hi ... . yepaiov, “ There are many instances of such,” 
•ays Prideaux, “ who, on their over-curious inquiry into their future fate, 
have been in the same manner deceived. Thus Henry IV. of England 
being foretold that he should die at Jerusalem, was suddenly taken sick 
in the Abbot of Westminster’s house and died there in Jerusalem Chamber, 
of. Shakespeare, Henry IV. Act. iv. Scene iv. And so Ferdinand the 
Catholic, lUng of Spain, being foretold that he should die at Madrigal, 
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carefully avoided going thither. But while he waa thus, as he thought, 
avoiding his death, he found it at Madrigalejo, or little Madrigal, a poor 

little village he had never before heard of.” Baehr also remarks that the 

same thing happened to Robert Guiscard, Duke of Apulia, who died at 
a place called Jerusalem in Zacynthus, Zante, while travelling to the Je- 
rusalem in Palestine, where it was predicted, as he thought, that he 
should die. Cf. also vi. 80, on the oracle which foretold to Cleomenes 
that he should take Argos. 

Ch. LXV. — a. dn-atptdto)— Ion. for axftaiptOZ. conj. aor. i. pass.— 
raxur. ^ aotfxlntpa, “ When two adjectives or adverbs are compared with 
each other, so as to signify that any one property or quality is found 

in a higher degree in one thing than in another, both adjectives or ad- 

verbs are put in the comparative.” Cf. Homer. Odyss. i. 164. Mattb. 
Gr. Gr. § 456. 

b. 8«vTepo Twv Xoiirb)v — The gen. here is referable to avayKcuorarov, cf. 
Schw. Lex. The sense is, according to Baehr, Then, as Smerdis is dead, 
of the remaining things, viz. which I have to enjoin upon you, if is most 
necessary for me to enjoin upon you what I wish &c. 

c. TO Ivavrla rovrouriv apiopai — Here as well in vi. 139. (ovrc yg k.t.A.) 
our author perhaps had in recollection the words of Sophocles (^. Tyr. 
277, KOI TOVTO TOtS prj BpSxTlV K.T.X. 

Ch. LXVI. — a. KarggeiKovro, tore or rent in pieces, Cf. £sch. Pers. 
537, TToAAat 8* diraXatv KoAvurpas KartpeiKoptyou, Wess. 

, b. oTr^eoce Ko/i/Svcrca — Either g vo55<ro? or to kclkov may be understood ; 
or, TO doTtov <rtf>aKtXuTav kom 6 pgpbs croirtis. Cf. also vi. 27, 6. Schw. 
tKiroXtfua&g, might be rendered hostile, set at variance. 

Ch. LXVII. — a. o piv Bg Mdyos. — " That Cambyses was the Ahasuerus, 
and Smerdis the Artaxerxes, that obstructed the work of the Temple, is 
plain from hence, that they are said in Scripture, Ezra iv. 4 — 7, to be the 
Kings of Persia that reigned between the time of C)rrus and the time of 
that Darius by whose decree the temple was finished. But that Darius 
being Darius Hystaspis, and none reigning between Cyrus and that Darius 
in Persia, but Cambyses and Smerdis, it must ftdlow from hence that none 
but Cambyses and Smerdis could be that Ahasuerus and Artaxerxes, who 
are said in Ezra to have put a stop to this work.” Prideaux Connect, an. 
522 B.C. which also see for the remaining particulars of Smerdis’ reign. 

Ch. LXVIII. — a. rgBe trufi/SaXA.td/io'os, of all this Ctesias, Persicc. 
§ 13, says nothing ; but he states that Ixabates, who carried the body of 
Cambyses into Persia, on his return thence related the artifice of the Mage 
in the presence of the army, and that then flying for refuge to a temple, 
he was taken and put to death. This appears to be, in substance, what our 
author relates of Prexaspes. B. 

6 Ik Tgs djcpoirdXios, — the royal palace, cf. also i. 98, e, at Susa ; as is 
evident from iii. 70, where Darius is said to have come to Susa, and there 
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deliberated with the conspirators. This place was the Summer residence 
cf. i. 98, d., of the Persian Monarchs, and is called in Scripture Shushan, cf. 
Esther c. i. 2. ii. 3. The palace here spoken of is the same that Hdtus 
T. 53, a. vii. 151, calls the Memnonian palace. B. Susa stood on the 
Eulceus, the Ulai of Daniel. It is said to have derived its name from the 
number of lilies in the neighbourhood. 

c. ’Atoo-ot/s — T he wife and sister of Cambyses, cf. iii. 31, 88, afterwards 
the wife of the Mage and then of Darius Hystaspes, iii. 133, 134. vii. 3. 

d. ovre aXXrjr ■oi^efurjv K.T.X. On the similarity of the customs of the 
ancient Persian Monarchs, and those of the Asiatic Sovereigns of the pre- 
sent day in their domestic economy, cf. Heeren, Persians, ch. ii. p. 397, seqq. 

Ch. LXIX. — a. €ir«' Tt airfi pipoi k.t.X. quum veniret ordo ( the turn ) 
puellce, ut ad regem ■ accederet. Cf. Esther ii. 12. Wess. and Heeren 
1. 1. p. 398. 

Ch. LXX.— 'fl. roLcri t£>v k.t.X. On the opinion of Heeren that the 
7 conspirators were the heads of the Persian tribes, or, the chiefs of the 
tribe of the Pasargaibe, see Persians 1. 1. p. 347. 

Ch. LXXI. — a. ou yap aptivov, Cf. i. 187, a. — TrtpifidhXofievoi .... 
KcpSta, aiming at gain for himself, seeking his own advantage. The 
Word perhaps occurs in ^e same sense in ix. 39. 

Ch. LXXII. — o, h/Oa yap n Sti tj/tv&ot k.t.X. This sentiment is one 
that befitted a Gk, and not a Persian; as from i. 138, it is evident that 
nothing was more disgraceful among the latter nation than a lie. Cf. Soph. 
Philoctet. 107, Wess. It is remarked by B. that it is plain from Plato, 
Polit. ii. 21, iii. 3, that the sentiment here set forth, was one of the ques- 
tions agitated by the Gk Rhetoricians and Sophists, and that all that is 
added by Hdtus to explain or prove this point, may be looked upon as said 
after the model of the Sophists and perhaps borrowed from their disputa- 
tions. 

b. avTw . ... h xpdvov tortu. it shall be the better for him hereafter, 
he shall have reason to rejoice hereafter, cf. ix. 89, b. 

Ch. LXXIV. — a. IIpijfaoTrea — On what is here related of Prexaspes, 
cf. iii. 68, a. 

Ch. LXXV. — a. ft pg' dvaienjotuaro . . . Turaiaro. “ In the 3d per- 
son opt. aor. i. mid. — cuoto for — atvro is very frequent in the Ionic and 
Attic poets, e. g. aptjcralaTo Od. i. 164. iK<xuxraiaTo, ..®schyl. Pers. 360, 
&c. See Matth. Gr. Gr. § 206, obs. 3. 

I 

Ch. LXXVI. — a. pgSe . . . .ImrlStoOaj.. neque, in hac rerum pertur~ 
batione, adgrediendum. Cf. Tacitus Hist. ii. 32, “ quoniam Gallias tu- 
ment.” B. Cf. i. 96, 6. 

Ch. LXXVII. — a 6slg vopinj xpeapiifovi. Cf. i. 62, e. 
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Ch. LXXIX. — a. ftayo<f>6ina.. Cf. Prideanx, Connect, an. 522, B.C. 
“ It was from this time they first had the name of Magians, which, signi- 
fying the Cropt-ear'd, was then given unto them by way of a nick-name 
because of this impostor, who was thus cropped. For Mige-Gush signified 
one that had his ears cropped, in the language of the country then in use, 
&c.” On the reformation of the Magian religion by Zoroaster, see the 
same work an. 486, B.C. and Heeren’s dissertation in Persians, ch. ii. p. 
367—392. 

Ch. LXXX. — a. lXi\Orjcrav Xoyot k.t.X. On the discourses here given, 
cf. Heeren, Persians, ch. ii. p. 347, the substance of whose remarks is as 
follows. “ The agitation of the question how Persia should be governed, 
BO singular a phenomenon in Asiatic history, that even in Hdtus’ time 
many were disposed to disbelieve it. His express assertion a proof that it 
was no mere fiction of his own — some foundation for the narrative probably 
existed, though the fact is disguised by a Grecian dress, — in the absence of 
authorities, reasoning upon analogies drawn from the practices of other na- 
tions of a similar constitution with the Persians, we should conclude the 7 
conspirators to be unquestionably the chiefs of the Persian tribes met to- 
gether for the purpose of discussing the claims of a successor to the throne 
— hence it is not improbable that an aristocracy of this sort, consisting of 
the heads of the tribes, should be proposed and discussed. The proposal 
of a democracy would appear, on the same grounds, to be nothing more 
than a pre-eminence accorded to the principal tribe, as is the case with the 
“ golden horde” among the Mongols. Such a supposition, though impossi- 
ble to establish by positive proof, appears to be the only one in accordance 
with the known usages and temper of oriental nations.” — On the force of 
the conjunction in ikiyOgaav S’ &v, cf. viii. 133, c. 

b. TO, piv yap vjSpet k.t.X. Cf. Soph. (Ed. Tyr. 883, v^pii ^vruei t5~ 
payvov K.T.X. 

c. avappuxTTOTaTOV Sc irdvriav. most incongruotts, or, unsuitable. 

d TrXrjOos Sc apxov, On the form and principles of Gk Democracy see 
the discussion in Hermann Pol. Antiq. § 66, seqq. 

Ch. LXXXI. — a. oXtyapxCg — On the oligarchies of Greece, their ori- 
gin, &c. cf. Hermann Pol. Ant. § 58 — 60. 

b. cs S^jaov oKoXoarov vfipiv k.t.X. Cf. Plato. Polit. viii. 13, Cicero 
de Repub. i. 43, and Arist. Pol. iv. 4, § 4. B. 

c. ta Bl oi) yiviMTKf IV fvi. Cf. Eurip. Suppl. 417. A^/tos yap k.t.X. Wess. 

Ch. LXXXII. a, crvyicvij/avTes jroicvo-i. idem incumbentes et consen~ 
fientes faciunt ; acting in concert. Cf. vii. 145, and Aristoph. Equit. 850, 
Wess. 

b. Oiovpdierat — is courted, reverenced, or looked up to. Cf. Eurip. 
Medaea. 1141. SfoTroiva S’, gv vuv avrl cov Oavpd^optv. Similarly miror 
is used. Hor. ii. Od. 14. 42. “ Te profugus Scythes Miratur.” 
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Ch. LXXXIII. — a. Ik ixitrav Kar^aro. e medio secessit. 8. partium erat 
netUrarum, Wess., took m share in the contest, remained neutral. Cf. iv. 
118, viii. 22, b., 73, e. 

Ch. LXXXIV. — a. icrS^d rt MijSoc^i/ — In vii. 116, the same garment 
is mentioned as given to the Acanthians as an honorary distinction. So 
Cyrus the younger gives a similar present to the Cilician prince ; Xenoph. 
Anab. i. 2, § 27* The dress intended is tlie Median stole, a garment 
reaching to the ancles, made of silk, and assumed by the king, and the nobles 
of Persia, after they gained the empire of the Medes, and often presented 
as a mark of dignity to illustrious characters. These Median dresses, styled 
by the Romans Assyrian, and aflerw^ds known as Seric, or Silken, are 
discussed at some length by Heeren, Asiatic Nat. i. p. 62, who comes to 
the conclusion that they were unquestionably of silk. Other customary 
marks of honour bestowed by the king of Persia on his favourites were," 
he observes, “ a cimeter, a chain of gold, and a richly caparisoned horse." 
Cf. Esther vi. 8. Where Herodotus speaks of the Persians having assumed 
the Median dress, he is to be understood only of the chiefs of the Persians, 
for it continued only to be the court-dress, and it is an error to suppose 
that all the Persians indiscriminately adopted the garb of the vanquished. 
With the ancient custom, that still practised by the Persians of presenting 
a dress of honour, the Caftan, or the Kelat or Calat, to distinguished men, 
whether natives or foreigners, coincides. To presents of this nature, the 
gilts mentioned in i. 135. iii. 160. iv. 88. and vii. 8. viii. 120, undoubtedly 
refer. See Heeren, Persians, ch. i. p. 159, 160. B. The Khelats are 
repeatedly mentioned in various Travels, &c., in Persia, and in every one 
of Morier’a works, whether the subject be fictitious or real. See his 
Sketches of Persia, vol. i. c. 18, p. 152. 

b. yapitiv §€ l^Hvax — This refers to the lawful wives of the Persian 

Monarch, the KovpiSia^ ywaucas, cf. i. 135, whose children alone were con- 
sidered as successors to the throne. B. Cf. iii. 2, b. and Heeren, 1. 1. 
p.398. 


c. oreu &v 6 iinros — Cf. Horn. Hymn to Apollo, 231, on another instance 
of an augury drawn from a horse, quoted by B., and Tacit. Germ. c. 10. 

Wess. also observes that they chose the morning, from the veneration paid 
by the Persians to the rising sun; which, according to Prideaux, was 
equally adored by all, whether of the Sabian or Magian sect. Cf. i. 131, 

«., 140, c. 

Ch. LXXXVI. — a. Kara owc^xairo, Cf. i. 208, b, 

Ch. LXXXVII. — a. dvo^pun. Cf. i. 71, a. 

Ch. LXXXVIII. — a. Aaptlos tv k.t.X. Darius Hystaspes 521 — 485 
B.C. See Clinton, Fast. Hell. i. pp. 16. 30, cf. 379. The theory, that 
Darius Hystaspes is the Gushtasph or Gustasp, to whom Zoroaster gene- 
rally addresses his doctrines, or that this prophet was at all contemporary 
with Darius Hystaspes, the opinion of Hyde, Prideaux, &c., is combated at 
great length by Heeren, Persians, ch. ii. p. 367, seqq., on the ground princi- 
pally that in the catalogue of the provinces and cities of king Gustasp, at 
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whose court Zoroaster resided, no mention is made of the two chief ones, 
Persis and Suriam, nor of their capitals Persepolis and Susa, nor of Baby- 
lon — furtherthat neither Herodotus, Ctesias, nor Xenophon, whoso frequenUy 
mention the Magi, ever speak of Zoroaster, and that the name Gustasp was 
no uncommon appellation or title in the East, of itself consequently proving 
nothing. Read also Dahlmann, p. 117, seqq. As Darius was 20 years of 
age when Cyrus perished, cf. i. 209, and Cambyses reigned 7 years and 
5 months, and the Mage 7 months, it may be concluded with L. and others 
that he was 29 years old when he began to reign. For his pedigree, cf. 
vii. 11,6. It should be added that “ though, as well as Cyrus and Cam- 
byses, of the ruling family of the Achsemenidae, yet we find that he es- 
teemed it essential to the confirmation of his title to take in marriage, cf. 
Tii. 11, a daughter of Cyrus.” Heeren, 1. 1. p. 349. 

h, ’Apd/3u>i 8« ovSapa (c.T.X. This is one of the many testimonies to the 
truth of prophecy concerning the Arabs, and even, see Keith’s Evidence of 
Prophecy, ch. 7, “ though Gibbon attempts, from the exceptions which he 
specifies, to evade the force of the fact, that the Arabs have maintained a 
perpetual independence, yet he acknowledges that these exceptions are 
temporary and local, and that the body of the nation has escaped the yoke 
of the most powerful monarchies ; and the arms of Sesostris and Cyrus, of 
Pompey and Trajan, could never achieve the conquest of Arabia.” Gibbon, 
Deck and Fall, ix. c. 1. But even the exceptions he specifies, though 
justly stated, would not detract from the truth of the prophecy. The in- 
dependence of the Arabs was and is proverbial, and they not only subsist 
unconquered to this day, but their prophecied and primitive wildness and 
their hostility to all, remain unsubdued and unalter^. “ They are a wild 
people ; their hand is against every man, and every man's hand is against 
them.” Gen. xvi. 12, xvii. 20. 

c. yafuns re tovs k.t.X. Cf. Heeren, 1. 1. Persians, ch. ii. p. 399. 
” As everything in the constitution of the country depended on the dis- 
tinctions of tribe, the consort was chosen from the family of Cyrus, or that 
of the Achsemenidae ; though the example of Esther appears to prove, that 
occasionally concubines were elevated to the same rank. In that case they 
were invested with the insignia of royalty, the diadem and the other re- 
galia.” Among the wives of Darius, Atossa had most influence, see vii. 
3, and cf. iii. 133. From the d. of Gobryas, Darius had 3 sons ; Artaba- 
zanes, vii. 2, Ariabignes, vii. 97, Arsamenes, vii. 68. From Atossa, he had 
Xerxes, Masistes, Achaemenes, and Hystaspes ; vii. 64. 82. 97. From 
Artystone, he had Arsames and Gobryas, vii. 69, and 72. From Pannys, 
d. of Smerdis the brother of Cambyses, he had Ariomardus, vii. 78. From 
Phratagyne, Abrocomes and Hyperanthes, vii. 224. Valck. 

d. Swd/uos T« iravra oi imvXtaTO. And his power was every where es- 
iahlished — the entire dominion of the Persians came into his power ; — his 
power was established through all parts of the kingdom, imvhiaro. Ion. for 
hrirrhavTo. irlp.irXgiu. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 247. 

Ch. LXXXIX. — a. &px^^ KaTeorgoaro k.t.X. “ Cyrus and Cambyses," 
says Thirlwall, ii. p. 185, “had conquered nations; Darius was the true 
founder of the Persian state. The dominions of his predecessors were a 
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mass of countries only united by their subjection to the will of a common 
ruler, which expressed itself by arbitrary and irregular exactions : Darius 
first organized them into a empire where every member felt its place and 
4new its functions. His realm stretched from the iEgean to the Indus, 
from the steppes of Scythia to the cataracts of the Nile. He divided this 
vast tract into 20 satrapies or provinces, and appointed the tribute which 
each was to pay to the royal treasury, and the proportion in which they 
Were to supply provisions for the army and for the king’s household. The 
proper Persis alone was exempt from the new system of taxation, and was 
only charged with its ancient customary gifts, &c. &c.” Speaking of a 
later period, about the time of the appearance of the Gauls in Italy, Dr. 
Arnold, Hist, of Rome, i. p. 498, thus refers to the Empire founded by 
Darius. “ Further to the east, the great Persian monarchy still existed 
unimpaired in the extent of its visible dominions — All of Asia of which 
the Greeks had any knowledge, from the shores of the .®gean to the Indus, 
cf. iv. 44, a., and the Araxes, from the Erytliraean Sea southwards to the 
Caspian and the chain of Caucasus, obeyed, to speak generally, the great 
king.” Cf. also the interesting remarks of Heeren, Persians ch. i. p. 
99, and ch. ii. p. 349, seqq. He particularly adverts to “ the exchange, 
under the internal organization of the Empire by Darius, of the simple in- 
stitutions of a constitution of tribes for those of a regular state — the right 
of succession being fixed in the family of Cyrus, cf. iii. 88, a. — the change 
in the habits of the ruling tribe from a nomad life to one more stationary, 
marked in his first establishing the royal residence in certain fixed situa?- 
tions — the division of the Empire into departments by which means the 
authority of the sovereign was extended through all the gradations of his 
subjects, and from which, though it was ethnical rather Uian geographical, 
yet the beneficial effects resulted of a regular nomination of governors, a 
regular collection of the tribute, and, from the former of these two institu- 
tions, an established civil administration distinct from tlie military govern- 
ment.” 

b. Kcu vwcpySaimv k.t.X. That is, that sometimes remote and sometimes 
adjoining tribes were thrown together into the same government. This latter 
however appears to have been the case only in two instances. But that 
the division of the Satrapies which follows is a financial division distinct 
from the territorial, is unquestionably erroneous. Heeren. Persians, ch. i. 
p. 97. His geographical survey deserves the closest study, — as also does 
Rennel, §§ xi. and xii. and his admirable map, p. 229. 

c. Bo/3vX<uvtoi' ToXovrov k.t.X. It appears probable, from a comparison 
of authorities, that the Euboic standard was a little, though but very Little, 
greater than the Attic ; for .£lian gives 72 Attic minae for the value of 
this same Babylonian talent, which our author reckons at 70 Euboic minae. 
Hence 72 Attic minae = 70 Euboic, and the Attic talent, containing 
60 minae = 243i. 16s., and being, in English avoirdupois weight, 
661b. 15-Joz. lOOgrs., was to the Babylonian as 60 to 72, or, reckoning the 
Euboic and Attic minae as exactly equal, according to Pollux, ix. 6, the 
Attic talent would bear to the Babylonian the ratio of 6 to 7. From 
Smith’s Diet, of Antiq. p. 935. 

Ch. XC.— «. It&arfrgmv ruiv iv ’Aaig, They dwelt in Asia Minor, 
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near the Maeander. There were also Magnesians in Thessaly, cf. vii. 
173, 183. The Milyans are probably the same with those in vii. 77, a. 
On these and the nations subsequently mentioned, cf. Rennel § xi. p. 234. 
He remarks that the Hygenians are entirely unknown. Wess. proposes 
to read “ Obigenians Obigene was a district of Lycaonia. 

6. d»o Sk Mixtuk .... TTCKTaxocria roAxivra. “ This division,” sa 3 ffl 
Rennel, p. 235, “by far the smallest of the twenty, does not appear to 
have touched the sea in any part. The greatness of the tribute paid by it, 
in proportion to its very confined limits, requii-es explanation ; and none 
appears more satisfactory, than that the sources of the vast riches of Croesus, 
viz. mines of the precious metals, and the golden streams of the Pactolus, 
and a very fertile country, were contained in it.” Cf. Heeren. 1. 1. p. 110. 

e. ®p7jiKwv .... 'Atrirj, cf. i. 28. b. The Mariandynians, cf. Rennel 
p. 239, occupied a part of the coast of the Euxine, between Bithynia and 
Paphlagonia. By Uie Syrians here are meant the Cappadocians ; cf. i. 
72, a., and vii. 72, a., R. p. 238. The Ligyes of vii. 72, ^pear to have 
been the neighbours of the Mariandynians to the E. 

d. Am KiAxkcdv. R. p. 241, remarks on the arrangement here men- 
tioned for the payment of 140 talents for the cavalry that guarded this 
country, arising from its great importance in a military point of view, as 
connecting or separating, according into whose hands it fell, Asia Minor 
and Persia on the one hand, and Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt on the 
other. This province too retained, anyhow at first, a prince of its own 
styled Syennesis, cf. i. 74, b., and at a later period too, at the time of the 
younger Cyrus, it was so governed ; and, though Persian Satraps of Cilicia 
are mentioned in Arrian ii. 4, yet it is evident that the Persian dominion 
over it continued to be undefined and modified by existing circumstances. 
Heeren, 1. 1. p. 125, 126. Cf. also vii. 98, a. 

Ch. XCI. — a. 6 ’A/jujiiotptut — On Amphiaraus, c£ i. 46, c. 

b. vXrp/ .... ’Apa/3udv, probably Idumseans and Nabatheans ; not of 
Arabia Felix. R. p. 255. Cf. iii. 88, b. On Syria called Palestine, c£ 

i. 72, a., ii. 106, a., and vii. 89, b., and in particular the delightful 2nd 
§. “ Syria and Phoenicia,” in Heeren, Persians p. 126 — 131. On Cyprus 

ii. 182, c., Dahlmann p. Ill — 114. • 

c. Tou (K Moipcos K.T.A. Cf. ii. 148, a., 149, /., and Diod. i. 52, 
quoted by Valck. 

. d. rrpbi yap .... KaraperpionxTi, The word irpos is here taken ab- 
solutely, besides, moreover. The sense of the passage is, in addition it 
that tribute, i. e. the ordinary tax and the revenue accruing from the lake 
Moeris, they supply to the Persians in the citadel of Memphis and to 
their auxiliaries 120,000 portions or bushels of com. At fkupuam sub. 
fubip.vois, the dative of measure, or of the portion distributed ; and after 
KaTapfTptovarL sub. o-iTOV. B. 

e, iv Aevxu TfixH k.t.X. The city of Memphis consisted of 3 divi- 
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sions, two of which were of burnt brick, and the third, the fortress, was 
built of white stone; whence its name. Cf. Thucyd. i. 104, and Diod. 

Sic. ix. 74. On the mercenaries, see iii. 4, a., ii. 99, d. Cf. Rennel, 
p. 251, seqq. 

/. SarrayuSai — “ No name like this can be found. From what scanty 
notices we have, it can only be supposed that the 7th satrapy of Hdtus was 
made up of the province of Margiana, and some tracts adjoining to the W., 
and that it had for its boundaries on the S. the ridge of Mts that separates 
it from Asia; on the W., the countries of Baverd, Toos, &c., the original 
seats of the Parthians ; on the N., the desert towards the Oxus ; and on 
the East, Bactria. In effect, that it was surrounded on three sides by the 
16th, and on the fourth by the 12th satrapy, Bactria.” R. p. 295. 

g, dird Sovow 8t s.t.X. “ This division, known as Cissia or Susiana, 
says R. p. 267, answers to the modem Khuzistan. Though, next to the 
Lydian, the smallest of the satrapies, yet as it contained the then capital of 
the empire, and had a rich soil, it was enabled to pay so large a tribute. 
The wealth of Susa is mentioned by Aristagoras, in v. 49.” “ There 
were Cisstans, or Susians, both cavalry and infantry in the army of Xerxes, 
vii. 62. 88. Their armour, arms and accoutrements, appear to have been 
like those of the Persians ; only they wore mitres, probably what is now 
known as a ‘ fez,’ instead of tiarce, and from circumstances in general, they 
appear to have been a rich and a civilized people.” R. p. 207. On the 
city of Susa, cf. iii. 68, b., and on the province of Susiana, Heeren, Per- 
sians, ch. i. p. 241. > 

Ch. XCII. — a. T 7 S koiinji ’Aoovptijs, Cf. i. 102, b. 

b, Mi;8tK^ . . . StKOTOi ovros. “ There were two Medias at the time of 
the Macedonian conquest ; the greater and the less. The greater answers 
to the modem division of Al Jebal, or Irak Ajami ; the less to Aderbigian, 
called by the Gks Atropatia. We conclude that Hdtus intended the 
greater Media only, because he classes Matiene, which lay between the 
two, as distinct from Media, and because also Aderbigian appears to form 
a part of the Saspires and Caspians. The Orthocorybantes may be taken 
for the people of • Corbiana, now Currimabad, the S. part of Media ; and 
by the Paricanii we conclude are meant the Paretacoeni, the people of the 
E. province of Media, which extends from Persis to the Caspian straits.” 

R. p. 270. 

e. Ilavoucat, “ There are found in Strabo and Ptolemy some notices re- 
specting the Pasicae and Aspasiacce, who appear to be the Pausicae of our 
author. They are placed near the Chorasmians. The Caspians inhabited 
the shore of the sea of that name, from the mouth of the river Cyrus, 
southward. Hence this satrapy constitutes one vast natural division of 
country, and that of the most fertile kind, viz. the modem provinces of 
Ghilan, Mazanderan, or Taberistan, Kerhan, Dahestan, &c., known in 
ancient geography by the names of Gela, Maxere, Tapuri, Hyrcani, and 
the country of the Dahae. Hyrcania, the modem Corcan, H. ch. i. p. 
256, should have been included in this division, though omitted in the 
statement of Hdtus.” R. p. 275, 276. 
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d. dim BoKTpioiw K.T.X, “ There is little question but that the city of 
Balk is the Bactra, or Bactria, of the ancients ; but whether the modem 
province answers to the ancient one, cannot be known, cf. Heeren, 1. 1. p. 
257, seqq. ; iEglos is an unknown position. Perhaps the remote E. pro- 
vince of Balk c^ed Kil, Gil or Kilan, may be the lUos, Ekilos or .£glos 
of our Author.” R. p. 297, 8. 

Ch. XCIII. — a. najcTuiic^ K.T.X. — The Pactyans in vii. 67, should be 
taken for the Bactearis, seated in the mountains on the W. of Ispahan ; 
and the Pactyans of Armenia a different people and quite unknown to us. 
When our author extends this satrapy to the Euxine, he appears to con- 
tradict what he says of the 19th. R. p. 279. 

b. dim Si SayapTiaiy k.t.X. “ This satrapy must be regarded as com- 
prising Zarang, or Sigistan, which, together with the islands in the Persian 
Gulf, was the territory of the Sarangae, cf. vii. 67, and such parts between 
it and the Persian Gulf, as were not exempted from tribute by Darius. We 
conceive Carmania in general, as well as the country of Lar, on the Per- 
sian Gulf, and the islands of it, to belong to this satrapy.” R. p. 291. On 
the islands of the Persian Gulf, Tyrine, Oaracta, and Pylora, cf. Arrow- 
smith’s Eton Geog. ch. 24. p. 605. 

c. Tous ’AvoTrooTovs — Cf. ii. 104, a. 

d. SoKui . . . KdoTTioi — The Sacae possessed the modem Kotlan and 
Saganian, adjacent to Bactriana, Sogdia, and Mount Imaus. The Caspians 
may probably be the Caspiri of vii. 86, and Casians of Ptolemy ; that is, 
Kashgur, which borders on the country of the Sacae. R. p. 299. 302. 

e. IldpBoi Si K.T.X. “ The provinces of this satrapy are all contiguous, 
and form one of the largest of these divisions. The original Parthia of 
Hdtus appears to be nothing more than the mountainous tract between 
Hyrcania, Margiana, Aria, and the desert of Chorasmia. Heeren, p. 25-6. 
Soghd or Sarmacand, between the Oxus and Jaxartes is doubtless Sogdia, 
excluding Kotlan, Saganian, and Kilan, as parts of the Sacian or Bactiian 
satrapies. Chorasmia must be taken for Khowarezma, at large ; and Aria 
for Herat. R. p. 294, 295. Cf. also Heeren, 1. 1. p. 253, seqq. cf. vii. 
66 . 

Ch. XCIV. — a. Hapucdvioi 8« k.t.X. — “ These Paricanii we refer to 
the country of Gedrosia, cf. Heeren, 1. 1. p. 269, Kedge or Makran : con- 
sidering the town of Fahraj or Pooraj, as the Poorah of the historians of 
Alexander ; and this Poorah as the capital of the Paricanii. We must re- 
gard the Ethiopians of Asia as the people of Makran, Haur, and other 
provinces in the S. E. angle of Persia towards India.” R. p. 303. Cf. 
also vii. 70, a. 

h. MoTiT/voio-i. Matiene was properly the N. W. part of Media Major, 
lying above the ascent of Mt. Zagros ; and between Ecbatana and the lake 
of Maraga. The Saspires, or whatsoever may be their proper name, must 
occupy the space in the line between the Matieni and Colchis, now the E. 
part of Armenia. The Alarodians we cannot find any authority for pladngi 
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but may suppose their country to be parts of Iberia and Albania, bordering 
on the Colchians and Saspires. R. p. 277, 278. 

c. Motrxouri .... oSros. “ This satrapy must have extended along 

the S. £. of the Euxine, and was confined on the inland, or S. side by the 
lofty chain of the Armenian Mountains. On the E. it was bounded by the 
heads Sf the Phasis and Cyrus ; and on the W. by the Thermodon. The 
Tibareni appear to have bordered on the E. of the Thermodon, and the 
Mosynaeii, Macrones, and Moschi, to follow in succession. Eastward.” R. 
p. 282. So also Heeren, Persians ch. i. p. 134, 135. On the Mardi, see 
references given in vii. 78, o. ^ 

d. ^IvSuv 8c K.r.X. As to how great a portion of India Darius possessed, 
cf. iii. 98, a. See the accounts of this and the other satrapies in Rennel 

xi. and xii., and Heeren, vol. i. Persians. 

Ch. XCV. — a. To ntv &r} k.t.X, The numbers as they stand in the 
text involve a difficulty. The first, the silver, being 9,540 Talents, and 
the gold amounting to 4,680 Talents, the sum total will be 14,220 Talents, 
and not 14,560, as Herodotus computes it. Some mistake has probably 
arisen in copying the Gk numerals, and, instead of 9,540, we should read 
with L. and one of the MSS. 9,880, which will make the computation 
correct The whole 14,220 Talents = 3,466,125f., or the 14,560 
Talents = 3,549,000f. 

i. TO Sc xpvo'MM' rpuTKai&tKourrdxTiov k.t.X. In Plato’s time gold was to 
silver as 12 to 1 ; in Menander’s as 10 to 1 ; in Constantine’s as 15 to 1 ; 
rmder the younger Theodosius as 18 to 1. From the time of Caesar to 
Diocletian it was among the Romans asl2orlltol. At the present 
time in France it is said to be as 15 to 1. B. 

c. TO S’ eri TOVTojv iXaaxrov k.t.X. viz. 700 talents for the value of the 
Egyptian grain, 1000 more for the contribution of the Arabians, 2000 more 
as the gratuities of the Persians, Ethiopians, and Colchians, in all 3,700 
talents in addition,',R. p. 315, = 901,8752. This sum added to 3,549,0002., 
given in note a. supra, will equal 4,450,8752. as the gross revenue of the 
Persian Empire. But, cf. iii. 89, c., something more must be allowed for 
the difierence of the Attic and Euboic talent, as 72 Attic minse = 70 
Euboic minae. Taking this then, as the ratio that the one bore to the 
other, cf. Smith’s Diet, of Antiq., tV of the two amounts may be al- 
lowed additional; viz. on 3,549,0002. allow an increase of 101,4002., 
and on 901,8752. an increase of 25,767f2., in aU an increase of 127,167|2., 
which added to 4,450,8752. = 4,578,0422. 17s. as the whole amount. 

Rennel p. 315, makes the total much less ; owing to a mistaken idea of 
the value of the talent, the value of which has been, since his time, much 
more accurately calculated by Mr. Hussey. But even this smn, rather 
more than 4^ millions of our money, must, as he says, strike every one as 
a very small revenue for an Empire, little inferior in extent to Europe, 
were not the inference which is thence collected accurate, that the value of 
money was incredibly greater at that time than at present. 

Ch. XCVI. — a. tQs Ai/Sm/s — ^This word here bears the more narrow 
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signification, meaning particularly Cyrene and Baree, cf. iii. 91, and not in 
the wider sense of all Africa as in iii. 115. B. Cf. Rennel p. 251, and 
ii. 32, c. 

h, — The islands here meant are probably the islands of the 

.£gean, those at least of them near the coast of Asia Minor. B. Cf. 
R. p. 314. 


c. Is iriOavs — Cf. iv. 166. Hence, as R. p. 316, observes, “we may 
infer that the invention of coinage was either unknown among the Persians, 
or not practised as yet ; for when the Daric, a gold coin, its value 20 
drachm®, or 16s. 3d., was struck by Darius Hystaspes, it appears, ac- 
cording to the words of the historian, iv. 166, to have been regarded as a 
new tldng. Though indeed the novelty might have lain in the superior 
fineness of the gold.” Cf. i. 94, b. 

Ch. XCVII. — a, fj Ilepo-is St k.t.X. By this is meant Persia 
proper, or what is now called Fars or Faristan ; cf. i. 71, b., 125, c. e. 
Rennel p. 288, rightly observes that this freedom from tribute was granted 
to all the ten tribes of Persia. Cf. also on Persia Proper, Farsistan, 
Heeren, Persians ch. i. p. 137 ; read also Dahlmann, p. 116, seqq. 

h. Swpa dytvtov. Cf. iii. 95, c. On the Macrobian Ethiopians, &c., cf. 
iii. 17, a. b, “ The Ethiopians above Egypt, who were subdued by Cam- 
byses, and who followed the army of Xerxes, vii. 69, inhabited, along with 
an immigratory Arabian race the eastern districts of North Africa above 
Egypt, now caJled Nubia and Sennaar.” Heeren, Ethiopians ch. i. p. 306. 
The same also appears to be the opinion of Rennel, p. 252. 

Nucnyv — This city, of the same name with the Nysa of India, if indeed 
such a city ever existed, was, according to Diod. Sic. i. 15, in Arabia 
Felix, but in iv. 2, he states that it was between Phoenicia and the Nile, 
leaving its precise situation altogether unknown. B. doubts the existence 
of such a city, considering it merely as an indication of the worship of 
Bacchus. On it and the other cities of the same name, see Article Nysa, 
Class. Diet. 

d. cnripiiaTi fiiv k.t.X. “ This is either rice, or stmie kind of millet ; 
it is also mentioned in iii. 100. Cf. Denon’s Travels in Egypt, vol. i. p. 
75.” Schw. On the Calantian Indians, cf. iii. 38, b. 

e. olxyiuiTa .... Karayata. Cf. iv. 183, d. 

f. anvpov ■xpwrLm, cf. i. 50, d. 

g. frdiavTo Is k.t.X. ranged themselves among those who gave presents. 
Cf. on the Colchians, hod. Mingrelia, ii. 104, a. b. 

h. is TovTo yap ro ovpos .... apteral. See Heeren. Persians, ch. i. p. 
134, 135. “The mountains which bounded Mesopotamia to the N. were, 
in a great measure, occupied by rude and warlike tribes, which though oc- 
casionally enrolled as mercenaries in the Persian armies, paid little regard 
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to the authority of the great king, being sufficiently protected by their 
mountains and strong holds against the incursions of his troops.” 

«. cxaroi' muSa ^. — From these same regions the Mamelukes were in 
later times recruited, and the slave mart of Constantinople supplied. It ap- 
pears too from Ezek. xxvii. 13, 14. that slaves from the North were sold 
in Tyre. R. p. 315. 

Ch. XCVIII. — a. ol IvSoi, These were the nations of N. India that 
lay nearest to Persia, and hence were subject to it. R. considers the re- 
gions intended by Hdtus were those now called Cabul, Kandahar, the 
Punjab, Scinde, and the countries along the Indus generally. In vii. 65, 
we learn that their bows were made of reeds, by which, as in several other 
instances, as among the Bactrians, vii. 64, Caspians, &c. bamboos are un- 
questionably to be understood, as they are at this day in common use. 

Their arrows were also of reeds, of a small size we may suppose, as at pre- 
sent. p. 306. From various remarks of our author we may conclude that 
Darius, in fact, possessed no more of India than what lay contiguous to the 
Indus and its branches ; and also that the limit of Hdtus’s knowledge E. 
ward, was the sandy desert of Jesselmere, called Registan, or, the country 
of sand ; and that the rest was described by mere report, p. 310. So, by 
Heeren, a considerable part of the regions of North India, embracing por- 
tions of Little Thibet and Cabul, as W'ell as the Southern districts near the 
Mouth of the Indus, and beyond that river, as far as the Paddar and the 
confines of Guzcrat, are comprised in the India of Hdtus. — See throughout 
his very interesting dissertation on Persian India, 1. 1. p. 377. See also 
ref. in Appendix 5, on the castes of the Indians, to which our Autlior’s 
remark &rrt TroAAa iBvea ’IvSuiv, no doubt, applies, the division into castes 
being based, at least originally, on the dift’erence of the stock of the 
various tribes. CL Heeren’s Indians, ch. ii. p. 327, and Dahimann, p. 66. 

h. iv TouTi tXxm .... TOO TTord/iov. By the river is meant the Indus ; 
hence, with Heeren, 1. 1. p. 299, it would seem tliat tlie nations here spoken 
of inhabited near its mouths, near the Arabitm, or perhaps the same as 
they. Under the name Scinde or Sinde, lately become so famous, is to be 
comprehended not only the Delta of the Indus, but all the country above 
as far as the influx of the Acesines or Chunab. 

c. he arXouov KoXa^vatv opfitiUfj-evoi. e navigiis arundineia piseantur, a, 
utuntur navigiis arundineis ad captandos pieces. Gaisf. The reed, of 
which one joint made a boat, was according to Cuvier quoted by B. tlie 
Bambus arundinacea, the bamboo, which grows to the height of 60 fit and 
more. — Cf. also Heeren, 1. 1. p. 298. 

Cn. XCIX. — a. naSaioi. R. p. 310, observes, “ It must be supposed 
that Herodotus meant the people who inhabit by the Ganges, the proper 
and Sanscrit name of which is Padda ; Gunga being the appellative only ; 
so that the Padaei may be the Gangaridae of later Gk writers.” — C£ also 
Tibullus 145, quoted by Wess. 

“ Impia nec saevis celebrans oonvivia mensis 
Ultima vicinus Phaebo tenet arva Padaeus.” 

Heeren is of a different and more probable opinion, cf. iii. 38, h, 
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b. is 8« TovTov \6yov, as to the matter of that (S. and L. Diet.) i. e. 
old age — or as to that consideration — when yo/tt come to consider that, not 
many arrive at old age. Cf. vii. 9, c, 

Ch. C. — a. 'Eripojv 8< . . . 'lvSu>v k.t.X.. “ These, as well as the Padseans, 
are evidently S. Indians, living on the further side of the Indus, the coun- 
tries therefore which flank the Indus to the E. near the sea ; the province, 
namely of Sinde, already mentioned, or the country between Moultan and 
Guzerat. — Nor can we fail to recognize the race of Indians who abstain 
from all things having life. The distaste for animal food is indeed ex- 
tremely general among the Hindus, but it may also be traced among their 
neighbours whom we at present know under the name of Mahrattas, whose 
ancestors have always occupied the same districts — rice, undoubtedly the 
grain which is described, being the principal diet of these tribes, and what 
is said of their wild and savage character as well as of their complexion, 
being strictly conformable with what we know of their warlike and cruel 
habits as well as of their colour.” Heeren. I, 1. p. 301, seqq. The extent 
of the Immense district here referred to — the Maharashtra, or land of the 
Mahrattas is so also laid down in the beautiful and accurate map prefixed 
to the 2nd vol. of DufTs Hist, of the Mahrattas. 

h. /cat avTouTL .... oaov sey^pos to k.t.X. Some have supposed that 
this may be the marsh-mallow, others the wall barley. It is far more 
probable that it was rice. 

Ch. CII. — a Koor7raTvp<o rt ttoAx, — C f. iv. 44, c. “ The city and terri- 
tory of Cabul.” Heeren, p. 280. 

b. Kara, yap tovto iam IprjfiCr], The desert here meant must be that of 
Cobi, as the Indians spoken of are those who dwelt Nth of the rest of the 
Indians, and consequently in the Mts of little Thibet or little Bucharia ; 
Heeren. 1. 1. p. 281. The opinion of Rennel is the same, p. 167, only he 
spells it Kobi, see also Dahlmann, p. 66. 

c. ytVovrai p.vpp.r]Kt<;, B. in a long note quotes the opinions of various 
writers, some of whom consider the story here told as wholly fabulous ; 
otliers that what lldtus calls ants is some species of the marmot. Others con- 
sider that that kind of fox, called by Linnseus the Canis Corsak, the Prairie 
dog, is intended. B. prefers the opinion that it is some species of the hyena, 
or jackall ; considering that the word pypp-g is derived either from the Per- 
sian Mur, an ant; Muress, a great ant, hence mirmisch, a large animal 
like an ant ; or from Myr, which in many Eastern languages, means 
a wild beast. Maltebrun, he adds, considers that in the stoijes of the 
ants and the griffins, nothing more is conveyed than that the natives dur- 
ing their search for gold, have to contend with various wild beasts of the 
desert ; and the fable of the ants arose from the Indians, in their search 
for gold dust, following the traces of the white ants, and their wearing 
the skins of foxes, hyaenas, &c. while that from the ravages of the white 
ants arose the tale of their war with men. Heeren, 1. 1. p. 280, seqq. con- 
cludes that “ anyhow the story, possibly only a caravan legend, such as we 
are told of almost every desert, will not appear out of character to any one 
acquainted with the East, even though it should be pure fiction. It is pos- 
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sible, all the same, that the fable may have some historical foundation, and 
may have taken its rise in the existence of some species of animal, which 
like the Hamster rat, burrows in the earth." &c. From the words tla-'iyap 
avreonf k.t.X. Dahlmann p. 57, infers that we may assuredly determine 
that our author visited Susa, the peculiar residence of the kings of Asia, 
cf. vi. 119, a. c. from his adding, when he is speaking of the so called In- 
dian ants, “ that some of them were in possession of the king of Persia,” 
i. e. in the royal palace. 

d. <Ttipri<f>6pov — funalem camelum, led, or fastened, hy a rope. Cf. Aris- 
toph. Nub. 1302. jEschyl. Agam. 851. 1649, &c. B. 

Ch. chi. — a. TtWapas pypov^, four bones in the leg, Schneider quotes 
from Gesner, who writes from actual observation, in his Hist, of Quad- 
rupeds, p. 165, “ by the 4 knees, I understand A joints, and by the 4 thighs, 
4 bones ; of which there are 3 in the fore legs, and 4 in the hind legs.” B. 
By S. and L. Diet, the words appear to be taken to mean two thighs and 
two shins in each leg. 

Ch. civ. — a. /a£xp« ayoprp SiaXv'criov. about 12 a.m. Cf. ii. 173, 
a. Hdtus’ mistaken ideas on the heat of the morning Sun in the East, ap- 
pear to have arisen, according to Bredow and Mannert, quoted by B., from 
his imagining the earth a plane surface over which the Sun travelled, 
rising in the East, which of course according to his theory would feel the 
heat then most, and passing through a concave heaven ; the extremities of 
which verged all round close to the earth. — See R.’s remarks, p. 9, and 
the paragraph in the preface to this vol. on “ The Non-Planetary Earth of 
Herodotus.” See also Dahlmann, p. 59, seqq., and p. 69. 

Ch. CV. — a. koI trapaXvtcrOat eireXxo/a^ovs, The verb here may either 
be imderstood of the failing, i. e. the breaking of the ropes, or the failing 
of the strength of the male camels. In the 1st sense the passage will be. 
The male camels — that are dragged along hy the rope, become, or, are un- 
fastened, but not both together, that is, the right hand one perhaps first is 
unloosed, and then the left, or vice versa. In the 2nd sense, which appears 
preferable, it will be. The male camels, for they cannot run like the females, 
fail in their strength ; or, are exhausted, being dragged on, not equally, i. e. 
either, not keeping up with the female, or, not together, side by side. B. 
The latter is the sense preferred in S. and L. Diet. 

b. cvSiSdvou fjLaXoKOV ovSev. Cf. iii. 51, a. 

Ch. CVI. — a. Ai S’ to^artoi .... 17 'EAAAs k.t.X. From this passage 
it may be fairly concluded that Hdtus thought, like others of his country- 
men, that Greece was the centre of the universe. B. Cf. the refs, given 
in iii. 104, a, 

b. xpvcrbi airXfTos — Cf. Heeren, Persians, p. 43, seqq., and Persian 
India, p. 281, seqq. “ The lofty chain of Taurus, which encompasses 
little Bucharia and the desert of Cobi is rich in gold ; and not only the 
rivers which flow from it westward, through Great Bucharia, but the 
desert streams which run to the E. and lose themselves in the sand, or in 
inland seas, all carry down gold-sand. Cf. also Dahlmann, p. 67- 
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c. SivSpa .... Kopirov tipia — the cMton tree is here meant. Cf. iii. 47, 
e. Heeren, Persians, p. 58. 

Ch. evil. — a. It is to be remembered that our Author appears never 
to have visited Arabia himself. Cf, ii. 108, kiyovm . , . ‘Apafiioi. Cf. 
also ii. Ill, and ii. 75. and that from chs. 107 — 113 is related probably 
on the authority of some Arabian whom he may have met in Egypt, or one 
of the countries bordering on Arabia. B. Cf. also Dahlmann, p. 51, 52. 

b. X*j8avov. the gnm of the \rj8av, or Cistus Creticus. Heeren, Phoeni- 
cians, ch. iv. p. 95. 

c. oTvpaico — a species of resin, the gum of the Storax officinalis. On the 
commerce of the Phoenicians with Arabia, in spices, perfumes, frankin- 
cense, &c. cf. Heeren, Phoenicians, ch. iv. p. 98, seqq. 

d. S<ln€i vKoimpoi, Heeren, 1. 1. Phoenicians, says, “ it may be doubtful, 
whether the small flyring serpents were anything more than mosquitoes ; or 
the winged insects, similar to bats, anything more than the winged lizards, 
Draco volans, of Linnaeus, so common in that country.” D ahlmann , /. 1. 
appears to consider the story as totally fabulous. 

Ch. CVIIL— a. rov 6tiov g irpavoLtf, Cf. i. 32, c. 

h. iiriKiArKerai — conceives again when already big with young, superfe- 
tates. The hare, as Leuckart observes, has a double uterus, and thus can 
conceive again, though one part of it be filled. B. 

e. g be Si) Xtaiva k.t.X. In this Hdtus is mistaken, as Aristotle, H. A. 
vi, 31, quoted by B., observed; viz. “that the lioness usually brought 
forth 2 young ones at a time, never more than 6, and sometimes only one.” 
Schw. remarks that the lioness at Paris, brought forth 3 times in the same 
year, 1st an abortion, the 2nd time 3 male cubs, the 3rd time 2 female 
cubs. 

d. l(TiKvteTai Karayvdsfxitv. unguibus obstantia lacerando penetrat. B. 
Scratches his way into it, that is, into the sides or coating of the womb ; 
which we must suppose to be of some considerable thickness ; in the same 
manner that an insect, inside a nut, might scratch or eat into it. 

Ch. CX. — a, &r)pia ■nreporra k.t.X. Cf. note d, on ch. 107, above. 

Ch. CXI. — a. ev roio-i 6 Aidmros erpdifn). B. thinks that Ethiopia is 
here meant, and refers to ii. 146, and iii. 97. Heeren, Phoenicians, ch. 
iv. p. 96, that “ India is meant, as thence came the cinnamon or cannella 
into Arabia, thence transported to other countries by the Phoenicians ; the 
fabulous account which he repeats upon the authority of the Phoenicians 
shewing very plainly that tliey made a mystery of its real native country,” 
&c. &c. 

Ch. CXII. — a. X-jSayov, Cf. iii. 107, b. This method of gathering this 
gum prevailed in ancient times, the peasants collecting it from the beards 
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of the goats with combs made for this purpose. It is now gathered, ac 
cording to Toumefort, quoted by L., with a kind of whip with a Ion 
handle and a double thong, which is passed over these plants. By shakin 
and rubbing it over the leaves, the thongs become loaded with an odorife 
rous glue, adhering to the leaves. When saturated with this, they ar 
scraped with a knife, and the substance rolled into a mass.” So als 
Heeren, Phcenicians, ch. iv. 95. 

Ch. CXIII — a* 8vo 8c ycVca otmv k.t.X. The wool from the two sorts 
of sheep of which the breed is composed, that with a long tail, and that 
with a broad, was one of the great articles of merchandize in the Phoenician 
trade. See Heeren, Persians, p. 65. p. 119. 

Ch. CXIV. — a. AIOlottc^ Cf ii. 30, X., iii. 17, fl., 18, a., 97, b, 

Ethiopia and the Malabar coasts of India and the coasts of Arabia are pro- 
bably denoted under the general and celebrated name of Ophir. With 
these coasts, the African, Arabian, and Indian, the Phoenicians carried on 
at first a caravan trade and afterwards a maritime communication, to their 
great profit. The commodities which they imported were ivory, precious 
stones, ebony and gold, to which may be added apes and peacocks ; all sa- 
tisfactorily proving that they visited the countries just mentioned ; espe- 
cially Ethiopia and probably India. Heeren. Phoenic. ch. iii. p. 74, seqq. 
Cf. also p. 245, on the joint participation of the Chaldajans and Phoenicians 
in this trade — “ The men of Dedan (cf. p. 100) were thy merchants and 
went to extensive countries, who gave them in exchange for thy wares, 
horn, ivory and ebony.” — Ezek. xxvii. 15. See also Heeren’s Egyptians, 
ch. iv. p. 381. “Wlien Hdtus visited Egypt, about 30 years after the 
death of Darius, the trade with the interior of Africa and Ethiopia had 
again revived,” &c. &c. On our Author’s notion of Geography, “ Ethio- 
pia extending far to the West,” cf. Dahlmann, p. 66. 

Ch. CXV. — a. ry Atpvrj — Cf. iii. 96, a. 

b. *Hpt8avov K.T.X. That Herodotus here means the R. Eridanus, or 
Padus, now the Po, in the N. of Italy, appears hardly probable ; since re- 
siding at Thurii, he could hardly have remained ignorant of its existence. 
The river intended was probably the Rodaun which flows into the Vistula, 
as Wess., L. and R. agree ; on the banks of the R. the Phoenicians, noted 
as they were for their commercial enterprise, may be supposed to have 
traded for amber ; and their jealousy of any rivals, may have induced them 
to keep the source of their trade in obscurity. Amber is still found on the 
banks of the Rodaun, Others suppose the Dwina^ or the Vistula^ to be 
meant. The Phoenician tin and amber trade is discussed in Heeren, 
(Carthagns. ch. v. p. 167, eeqq.) “ The ancient R. Eridanus was entirely 
fictitious, and every circumstance respecting the trade was mystified by 
fable, commercial jealousy keeping the matter as secret as possible. — Gades 
was the starting point for this traffic — the British and Cassiteridean islands, 
the Scilly, were the seat of the tin trade, but nothing is known beyond 
probable conjecture respecting the native country of amber. To confine 
this trade to a single place is incorrect — it is plain from Pliny that amber 
was a native of many countries or islands in the north of Europe : all the 
districts of Scandinavia were famous for producing it ; there is no reason 
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whj the daring nation, which doubled the Cape of Good Hope and sailed 
from Tyre to Britain might not have reached the Baltic Sea and the coast 
of Prussia.” Heeren, 1. 1. and Phoenicians, ch. iii. p. 68. See also App. 
viii. to the same vol. 

b. Kcuro-iT€pi8as. — Some suppose the Balearic, but Heeren, Mannert, 
and B. think that the Scilly islands are intended. R. p. 4, observes “.that 
Cornwall ought also to be included, and that great changes may have taken 
place in the state of Scilly and Cornwall, since the date of that trafBc. 
There are some curious particulars in Diod. Sic. v. 2, respecting an island 
near the British coast, to which carriages laden with tin came at low water, 
in order to its being embarked in vessels for the continent. The want of 
information of Hdtus on these matters can only be referred to the jealousy 
of the Phoenicians.” The island here spoken of may possibly refer to St, 
Michael’s Mt, near Penzance, accessible at low water. The subject is co- 
piously discussed in Heeren, 1. 1. Carthaginians, p. 167, seqq. He is de- 
cidedly of opinion that the Cassiterides can be no other than the Scilly 
islands. See the foregoing note. Cf. also Dahhnann, p. 67. 

Ch. CXVI. — a. IJ/w 8* Spurov riji Eupwijs — The Northern parts of 
Asia are here meant ; for Europe, according to Hdtus, extended far into 
N. Asia. See R. § 3, p. 34, and Heeren, Asia, vol. i. p. 46, who con- 
siders that Hdtus meant to speak of Siberia and the Mts which separate it 
from Great Tartary, the range namely of the Altai; for it must be remem- 
bered that Hdtus considered the Euxinfe, the Caspian, and the river Phasis, 
as the boundaries of Europe and Asia. In another passage, too, iv. 27, he 
evidently fixes the country of the Arimaspians in the N.E. of Asia. See 
also Dahlmann, 1. 1. 

b. tKTtovypvTTuiv K.T.X. “ Rittcr,” Fork. 281, quoted in the Article Ari- 
maspi, “ sees in the fable of the Arimaspi and griffins the germ of that re- 
lative to the Argonauts and the golden fleece ; suggests that the Arimaspi 
and griffins may be only symbols of two contending parties in some early 
religious war between Turan and Iran ; the griffin being the fabulous 
animal of the Persians ; B. seems of opinion that the story of the gold- 
guarding griffins is an invention on the part of some Eastern Monarch or 
nation, to deter adventurers from prying too closeiy into the goid countries. 
Wilford thinks that the bird of Vischnou in the Indian mytliology, bears 
some resemblance to the griffin of Oriental fable. Asiat. Res. 14. The 
fable of the griffins and Arimaspians is twice noticed by Heeren. See the 
foregoing note, and Scythians, ch. i. p. 273. — “ Whatever might be the 
origin of the fable, in it is to be traced the fact that the mines of the Altaic 
chain and of the adjacent regions were worked at a very early period.” 
See the remarks of Dahlmann, p. 67, 68, and p. 79. For more see the 
Excursus at the end of vol. 2nd of B. On the Arimaspi, see iv. 13 and 
27. 

Cu. CXVII. — a, "Aky]^. “ This story, so improbably told, seems to re- 

late to the Oxus, or to the Ochus, both of which have undergone consider- 
able changes, partly by dams, partly by their own depositions, for they cer- 
tainly flow near the countries of the Chorasmians, the Hyrcanians, and 
Parthians ; but the Sarangaeans, if taken for the people of Zarang, that is. 
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Se^stan, as no doubt they ought to be, are out of the question as to any 
connection with these rivers. But Segistan, as being a hollow tract sur- 
rounded by Mts and having a river of considerable bulk (the Hindmend') 
flowing through it and terminating in a lake, viz. the lake of Zurrah or sea 
of Arius, after forming vast alluvions, may have been confounded with those 
through which the Oxus and Ochus flow." R. p. 195. That the Aces is 
the Oxus of the modems appears to be Heeren’s opinion. Scythians, ch. i. 
p. 276. Cf. also Persians, ch. i. p. 274. 

b. iropt^ ToS <f>6pov. On the financial system of the Persians, cf. i. 153, 
b., 155, d., and Heeren, Persians, ch. ii. p. 405, seqq. “ The end of it 
was in fact no other than to oblige the conquered nations to pay for every 
thing, and provide for the maintenance of the king, the court, and in some 
sense, of all the nation. Hdtus tells us that independently of the tribute, 
the whole Persian empire was divided into portions for the support of the 
king and his army and his suite ; each district being obliged to provide for 
a certain period; i. 192. Inconsequence of this arrangement the pay- 
ments from the provinces were principally made in the fruits and natural 
productions of the earth ; exacted with a reference to the fertility of each 
soil, and its natural advantages,” &c. &c. The embankments on the Aces 
are also noticed p. 411. 

Ch. CXVIII. — a. ■xprjp.aTuraxrOai — agerc de aliqud re, to have some 
bttsiness with, hold a conference with. Cf. vii. 163, b. 

Ch. CXIX. — a. iS/rja-t rrjv hr\ Bavaria. Cf. i. 109, a. 

b. f) S Afitipero K.T.X. Cf. Soph. Antig. 909. In tlie foregoing sen- 
tence, os Kol aXXoTpiwrarot, K.r.X., who is more alien to thee than thy 
children ; cf. ii. 103, ov irpdowam, quoted in Matth. Gr. Gr. § 464. 
“ the superlative sometimes put for the comparative.” 

Ch. CXX. — a. vTrapxoi — a Satrap. Cf. 1, 155, d. 

b. ovTf yap Ti naBitv k.t.X. It appears that Polycrates had given 
offence, by first receiving and then putting to death some Lydians, who 
hsd fled from the power of Oroetes to Samos. Cf. Diod. xxi. B. 

Ch. CXXI. — a. ’Avaxp^ovra k.t.X. After the death of Polycrates, he 
was sent for by Pisistratus to Athens. B. The mention of Anacreon at the 
court of Polycrates is one of the many notices scattered up and down, 
which show the influence of the Tyrants on the arts &c. of Greece ; cf. 
!• 21, a., 59, b., and Hermann’s Pol. Antiq. § 64, &c. 

Ch. CXXII. — a. Mayvya-ly rfj inrip MaidvBpov — “ Added to distin- 
guish it from Magnesia ad Sipylum, in Lydia at the foot of Mt Sipylus, 
to the N.W. of Sardis and E. of Phocaea,” which adds B. is now called 
Magnisa, while the one near the Maeander is called Inebazar. 

b, TloXvKpaTrfi .... os BaXoaxTOKparttiv iirevorfiy. Cf. Thucyd. i. 13. 
See also on this subject Hermann’s Pol. Antiq. | 6. and Heeren’s Res. 
Greece, p. 69, seq. ; and on Minos, Thucyd. i. 4, Diod. Sic. iv. 60, and 
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Aristol. Polit. ii. 7, 2. See also Thirlwall ii. p. 178, &c., and Dahlmann 
p. 116, 117. 

Ch. CXXIII. — a. MoiavSpiot' — He succeeded Polycrates. Cf. iii. 142. 

b. Tov Koa-fuov — the furniture. On (Ee temple of Juno, cf. iii. 60, c. 

c. Xdpvoxos oKTm — A similar stratagem of Hannibal on the Gortynians, 
is told in Corn Nep. Vit. Hann. § 9. Cf. also Thucyd. vi. 46, and 
Cicero, de Off. iii. 14. Valck. 

d. KOTo&Jaas K.T.X. Eustathius, on Odyss. viii. 447, observes that 
before the invention of locks, it was the custom to fasten doors, boxes, &c., 
with cords or thongs, tied in knots, the most difficult to be loosed. Schw. 

Cii. CXXIV. — a. iravToit] eytvtro k.t.X., in omnes se formas vertehat ; 
she used all possible entreaties, or endeavours — obsecrans Polycratem, domo 
ne abiret. Sfoptvrj being understood. Cf. also vii. 10, d., and ix. 108. 
Valck. 

Ch. CXXV. — a. Aij/ioioJSta — Cf. iii. 129. 

b. oi SvpijAcoixr .... Tvpawoi, Gelo and Hiero are meant, the latter of 
whom flourished cir. 478 B.C., not long before tlie time when Hdtus 
composed his history. fieyaXoTrpeirtLriv — Cf. the definition given of it in 
Aristot. Rhetoric, i. 9, § 12. apery cv Sanavypjcun fieydOoxK ttou/tooJ. 

c. ovK a(uiK arrrjY^uK, in a way not proper, that is, too dreadful, to be 
told. The death alluded to was probably flaying, practised upon criminals 
before their crucifixion, cf. vii, 238, as also beheading was, vi. 30. Wess. 

Ch. CXXVI. — a. vtrb Mi^. arrapaipypevovi k.t.X. Cf. iii. 61, a., seqq., 
and Heeren, as there quoted. The Magians, as has been observed, were a 
Median race, and it was natural for the Medes, when the true stock of 
C}rrus had ended in Cambyses, to aim at a resumption of their ancient 
sway. The commotions which ensued were so vast as to be felt throughout 
all Asia. 


b. Ttya ayyaprjiav — one of the mounted couriers, who conveyed the Royal 
mandates to the Satraps, and their dispatches to the Court, and who had, cf. 
Blomf. on Matt. v. 41, authority to press horses and carriages for the 
Royal post, and when necessary could compel the personal attendance 
of their owners. Cf. viii. 98. Xenoph. Cyr. viii. 6, 17. Joseph Antiq. 
xiii. 3. The word is perhaps derived from the Persian Hanjar, the 
dagger worn by the courier as the insignia of his office. Cf. Heeren 
Persians, ch. ii. p. 424. 

c. vTTfuras — from the obsolete verb wjrio}, from tat, t^a>, colloco — Whence 
privately placing men in ambush against him. Cf. vi. 103. Schw., and 
Matth. Gr. Gr. § 211, under lypu. 

Ch. CXXVIL — a. ix ... . -nji Wtirp — openly, straightforwardly ; used 
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adverbially. Cf. ii. 161. c. and ix. 57. tOtly rix^j}’ “ By artful surprise 
only could Darius venture to attack Oroetes.” See Dahlmann’s remarks, 
p. 117, on the policy of Darius towards this powerful rebel, “whose 
previous conduct, as well as whose fate, had already shewn the internal 
weakness of the empire.” 

b. Toy ^iXtoi fify .... iSopv<f>6p<oy. “ The court of the Satrap was 
formed on that of the monarch, and all its ceremonial the same, only less 
magnificent. They had their harems, and a numerous attendance of 
household troops, distinct from the king's soldiers, and consisting in part or 
altogether of Persians.” In i. 192, the wealth of Tritantsechmes, Satrap 
of Babylon, is spoken of. Cf. also ii. 98, a. A little below on vwo<rra«, 
cf. ix. 34, c. 

Ch. CXXVIII. — a. sareXdiijSavc. Cf. i. 46, a. 

b. vrcpuupedftevov, taking off the seal or cover, undoing the fastening of 
each of the letters. Cf. Heeren, Persians, ch. ii. p. 423. “ To take care 

of the king’s interests there were also attached to the court of each satrap 
royal scribes, to whom were issued the king’s commands, and by whom 
they were communicated to the satrap. The commands thus conveyed 
required the most prompt obedience, and the smallest resistance was 
accounted rebellion,” &c. 

Ch. CXXIX. — a. Alyxmuity roiiv SoKtovrat, k.t.X. As the healing 
art was but little practised among the Persians, it is probable that afteh 
Cambyses had added Egypt to the empire, they obtained their physicians 
thence ; especially as the art was much practised there. Cf. ii. 84. B. 

b. irapoKowra's — having chanced to hear, having heard accidentally. 
<t>bavp<jys ix- being ill, as in vi. 135, but in the following ch. <f>X.. ix- 
ri)Qnpf, knew his art hut badly, had brU a poor knowledge of it. Cf. vi. 
94. 

Ch. CXXX. — a. rr^QidJjuy iTrtord/xevot — he appeared to Darius to dis- 
semble, though he knew the art full well; inundptyot being taken 
for Kourcp iirurrdpcycK. Schw. This method appears preferable to that 
of Wess. who t^es the words conjointly, he appeared to know how to 
dissemble. 

b. S>s oi hrjtTpfil/f, sc. iovrov, aut to wpay/ta. Schw. 

c. o Si fuv irtIpfTO .... imotrpre. but he ( Democedes ) asked him 
whether he intentionally gave him a double evil (i. e. 2 pair of fetters, 
instead of one,) because he had cured him. 

d. vroTVTTOvara k.t.X. Cf. ii, 136, c., where the word is used in the 

same sense of dipping a vessel down into anything, to fill it. Cf. Aria- . 
toph. Aves, 1145. The words too )(pv<rov crvy Ogng, B. confesses himself 
unable to explain. The emendation of Toup is Trjy xpxxro&qKupf, or of 
Caisford, is tov ^wyy, into the money-chest, makes the sense 

plain. 

2 D 
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e. (rrar^pai — By this the Attic gold coin, so called, is intended, equal 
in value to the Daric (the coin, no doubt, with which Democedes was 
paid, cf. iii. 96, c.) that is, to 20 drachmae or 16s. 3d. It is said to 
have been first coined by Croesus in Lydia, i. 94, b. ; but be this as it 
may, the stater of Croesus was the first gold coinage with which the 
Gks were acquainted. In later times the tetradrachm = 3s. 3d., was 
also called stater, Matth. xxvii. 27, but it is doubted whether it bore 
the name in the flourishing times of the Athenian Republic. Smith’s 
Diet, of Antiq. Drachma, Aurum, &c. 

Ch. CXXXI. — a. irorpc awu\(TO — teas oppressed or ill treated by a 
harsh father. B. 

b. ixarov fivftoy. 100 minas = 410^. ; the mina being = 41. Is. 3d., 
according to Mr. Hussey; and ‘the Talent = 243/. 15s. The greatness 
of this pension seems improbable, considering that it is said to have been 
given before the Persian War, after which Athens, when far more rich, 
could afford but two drachmas per diem to an ambassador. See Aristoph. 
Acham. 66. and cf. Plut. 408. The conjecture of Dahlmann, p. 36, 
appears probable ; that Hdtus was thus informed by the Crotoniats, during 
his stay in Magna Grsecia ; and they would be likely to exaggerate the 
fame of, and pension granted to, their countryman. 

c. KOI ’Apycioi ijKovov k.t.X. — Cf. Muller’s Dorians, ii. ch. 6, “ On the 
music of the Dorians.” He particularly mentions Sacadas, about B.C. 588, 
who wrote poetry, composed music, and played Ijrric songs and elegies to 
the flute, pp. 334. 345 ; also Ariston, an ancient flute player of Argos, and 
Hierax. 

Ch. CXXXII. — a. 6/xorpdjrc^os — Cf. Heeren, Persians, ch. ii. p. 394, 
seqq. — speaking of the courtiers of superior rank who were distinguished 
by the general appellation of the friends, the kinsmen or the servants of the 
king, titles which under every despotic government are imderstood to con- 
fer a high degree of importance. They were commonly called hniyuot and 
hpjompxn, or also ovyycms, not always implying a real consanguinity with 
the king, but only a certain dignity, see Esther iii. 2, 3, “ those who stood 
in the king’s gates,” the courtiers and great officers ; and in p. 190 of the 
same vol. — speaking of the site of the palace of Persepolis, — the building, 
that is, which was destined, according to the customs of the Persians, for 
the entertainment of the grandee* of the court on occasions of solemn fes- 
tival. That such was the custom of the court of Persia, there is no ques- 
tion — see Esther i. 3, 4. 

Ch. CXXXIII.— a. ’Atoo-<7|;— Cf. iii. 88, c. 

Ch. CXXXIV. — a. aviavopJvtf yap k.t.X. Cf. Odyss. ii. 315, and Lu- 
cretius iii. 447 — 

“ Praeterea, gigni pariter cum corpore, et \ma 
Crescere sentimus, pariterque senescere mentem,” &c. Valck. 

b, liriOvptia yap k.t.X. Cf. Athenaeus xiv. c. 18. p. 652, where other 
causes also are mentioned, and.Thirlwall ii. c. xiv. p. 191, seqq. And on 
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the effects of the war with Greece upon Persia, Heeren, Persians, ch. ii. 
p.351. 

Ch. CXXXV. — a, koX aifia «ros k.t.X. Cf. II. xix. 242 — Avtik 
afjui fivOoi oyv, tctA.€oto 8c Ipyov, Wess. 

i. oKCDs Tc — This, cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 531, obs. 2, is put for o-kottciv 

or ^i/AcXcur^ai, okcds On hrLTrXa cf. i. 94, g, 

c. cs Ta 8<upa . . . ovfijiaXKUcrBaLy ad ilia dona^ s. donis illiSf sese adjec- 
turum onerariam navem, is the later interpretation given' by Schw. ; but 
because the words irpos 8c will then be superfluous, Baehr prefers his earlier 
rendering, ad transferenda dona^ &c. (rvfxpaXtcrdai ;(piJ/xaTa, contribute 
money y is also used in vii. 39. 

d. IntZpaydiiv — eagerly receiving or siezing, c5 Ion. for ov, sui ipsius ; in 
this place it loses its accent as being an enclitic. Schw. Cf. Matth, Gr. Gr. 
§ 147, obs. 3, 

Ch. CXXXVI. — a, *\raXiri<s — By Italy^ found also in iv. 15. vi. 

126. viii. 62, Hdtus does not intend to designate all that we now caU 
Italy, but only the S. part, colonized by the Grks, and afterwards called 
Magna Graecia. B. The name of Italy appears not to have been applied 
to the whole of the country till the time of Polybius, by whom it is used in 
that extended application. 

h, Ik fnprru>vY)^ ArjpoKT^eo^y out of favour or kindness towards Demo~ 
cedes ; the genitive being here used objectively ; cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. 367. 
Schw. 

Ch. CXXXVn. — a. dyopo^ovra, foro versantem, Cf. ii. 35. iii. 139. 
iv. 164. B. On this and the following ch. see the remarks of Dalilmann, 
p. 36. on the inference tlience to be drawn that our author’s history was 
written in Italy and at an advanced age. 

b. Kw<: ravra .... irepLvPpia-Oai ; how will it satisfy or please Kg 

Darius^ or, how will Kg Darius be pleased to be insulted in this manner ? 
Cf. viii. 70. Wess. After ^ understand avrovy if you de~ 

prive ue of him^ or, take him from us, Schw. 

c. dppoarat . . . ywatKa. that he was engaged to marry the daughter y &c. 
Observe, dppo^eiv rtvd tlvl desponsare mulierem alicuiy cf. ix. 1 08 ; dpfto^c- 
o^ai rwa sibi puellam desponsarey s. uxorem ducere. Cf. v. 32. 47. vi. 65 ', 
Milo the noted Athlete, said to have been 7 times crowned at the Pythian 
Games, and 6 at the Olympic, was a pupil of Pythagoras, died about 500 
B.C. B. Cf. Thirlwall, ii. p. 145. 153. 

Ch. CXXXIX. — a, ttoXcW . . . n-pumjv k.t.X, On the power and 
wealth of Samos, cf. iii, 59. 60, and Thirlwall, ii. p. 178. By oiarparevo- 
P^oiy in the follo\ving sentence, are meant the same as ot InLKovpoiy }merce^ 
nariesy in iii. 4, a. On Syloson cf. ii. 182. and iii. 39. B. 
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d. iii/tero—was for buying it, would fain have bought it. B, Cf. i. 68,/. 
aXXuK, simply, plainly, gratis. See S. and L. Diet. 

Ch. CXL. — a. €v€py€Trji — cf. viii. 85. The Persian title of those who 
had conferred any benefit on the Monarch, or done the state good service, 
whose names also were enrolled in the records, and to whom great honour 
was paid, was Orosangae. B. An instance of such an honour being con- 
ferred occurs in Holy Writ ; the name of Mordecai, Esther vi. 1, being in- 
scribed “ in the book of the records of the Chronicles,” from which Chro- 
nicles, Diaries, or Memoirs of the reign of Ahasuerus, cf. Esther ii. 23. x. 2, 
it is hot an improbable opinion that the Bk of Esther is itself a translated 
extract. Such were kept by the kings of Israel and Judah. With regard 
to those of the Persians, kept by the royal Scribes, see the highly interesting 
account given in Heeren’s Persians, p. 86, seqq., and v. 58, c. vii. 61, a., 
and on the Euergetse, Persians, ch. i. p. 276. 

b. irpoaiSivpai, I owe honour ox gratitude, Cf. i. 61, e. 

c. Tis r) ovScis — few or none, that is, almost nobody. Cf. Persius 

Sat. i. 3. “ Vel duo, vel nemo.” 

Ch. CXLI. — a. 'Ordvea. Cf. iii. 68, 80. (xreXXtiy, to fit out, or, pre- 
pare. Cf. Blomf. Gloss. iEsch. Pers. 615. B. 

Ch. CXLII. — a, ovk ^tytvtro, whose wish was not allowed or granted 
to him — did not turn out successfully to him. Cf. i. 78, vii. 4, 8, v. 51, 
&c. B. 

b. hfid Si TO. Tip ireXas k.t.X., but what I blame, or, reprove, in my 
neighbour, i. e. in another, / myself will not, as far as lies in me, do. 
Cf. vii. 136. Wess. 

Ch. CXLIII. — a, m Sg , . . , Sda-wv, under pretence of giving as 
account of the treasure. Souvot Xdyov, cf. also viii. 100, c. 

b, \vK(ipn]TOi, Afterwards made Governor of the Island by the'Persians. 
Cf. V. 27. 

Ch. CXLVIII. — a. iiarXiei is AanfScupom. From iii. 54, 56, and 
47, it seems that . friendship anciently existed between Samos and Lace- 
daemon ; though afterwards broken off by hostilities hetween them. 
Hence Meeandrius retired to Sparta, and as the Samian exiles came to 
ask aid of Lacedaemon, so now he trusted, through the help of Sparta, 
to recover his power at Samos. B. 

b. Tiiuaplrjv, aid, assistance. Similarly dsed in Thucyd. i. 58. Valck. 

Ch. CXLIX. — a, (rayrjvtva-avres — sweeping with a drag-net. On this 
manner of taking the inhabitants of an island, cf. vi. 31, and Heeren, 
Persians, ch. ii. p. 340. After speaking of the custom of transplantadon 
among the Persians, cf. ii. 104, a., and i. 155, d, he says, “ in the case of 
islanders it was even their custom to make a sweep of the inhabitants. 
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Thb army of conquerors was formed in a line, extending across the 
island, and drove everything before it, which bore the human form, 
leaving a desert behind. It is the characteristic of despotism, says Mon- 
tesquieu, to cut down the tree in order to get at the ftuit.” Thirlwall, 
iL c. 14, p. 195, remarks, “ Syloson was put in possession of — a desert ; 
the solitude he had made passed into a proverb : iicriTt SvXo<r(ovros evpv- 
; which however Strabo, xiv. p. 638, supposes to have arisen out 
of the desolating tyranny of Syloson himself. It was at length repeopled ; 
but the sun of Samos never rose again with its pristine lustre.’’ 

Ch. cl. — a. BaPvXxivtoi AWon^cav, According to the Oxfd. Tab., 
Darius Hystaspes 521 — 485 B.C., and this revolt 518 B.C. Prideaux 
places it in 517 B.C. ; “for,” he observes, “in the beginning of the 
3rd year of Darius we learn from the Prophet Zechariah, i. 11 — 15, 
that the whole empire was then in peace ; and therefore the revolt could 
not then, have happened ; and the message of Sharezer and Regein- 
Melech from Babylon, Zech. vii. 1 — 3, proves the same for that year also. 
And therefore it could not be till the 5th year that this war broke out, &c.” 
Cf. also Clinton’s Fast. HeU. i. p. 379. 

b, KOI T§ Topoxg. Cf. iii. 126, a. “ How grievously the Babylonians 
felt the Persian yoke is proved by this their general revolt at the com- 
mencement of the reign of Darius, who after the capture of Babylon, by 
the stratagem of Zopyrus, demolished the greater part, if not the whole, of 
its outward walls.” Heeren, Babylon, ch. i. p. 169. 

c. iTrocrja-av TotdvSe k.t.X. “ Hereby,” remarks Prideaux, 1. 1., “ was 
very sigpiaUy fulfilled the Prophecy of Isaiah, xlvii. 9, “ That two things 
should come to them in one day, the loss of children and widowhood, and 
that these should come upon them in their perfection, for the multitude of 
their sorceries, and the great abundance of toeir enchantments.” See also 
the rest of Prideaux’s remarks on this taking of Babylon. 

Ch. CLI. — a. tovs wpopaxtivas — Cf. i. 164, a. 

Ch. CLIII. — a. iw cnra dvSpwv k.t.X. Cf. iii. 70, seqq. and 80, a. 

b. rjfiwvunf fiia ertKf, This was so rare an occurrence as to be con- 
sidered a pro^gy : by Aristotle, H. A. vi. 24, it is altogether denied. 

B. 


c. TO ppifjxK. In applying this word here to the young of a beast, 
our author copies Homer ; cf. II. xxiii. 266. Ppitjw ypiovov Kvtov<rav. 

Wess. 

d. 7T/JOS TO ... . .... jrpos ryv <f>yprp> — The prepos. irpb^ here 

signifies secundum, according to, on occasion of. Cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. 

§ 591, 8. 

e. hrtav irtp rjpLovoi — The particle Trep, cf. L., quoted in the Oxford Tr., 
gives great force to the expression; “when mules, though mules, i. e. 
when mules, barren as they are, should breed and so in Horn. 11. xx. 
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65, rd Tt anryfovai 6toi vtp, which the Gods, as many as there are, &c. 
See S. and L. Diet. irep. 

Ch. CLIV. — a. KOftra , cu dyaSotpyLax .... ripjunrrxa. This word, 
used in iii. 160, and i. 67, seems particularly applied to noble deeds 
wrought for one's country or sovereign, Kopra .... ct to k.t.X., noble 
deeds are held worthy of honour in a very great degree. Cf. iii. 140, a. 

Ch. CLV. — a. 'Acravptout — the Babylonians. Cf. i. 102, 6., 193, a. 

b. I^^Xdxras ruv ^pevuv, have you not lost your reason, or, gone out of 
your mind ? lit. have you not sailed out of your mind ? A natural figure 
of speech to the Maritime lonians ; cf. vi. 12. Yalck. In the following 
sentence Ei .... virepfrWta, if I had disclosed to you. Cf. i. 107, a. 
The imperfect in Ionic ended in — eas — co — tt, as in tiie plusq. perf. e. g. 
vwfperiata, Herod, iii. 155. vpoerWft, Tiii. 49. dvtee, iv. 125. Matth. 
Gr. Gr. § 212, 7. 

c. rp pfj rmv (rmv Seijirg, Here ra o'a has the same sense as erv, su- 
bandi p-tp^, nisi tuce defuerint partes : unless there be a failing on your 
part. So in Tiii. 140, to vpirepov is equivalent to vp.w. Schw. 

d. Tas /iaXavdypat, the keys. This was the hollow piece of iron, or key, 
which was used to lay hold of and draw the ftdXavos, the bolt or peg, out 
of the PaXoa/oSoKT], the hole in the extremity of the /xo;(Xof or bar, through 
the extremity of which the jSoXavos, or pin, passed. The bar stretched 
across the gate, and was secured by the 0dXavoi, which could not be with- 
drawn from its place, the /SoXovoSokt;, without the proper key, /SoXavetypo, 
to lay hold of it with. Cf. Thucyd. ii. 4, and Araold’s note. Cf. also 
Thucyd. iv. 111. 

Ch. CLVI. — a, hrurrptffMpa/oe — turning about and looking back, as if 
in fear of pursuit, br/, scilicet, forsooth. Valck. 

b. ov yap bi] ... . Karaitpoi^trax, for he surely shall not escape with 
impunity. Cf. iii. 36, a. Stef, t. )3otiX. cf. vii. 234, b. 

Ch. CLVII. — a. irdvra bg ev k.t.K. On this expression, cf. i. 
122, a. 

Ch. CLVIII. — a. tos t« K«ro-ias k.t.X. “ The Cissian or Susian gate, 
cf. R. p. 357, must surely have been on East front of the city, as Susa 
lay to the East, and from the position of the Persian troops, the Be- 
lidian gate was near it ; for they were stationed opposite these gates, and 
matters would ,be so contrived, as to facilitate, as much as possible, the 
junction of the two bodies of troops which were first to enter the city, as a 
kind of forlorn hope. The other gates at which the feints were made, the 
first the Ninian towards Ninus, or Nineveh, to the North ; the Chaldsean 
to the South ; (B. thinks to the E. as that side of the city was particularly 
the residence of the Chaldmans, see Heeren, Babylon, p. 175 ;) and per- 
haps those of Semiramis to the N. East.” So also, cf. i. 181, a., it may be 
doubted, from the position of what is now considered to be the Birs 
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Nimrod, whether the Belidian gates were not on the W. side, as thither, to 
the temple of Belus, as to the nearest place of refuge, the besieged would 
most p^bably have fled. 

Ch. CLIX. — a. TO T«xos wcputXf k.t.X. “As soon as Darius was 
master of the place, he took away all their hundred gates, cf. Jeremiah 
li. 53, and beat down their w^ls, cf. Jer. 1. 15, 41, 44, 48, from 
200 cubits, their former height, to 50 ; and of these walls only, 
Strabo and otliers are to be understood, when speaking of the walls of 
Babylon as no more than 50 cubits high. The inhabitants he gave to be 
a spoil to his Persians, who had before been their slaves, according to the 
prophecy of Zechariah, ii. 9.” Prideaux, Pt. i. bk. iii ; cf. i. 178, 
a., seqq. 

Ch. CLX. — a. koI 8wpd k.t.X. Cf. iii. 84, a., 140, a. 

6. os cv Alyujmp »c.t.X. Cf. Thucyd. i. 109. This happened in the 7th 
jeu of Artaxerxes i. 458 B.C. Cf. Prideaux Connect. Pt. i. bk. v., and 
Clinton’s Fast. HeU. i. p. 50. 

c. Mcyo^v^ov Si ... . ZuTTupos, os k.t.X. This happened 425 B.C., in 
the 7th year of the Peloponnesian War. Cf. also iv. 43, and Ctesias 
Excerpt. Persic. § 43, referred to by Baehr. 


END OF THE THIRD BOOK. 
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SCYTHIA AND DARIUS’ EXPEDITION THITHER— THE GREEK 
COLONIES ON THE COAST OF LIBYA, AND THE VARIOUS 
TRIBES OF LIBYA. 


Ch. I. — a. hri liKv$ai .... tXxuris, 508 — 507 B.C. Oxfd. Tables ; 
cf. also Clinton’s Fast. Hell. i. p. 579 ; but according to Thirlwall and 
Prideaux, 513 B.C. On the causes of Darius' invasion of Scythia, and 
the antecedent question of the probability or improbability of his ever 
having done so at all, cf. iv. 83, a., 118, a. In connection with Bk. iv., 
the two chs. on the Scythians in vol. ii. of Heeren’s Asiatic Nations should 
be read throughout ; also Niebuhr’s Geog. Researches on Herodotus, and 
Dahlmann, p. 118 — 122. 

b. OK KOI irpoTtpov /M)i tlffijrai K.r.X. Cf. i. 6, b., 15, a., 103, d,, and 
particularly iv. 11, a. srdvos, a battle or action, Cf. vi. 114, a. 

Ch. II. — a. ittpuni^aanei-^lacmg the bUnd men at equal distances 
all round, Cf, iv. 202. 

b, TO , , , . hrurrafievov — the cream, that which floats on the surface 
of the milk, 

Ch. III. — a, rdcftpov opv^fievoi k.t.X. Rennel, p. 95, observes ; 
“ Hdtus speaks again of the same trench in c. 20, as the E. boundary of 
the Royal Scythians. No Mts., however, are marked in any position cor- 
responding to the above idea ; and we have never heard of any Mts. of 
Tauris, save those within the Krimea. It is probable, therefore, that the 
trench intended was that which shut up the peninsula. In this case, 
therefore, some other word than mountains should be read ; and the trench, 
a fortification implying a rampart too, would have been drawn from the 
Palus Moeotis to die opposite shore of Tauris.” The Palus Mceotis, or 
Sea of Azov, cf. iv. 86, c. On the derivation of the name, &c., see Ar- 
ticle Mceotis Class. Diet., and the extracts there given from Creuzer, &c. 
Briefly, the name is a connecting link between the early religion of India 
and the countries of the West, the slimy waters of the Mceotis oi Mother of 
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the Euxine, iv. 45, 86, a type of the primitiTe slime from which the world 
was supposed to be formed ; the name Moeotis being identical with the 
Moiitf, Terra Mater, or Isis of the Eg 3 rpdana, the Man-, of Sanchoniatho, 
limus, the primitive slime, and the root to be found in the Sanscrit 

Maha — Mai, Magna Mater. 

Ch. V. — a. Tapyiraxtv. “The Targitaus of Herodotus has in its root 
some affinity to the name Turk ; as that of Paralatae, the tribe descended from 
his youngest son, has to Perlas, or Berlas, the tribe last in rank of those 
descended from Turk. Targitaus was the S. of Jupiter; Turk of Japhet. 
Cf. Rennel, p. 73. So also Hammer, quoted by B., considers that Turk and 
Targitaus are the same with Togarmah, the S. of Gomer, the S. of Japhet, 
Gen. X. 3, in whom also the name of Thor is traceable. On the construction 
of the 1st sentence of this ch. Si ^KvOai .... a-<f>iTtpoy, cf. Matth. 
Gr. Gr. § 539, obs. 2, and 631, 2, under Anacolntha, Sometimes the con- 
struction of a proposition which properly is independent, is connected with 
a parenthesis, and has the infinitive, because the verb in the parenthesis 
governs the infinitive. o>s 8^ S/cvffai key ova- 1 , veoir. airdyrtav i0v€o>v 
tlvat TO arfrirtpov. Cf. iv. 95. o>s 8< lyii rruvOdvopai k.t.X. 

b. AeiTTo^oiV (c.T.X. According to Pelloutier, Hist, of the Celts i. p. 136, 
the termination xais signifies son. These names, Reichard, also quoted 
by B., endeavours to trace in those of different towns at the present time ; 
as from Aciiro^. Lipowetz in the province of Kiev ; from ’Apirof. Aparka 
in Tula ; from KoXo^, Kolomna, &c. &c., with more ingenuity probably 
than truth. 

c. adyapiv — Cf. i. 215, b, 

Ch. VI.— a. SxoXdrovs. Cf. iv. 11, a. 

Cii. VII. — a. SiSoaOai Si ol Sia toCto — not because he would not live 
through the year, but, on account of the danger, this reward was given to 
him who had properly watched it. L. with whom Baehr appears to agree, 
as he adds no more, merely quoting Schw., “ that the meaning of the 
passage is not sufficiently clear.” The words Sia roOro, however, as Hdtus 
is not speaking of keeping awake, but of falling asleep during the watch, 
appear hardly to bear the sense assigned by L., besides which the suppo- 
sition of their having to give so great a portion of land annually to the 
wakeful sentinel would involve some difficulty. It may perhaps be in- 
ferred that the land was given to him who fell asleep during his watch, 
from the idea that the slumber was supernatural, arid therefore that the 
sleeper would soon be called away from the earth, till which time he was 
assigned this portion of land for his maintenance ; and this, as means, 
doubtless, were provided to fulfil the prediction of his speedy death, 
would not be Img in his possession. SimUar customs are alluded to in 
Ovid. Metam. xv. 616, &c. Cfi also Livy ii. 5. 

b. vrrb ‘irreptau — Cf. iv> 31. 

Ch. VIII. — a. Trjpvovea — B., from Pliny H. N. iv. 3, and Pomp. Mela 
iii. 6, 15, concludes that the Kingdom of Geryon was not, as some 
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suppose, in Ambracia, but in the S. of Spain, and that the Island Erythia 
is the present hla de Leon. Such also seems to be the idea of Heeren. 
See his remarks in Phoenicians, ch. ii. p. 31, cf. also the Classical 
Journal iii. 140. For the astronomical explanation of this, part of the 10th 
labour of Hercules, according to the theory of Dupuis, cf. ii. 42, e., see 
the very interesting Article Hercules, Class. Diet. “ In the 10th month 
the sun enters the sign Taurus ; the constellation Orion, now sets ; the 
herdsman, or conductor of the oxen of Icarus, also sets ; as does likewise 
the Eridanus, &c. Now in his 10th labour Hercules slew Busiris,,here 
identical with Orio, and in this same labour bore away from Spain the oxen 
of Geryo, and arrived in Italy, &c. &c.” 

b, *HpaxXi7&t)v arrr}\i<i}v. Cf. ii. 33, e. 

c. TOY 8< ’OKcavov K.r.X, Cf. ii. 23, a. 

Ch. IX. — a. rriv ‘YXaiijv — “ Hylaea was the name of the peninsula now 
called Jamhoylouk, adjacent to Taurica on the N.W. formed by the lower 
part of the Borysthenes, the Euxine, the gulf of Carcinitis and the river 
Hypacyris, hod. the Kalauczac, which flowed into it.” This tract, unlike 
the rest of maritime Scythia, had trees in it; iv. 193. This is not only 
confirmed by Pliny, but by Baron Tott in modem times.” R. p. 63. 

Ch. X. — a. rov luxrrrjpa rrpc&iiavra, shewiny her the way of fitting on 
the girdle. B., following the reading of Gaisfd. and ScW. instead of 

irpooStfovTO. 

h. rtjs iwuTToXiji — mandati, his orders ; cf. vi. 50, and Blomfield’s Gloss, 
ad iEsch. P. V. B. 

c. rb Si) /iovrov fc.T.X. — hoc igitur tinum matrem parasse Scythce, s. in 
Scythce conmodum instituisse. Be 

Ch. XI. — a. 'MauT<raycT*m> . . . 'Apo^ea k.t.X. “ The settlements which 
Herodotus assigns to the Scythians proper extend from the Danube to the 
Tanais, or Don, around which several other tribes had their residence.— 
The Scythians, or in their own language Skolots, had not always inherited 
this tract of country, but were reported, by historical tradition, preserved 
among themselves, to have come from the E. Being pressed by another 
people the Massagetae, they crossed the R. Araxes, (that is, here probably, 
the fVolga,) expelled the Cimmerians, and took possession of their settle- 
ments, which they still retained in the age of our historian. From time 
to time they made irruptions into the S. of Asia ; and in a great expedi- 
tion against the remains of the Cimmerians, they even conquered the 
Medes about 70 years before Cyrus, kept the whole of Asia Minor for 28 
years, and extended their excursions to Egypt, whose king Psammitichus 
was obliged to buy them off.” Heeren, Scythians, ch. i. p. 257. In s 
note on p. 258, he expresses his agreement with Michaelis and Schlozer, in 
considering this famous invasion of the Scythians to be identical with But 
of the Chddsans, i. 181, d. See also on this invasion the re&. given in 
iv. 1, b., and on the Massagetae, i. 201, a. 
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b. Kifiit€piu>v — Cf. the preceding note. Niebuhr considers them to be 
Mongols ; how much of W, Scythia they occupied is unknown, but it ap- 
pears that their possessions extended Westward, at least to the River Tyras 
or Dneister ; respecting the walls, &c., still found in the time of Hdtus 
under the name of Cimmerian, he does not say they were in the peninsula, 
bnt the context implies it, and it is not improbable that he had seen them, 
&c. R. p. 74. 

c. fitfbi. irpoi irdAAovs x.t.X. — T here is no need to omit or alter Sco/mvov. 
The ellipsis may be supplied by understanding TrpTjyfux i<rri Stofievov, the 
thing requires, the case demands, that this should be done. Cf. i. 79, a. 
Schw. 

d. irorafiZv Tupijr. — ^hod. the Dniester, “ still called Tyral near its 
mouth.” Cf. iv. 51. Heeren, 1. 1. p. 257. 

Ch. XII. — a. Kin/iipiia ret^. . . . Ilopd. Kififi , — As Tct;(os bears the 
meaning of a town, as well as of a fort or castle, iv. 46, it is possible, that 
by the Kifufs. rcixca here spoken of, may be meant the town Cimmerium, 
now Eski Krim, i. e. old Krim. This was in the interior of the Tauric 
Chersonex. The place that bore the name of the “ Cimmerian Ferry” 
was probably at the mouth of the Cimmerian Bosphorus. R. p. 74, men- 
tions that Baron Tott saw, in the mountainous parts of the Krimea, ancient 
castles, &c. perhaps, originally at least, they are the works here alluded to. 

b. Bocnropov Kifi/tipuK. hod. the Straits of Caffa, or, Theodosia : by 
some called the Straits of -Z abac he ; and by the Italians, according to B., 
the Bocca di S. Giovanni. 

c. StvuTn; wdXis K.r.X. It stood on the E. coast of Paphlagonia ; hod. 
Sinud, or Sinob ; a Milesian colony founded 632 B.C., and the Mother 
city of Trapezus and several other cities. See Hermann’s P. A. § 78. All 
the Gk colonies on the coast of the Black Sea — appropriating to themselves 
the navigation and commerce of that Sea, infusing life and activity into the 
tribes of the North; and opening a connexion with the most remote coun- 
tries of the East — were colonies from Miletus. See the very interesting 
ch. in Heeren, on the Commerce of the Scythians, p. 282. 

Ch. XIII. — a. ’Apurrir /^ — He is said to have flourished about 580 B.C., 
bnt must have been much earlier, if what is said in c. 15 is to be considered 
true, and probably Hdtus considered him as much earlier. He wrote an 
epic poem on the Aiimaspi, in 3 bks, 6 of the verses of which are pre- 
served by Longinus, § 10. Ritter, Vorhalle, p. 271, considers that the 
legend concerning him, was derived from the ancient doctrine of Buddha, 
concerning the immortality and transmigration of the soul ; as a similar 
account concerning Buddha is believed among the Indians, cf. iv. 53, d. 
The same origin he assigns to the fables of Zalmoxis, iv. 95, Epimenides, 
Pythagoras, and Abaris. Heeren, 1. 1. p. 273, fixes Aristeasat about 200 
years before Herodotus, and remarks, that we see by the account here 
given of the poet, to what high antiquity the commerce of the Greek co- 
lonies of the Pontus Euxinus with Eastern Asia must be referred. See 
also Dablmann, p. 78, 79, and 119. 
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b. 'laxn^vai, Cf. i. 201, a., iv. 25, d. On the Arimaspi, cf. iv. 27, 
32. On the GrifBns, iii. 116, 6. The Hyperboreans, a name applied 
pretty indiscriminately by ancient writers to every nation far to the North, 
are (hscussed at length by Rennel, p. 150, seqq. He calls them the ineog- 
nitee of Herodotus, but appears to conclude, that, according to our author’s 
extended dimensions of Europe he meant to include in it the Hyperboreans, 
and that by them are represented the Russians and Siberians, and parti- 
cularly those of the latter, who dwell on the upper parts of the rivers Oby 
and Irtish. Cf. also iv. 33, a. There is a very interesting extract from 
Muller's Universal History in the Article Hyperboreans of the Class. Diet. 
By “ a sea,” up to which their country extended appears to be meant a 
Northern Ocean. This is largely discussed in Rennel, p. 148, seqq. See 
Dahlmann, p. 86. He appears to consider that our Author glances at 
Hecatasus in ” his jests about the Hyperboreans.” 

c. cirt Tg vorCy daXarray . — TTte S. Sea, so called in opposition to the N. 
Sea or Mediterranean, ii. 158, h., was the same as the Red Sea, in its 
wider sense, the great Ocean between Africa and India. Cf. i. \, b. 
Here, however, it is generally agreed that the name must be taken of the 
Euxine, as being the South Sea in respect to the Northern or Frozen 
Ocean. B. The same is also plainly the opinion of Rennel, L L and p. 
157. 

Ch. XIV. — a. 'Aproxigs irdAxos, A sea-port town nr Cyzicus, hod. 
Artahi. B. Cf. Dalilmann, p. 44, on our author’s extensive travels. 

b. ra ‘Apifidairta — Cf. note a on the preceding ch. This poem contained 
the most ancient traditions concerning the E. and N. of the ancient 
world. Heeren. 1. 1. Cf. also Muller’s Dor. i. p. 301. 

Ch. XV. — a. To8« 8i otSa k.t.X, As Metapontum was scarcely a day’s 
journey from Thurii, we may well suppose that Hdtus visited this place 
himself, and hence derived his information. That he did so indeed cannot be 
doubted, see Dahlmann p. 35. Cf. iv. 09, c. On the word Italy, see 
iii. 136, a. 

b. ’iToXuuyrlwv — By the term Itali, as is well known, were understood 
the aboriginal inhabitants of Italy, and by the Itahotae, the foreigners, es- 
pecially the Greeks, settled in the country. Cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 103. 

e. cTvai Kopa^. See what is said of Zalmoxis in iv. 95. According to 
Porphyry, a crow, in the tenets of the Magi, signified the priest of the 
Sun, the most ancient Deity, the Indian Koros or Buddha, whose priest 
Ritter considers Aristeas to have been. B. 

Ch. XVI. — a. Sects, iv. — vii. and x. of Rennel are taken up with 
Scythia. They are well worthy of being read through. Heeren’s Geo- 
grap. of the Scythians, ch. i. is, however, shorter and more interestingly 
written, besides the advantages he possesses over Rennel in an acquaint- 
ance with Greek, and with the works of Mannert, Gatterer, &c. &c. — 

“ The boundaries which Herodotus assigns to Scythia were as follows : 
on the South, the coast of the Black Sea, from the mouth of the Danube te 
the Palus Moeotis. 
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On the East, the Persian Gulf and the Don, or Tanais, to its rise out of 
the lake Ivan, which Herodotus was acquainted with. 

On the North, a line drawn from this lake to that out of which the 
Tyras or Dniester flows, that is to the northern arm of the last lake in 
the circle of Sambrov, in Galizia ; for Herod, makes this lake the frontier 
between the Scythians and Neuri, whose settlements begin about Lat 50°, 

On the West, a line from thence to the Danube. Thus the figure of 
Scythia is that of an irregular oblong, which Hdtus ascribes to it ; iv. 
101 , 102 , 

Hdtus begins his description with the European countries on the side 
of the Don or Tanais, or New Ukraine. The settlements of the Scythians 
proper extend from the Danube to the Tanais. As long as we are con- 
fined to the shores of the Black Sea, the subject is clear : it is first ob- 
volved in obscurity when it regards the remote countries of the North.”— 
From Heeren. /. L p. 257, seqq. 

Ch. XVII . — a, TOW Bopvor^cvctTcW ifiTTopiov — This port, Olbia, was on 
the site of the modem Cherson, at the mouth of the Borysthenes, the 
Dnieper, Cf. Heeren. I, I, 259, 282, and R. p. 57. 

/ 

6. KloAXiTTcSot — These appear to have occupied the banks of the 
Dnieper, to the West, above Olbia ; the Alazones part of Padolia and 
Braclaw ; R. p. 72 ; and the agricultural Scythians in the .Ukraine, or 
the Western part of the country between the Don and the Dnieper. 

c. Ncvpot. Near the sources of the Hypanis, the Bouff, and the Tyras, 
the Dniester, in the country of Galitia. R. In the interior of Poland 
and Lithuania. R. p. 264. Cf. iv. 51, 105. 

Ch. XVIII. — a, ^ YXalrj, Cf. iv. 9, a. On the Borysthenitae, R. 
p. 65, says, “ It would appear from c. 53, that these people, cf. note b, on 
the preceding ch., dwell also on the W. side of the Borysthenes, the 
Dnieper, near its mouth, as far as the influx of the Hypanis, or Bog, On 
the Panticapes, cf. iv. 54, a., and on the Androphagi, iv. 106, a, 

Ch. XIX. — a, ttoto/xov Vippov, hod. the Molosgnija-wodi, D’Anville. 
The Tascenac, R. p. 71. Cf. iv. 54, a, 

Ch. XX. — a, rot ... . Bao-t\iJ’«{ — the Royal country — the seat of 
the Empire, or the Royal horde. According to these notices, the Royi 
Scythians, the great body of freemen of the nation, occupied the tract, 
generally, between the Maeotis on the S., the Tanais on the E., the river 
Gherrus and the Nomades on the W., and the river Desna and its eastern 
branch on the N. R. p. 72. On Cremni, cf. iv. 110, c. 

h. Uf. iv. 100, 102, 107, a. By the Xip-vai Mannert 

dunks the Lakes Ladoga and Onega are meant. B. 

Ch. XXI. — a, ^vpopxvretov k.t.X. “ The Sauromatae of Hdtus, for 
his Scythia is the Sarmatia of later authors, may be supposed to have ex- 
tended along the E. side of the Maeotis, and thence up the Tanais, to 
^here that river and the Wolga approach each other, to form the Istlimus 
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at Zaritzjn ; and on the probable supposition that the lower part of the 
Donetz was taken for the Don, they must have occupied both banks of 
that river to the same extent, that is 15 journeys of 3000 stadia.” R. p. 
69. So Heeren. p. 266. " The Cossacks of the Don.” 

h. BovSTvoi, “ The present governments of Pensa, Simbirsk, Kasan, 
and part of Perm — provinces now abounding in oak forests, near the Ural 
Mountains ; and the Thyssagetse of the next ch. the remainder of the 
government of Perm.” Heeren, 1. 1. p, 267, 269. 

Ch. XXII. — a, ©vaxrayemi. The country of this tribe may be readily 
conceived to extend along the N. and N.E. of the Budini, between the 
upper part of the Tanais, and the Wolga about Saratow. The Wolga may 
be taken for the Oarus ; cf. iv. 123, and perhaps the Medweditza and 
Choper for the Lycus and Syrgis, or Hyrgis in iv. 57. R. p. 90. 

h, ’IvpKat, The lurcae in all probability the same as the Jugrians, in the 
W. of Tobolsk, Perm, and on both sides the Ural Mts ; who dwell 
on the banks of the Obi, under the name of Voguls and Ostiacks. Heeren, 
1. 1. p. 289, seqq. 

c. S/cvdat o\Xo( — “ These emigrants from Scythia, Scythce exules, pro- 
bably changed their country to be fixed on the great commercial road 
from the cities on Uie Black Sea to the Ural Mts.” Heeren, /. /. p. 289. 
Somewhere on the frontiers of Siberia, near the Ural Mts., they may 
probably be located. 

Ch. XXIII. — a, Hovrucov par k.t.X, i. e. the Nux Pontiea or Corgltu, 
the fruit of which is the hazle-nut or filbert. Heeren, 1. 1. p. 270 and 
286, says the fruit in question is probably the bird's cherry, Pennus Padus, 
Linn., which at this day the Calmucks eat in almost the same manner ; 
they dress the berries with milk, then press them in a sieve, and after- 
wards form them into a thick mass, which is called moisun chat ; a small 
piece of which mixed with water, makes a nutritious and palatable soup. 
This people, the Argippsei, made their tents, as at present, of black felt : 
the supporters of them were in the shape of trees, whence has arisen 
Hdtus' misunderstanding, for trees are not to be found in the desert. 
They belonged to the great Mongolian family, the modern Calmucks, and 
roved about in the country they at present inhabit, in the Western part of 
Great Mongolia, probably in the present canton of the Kirghis. 

b. ifiol yap K.T.X, “ Their, the Argippmans’, territory was therefore a 
sanctuary, as well as the emporium of an extensive commerce ; iv. 24. 
The name of holy people shews that they had a religious character, and 
that they filled the same office among the Mongols, as the sacerdotal order 
amongst other nations. This is proved too by their being bald, for the 
Lamas, the priests of the Calmucks, are bald-headed. What is said of 
their reconciling those of their neighbours who were at variance can imply 
nothing else than their acting as mediators between the various merchants, 
who were such entire strangers to each other. We thus discover the con- 
necting link so often in antiquity uniting religion to commerce.” From 
Heeren, 1. 1. p, 299. 
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Ch. XXIV. — a. iroXX^ ircpu/bavcta — a clear knoaledge. Wes«. So 
also H. the country is very well known. 

b, 'S,icv6io>v Sc ot . . . . StaTrpyoxrovTou This Heeren, 1. I, p. 285, seqq., 
understands to mean that the Gk and Scythian merchants had to journey 
through 7 different tribes, of 7 different dialects, and therefore stood in need 
of 7 different interpreters to transact their business. Cf. ix. 41, b. This 
remarkable passage evidently describes a commerce by caravans, which, 
starting from Olbia, crossed the Ural Mts., travelled northward round the 
Caspian, and thence into the interior of Great Mongolia. The commerce 
was jointly carried on by the Gks of Pontus and by Scythians. The 7 
tribes are undoubtedly those Herod, himself has mentioned : the Tauri, 
Sarmatians, Budini, Geloni, Thyssagetae, Jurcse, and Argipptei. The 
route was from Olbia, along the Hylsean, or wood country, coasting the 
Sea of Azov, to the mouth of the Tanais, where the Tauri dwelt, iv. 99 ; 
passing the Tanais they enter the Steppe of Astracan ; then in a N. direc- 
tion across the country of the Sarmatians, to the Budini, and thence to the 
wooden city of Geloni, a commercial establishment for the fur trade. 
Hence to the N.E. and, after a 7 days’ journey through a desert, reached 
the Thyssagetae and Jurcae on the frontiers of Siberia. After passing the 
Ural Chain, they came into the Steppes of the Kirghis and Calmucks, 
which terminated their journey. — This was a circuitous route — possibly 
necessary on account of the predatory hordes which infested the more 
direct road, but more likely enjoined by the demands of commerce, as is 
shewn by the use of interpreters whom they could otherwise have dis- 
pensed with. 

Ch. XXV. — a. ovpta yap vifnjXA k.t.\. Evidently the Altai chain of 
Mts. bounding S. Siberia. Heeren, 1. 1. p. 272. 

b. alylnoSat dvSpaf, L. thinks that this was a .figurative name for men 
who could climb the Mts. like goats. Gatterer, quoted by B., supposes that 
they were mountaineers who contrived some fastening to their feet, such as 
cramps or spikes to prevent their slipping on the ice. B. follows Heeren, 
1. 1, p. 272, in deeming the whole to be one of the fabulous narrations re- 
lated of the inhabitants of distant countries, and particularly Siberia, which 
were spread' through Greece. 

c. ot ftp/ i$dp,rp/oy KodeuSovoi. “ In this we can perceive a ray of truth, 
inasmuch as we know that the Polar regions continue for 6 months, more 
or less, without having the light of the sun ; their darkness being only 
relieved by the moon and the aurora borealis.” Heeren, 1. 1. p. 272. 

d. 'loorjSovwv, “ This nation was a Calmuck tribe.” R. p. 134. 
Similarly Heeren, 1. 1. p. 273, says “ they began in the interior of Great 
Mongolia, the present residence of the Sungares — the inhabitants also 
of the ancient Serica appear to have been derived from them.” Cf. also 
i. 201, a. 

Ch. XXVI. — a. arc dyaXpm k.t.X., as a vessel dedicated to the Gods. 
B. R, p. 144, mentions that he has seen skulls formed into drinking- 
bowls, which were brought from Bootan, nearly in the same region with 
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Oigur, the conntry of the Issedones. In HecTen, 1. 1. p. 272, note, it 
mentioned that the same custom of eating their nearest relations, irhen old 
and infirm, prevails among the Battas of Sumatra. 

6. Ta ■ycvorta — the anniversary of their death, the day kept in com- 
memoration of it. — distinguished from ra yevctfXta, the anniversary of the 
birthday. Schw. 

Ch. XXVII. — a. ypuiras .... ‘Api/uunravi. Cf. iii. 116, a. b. 
Taking the meaning assigned by Hdtus to the word Arimaspian to be 
correct, the name was possibly derived from their skill in archery, in the 
practice of which, when taking aim, they would close one eye ; or it might 
have arisen from their wearing a snow-cap, with only one slit, for the sake 
of saving the eyes from the snow-blink, as the Greenlanders and other 
nations are accustomed to do. Wahl, quoted by B. Rhode, quoted in 
the Article Arimaspi, Class. Diet., makes the word to signify a mounted 
native of Aria, in the Zend tongue ; asp, in that language, signifying a 
horse. .Sschylus alludes to them in P. V. 809. 

Ch. XXVIII. — a. Aun^tijutpos k.t.X. — R. p. 157, quotes the state- 

ment of Pliny to the same effect, and observes that by y 6dXxuroa is meant 
the Palus Mceotis. 

b. ol cKTos Tdsf>po». — Cf. iv. 3, a. 

c. Tovs SivSovi. Sindica must be near the Maeotis ; for in iv. 86, Hdtus 
says the broadest part of the Euxine is between the R. Thermodon and 
Sindica ; which latter must therefore of course be looked for opposite to 
the River Thermodon, R. p. 158, and in the country now called from a 
river of the same name Kuban, as B. no doubt correctly concludes ; which 
has become of late years famous in the Russian and Circassian wars. Cfi 
av. 86. b. 

d. hf Tm — i. q. Iv sc. xti/tJuivi, during the winter in Scythia, rrjy ph 

oipairiv ovK vet, (» the time that it usually does in other countries, no rain 
falls. Schw. ryv iopalrjv, formed from <5pi;, as avayKalrj from avdyicq, see 
Schaef. on Bos, Blips, p. 577. B. prefers rendering it during' the spring- 
time. ' 

Ch. XXIX. — a. Iv ’Obwotit), Cf. Odyss. iv. 85. 

Ch. XXX. — a. wpoo^Kas — digressions or episodes. The curse alluded 
to here is also mentioned by Pausanias. V. 5. B. 

Ch. XXXI. — a. t<uv irTtpIbv — Cf iv. 7. 

Ch. XXXII. — a. 'Yirtp/Soptuv — Cf. iv. 13, b., 33, a., and Dahlmann, 
p. 119. On the Issedones, cf. i. 201, a., iv. 13, b., 33, a. 

b. iv ’Eirtyovowi. — This poem, the subject of which was the second 
Theban war, is rightly considered by M. E. L. de Leutsch to have been 
part of the Poem entitled the Thebais, which, whether Homer was the 
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author of it or not, was of great antiquity. By the Schol. on Aristoph. 
Pax. 1270, it is ascribed to Antimachus, but as he was posterior to Hdtus, 
this is impossible. B. Other opinions are quoted in Article Epigoni, Class. 
Diet. — See also Dahlmann, p. 76. 

Ch. XXXIII, — fl. Iv KoXofig TTvpuiv — By the sacred offerings enveloped 
in wheaten straw are undoubtedly meant offerings of the unbloody kind, 
(peculiar to Apollo, cf. Miill. Dor. vol. i. bk. ii. ch. 8, p. 343,) of wheat, or 
barley ; in short the first fruits. The fable of the Hyperboreans in con- 
nection with the worship of Apollo is the subject of ch. iv. bk. ii. of 
Muller’s Dorians, where it is discussed at great length. “ This fable must 
have arisen whilst that primitive connection between the temples of Tempe, 
Delphi, and Delos, which was afterwards entirely dissolved, still existed in 
full vigour, and it bears upon the original and widely-diffused worship of 
Apollo. The same tradition existed with little variety both at Delos and 
Delphi — at Delphi, that Apollo, after visiting the Hyperboreans, when the 
first corn was cut in Greece, returned to Delphi with the full ripe ears — 
at Delos, that Latona first arrived in that island from the country of the 
Hyperboreans, afterwards Arge and Opis with Apollo and Diana ; a lofty 
tomb was erected to their memory, upon which sacrifices were offered ; a 
hymn, attributed to the ancient minstrel Olen, celebrated their appearance. 
Afterwards the Hyperboreans sent two other virgins, Hyperoche and 
Laodice, names that occur also in Delphic tradition, and with them five 
inen called Perpherees, from their bringing the sacred gifts wrapped in 
wheaten straw: this exactly corresponds with “the golden summer” of 
the Delphians. The Perpherees received great honours at Delos ; and the 
Delian maidens before marriage laid on the tomb of the Hyperborean 
virgins a spindle, the young men a branch, both entwined with locks of 
fiair. The offering, however, of the Hyperborean women was, it was 
said, really intended for IHthyia, the protectress of women in labour, in 
order to fulfil a vow made to that goddess for the birth of Apollo and 
Diana. Now these missions, according to Delian traditions, always con- 
6nued to be carried on. The Hyperboreans were supposed to pass them 
on to their neighbours the Scythians ; from them they were transmitted 
ffirough a chain of nations on the coast of the Adriatic, by Dodona, through 
’I^essaly, Euboea, and the island of Tenos, and came, with flutes and 
pipes, to Delos. This story cannot have been a mere poetical fiction ; it 
doubtless originated in the active connexion kept up by means of sacred 
missions with the ancient settlements of the worship of Apollo in the N. of 
Thessaly, The name itself indicates a northern nation ; which idea is 
sufficiently accounted for by the fact that the worship of Apollo came from 

most northern part of Greece, from the district of Tempe — further the 
Hyperboreans are said to dwell beyond Boreas, so that this happy nation 
uever felt the cold north wind. Dissatisfied, however, with such scanty 
^formation on the origin of this fabulous people, poets and geographers 
fiave attempted to assign it a fixed habitation among the catalogue of na- 
tions, and, connecting multifarious accounts of the northern regions of the 
U'orld with the religious fable of the Hyperboreans, have moulded the 
whole into an imaginary picture of a supposed real people.” On the names 
Arge and Opis, epithets of Diana, cf. p. 387, of the same vol. 

b, rj *Apre/AtSt K.T.X. From what is here stated, Creuzer, Symb. ii.‘ 
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p. 129, infers that the ancient worship of the Sun and Moon prevailed 
throughout Thrace. He adduces also proofs that the worship of Apollo 
appears to have been received at a very early date in Thrace, and thence to 
have spread further. The Royal Diana here spoken of was probably iden- 
tical with the Thracian deity Bendis. B. 

Cii. XXXV. — a. aytLptiv — ^is used, Wesseling quaintly remarks, “of 
those who demand contributions for the Gods, as they pretend, but in 
reality for themselves ; as is now also often done.” 

h. *n\^v av^p AvKto? — The title of Lycian applied to Olen, marks, in 
the opinion of Creuzer, quoted by B., that these rites were brought from 
Lycia into Greece. Olen, supposed to be the most ancient poet in Greece, 
first prophet and bard of Apollo, at a period long antecedent to history. 

c. Trp^ ^ r€Tpap.p,€vr] — Muller, Dor. i. p. 298, note, considers this 
circumstance to show that it was of the Cretan time, since the Dorians 
buried their dead to the East, and the lonians to the West. 

Ch. XXXVI. — a. 'ApdpLo^ — Tov oCarrov ‘iT(pu<l>€p€ — (rircd/uicvos. This 
correction of the text is justly adopted by B. &c. in preference to the old 
reading of otor^ — cnrcopicvov. That the fable of Abaris has some con- 
nection with the worship of Apollo, cf. iv., 33, a, as brought from a more 
northerly country into Greece, can hardly be doubted, as the arrow was 
one of the symbols of that deity. Muller, Dor. i., p. 343. Among the 
various ingenious speculations on the subject, none is more probable than 
Creuzer’s, Symbol, i., p. 142, seqq., quoted by B., that in Abaris is per- 
sonified wisdom and learning, particularly in all that concerns religious 
rites, propagated in Greece from the North and the East, and that he 
forms one of the links of the chains that connects the religion of the North 
and South of Europe, so clearly exemplified in the fable of the Hyper- 
boreans sending their offerings to Delos. Cf. also iv. 13, a, and the 
Article AhariSy Class. Diet. 

h, ycAxo 8k — ttoAAovs rj8frjf This is probably directed against Hecataeus of 
Miletus. Cf. ii. 21, a., 23, a., and on the subject in general, Rennel, 
p. 6, seqq., and Dahlmann, p. 59 — 62. 

Ch. XXXVII. — a. rr^v voTLYfv OdXacr<rav — Either^Ae Persian Gulf, or the 
word, taken in its more extended sense, is applied to the whole Indian 
Ocean, Cf. i. 1, 5., and R. p. 197, seqq., and Dahlmann, p. 62. By 
“ the Northern Sea^* must here be meant the Euxine^ and not what we call 
the Mediterranean ; unless the Euxine can be understood to be part oI 
that. Cf. ii. 11, 5. On the R. Phasis, cf. iv. 45, h, 

Ch. XXXVIII. — a, dxrat 8i<f>aaruu — two tracts. By the term akte 
is meant not a peninsula like the Peloponnesus, or the tongues of land i 
near Mt. Athos, — because in that case the idea required a narrow neck 
or isthmus at the point of junction with the adjacent continent — but a 
square tabular plot of ground having three sides washed by some sea^ but a 
fourth absolutely untouched by any sea whatever. In fact, to Hdtus, Asia 
Minor, with part of Armenia, made up one akte, the Western, for the 
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Fenian Empire, and the tract of Arabia and Syria made up another acte, 
the Southern, for the same Empire ; the two being at right angles ; and 
both abutting on imaginary lines drawn from different points of the Eu- 
phrates. — See the diagram imagined by Neibuhr in illustration of this 
idea, on which he was the first to throw light. From the article in Black- 
wood’s Mag., quoted in Prolegom. Cf. dso Rennel, p. 185, seqq., and 
Dahlmann, p. 62 — 64, Sketch of Asia. 

Ch. XXXIX. — a. 'Epv6. 6dhxur(rav — Probably the Persian Gulf is in- 
tended here. Cf. iv. 37, a. Assyria here is to be taken in its extended 
sense ; cf. i. 102, b. On the canal cut by Darius, cf. Li. 158, b. 

6. fs TtXtwTa. — Cf. ii. 16, a. By the three nations are meant, Assyria, 

Arabia, and Syria. 

Ch. XL. — a. 6 'Apd^s .... dvtb^ovra. Cf. i. 202, a., and on the 
Caspian Sea, i. 202, b. The desert spoken of in the following lines is no 
doubt that of Gobi, cf. iii. 102, b, 

Ch. XLI. — a. 'H8e Si^vq k.t.X. Cf. ii., 16, a., and Dahlmann, p. 63. 
Libya is here used in the sense of all Africa, Cf. R. pp. 410 and 447. 

6. T^sSe 6aXaa<nf: k.t.X, the Mediterranean. By the Erythrasan sea, 
directly afterwards, is here meant the Sinus Arabicus, the Arabian Gulf, 
now called the Red Sea. Cf. ii., 11, b. The narrow tract that Hdtus is 
speaking of is the Isthmus between the Mediterranean and the Red Sea, 
hod. the Isthmus of Suez, Cf. ii. 158, d., and Dahlmann, p. 60. 

Ch. XLII. — a, ^cuv/td^u) S>v k.t.X. See ii. 16, a., and Rennel's ob- 
servations, p. 447, seqq. He concludes that Hdtus probably extended 
Afiica to five or eight degrees S. of the equator ; and he rests his opinion 
first upon the fountains of the Nile being said to be much more than four 
months journey from U. Egypt, and Hdtus would hardly limit the conti- 
nent to the place of the source ; secondly, from what is said here ; as it 
must be remembered that Hdtus’ Europe extended far beyond its accus- 
tomed boundaries, C. St. Vincent and the Tanais, including even the 
Issedones ; so that the length of Europe would have reached, in his idea, 
from the N. point of Africa near Carthage to 20° S. Lat. in Africa. And 
of this extent J or -j may be assumed, probably, as the propor- 
tion of Africa, in its united length with Am. See also particularly 
Dahlmann, p. 60. 

b, Ncku . . . SuLpvxa K.T.X. Cf. ii. 158, b. On the most inter- 

esting narration that follows, cf. remarks in Prolegomena, on “ the Great 
African Periplus.” See also Heeren, Phoenicians, ch. iii. p. 76, seqq. 

Ch. XLIII. — a. Z&nrvpov. Cf. iii. 160, c. SoXocis. Cf. ii. 32, d. By the 
words iaOtfTi <j>oivtKrjtr}, L. no doubt, rightly understands not “ purple gar- 
ments,” as it has been generally taken to mean, but garments or coverings 
made of the leaves of the palm tree. B. On the sense of irpopara, i. 133, c. 

b, TO vX/Mv Towpocru k.t.X. ” It is very probable that Sataspes was dis- 
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courag^d from prosecuting his voyage by the adverse winds and currents 
that prevail on fte coast of Sierra Leone, &c. from April to October, and 
which would be felt by those who left Egypt or Carthage in the spring ; a 
more likely season to undertake an expedition of this sort than in winter, 
when the order of things is different.” R. p. 716. Cf. also the ref. given 
in iv. 42, b. 

Ch. XLIV.— o. os xpoKoSciXovs . . . irapf)(€Tai, Cf. ii. 32, h ; and on the 
crocodile, ii. 68, a. “ The Indus formed at all times the eastern boundary 
of the Persian dominion, and is mentioned as such by Jewish, Esther i. 1, 
as well as Grecian authors. That they did not carry their conquests ftn- 
ther, into a country too which has at all times attracted the cupidity of 
conquerors by its riches, was owing to tlieir being too much occupied by 
wars in the West, especially witli the Greeks, to have leisure to extend 
their dominion in the opposite direction, even if the warlike and populous 
tribes of the interior of India had not been able to oppose their progress," 
&c. Heeren, Persians, ch. i. p. 99. Cf. also, iii. 89, a. 

b. SfcvXaxa. — It is generally agreed that this is a different Scylax from 
the one, whose “ Periplus of the coast beyond the pillars of Hercules” has 
come down to us ; some think there were three of this name, but the more 
general opinion is that there were two; one, whom Hdtus here alludes to, 
and the second a contemporary with Polybius. Cf. also the remarks in 
Prolegomena. 

c. ’Kaunraropov re ttoXios k.t.X. By Dodwell this city and country is 
placed on the Ganges ; Rennel finds Pactyica in Pakholy, the Peuceliotis 
of the Greeks. Heeren, Persians, ch. i. p. 292, considers that Caspatyrus 
is Cabul, and that the Guraeus or Kameh, which flows into the Indus, is 
the river intended ; and which Hdtus mistook for the Indus. 

Ch. XLV. — a. iirjKti Si . . . pig iaucg yg k.t.X. Cf. iv. 42, a. 

b. Tov ’HLaigrgv — This is the only reading in the MSS., and there is no 
reason why the Tanais should not here be named the Moeotian, i. e. that 
which flows through the borders of the Mceotians, as the Nile is called the 
Egyptian, and the Phasis, hod. the Riou, or, Fasch, the Colchian. Schw. 
Cf Dahlmann, p. 60. 

c. TLopOpgia — Cf. iv. 12, a. 

d. g Si ’Ao-tij «7Ti K.T.X. Perhaps the conjectures of Bochart of the name 
Asia being derived from the Phoenician As, middle, and of Europe, from 
Ur-Appa, of a white aspect, are as probable as any broached upon the 
subject. 

Ch. XL VI. — a, avSpa Xdytov — Cf. i. 1, a. On Anacharsis see iv. 76, 
a. 77. 

b. hnroToioTou — horse-archers; cf. Thucyd. ii. 96, on which Duker 
quotes Ovid. Trist. iii. 10, 54, v. 7, 14. B. The treatise of Heeren on 
the Scythians, in his Asiatic Nations, vol. ii., has been abeady referred to. 
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What is here said is particularly noticed in* p. 286, the Tartar origin of 
the nation being shewn by their habit of living on their waggons. 

e. xZi ovK iv tlr)<rav k.t.X. Cf. Thucyd. ii. 97. Hor. ii. Od. ii. 1, 
Cf. also irpoo’^cpco'Au airopoi, difficult to get at, difficult to come to close 
quarters with. ix. 49. 

Ch. XLVII. — a. "'lorpos K.T.X. Of these the Ister or Danube is the 
most Western ; the Tanais or Don the most Eastern. Cf. iv. 16, a., 20, 
fl., and 51 — 57. From what is said in this ch. it is evident that “ our 
author must have passed beyond the mouths of the Danube.” See 
Dahlmann, p. 45, on Hdtus’ Travels out of Greece. 

Ch. XLVIII. — a. ndpora — This River, according to D’Anville, fol- 
lowed by Rennel, p. 59, is the Pruth ; the Arams is the Siret, the Na- 
paris the Proava, the Odressus the Argis, and the Tiarantus probably the 
Olt or Alut. 

Ch. XLIX, — a. ht . . . .Si ’Aya0i!pawy Mdpit — On the Agathyrsi 
cf. iv. 104. The Maris is, according to Rennel, p. 86, and Heeren, 
Scythians, ch. i. p. 264. the Marosch or Merisch, which rises in Transyl- 
vania and falls into the Tiesse, an adjunct of the Danube. 

6. Tpcfs dXXoi K.T.X. Of these three the Tibisis is the Tiesse according 
to Rennel, p. 59, which Hdtus by mistake has made to descend from Mt. 
Hseraus, the Balkan, instead of from the Bastarnian Alps in the opposite 
quarter. The other two Larcher confesses himself ignorant of ; nor is it 
by any means easy to fix them without considering Hdtus guilty of some 
error. B. Mt. Rhodope hod. Despoto Dagh. On the authority of 
Mannert, the Athres is the modem lantra, the Noes also called Osmus, 
the Osma, the Ataraes, the Fid ; the Scius or Cius, the Isker ; the Angms, 
the Morave of Servia ; the Brongus the Morave of Bulgaria. The 
situations of the Carpis and Alpis cannot be fixed. The Umbrica or Om- 
brica of the Gks, see Niebuhr, vol. i. ch. viii. Twiss, bordering upon 
the obscure regions of the Adriatic, was of a large and indefinite extent. 
In Hdtus it reaches to the foot of the Alps, whilst in the earlier 
geography of the poets it undoubtedly extended as far Southward as Mt. 
Garganus. 

c. peti yap 'lorpos .... RiXtSv, Cf. ii. 33, e., and on 

the Cynetes the same ch. For further information, see the extracts from 
Mannert and Niebuhr given in the articles Celtce and Cynesii, Class. 
Diet The student will hardly fail already to have read Dahlmann, p. 64. 
“The Nile and the Danube.” 

Ch. L. — a. vi<f>erw Si irdvra xparai, sub. avrg g yg, constanter nice 
utitur terra hcec, i. e. the snow covers everything in the winter-time. 
Schw. What is said above about the Nile receiving no tributary stream, 
probably refers to its receiving none after it has entered Egypt. Cf. 
ii. 28, h. 

Ch. LI. — a. Ti'pijs, ihc Dniester. Cf. iv. 11, d. 
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Ch. LII. — a. "Ysravis — “ Aa the H 3 rpanis is the 8rd In order of these 
rivers and placed next to the Borysthenes, both here and in iv. 17, where 
it is said to lie to the West of the Borysthenes, and to form a junction with 
it near the sea, it can answer to no other river than the Bog ; as the 
Tyres, which immediately preceded it, can be no other than the Dniester. 
The circumstance of the near approach of the two, shews how well our 
author was informed ; for these rivers do really approach very near to 
each other at Braclaw and Mohilow ; in the early part of their courses ; 
and afterwards diverge very considerably in their way to the Euxine.” 
Rennel, p. 56. 

h. tv oXiyowi /xcyov. fimium inter minores magnum.” Schw. Or 
the expression may mean, great amongst few ( great rivers ), i. e. par- 
ticularly great. Cf. ix. 41, a. On the agricultural Scythians and the 
Alazones, cf. iv. 17, b. 

Ch. LIII. — a, Bopvcr^iyrp, i. e. the Dnieper. Cf. iv. 17, a. 

b. (>ia T* K.r.X. The sense of this appears to be, and it flows with 
clear waters among turbid streams ; among the other rivers which are turbid 
and muddy, it alone preserves its waters clear. On the coimtry adjacent, 
cf. Heeren, 1. 1. p. 261. 

c. Ki^ta T€ K.r.X. These Baehr conceives to be sturgeons ; of the roe 
of which the caviare is made. In the next sentence, &e region Gemts, 
so called from the river, cf. iv. 54, a., is spoken (rf* as 40 days’ sail up the 
Dnieper. Cf. Heeren, 1. 1. p. 263. 

d. Mrfrpbs — Cybele the Phrygian Deity, is probably here intended, 
whose worship was cultivated in Olbia, a colony as it was of Miletus ; this is 
evidenced by some of the coins of Olbia lately discovered with the head 
of the Mater Phrygica encircled with her murd crown. B. Cf. v. 102, 
a. Others find an Indian Deity in the Cybele here spoken of and trace in 
her worship a connection in the way of commerce of that country with 
Scythia. Cf. iv. 79, b., 81, b., 82, a., 13, a. 

e. aim TovToiv k.t.X. In this passage diro has nearly the same force as 
if Hdtus had said rd mpl rovrovs k.t.X. as also in iv. 195, and vii. 195. 
Schw. 

Ch. LIV. — a. IIovnKdin^s — “ The description of the courses and con- 
fluences of the Panticapes, Hypacyris and Gherrus, cannot be reconciled to 
modem geography, and as far as we can imderstand, they cannot have 
been of any great bulk. The Gherrus is expressly said to be a branch of 
the Borysthenes, and it is obvious, that as the other two are described to 
be situated between the Borysthenes and the Gherrus, they must either 
have been very unimportant in point of bulk, or branches, of the Borys- 
thenes, or the Gerrhus ; Rennel, p. 57 ; the Panticapes perhaps being the 
Desna, the Hypacyris the Moloschnija-Wody, according to Gatterer, and the 
Gerrhus the Tasczenac, according to Rennel, p. 71. Cf. iv. 19, a. 
Heeren, 1. 1. p. 262, considers the Panticapes to be the Psol, a more 
Southern branch of the Dnieper. 
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Ch. LVII. — a. Tavols — " This river is the tkm and cannot be nriaun- 
deratood. The modem name Don, seems to be a corruption of Tana, the 
proper name of the river, as well as of a city which stood on or near the site 
of Azoph, and not far from its embouchure in the Palus Mceotis. The 
Tanais does indeed spring from a lake, but it appears to be a very small 
one, and is not even marked in the Russian maps. Rennel, p. 67, and 
note. On the Hyrgis, cf. iv. 22, a. 

Ch. LIX. — a. ovpavirp/ 'A<f>po&lrqv — Cf. i. 105, c. The mention of 
Hercules and Mars, Ritter, Erdkunde ii. p. 838, refers to a report that 
spread far in the early ages of some monarch of very great wisdom, who 
flourished in the golden age, by the Phoenicians named Malek-art-es, by 
the Gks Hercules, by the Romans Mars, and by others of the Gks and 
the Scythians Ares. In another place, li. 793, he traces the worship of 
Mars to the nation of the Calybes and the Scythians, who dwelt near the 
Pontus and excelled in the art of working iron, to which also he refers 
what is said in iv. 62, of the worship paid to Mars under the image of a 
sword by the Huns. B. On the ^nity, and perhaps identity, of Her- 
cules with Malek-art-es, or Melcarth, see Muller’s Dor. ii. p. 459. Cf. 
also ii. 44, a. 

h. To^m K.r.X. This and the following names, Anquetil, quoted by 
Creuzer, derives from the Zend, the Persian sacred language ; according 
to which, Tahiti from tabad, heated ; IlaToIbv from Baba, Father ; 'Airva, 
the earth, from Apria, dust ; Oirwrvpos, Apollo, from Duethre, i. e. an eye, 
according to Ritter, Erdk. ii. p. 906, who traces the worship of Apollo 
and Diana among the Sc 3 rthians, to the Indian adoration of the Sun and 
Moon, this Deity being identical with the Indian Buddha and the Odin or 
Wodan of the Northern nations, ’Apr^mura, Venus Urania, from Artpada, 
perhaps identical with the Hertha of the Germans, great Queen ; and 
^PlufuuTo^f, Neptune, from Taman-zadeh, i. e. parturition-aiding. B. 

Ch. LXI. — a. inroKcuoxxn tol dor«a — L., quoted by the Oxfd. Trans., 
refers on the same custom to Ezekiel xxiv. 5. “ Take the choice of the 
flock, and bum also the bones imder it and make it boil well, and let 
them seethe also the bones of it therein." 

b. iirapidft.fvo^ — On this Schw. remarks that &Trapxt<r$at is properly 
used of the victim after it is killed and dressed, but KardpxfoOai before it 
is killed. Cf. ii. 45, a. It would seem, however, from Odyss. 446, 
seqq. that this distinction is not always observed. 

c. wpd/3am — cattle. Cf. i. 133, c. 

Ch. LXII. — a. Kara vo/iovs — ap)^tu}v — in their several districts, in each 
of the places appointed for the magistrates to assemble — dpxcrov, Curia, the 
senate-house, is here the place used for assemblies by the Scythians, in 
the open air. B. On the origin of the Names in Egypt, cf. ii. 42. 
From what follows it would appear probable that that of the Scythian 
might be something similar . 

b. ’Aptjos TO ayaXfM. " The adoration of the God of War under the 
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figure of a scymetar was a Mongolic custom, and was practised at the 
time of Attila among the Huns, and again at the elevation of Genghis- 
Khan. The filthiness also of the Scythians, the paste vrith which the 
women smeared themselves, their huts and their sluggish listlessness are 
all Siberian features, as also is the use of red-hot stones to produce the 
vapour from hemp-seed.” Niebuhr, Geog. Herod, p. 46. Hence Niebuhr 
concludes “ they were a Mongolian race equally distinct from the Getae 
and the Sarmatians.” Cf. Thirlwall ii. p. 196. 

c. avv r^i x*P<” — Cf. ii. 121, § 6, /. irrip^amt from Axipyia Ion. for 
dn-elpyu, having finished. Wess. 

Cn. LXrV. — a. art xtiponaierpov — as a napkin. Cf. Sophocl. &ag. of 
CEnomaus, %Kv6urn xt^poiioucrpov iKKfKopp.lvo%. B. With regard to the 
custom of carrying the heads of their eneipies to the king, as a title to a 
share of the spoil, — ras Kt<f>aXa.i airot^pu k.t.X. mentioned just above, this 
passage is referred to by Arnold, Hist, of Rome, i. p. 539, speaking of the 
same thing as being practised among the Gauls after the batde of the Alia. 
“ — they (the Gauls) were wearied with their march, and with their exertions 
in the battle ; and it was of importance to each man to collect and exhibit 
his trophies, the heads of the enemies whom he had slain : for these were 
the proof that the warrior had done his duty in the battle, and was entitled 
to his share of the spoil : these were to be carried home, and preserved to 
after ages in his family, as a memorial of his valour.” 

Ch. LXVI. — a. ovciSos .... p-iyurrov — Cf. Pomp. Mela ii. 1, 118, 
“ Ut quisque plures interemerit, ita apud eos habetur eximius. Cseterum 
expertem esse caedis, inter opprobria vel maximum est.” B. 

h. ovi^vo KvXucai pocula singuli hahenles. Schw. So 

also Miot, quoted by B., renders it “ ils recoivent deux coupes pleines au 
lieu d'une et boivent a la fois dans I’une et I’autre.” So too Matth. Gr. 
Gr. § 141, obs. 2, renders it. 

Ch. LXVII. — o. im pdav tKoemp' (c.t.X. — putting each twig separate 
by itself, one by one. The prepos. eiri appears here to have nearly the 
same force as Kora used distributively. This usage does not seem to be 
noticed by Matthise. It more generally takes the gen. instead of the ac- 
cusat. as c<^' h'os, hri rpuov. It occurs in. somewhat a similar sense, how- 
ever, with the accusat in Thucyd. iv. 93, Itt dcTTrtSas Trtvrt koI tUom. 
The force of the dat. a few lines above, in pavrevovrai pctjSSoun, is noticed 
in Matth. Gr. Gr. § 396, 2, by the assistance of many willow wands. 
On similar methods of Divination, Wess. refers to Ezekiel xxi. 21. 
Tacitus, Germany, 10, &c. 

b, oi 8i 'Evoptes— -Cf. i. 105, e, 

Cu. LXXI. — a. Ta^t Si k.t.X. Rennel, p. 108, observes on the 
sepulchres of the ancient Scythians, “ that the general truth of our author’s 
report is fully proved, if it be allowed that a part of the tumuli in the plains 
towards the upper branches of the Irtish, Oby, Sue., are of so ancient a 
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date. Over the whole tract also from the borders of the Wolg^a to the lake 
Baikal these tumuli appear scattered,” &c. &c. 

b, KaraxtKrjpwiJLtvov .... o-w/ia, Cf. i. 140, b, 

c. €v Si rg \onrg eipb>)(a>plr] k.t.X. Cf. v. 5, and Rennel, p. 109, who 
observes tliat “ the Kalmucs are still in the habit of burying horses, arms, 
&c., with- their chiefs.” Referring to the passage in the text in a note, 
Arnold, Hist, of Rome, vol. ii. p. 537, speaking of the first exhibition of 
gladiators at Rome, at the funeral of D. Junius Brutus, B.C. 264, observes, 
that, ” the principle of this, as part of the funeral solemnity was very ancient 
and very universal ; that the dead should not go on his dark journey alone, 
but that a train of other departed souls, whether of enemies slain to avenge 
him, or of followers to do him honour, should accompany him to the un- 
seen world. But the Romans, it is said, borrowed the practice of sub- 
stituting a combat for a sacrifice, that the victims might die by each other's 
swords, immediately from the Etruscans,” &c. From the note p. 538, 
“Every one remembers the slaughter of twelve Trojan princes over the 
funer^ pile of Patroclus. When the Scythian kings died, some of all their 
servants were slain and were buried with them. Herod, iv. 71. la 
Thrace single combats took place at the funerals of the chiefs ; and there 
also as in India, the best beloved of the wives of the deceased was killed 
and buried with her husband. Herod, v. 5, 8. In Spain, too, when Vi- 
riathus was burnt on his funeral pUe, there were single combats fought 
around it in honour of him,” &c. 

Ch. LXXII. — a. axj/CSoi Si ^fiuru k.t.X ., — having placed the half of a 
uheel, with its concave side uppermost, upon two stakes, &c. trcav vtupov 
Ikootou k.t.X. by driving a straight stake along the spine as far a* the 
neck of each corpse, and, of this stake, the end which comes out below 
beyond the body, they fix into an aperture in the other stake, which passes 
through the horse. In this sentence, B. observes, that the genitives toutov 
toD ^uXov depend on the relative to that follows. 

Ch. LXXIII. — a. ojitjo-dfievoi — C£ ix. 110, b. 

Ch. LXXIV. — a. Tavry 8^ iroXXri k.t.X., and in this respect, viz., ia 
being thicker and larger, this hemp far surpasses flax, and it grows both 
spontaneously, and when sowed ; and therefore surpasses flax in that respect, 
also. Wess. 

Ch- LXXV- — a. A simUar custom to this is quoted by L. from Histoire 
des Voyages, xiv. p. 666, as prevailing among the Indians of Hudson’s 
Bay, for the purpose of producing perspiration. Niebuhr, however, con- 
siders that the practice spoken of by lldtus here, was intended, not to 
produce a vapour bath, which though known to the barbarians would have 
been effected probably by hot stones alone with water, but to bring about 
intoxication from the vapour of the hemp seed. B. Cf. ir. 62, b, 

Ch. LXXVI. — a. ’Avoxopois — He appears to have flourished eirc. 600 
B.C. On the epistles attributed to him, which are considered spurious, 
and are the work of a later age, cL Cicero Tuscull. v. 32, referred to bj 
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B. The work by the Abbe Barthelemy entitled “ Letters of Anacharsia” 
is too well and deservedly known to need comment. Cf. tile Article Ana^- 
charsis, Class. Diet. 

b. Trj Mj/rpi K.T.X. On the worship of Cybele at Cyzicus, cf. iv. 53, d., 
and the refs, given by Wess. : *s8»jo-d^tvov dydX/uiTa, having suspended 
from his own neck or person little images of the Gods. These were hung 
about him while he performed the rites. 

c. tTriTpowov, the steward, as Niebuhr explains it, (jxot the guardian :) 
he further remarks that this incident shews that Hdtus visited ^e country 
he is speaking of himself. B. Cf. Dahlmann, p. 45. 

Ch. LXXVIII. — a. 'larpLrpdji k.t.X. Cf. ii, 33, g. 

b. it TO BopvfrOfvtlritov atrrv — Olbia. Cf. iv. 17, a., 12 . c. 

c. ywotKa eyrifit it avra — uxorem duxit in istas cedes, married a wife to 
dwell in his house ; the word avra referring to obda. Valck. 


Ch. LXXIX. — 0 . "ETret . . . yeviadai, cf. i. 8, b. 


b. cr<f>(yy(t k.t.X. This by Ritter, Vorhalle, p. 226, is considered as an 
argument for the Indian origin of the worship and rites here paid on the 
coast of the Euxine. B. Cf. iv. 53, d. 

c. StcTr/j^oToxrt — This is Baehr’s reading, which Stephens renders, f’n- 
dicium detulit, indicavit, informed ; a sense which does not appear to occur 
in any other writer. Reize conjectures and reads, Swircpuro-cixre, nimid 
loquacitate rem effutiit, and Schneider prefers SwSpi/oreiKrt, aufugit, elapsus 
est. Baehr proposes SUirpr/ira-f, egit, transegit ; referring to iv. 24, 
biairpn^oovTaL, and ix. 94. 

Ch. LXXX. — a. XtrdXicrjt — Cf. vii. 137. 

Cii. LXXXI. — a. i)t ^Kv$at tlvai, considering them as real Scythians, 
A similar expression occurs in ii. 135, a. 

b, Tov Uaxxravitjt • . . aviOrjKt. Cf. Athen. xii. 9, referred to by Wess. 
where Nymphis relates that this brazen bowl was consecrated by Pausanias 
to Neptune, while, after the victory at Flataea, he was staying near By- 
zantium. Ritter, Vorhalle, p. 345, quoted by Baehr, considers the bowl, 
which Hdtus appears to have seen at Exampaeus, see Dalilmann, p. 45, on 
Hdtus’ travels out of Greece, not to be the work of Gks, but of the an- 
cient Cimmerians, and to be a proof of the worship among that nation of 
Buddha, or the Sun, the Deity of India ; from which country, according 
to him, the Cimmerians came. The name of the king Ariantes, he refers 
to Aria, the country of the worhippers of Buddha in Aria-Bactria, and 
considers the species of vessel here alluded to, to have been among the 
most ancient offerings to that deity. 

Ch. LXXXII. — a. i^vos 'HpaxXcof — Ritter, Vorhalle, p. 382, seq., 
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quoted by Baehr, deriving all the religion of Scythia from India, recog- 
nises in this footstep of Hercules, an allusion to the sacred sandal of 
Buddha, which appeared after the great deluge, for the benefit and safety 
of mankind, the track of which is shown still in many parts of India, and 
especially in Ceylon. Thus by a colony of Indians migrating to the River 
Tyras or Dniester, and carrying with them the rites of Buddha, what 
properly belonged to the Indian Deity came to be ascribed to the 
Grecian. 

Ch. LXXXIII. — a. On the date, &c. of this expedition, cf. iv. 1, a., 
118, a. On the probable reasons why Darius underiook it, cf. Thirlwall, 
ii. c. 14, p. 198, — “ not to conquer the country, but as a precaution of 
security to his Empire, to weaken and humble the people — to terrify the 
Scythians with his gigantic power, having the subjugation of Thrace as 
his real object and perhaps to avenge some recent aggressions.” 

b. KOI £T«re/xirovTos ayyiXovi k.t.X. “ On extraordinary occasions, whe- 
ther of great national undertakings for the aggrandisement of the empire, 
or of formidable invasions from without, the custom was revived of mus- 
tering the whole force of the Empire, as is proved by the mighty expedi- 
tions of Darius Hyst. Xerxes, and the last Darius. Even the preliminary 
steps to such armaments were of vast magnitude. The King’s mandate 
was addressed to all nations, and specified the number of men, horses, and 
ships, or the amount of provisions to be furnished by each. Cf. vii. 20.^ 
Throughout the vast dominions of Persia, the nations of the East and West 
were gathered together in herds, and one of the most extraordinary spec- 
tacles ensued which the history of the world has recorded, &c. The num- 
bering the enemy by tens of thousands was the customary practice on 
such expeditions, nor must the recorded amounts be considered as an ex- 
aggeration of Herodotus.” From Heeren, Persians, ch. ii. p. 437, seqq. 
The whole of the above quoted from sect. i. is in the liighest degree worth 
attention. 

c. TTjv airopirp/. inopiam, paupertatem, as B. renders it. Others, he ob- 
serves, render it difficultatem, i. e. Seytharum terram invadendi, as in iv. 46, 
c. aiTopoL TTpocpUayeiv. Cf. also Thucyd. iv. 32, anopwraTOi. 

Ch. LXXXIV. — a. On the act of cruelty here related, cf. vii. 38, 
where a similar instance of inhumanity is related of Xerxes ; .and cf. vii. 
39, a. What is here related of Darius is considered by Mitford, c. vi. 3, 
note 15, as most improbable both from the politic nature and humanity of 
Darius’ character, on which cf. vi. 30, a. 41, a. 

Ch. LXXXV. — a. rrj^ Ka\)(r]SovLrj<s k.t.X. ” This bridge,” says Rennel, 
p. 117, “was thrown across the Bosphorus, now called the channel of 
Constantinople. Although he seems to speak as if the bridge had been at 
Chalcedon, yet it must only be taken for a loose and general way of speak- 
ing ; Chalcedon being the nearest town of note to the bridge. In c. 87, 
he speaks more accurately and critically. Besides, Chalcedon is situated 
beyond the opening of the Bosphorus, into the Propontis ; and has an 
expanse of water of more than double the breadth of the Bosphorus, be- 
tween it and Constantinople.” — See the plan given in Rennel, p. 116. 
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b. ras Ktxu'^at — These rocky islands are laid down in Rennel’s map. 
They are at the entrance of the Euxine. Cf. Article Cyanete, Class. 
Diet. 


c. t( 3 lp<S — the Temple of Jupiter Ovptos, the Deity who presided over 
favourable winds. This building stood at the entrance of the Pontus, on 
the Asiatic side, about b miles from the Cyanean rocks. B. It is marked 
in Rennel’s plan. 

d. Tou Iloyrov, on this sea and the adjacent ports see Oibbon, Decl. and 
Fall, c. 17, Rennel, p. 53, seqq., and particularly p. 120, seqq. ' The 
average width of the Thracian Bmphorus is from one to two miles, in one 
place about 500 paces, and its length from the Cyanean rocks to the hur- 
bour Cmstantinople, 16 miles. 

Ch. LXXXVI. — a. yrjv^ k.t.X. According to Hdtus' calcnlation that a 
vessel makes in a long day 70,000 orguiae, or fathrans, and in a night 
60,000, which are respectively equal to 700 stades and 600 stades, the 
whole distance will be 1300 stades in the 24 hours. The wh(de navigation 
being of nine days and eight nights = 16 days, gives about 38 G. 
miles per diem. See the very interesting comparison in Rennel, p. 678, 
seqq. of the ancient rates of sailing ; the mean of which he concludes to be 
37 G. miles for a day's sail of 24 hours ; hardly so much as one-third of 
the rate of a modern ship. See also Dahlmann, p. 73, 74. 

b. ©tpyuIiSovTi — Cf. ii. 104, d. S(v8uc^9 — Cf. iv. 28, e., and Rennel, 
p. 158. 

c. Xlftvrpr . ... ov ttoAAu f\a<r<ra) tojvrov, On the Palus Maeotis, cf. 
iv. 3, a. Rennel, p. 54, remarks that “ our author must have supposed 
this sea to have extended a vast way to the North and East beyond the 
truth. The ideas of Polybius, iv. 3, on this subject are worth attention, 
as well for the matter of them, as that they serve to explain the idea of 
Hdtus in this place.” 

Ch. LXXXVII. — a. ’Aa-trvpua ypappara — i. e. in the Babylonish cha- 
racter — cf. i. 102, b., on the extended signification of the word Assyrian. 
In all probability, the writing which the Gks and Persians termed “ Assy- 
rian,” was no other than the cuneiform character, in general use among 
the Persians for inscribing on public monuments found, as well on the 
Babylonish bricks, as in the inscriptions at Persepolis ; all of which in the 
cuneiform character have reference to Darius Hystopes and bis S. Xerxes. 
They are scattered about in all directions there. From Appendix ii. to 
Heeren’s Asiat. Nat. vol. ii. p. 314, 322, 343, 360. On the numbers of 
the Persian host, cf. the remarks in iv. 83, a. 

b. T^s ’OpOwriTfs ’Aprt/uSos. This was the Diana Orthda, Orthosia, or 
Iphigenia or Diana Tauropolus, whose rites were celebrated at Sparta and 
elsewhere. Her wevship, B. considers, at first brought from Scythia and 
Tauris into Greece, and afterwards carried by the colonies of the Dorians, 
among whom she was peculiarly adored, to Byzantium. Muller, Dor. vol. i. 
p. 397, seqq., conceives that her worship came to Laconia from Lemnos, 
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probably identical in early tradition with 'Tauria, a poetical name that the 
country derived from the symbol of the bull, in the same manner as Lycia 
in later times took its name from the symbol of the wolf. It is certain that 
the Tauric Diana was no more derived from the Taurians, than the Ethio- 
pian Diana from the Ethiopians. 

e. 6 xfopot Tov K.r.X. Baehr inclines to the opinion of Kruse that 

the bridge was constructed where, on the European shore, the towers 
called Rumili-Eski-IIissar, and, on the Asiatic, those of AnadoU-E$hi- 
Histar now stand ; these are probably the same as those marked in 
Rennel's plan, p. 120, the Old Castles of Europe and Asia. 

Ch. LXXXVIII. — a, irSa-i Stsa. with ten of every thing, Cf. i. 50, a. 

Cf. also ref. given in iii. 140, a., and iii, 84, a. 

6. ro'HpoZov, Cf. iii. 60, c. 

Ch. LXXXIX. — a. tov mraftov tov a^ovt. The point above the head 
of the Delta, where this bridge was built, would be at Tiltscha, not far 
from the city of Ismail, nor from where the R. Pruth joins the Danube. 

B. The two mouths of the Danube formed the island Pence, where the 
Scythians placed their wives and children when Alexander invaded them ; 
a proof that in after times the Scythians had changed their abodes. — 

Niebuhr, Research, into the Hist, of Scyth. p. 60. 

b. Tcopov . . . irrjya ^ — Mannert places the fountains of the Teams, the 
R. Tekedere, which flows into the Hebrus, near a town now called Ut- 
Surgeu. In Arrowsmith the river takes its rise a little to the W. of the 
LitUe Balkan. 

Ch. XC. — a. ’AiroAAmvo^v — afterwards called Sozopolis, hod. SitsehoU. 

The Contades^us is the Kutschukdere, according to Mannert, quoted by 
B., which River is unaccountably omitted in the modem map of this coun- 
try in Arrowsmith’s Comparat. Atlas, though the Contadesdus appears in 
the ancient. The Agrianes is the Erkene ; and the Hebrus hod. the Maritza. 

Ch. XCII. — a. ’AprurKOi — the Arda according to Gatterer ; but ac- 
cording to Mannert, the Tunsa. B. 

Ch. XCIII. — a. Twos tous aBavarZovTa^, who hold the »onl to he im- 
mortal. Wess. The Getae, B. notes, anciently dwelt in the region between 
the Hsemus and the Ister, now called Bulgaria, with part of Servia ; but in 
the time of Philip of Macedon, they crossed the Ister and dwelt in Wal- 
lachia and Moldavia, and became known by the name of Dacians. 

b. 1a\fi,v8r]a-trbif — Under this name was imderslood not so much the city 
Sabnydessus now Midich, as the whole extent of the coast from C. Ainada 
to the mouth of the Thracian Bosphorus. B. Mesembria, hod. Messivri, 
stood on the coast of the Euxine, at the W. end of Mt. Hsemus, now the 
Balkan. 

Ch. XCIV. — a. ZoX^^tv — According to Porphyry, Vita Pythag. f 
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14, this word is derived from the Thracian word ZoX/ids, a bear's hide, 
and that he was so called from having been covered with a bear’s skin, as 
soon as he was born. Cf. also Creuzer, S 3 rmbol. ii. p. 301, not. 20. B. 
On the origin of the fable concerning him, see iv. 13, a., and 95, b, 

b. re/StXciftv. L., quoted in the Oxfd translation, notes that Boyer in- 
terprets this word he who gives repose, and rests bis interpretation on 
the Lithuanian geyra leysis, given in Baehr. 

Ch. XCV. — a. From the beginning of this ch. it is evident that Hdtus 
visited the coast of Thrace, and the Gk colonies on the Euxine, though it 
does not appear he ever penetrated into the interior of Thrace. B. Cf. 
also V. 10, a., and Heeren, Scyth. ch. i. p. 255, note. 

b, TivBayopig, Born about 570 B. C. See the discussion on his Institu- 
tions in Thirlwall ii. c. 12. p. 139 — 156, in which it is observed that “ the 
conjecture that the chief object of the mysteries was to inculcate the dogma 
of the immortality and migrations of frie soul, seems to be confirmed by 
the story which was current among the Gks on the Hellespont about the 
imposture of Zalmoxis.” See Article Pythagoras, Class. Diet. Dahlmann, 
p. 115, observes that “here also in relation to Samos, as in iii. 26, the 
purely accidental similarity of names has manifestly jumbled together 
distinct narratives. The Greeks of the Hellespont and Pontus made the 
national god of the Getae to be a native of Samos, simply because he was 
called Zalmoxis ; and in order to account for the belief of the Getas in the 
immortality of the soul, they still further represented him to have been a 
scholar of Pythagoras. Hdtus acknowledges the unsuitableness of the 
assumption, without, as it seems having discovered the occasion of it.” 

Ch. XCVIII. — a. dTrdi/ros afipara — A similar method of calculation, 
B. observes, was used among the early Romans, by driving a nail into the 
door post of the temple of Minerva. Cf. Livy vii. 3. So also Abba- 
Thulle, the Kg of the Sandwich Islands, computed by untying the knots 
tied on a rope for the purpose, the length of time his Son Prince Lee-Boo 
would be absent in England. It was a method of surprising rudeness, as 
Thirlwall remarks, to be employed among the Persians. 

Ch. XCIX. — a. ovn; &p\our] hmtOiKg — heec est vetus Scythia ; 
nempe prisca Scytharum terra, prius quam illi, pulsis Cimmeriis, versus 
orientem limites suos promovissent.” Cf. iv. 11. a. est Hinc jam 
incipit. Schw. Cf. also Dalilmann, p. 65. 

b. Xtperoyiprov riji rfrrjxirp — By this Hdtus meant not the city of this 
name, which, as B. notes, was altogether unknown to him, not being built 
till after his time, and which is now called Sebastopol, but the whole of the 
Chersonesus known generally under the name of Tauriea or Scythica. By 
the Eastern Sea the Palus Mceotis is meant, which our author considered 
to be nearly as large as the Euxine itself. Cf, iv. 86, c. Schw. 

c. u)s tl Tjp ’Arroeijs ac.t.X ws t^s 'IrpniyiTp k.t.X. See the very 

interesting remarks of Dahlmann, p. 35, on the inference to be drawn from 
these comparisons ; viz. “ that our author wrote his history in Italy.” 
Cf. also iv. 15, to which he refers. 
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Ch. CI. — a. “Although," observes Rennel, p. 51, “the area and 
extent of Scythia was greatly under-rated by Herodotus, yet, by a mis- 
conception of the relative positions of the coasts of the Euxine and the 
Palus Mseotis, he has over-rated the extent of the coast of Scythia on 
those seas. For, by the context it appears, that he supposed the coasts of 
the Euxine and Maeotis to. form a rt angle at their point of junction, at the 
peninsula of Taurica, Uie Krimea ; representing two sides which re- 
spectively faced the S.E. and S.W. ; or perhaps more strictly the E.S.E. 
and S.S.W. The truth is, that the coaste of the Euxine do not conjointly 
present any such forms as he supposes ; but, on the contrary the mari- 
time part of Scythia extends generally in a E.N.E. direction from the 
mouth of the Danube to that of the Tanais ; forming not two sides of a 
square, but in eifect one side only, of a parallelogram of much greater di- 
mensions ; although that side be very crooked and indented.” See the 
Diagram at the beginning of this vol. 

6. y) §£ oSos 7} K.T.X. In this it is to be observed that Hdtus is not even 
consistent with himself in calculating the length of a day’s journey ; for in 
V. 53 he gives only 150 stades, instead of 200. Cf. i. 72, d. The va- 
riation is still greater in Strabo i. p. 61, where the day’s journey is 
reckoned at from 250 to 300 stades. Wess. Such an uncertain method 
of calculation may well account for our author’s errors in computation. 
See Dahlmann p. 72, and cf. p. 74, note 11. 

Ch. CII. — o. TaupcDv x.t.X. “ It would appear that some at least of 
these names were purely Grecian, and are therefore the nicknames given 
by that people, rather than the proper names of the nations. Or the 
Grecians may have given significant Greek names, which in sound re- 
sembled the proper ones.” R. p. 83. 

Ch. chi. — a. TaSpoi — The Tauri Gatterer has shown with great pro- 
bability to have been the remnant of the ancient Cimmerians, who were 
driven from their homes by the Scythians. Schw. The same is also the 
opinion of Heeren, Scythians, ch. i. p. 259. Cf. iv. 24, h. They oc- 
cupied the greatest part of Ae Crimea, to which they gave their own 
name. 

h. WoTxri /i£v rg TltipOano — i. e. to Iphigenia, cf. iv. 87, h., as appears 
what follows. Hence, according to some, arose the epithet 'Taupo- 
iroXos, usually applied to Diana. On the worship paid to Iphigenia, whom 
some writers make only to be the priestess of the Goddess, and not the 
Goddess herself, Creuzer, Annall. Viennenss. liv. p. 133, remarks “that 
in notices like these we may recognize the traces of the intercourse that 
passed between and the religious ceremonies that were common to the Gks 
and to the inhabitants of the Caucasus and the shores of the Pontus. The 
Divinity here alluded to was the same Goddess whose image was repre- 
sented as adorned with the crescent, and who was adored throughout 
nearly the whole of Asia as the universal parent and autlior of all things 
on earth. From the injurious inllnence that was supposed to reside in the 
Moon, a malignant and savage nature was attributed to the Goddesses 
that were decorated with that emblem, to which belief the prevailing su- 
perstition of those times, gave a darker and yet more decided tinge aS 
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cruelty.’’ See also Symbol, ii. p. 127, iv. p. 198. B. Gibbon, alluding 
to the tale of Iphigenia, in Euripides, says, “ The bloody sacrifices of 
Diana, the arrivsJ of Orestes and Pylades, and the triumph of virtue and 
religion over savage fierceness, serve to represent an historical truth, that 
the Tauri and the original inhabitants of the Peninsida, were in some 
degree reclaimed from their brutal manners, by a gradual intercourse 
with the Grecian colonies which settled along the maritime coast.” DecL 
and Fall. c. 10. 

Ch. civ. — a. ’Aydftr/xroi — According to R. p. 85, this tribe occupied 
the province of Transylvania, generally ; together with the N.E. part of 
Hungary. “ Their vicinity to the Carpathian Mts., which exceed all 
other mountainous parts of Europe in their productiveness of gold, ac- 
counts for the abundance of this metal among the Agathyrsi.” Heeren, 
As. Natl i. p. 47. Cf. iii. 116, b. 

Ch. CV. — a. Ncupot — Cf. iv. 17, e. By the plague of serpents related in 
this ch., it is conjectured by B., that we should understand a swarm of 
locusts, which commit infinite devastation in the S. parts of Russia, bor- 
dering on the Black Sea, and which must have caused such a scarcity in 
the agricultural produce of the land, as to have necessitated the Neuri for 
a time to quit their own country and seek sustenance elsewhere. “ They 
afterwards returned.” Cf. Heeren, Scyth. ch. i. p. 264, note. 

6 , Kii/Svvfvovcri .... clvai — videniur esse, sunt, run the risk of being 
thought, are perhaps thought, are thought by some, or, may be thougU 
to be. A phrase very common in Plato and Xenophon. Valck. 

c. XvKOi yivtrai — The wolf Creuzer, Symbol, ii. p. 131, considers as 
appertaining to the worship of the Sun, and to have been a symbol of that 
luminary ; whence also Latona was represented to have come to Delos and 
brought her worship thither from the Hyperboreans imder the image of a 
ahe-wolf. B. Cf. iv. 33, a. 

Ch. CVI. — a. ’Av8po<^yoi — “ This tribe,” says R. p. 86, “ must have 
occupied Polish Russia, and both hanks of the river Prypetz, the western 
head of the Borysthenes.” Gatterer, who is quoted and followed by 
Heeren, Scyth. p. 265, says it is plain that neither the name of this nation, 
nor the name “ Melanclilajni,” were the peculiar appellation of the tribes 
to which tliey belonged, that they were called Bastarnee at a later period, 
and were a branch of the German stock ; and that the appellations by which 
Hdtus speaks of them were derived from the Greeks. That those whom 
he calls the Androphagi, adds Schw., should have been accustomed to sup- 
port life on the raw flesh of horses, may be believed ; but not that they 
should have lived on human flesh ; a custom moreover which would be 
greatly at variance with the wise and equitable answer attributed to them 
in iv. 119. 

6. iadrfia 8t <^opiown .... yXu>o-(rav Si 'iZlriv. See Matth. | 634, 3, on 
Irregularities of constriction arising from conciseness of expression — “ Some- 
times a word is taken in two different significations : — to this class belongs 
what is called Zeugma, when with two or more substantives only one verb 
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is put, which belongs only to one of them. Thus in the sentence above, 
the latter yXoicr. Si IS, is referred not to <jy>piov<Ti but to cp^ovo'i. 

Ch. evil. — a. McXdy)(\otvoi — Heeren, 1. 1. p. 265, agrees with Ren- 
nel p. 86, in placing the Anthropophagi in tlie vicinity of Smolensk, and 
the Melanchlaeni near Moscow. 

Ch. CVIII. — a. BovSTvoi — Cf. iv. 21, b. The words yXavicdv — mippov 
are referred by Schw., B., and Heeren, Scythians, 1. 1. p. 266, not to 
the painting of their bodies, but to the blue colour of their eyes and the red- 
ness of their hair. The wooden city, and the lake of the Budini, men- 
tioned in the following chapt. are commented on by Heeren, Scyth. pp. 267, 
291, seqq. The wooden city, which the Geloni, originally Gks who had 
retired thither from the commercial towns on the Black Sea, inhabited, 
was a commercial establishment, a slobode, designed as a staple for the fur 
trade ; it was founded by the Gk traders of the Pontus and contained 
buildings and temples for their use. The lake was a species of preserve 
for the various animals whose fur was valuable, otters, beavers, and other 
animals of the same kind ; cither sables, or the sea-dogs, phocce vitulince, 
which inliabit the lakes of Siberia ; the surprising size of whose heads jus- 
tifies the expression employed by Herodotus in describing them. 

Ch. CIX. — a. <l>6eipoTpayiov<n — eat lice, Ritter interprets it eat the 
seeds of the fir-cone, but neither this sense, nor that which supposes some 
species of fish to be intended, appears applicable to the passage. Eaters 
of lice are also spoken of in iv. 168, among the Libyans, by Strabo among 
the inhabitants of the Caucasus, and by Pomponius Mela and Phny 
Phthirophagi are mentioned among the Scythian tribes. B. 

h. Orjpla TfTpayiavonpoauma, Qn these Schw. and Baehr observe “ Quse- 
nam quidem aha animalia dicat quadrato vultu, definire non ausim.” Per- 
haps, as B. suggests, Hdtus may have only seen the dried or stuffed heads 
of the animals he alludes to, and these may have lost their natural shape 
and so deceived him. Cf. iv. 108, a. 

■ Ch. CX. — a. Saupo/utreuv k.t.X. Cf. iv. 21, a. 

b, ’Apatovas — “ Justin, ii. 4, describes the origin of the Amazons to be 
this : a colony of exiled Scythians estabhshed themselves on the coast of 
the Euxine Sea, in Cappadocia, near the river Thermodon ; and being 
exceedingly troublesome to their neighbours, the men were all massacred. 
This accounts very rationally for the existence of a community of women ; 
but who can believe that it continued?” R. p. 91. The legend of the 
Amazons, Muller, Dor. vol. i. p. 405, seqq. conceives to have arisen from 
the female attendants on the Ephesian Diana, a deity represented as well 
beneficent and nourishing, as with the attributes of war and destruction ; a 
double and opposite character, traceable in tlie other branches of her wor- 
ship. The native place of this Deity was probably Cappadocia, where the 
sight of the innumerable female slaves, UpoSovXot, engaged there and in 
other parts of Asia Minor in her Temples, suggested the idea of an army of 
Amazons, celebrating, as they did, with frantic rites a Divinity who was at 
the same time a Bellona and a Magna Mater. The theory of Creuzer, 
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Symbol, ii. p. 115, 175, is not very dissimilar — that they were a class of 
female Lunar worshippers, of a warlike as well as a religious character — 
that the word, in short, signified viragoes, and was derived from the Cir- 
cassian or Tscherkess maza, the moon. The word oiop, Ritter observes, 
who refers the legend to Oriental Mythology, resembles the Sanscrit viroh, 
a man, or hero. 

c. Kprrjpvovi. On the Palus Moeotis ; the name is supposed by Mannert 
to be of Gk origin, and to bear reference to the rocky situation of the place, 
which he conceives stood at the mouth of the Tanais near Taganrog. B. 

Ch. CXIII. — a. ivcxpip.TrTf.To, accessit. Veneris causa. Cf. iii. 85. B. 

b. cKTiXuxravTo from imXoat, mansuefecerunt, won over. Cf. Find. Pyth. 
ii. 30. Itpia icrikov ’A<^>po8i'Tas, the beloved Priest of Venus. Wess. 

Ch. CXIV. — a. al vpircpai ywaiKct k.t.X. Hdtus has here attributed 
to the women of Sc)rthia the manners of those of Greece, among whom 
TO ^Sov pLcveiv KO.I ohcovpclv was considered as the first virtue. Valck. Cf. 
the close of the funeral oration, Thucyd. ii. 45, and Aristot. Rhetoric, 
i. 5, 6. 

b. <rup.<f>ipt<rOai, to agree with them, or, live on good terms with them. B. 
A sense preferable to that of, comply with their way of life. 

c. tTT ypcuiv ourtW, by ourselves, apart, separate. Cf. ix. 17. — 
cTT foivToii' K.T.X. he bade them take their post apart from the rest of the 
army, and ix. 37, «I;(oi' .... €?r’ oavrSiv pavru/, for they too had an 
augur separate from the rest, an augur of their own. Cf. Matth. Gr. 
Gr. § 584, e. 


Ch. CXV. — a. to im^dXXov — Cf. ii. 180, c. 

b. <^/3os .... Stos — These words differ, according to Ammonius ; the 
first signifying a sudden terror ; and the latter, a lasting fear of evil. B. 

Ch. CXVI. — a. tu>v Saupo/aarauv — Cf. iv. 21, a. 

Ch. CXVII. — a. ov yaptcrai k.t.X. B. quotes Pomp. Mela i. 19, 
§ 130, “ nubunt tamen ; verum ut nubiles habeantur, non in aetate 
modus est. Nisi quae hostem interemere, virgines manent.” 

Ch. CXVIII. — a. EttI roimav k.t.X. On the causes &c. of Darius’ 
Scythian expedition, cf. iv. 83, a. On the probability, or improbability, 
that “ Darius ever really traversed the regions in Scythia that Herodotus 
describes,” see the excellent remarks in Thirlwall ii. ch. xiv. p. 200, &c. 
Neibuhr, Geog. Researches, p. 57, has some observations on this expe- 
dition, and on Scythian History in general, well worthy the reader’s atten- 
tion. “ Hdtus mentions only three events in the history of the Scythians. 
First, that they subdued the Median Empire and Asia, as far as Egypt ; 
which they lost alter 28 years dominion. Secondly, the expedition of 
Darius. Third, that about the beginning of the Bellum Pelop. Scyles in 
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Tain fled to Sitalces, and was given up to Octamasdes. At the time when 
Hdtus wrote, above 80 years had elapsed since the expedition of Darius ; 
but had he collected his information many years earlier, it might even then 
have been altogether false. Nothing can be so fabulous as that a million 
of men should have marched beyond the Don, through a desert of many 
hundred miles in width, where the grass and pasturage was destroyed, and 
returned unmolested over such rivers as the Don, the Dniester, and the 
Dnieper ; nor indeed would the king have so soon given up an expedition he 
commanded in person. In short the whole matter involves an impos- 
sibility, nor have we any certain historical knowledge of it at all. As to 
their form of government, Hdtus takes for granted the assertion that the 
Scythians were all dependant on the Royal Horde, on which point he ad- 
duces no testimony whatever. Connections of this kind were uncertain, 
and short in duration, and when Thucydides wrote, the nation was dis- 
united and broken up into separate tribes.” Add also the remarks of 
Heeren, Scythians ch. i. p. 255. — “ The different accounts of Darius’ 
Scythian expedition rested upon traditions collected in Olbia and in 
Scythia itself ; iv. 81. — on this point I acknowledge with the excellent 
biographer of Herodotus, Dahlmann, (p. 120, seqq., which see through- 
out,) that there is much exaggeration in the assertion of these people 
that Darius reached the Wolga and raised some forts on that river. But 
we must not forget that the Persian army contained an abundance of light 
cavalry, which, like the Cossacks before the Russian regular armies, could 
and must have advanced in all directions as the Scythians retired before 
them. I would not maintain, however, that the vanguard of the Persian 
army reached the Wolga, but only give the point of view in which we 
ought, in my opinion, to look upon the subject.” Cf. iv. 143, a. 

h. Ik fU<rov Kar^fxevoi — Cf. iii. 83, a. 

Ch. CXIX. — a. 6 rEAuvos — the Kg of the Geloni. Cf. i. 2, d. 

b. KoX rjfjMK ov vfuroiJLfda. The sense that B. assigns to these words 
*K>» quoque ( hanc invasionem ) non, tolerabimus, s. sinemus, appears quite 
satisfactory, and renders the various conjectures of ovk ola-6ft,t0a—ovK 
vmj(r6fu0a, &c., needless. 

Ch. CXXII. — a, Siafidvrayv Sc ... . TdrotV K.r.X. As B. observes, this 
passage involves a great difficulty as to the manner in which the Persians 
were able so quickly and easily to traverse the country, between the Ister 
and the Palus Maeotis, a journey, according to Hdtus himself, iv. 101, of 
20 days’, even leaving the rest of his career in Scythia out of the question. 
The conjecture of Palmer, Exercitt. ad Grmc. Auct. p. 21, also quoted by 
B., is that Darius either believed that the Hypanis or perhaps the Borys- 
thenes was the Tanais, or pretended to believe it, out of a desire to increase 
his own reputation. Cf. iv. 118, a, Rennel, p. 113, observes that “even 
taking Scythia under the limits assigned by Hdtus himself, that is, from the 
Danube to the Tanais, the extent is such, as to require 60 days for an 
army even to march through it ; and reckoning to the embouchure of the 
Tanais only, no less than 50. Had Scythia indeed been confined within the 
supposed dimensions, 4000 stades, 53 days constant marching would have 
sufficed both for the way out and home. But tlie circuit taken by Darius 
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cannot well be estimated at less than 1 50 days or 5 months’ march ; and had 
he barely gone to the mouth of the Tanais and back, 100 days would be 
required, although no halts were allowed for, which could not be dispensed 
with. When it is stated therefore that the 60 days, iv. 98, a., were not 
expired, after the Persians had passed the borders of the Agathyrsi on 
their return, iv. 132, and not long expired when Darius came to the 
bridge, this must surely be an error, though he might have expected to 
return about that time.” See Dahlmann’s criticism of Rennel, p. 120, 121. 

Ch. CXXIII. — a. is rr/v ifnjfiufv — Cf. iv. 22, where this desert is also 
mentioned. Gatterer considers it to be the Uralxan desert, sitirated 
between the Tanais and the Volga, the same now called by the Calxnucks 
Naryn, and by the Russians Rynpeski. Mannert thinks the desert near 
the salt lake Elton, beyond the Volga is meant. B. On the Thyssagetas 
and the rivers mentioned in the latter part of the ch. cf. iv, 22, o,, 
on the Tanais, iv. 57, a., and on the wooden town mentioned above, 
iv. 108, a. 

Ch. CXXIV. — a. oktu rtCxcoL — Dahlmann, p. 120, seqq., quoted 
by B., considers the fact that ruins of these castles were to be seen in the 
time of Hdtus as certain, from the manner in which he speaks, but 
observes that it does not therefore follow that they were built by Darius, a 
point admitting of great doubt ; as the reason and object of their erection 
by that monarch is by no means manifest. Rennel, p. 103, seqq., appears 
to have no doubt that the Persians did reach the Oarus, the JVolya, and 
fixes the bound of the expedition at the great bend of that river near 
Saratow. He appears, however, and with good reason, sceptical about the 
distances compared with the time allowed, and alludes to the obvious 
difficulty of supplying such a host with food. Cf. iv. 118, a., 122, a., 
and Dahlmann, 1. 1. throughout. 

Cii. CXXV. — a. vTTtKi^ipovTas (c.T.X — semet ex conspectu auferentes. 
Wess. Getting the start by a day’s journey, a day’s journey ahead. 

Ch. CXXVI. — a. Aaifiovit — ill-fated, ill-starred, or wretched being, ac- 
cording to Schw. and so S. and L. Diet. O luckless wight, Lange renders 
it wonderful or strange man, cf. viii. 84, and the Italian translation O 
stravagantissimo degli homini. B. iiov rot, when it is in your potter. 
Impersonal verbs, as well as adjectives in the neut. with ierri, which have 
no subject, when constructed as participles, are not put in the genitive, 
but in the nominative absolute. Herod, v. 49. trapexF"' <[V'Um liceat. So 
Xptu)v quum oporteret. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 564. 

b. ygv re xal vSwp — Cf. vi. 48, and Aristot. Rhet. ii. 23, § 18. to SiSdrat 
yrjv Kol vSiiip BovXevfUf iari. The same form of acknowledging submission, 
Pliny, H. N. xxii. 4, mentions as existing among the Germans of his time, 
and it lasted through the middle ages, as is evident from Ducange. 
Glossary, ii. p. 103. Cf. also Virg. .®n. viii. 128. B. 

Ch. CXXVII. — a. fpr py . . . . Xoyos aXpy. Cf. i. 132, b. On Ala .... 
Kol 'loTtijv, cf. iv. 59, b. 
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b. xAmtiv Xtyu), plorare jubeo, I bid you go howl, equivalent to I bid 
you go hang yourself, I defy you, or sometliing of that kind. It is a 
common phrase among the Attic writers, in which, under a kind of eu- 
phemism, the wish is conveyed that those to whom it is addressed, may 
have evils to undergo and deplore. Cf. Aristoph, Ach. 1131, Equit. 433. 
Pint. 62, 612. Av. 341, &c. B. It is used also in Horace i. Sat. x. 90. 
“ Discipularum inter jubeo plorare cathedras.” 

Cn. CXXVIII. — a. tSo(t irXamv k.t.X. — it appeared good to them, or, 
they decided, no longer to lead the Persians about, but to attack them 
whenever they were taking their meals. 'SXto. alpeopevoi s. avajptopeyoi, 
qui prandent cibum que sumunt, occurs also in iii. 26, vii. 120. Wess. It 
is rendered by Schw. going out to forage. B. prefers the interpretation 
of Wess. 

Ch. CXXIX. — a. To 8i roloi k.t.X. On the ass, which the Persians 
employed in war, Creuzer refers to Gesenius, on Isaiah xxi. 7, where the 
Prophet describes in a vision the forces of the Medes and Persians ; “ And 
the watchman saw a chariot with a couple of horsemen, a chariot of asses, 
and a chariot of camels, &c.” B. 

b. iPpll^ovTt^ — braying. Cf. Xcnoph. Anab. v. 8, 8, and Pind. Pyth. 
Od. X. 55. Wess. 

c. op6a Jordvres rd wro k.t.X. Perhaps borrowed from the fine de- 
scription of the horse in Sophocles Elect. 25. Cf. also Horace ii. 
Od. xix. 4. 

d. Tttvra pa/ .... tov noXipx>v. Here i<f>ipovTO depends on Utpoai un- 
derstood ; ^tpioOai, reportare, adipisci. Schw. So ^so Gaisford renders 
it, atque hoc, leve quidem, sed aliquid ad belli successum adepti-sunt Persce. 
They received this as a small help toward the war. S. and L. Diet. This 
construction appears preferable to tliat of Valla, as it refers the plural verb 
to the masc. nom. Jlepoai, instead of to the neut. ravra. 

Ch. CXXXII. — a. St Tavrg — was opposed to this. Cf. i. 208, 

a. On Gobryas, cf. iii. 70. 

b. ’Hv pg opviOt^ K.T.X. Cf. Eurip. Phoeniss. 1222. py y< <f>evyo>i/ 
adfmyrji irpbt aWipa and Plautus Amph. i. 1, 294. Valck. 

Ch. CXXXIV. — a. Trp/ airopirjv. Cf. iv. 83, b. 

Ch. CXXXV. — a. t<3 KaOapif tov orpaTov — Cf, i. 211, a. 

b. pioXXov .... ffKovrj^. The genitive is here referred by B. 

to fidXXov, taken, as it were, substantively, as also in the phrase cjri pbXXov, 
more, to a greater degree, in iii. 104. According to Schw. the construc- 
tion is piSXXov Ko-av <lxi)vr)v T^s cWurpiyrp — Kara. x<aprp', in their place, 

just as they were, in their former position. Cf. also vii. 95, &c. 

Ch. CXXXVI. — a. avarpa<f>ivTfi, having joined their forces together . — 
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Cf. i. 101, o. Near the end of the ch. vapaurrqm^tBa^ we will arrange or 
dispose of for our own purposes, S. and L. Diet., cf. viii. 80, a. 

Ch. CXXXVII.— a. MiXTtaS<(o k.t.X. Cf. also vi. 34, 133, &c. On 
what Hdtus here relates of Miltiades, Thirlwall, ii. ch. xiv. p. 203, remarks, 
“ Though Histiseus was so well rewarded for his loyalty, we do not find 
that Miltiades’ treason was ever punished ; cf. vi. 30, a., for he remained 
long unmolested in his Chersonesian government, and was driven from it 
by an inroad of tlie Scythians themselves, three years before he was finally 
compelled to abandon it by the Persians : an impunity which reflects great 
doubt on the story of his offence, especially as it was no less glorious at 
Athens, than it was dangerous to him while he was surrounded by the Per- 
sian arms.” 

Ch. CXXXVIII. — a. ol Sta<f>^vri<i rt t^v ^4>ov — giving their votes in 
a different way, contrary to each other. S. and L. Diet. It is rendered 
by B. qui hanc sententiam ( a Miltiadis sententid ) alienam s. contrariam 
ferehant. On Strattis cf. viii. 132, jEaces vi. 13, and on Histiaeus, v. 
30, seqq. 

Ch. CXXXIX. — a. to re . . . oSovrot, you have shown us the right way. 
Cf. vi. 73, and jEsch. Agam. 184, and Prom. V. 497. Wess. 

Ch. CXLII. — a. toOto .... iirtppiwTat., hcec a Scythis in lonas 
projiciuntur dicteria ; these reproaches, or keen words are shot forth. S. 
and L. Diet. Cf. i. 153. arrippu^t 6 K. and vi. 69, viii. 92. 

Ch. CXLIII. — a, Meyo/So^ov, One MS. reads Mtyo/3u^ov, but the 
name was a common one among the Persians ; and the person intended is 
probably not the same as the Megabyzus mentioned in iii. 160. B. See 
the remarks of Dahlmann, p. 121, on the statement that a portion of the 
army of Darius, no less than 80,000 men, are here said to have remained 
behind on the coast of Thrace ; as invalidating the notion of Rennel, cf. 
iv. 122, a., of the length of the march, and showing that the whole ac- 
count of the expedition — an occurrence only 30 years anterior to the birth 
of Herodotus — was greatly exaggerated. 

Ch. CXLIV. — a. iv Bv^avrlip. This town, as well as Chalcedon, and 
many others on the coast of Thrace and Bithynia, was a Megarian colony. 
Chalcedon was founded 675 B.C. and Byzantium 17 years afterwards. — 
Cf. Hermann’s Pol. Antiq. § 85, notes 12 and 15, where abundant refer- 
ences are given for further information on both these colonies. 

Ch. CXLV. — a. rov avrov , . . xpovov k,t.\. If this expedition to Libya 
took place about the time of the conclusion of the Scythian campaign, it 
would fall about 507 B.C. Read Dahlmann, p. 122, 123. 

b. Twv tK ’ApyoDs k.t.X. Hermann, Pol. Antiq. § 79, speaking of 
Melos and Thera observes, “ these islands were chiefly colonized by 
Achaeans and Minyas, the latter having sought shelter in Laconia, on being 
expelled from their original possessions in Lemnos by the Tyrrhenian fugi- 
tives from Attica. Theras, of the line of Agidse, led the colonists, and 
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from him one of the islands received the name Thera, instead of that of 
Calliste, which it had till then home. From that island Battus founded 
Cyrene, 632 B.C., where his descendants were still reigning as late as 
440 B.C.” On tile Miny» cf. Thirlwall i. c. iv., and on their arrival in 
Laconia, &c. &c. c. vii. p. 269, &c. of the same vol., where the probabilities 
of the correctness of Hdtus’ account are discussed. Cf. also p. 278. 

Ch. CXLVI. — a. ivfi <ov ififXXov k.t.X. when they were about to 
make away with them, put them to death, &c. The same story, Valck. 
notes, is told by Polyaenus, Plutarch, and Val. Maidmus, who ^ds that 
the supposed women were allowed to pass with their heads veiled on account 
of their feigned grief. Similar also was tiie escape of Lavalette and of 
Lord Nithsdale. 

Ch. CXXiVII. — a. k.t.X. Cf. Thirlwall i. c. vii. p. 268, and p. 

277, seqq. Cf. also vi. 52, b. 

b. vij<ru, hod. Santorin, 

Ch. CXLVIII — a. ol yap irXtwts. k.t.X. On the probability of this ac- 
count of this settlement in Triphylia being correct, see Thirlwall, i. c. 
vii. p. 269. Cf. also Hermann’s Pol. Ant. § 15, note 20. 

h. fir ififo ’HXcIot iiropOipTra/. Muller, Orchem. p. 374, refers the event 
here alluded to to Olymp. lx., when war raged between the Minyae and the 
Elaeans. Mannert refers it to the time of the 2d Messenian war, which began 
464 B.C. at the conclusion of which the Elaeans received this territory, as 
a reward for having aided the Spartans. B. Dahlmann p. 43, considers 
it to have happened shortly before the time when Hdtus visited these cities, 
when on his travels through Greece. See also his note, p. 43. 

Ch. CXLIX. — a. oiv €v X vkouti. Cf. Matth. ch. x. 16, “Behold I 
send you forth,” &c. Wess. 

b. Alye&u K.T.X. Cf. Thirlwall, i. c. 7, p. 270, and v. 57, a. 

Ch. cl. — o. KTiitiv hf At^vrj TToXtv. Cf. Thirlwall ii. c. 12. p. 95, who 
there observes, that “ our curiosity might be more reasonably excited to 
inquire, how it happened that no Greek colonies had taken the same 
course before, viz. to Libya, than, amid the contradictory statements of 
the ancient authors on a subject in its own nature obscure, to determine 
the causes which, circ. 632 B.C. induced Battus, one of the principal 
citizens of Thera, to vmdertake an expedition to the north coast of Africa.” 

Ch. CLI, — a. nXaTcav v^crov — This island, says Rennel, p. 609, is now 
called Bomba. 

Ch. CLII. — a. Tapniorabv, Cf. i. 163, a. 

b. fy/ djcijpuTov TovTov Tov )(p6vov, was that time unfrequented by mer- 
chants ; so Schw. renders aKqpwrov, intactum i. e. illibatum, nondum fre- 
quentatum. This, L. quoted by the Oxfd. Ed. observes, “ may appear to 
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contradict i. 163, tliat the Phocaeans were the first who caused Tartessus 
to be known to the Gks. The Samians however were the first acquainted 
with it, but did not discover it to the other Greeks, and by that means kept 
to themselves the commerce of the place.” Cf. Arnold, Hist, of Rome, i. p. 
486, “ The Samians returned home enriched beyond all their hopes, for 
the port of Tarshish, says Herodotus, was at that time fresh and undis- 
turbed ; the gold of its neighbouring mines was a treasure not yet appre- 
ciated by its possessors ; they bartered it to the Samian strangers, in return 
for the most ordinary articles of civilized living, which barbarians cannot 
enough admire. This story makes us feel that we are indeed living in the 
old ages of the world. The country then so fresh and untouched has now 
been long in the last state of decrepitude : its mines, then so abundant, 
have been long since exliausted ; and after having in its turn discovered 
and almost drained the mines of another world, it lies now like a forsaken 
wreck on the waves of time, with nothing but the memory of the past to 
ennoble it.” 

c. yfnnrwv Kt<f}oXm irpoKpo<rtrot turi — gryphum capita prominentia, that 
is, that the heads of griffins were carved round probably the edge of the 
howl as xm ornament. In this sense given to the word wpoKpoara-oi by Wesse- 
ling, Schw. and Baehr concur. So also S. and L. Diet., set at regular 
distances round it. 

Ch. CLV.— a. l(rx6^po>vo^ kcu rpavXo^, stuttering and lisping. The words 
oXXo Ti B. renders, for some other reason — others render them some other 
name — understanding ovopa. It appears from the Scholiast on Find. Pjrth. 
iv. 104, &c. referred to by B., that his name before was Aristotle. 

b. Barr’, ^irl <j}OiVT]v k.t.\. Battus or 0 King, thou hast come on account of 
thy voice — to enquire how thy voice may be rendered clear and free from 
impediments, &c. On this oracle of Find. Pyth. iv. (59, seqq.) 105, w 
pjxKop VIC IIoXvyxvdaTov k.t.X. B. 

Ch. CLVI. — a, awt<f>ipero TroXiyKortus, it turned out ill to him again. 
S. and L. Diet. Cf. next ch. and vii. 8. 

h. nXaTca — hod. the Island of Bomba, iv. 151. 

Ch. CLVII. — a. now Temmineh on the main-lwd over against 

the Island of Bomba, B. 

b, vaTTou — coUes cum suis convallibus. Schw. 

Ch. CLVIII.— a. Tropam^d/xo'oi ol At;8ucs k.t.X. The Libyans re- 
quested permission from them, to be allowed to lead them into a better 
country. B. ' 

b. "Ipoura — probably where the fountain Ersen now is ; M. Pacho Voyage 
dans la Marmorique. Paris 1828, p. 53. The fountain of Apollo was 
doubtless the fountain Cyre, from which the town in all probability de- 
rived its name. That which is called Thestis in the following ch. is not the 
same, according to B., to whom I am indebted for the preceding ; but. 
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according to L. is considered to be the Lybian name of the spring, while 
Cyrf, he conceives, is the Grecian. The foundation of Cyrene is dated 
about 631 B.C. Cf. the Oxfd Chron. Tables. ThirlwaU, ii. c. 12, p. 95, 
observes, “ The part of Africa where the Theraeans finally settled, after a 
short sojourn on a small island near the coast, was the singular table-land 
which rises on the eastern border of the great Syrtis. Inclosed between 
the sea and the -desert, this favoured region seems destined by nature for 
the seat of a powerful maritime state. At the distance of ten miles from a 
part of the coast, which, with a little aid of art, afforded a commodious 
harbour, near tlie gushing spring of Cyre, the Gks founded Cyrene, and soon 
converted the adjacent land into a luxuriant garden, while they extracted 
from its rocky basis tlie materials of imperishable monuments. Cyrene 
became, as Pindar expresses it, the root of other cities ; perhaps of several 
which have been forgotten. Four of them — its port Apollonia, Harce, 
Tauchira, and Hesperia, which seemed by its fortunate position to 
rival or realise the fabulous gardens of the Hesperides — composed, with the 
capital, what in later times was called the Cyrcnaic PeHtapoUs." — “ All 
these towns, Rennel, p. 611, observes, not only exist now, under the form 
of either towns or villages, but it is remarkable that their names are scarcely 
changed from what we may suppose the pronunciation to have been among 
the Gks. They are now called Kvrin, Barca, Tollaraata, Bcruie, and 
Taukera.” C£ Article Cyrene, seqq. Class. Diet. 

c. 6 oifiavot TtTprp-ai. meaning to say that here there was an abundance 
of rain. Cf. Gen. vii. 11, “The windows of heaven were opened.'' 
Wess. 

Ch. CLIX. — a. hrl yrji dva3(ur/ii<|). “ The pubHc or demesne land in 
the ancient commonwealths was naturally looked to as a resource on every 
admission of new citizens. They were to receive their portion of freehold 
land, according to the general notion of a citizen's condition ; but this land 
could only be found by a division of that which belonged to the public, and 
by the consequent ejectment of its tenants at will. Hence in tJie Greek 
states, every large accession to the number of citizens was followed by a 
call for a division of the public land, cf. Thucyd. v. 4. Herodot. iv. 159, 
and as this division involved the sacrifice of many existing interests, it was 
regarded with horror by the old citizens as an act of revolutionary violence.” 
Arnold Hist, of Rome, i. p. 158. Cf. vii. 155, b. See also on the changes 
in the government of Cyrene, Miiller Dor. ii. p. 181, seqq. and iv. 161, b. 

b. avX\e)(6ivTot St bpiKov iroXXov — From the division of the tribes by 
Deraonax, iv. 161, we may infer tliat the new colonists consisted 
chiefly of Peloponnesians, Cretans, and islanders of the JEgaean, That 
they were many in number, is evident from the mention in the following 
ch. that 7000 heavy-armed soldiers of the Cyrenseans perished. Among 
the colonists the Cretans were predominant in numbers, according to Raoul 
Rochette, iii. p. 268. B. 

c. vepira/ivoittvoi yrjv woXkip/ — beiny deprived ef a great portion of their 
land, or having a greal part of their land cut off from them. 

d. (Botrav atjtia.'i avroSs 'An-pq; K.r.X. On this expedition of Apries', c£ 
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i. 161, a. and Prideaux’ Connection, Pt. i. bk. i., according to whom it 
took place 574 B.C. 

e. TTopa^fptmfLtvoi — being negligent, or, despising them. Cf. i. 108, h. 

Ch. CLX. — a. Total cmvTov &&(\<l>eoiai — Their names according to Ste- 
phanus Byz. s. v. Bapict], p. 211, were Perseus, Zacynthus, Aristomedon, 
and Lycus. B. 

b. 3dpKr) — Cf. iv. 158, b. 

Ch. CLXI. — b. KaTopTurrgfM — a reconciler, mediator, or composer of 
their troubles : according to S. and L. Diet, a reformer, Cf. v. 28, 29, 
106. The constitution of Cyrene, B. observes, was at first similar to that 
of Sparta, and the Kgs, studious to increase their prerogatives and gain 
power, gave cause for dissensions. The Mantineans had the character of 
possessing excellent laws, cf. iElian Var. Hist. 22, quoted by Wess, and 
Thirlwall ii. p. 100. 

ft. Ttpivta c’^fXujv KOI Ipioavvai — setting apart for Battus certain lands or 
domains, and sacerdotal offices — the land being assigned as his revenue, 
and the priesthood being a regal privilege, as among the Spartans ; cf. 
Muller’s Dor ii. p. 181, 182. “ The power of the kings was limited within 
the narrowest bounds ; and they were only permitted to enjoy the revenues 
flowing from the sacerdotal office and their own lands, whereas they had 
before claimed the whole property of the state.” &c. &c. Cf. also i. p. 
142, and ii. p. 63. So also B. and Thirlwall, who observe that “ De- 
monax, after determining the respective rights of the new and old colo- 
nists, and distributing them into three tribes, of which the descendants of 
the original settlers formed the first, probably with some peculiar privi- 
leges, proceeded to deprive the king of all his substantial prerogatives, 
leaving him only the ensigns of royalty, a domain, and certain priestly 
offices.” The passage in the text is referred to by Arnold, Hist, of Rome, 
i. p. 88, speaking of the state of the Romans under their kings. “ The 
king had large domains of his own, these were the Greek Ttpiyrj, which 
the kings always had assigned to them, partly arable, partly pasture, and 
partly planted with vines and olives ; hence he was in a condition to traffic 
with foreign countries, and much of the Roman commerce was probably 
carried on by the government for its own direct benefit, as was the case in 
Judaea in the reign of Solomon.” 

c. ts piaov T<p €&t)Kf — surrendered it into the hands of the people ; 

cf. iii. 80, vii. 164. Valck. 

Ch. CLXII. — a. ytpta. privileges, prerogatives ; cf. i. 59, 1. “ The 

word here refers to the revenues, as well as to thp privileges of which the 
kings had been deprived.” MiiUer. 1. I, 

ft. « Xdpov, For there was friendship between the Samians and Cyre- 
neans from the first foundation of the latter state, cf. iv. 152, and at this 
time Polycrates was tyrant of Samos, from whom Arcesilaus might have 
expected aid in being restored to his kingdom. B. 
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e. Bifo-avp^ — Cf. i. 14. 

Ch. CLXIII. — a. iirl /ihf Ti<ra-€pat Barrovi K.T.\, The eight generations, 
according to Wess. quoted bj B. are as follows : — 

B.C. 

Battus 1st. the founder of Gyrene (oiKumjp) began his reig^ 631 


Arcesilaus I 591 

Battus Ilnd. the happy 575 

Arcesilaus II. the bad 554 

Battus Illrd. the lame 544 

Arcesilaus III. Son of Battus Illrd. and Fheretime 529 

Battus IVth. the handsome 518 

Arcesilaus IV 464 


This last Kg was victor in the Pythian games and is celebrated by Pindar 
Pyth. iv. 116, (65.) The passage is given in the text of Muller, ii. p. 

182. “ He ruled with harshness and protected his power by foreign mer- 

cenaries.” His death is dated there 457 B.C. On his death, 432 B.C. 
his S. Battus endeavoured to gain the kingdom, but was driven into exile, 

431 B.C., and a democratical government succeeded. 

b. aTTOTTcfiTre Kwr ovpov, trade secundo vento ; commit them to or send 
them away with a fair wind, i. e. let them go their way in peace, speed 
them on their way. Cf. Soph. Trach. 474, and Aisch. vii. c. Theb. 696, 
tTo) icoT ovpov. Wess. Schw. renders the passage ad auram emitte, the 
drift of which comes to much tlie same. 

c. ravpoi 6 Ka\Xurr€\k)v. The oracle seems to hint at Alazir the Father- 
in-larw of Arcesilaus, who perished with him ; in like manner as Philip the 
F. of Alexander the Great is intended by the designation of ravpo^ in 
Diod. xvi. 91. Wess. So also in A^sch. Agam. Agamemnon is spoken 
of as Povs iirl <l>d.Tvt]. 

Ch. CLXIV. — a. tovtous plv wv KnStoi k.t.X. Muller, Dor. i. p. 142, 

145, considers that tliis kind office of the Cnidians towards the exiled Cy- 
reneans, as also towards the Tarentines, cf. iii. 138, arose from their 
memory of their common origin. Their being sent to Thera, proves that 
there was still intercourse kept up between the mother-state and the 
colony. It is evident, though Hdtus does not state it, that the constitution 
established by Demonax was overthrown and that the Regal office had re- 
gained its former prerogatives. Cf. iv. 161. B. 

Ch. CLXV. — a. rprav yap ol Ik tov k.t.X. As Schw. observes, Hdtus 
makes no mention of Arcesilaus in iii. 13, when speaking of the gifts sent 
by the Cyreneans to Cambyses ; which, as B. thinks, were probably sent 
after the surrender of Cyrene, as a token of submission. So also Prideaux, 

“ After the taking of Memphis and the submission of all Egypt to Cam- 
byses, which happened in the 5tli year of his reign 525 B.C., the Libyans, 

Cyreneans, and Barceans hearing of his success sent ambassadors with 
presents to make their submission to him.” 

Ci^ CLXVI. — a. m66p.fvoi yap sal t&tov k.t X. From this passage it 
appears evident that no one coined money before Darius, who struck the 
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coins that bore his name. Cf. iii. 96. The idea is erroneous that refers 
tlie name of the Daric, worth 16 drachmas, and of the purest gold, to 
another prince of the same name, and not to Darius Hystaspes. B. 

Ch. CLXVII. — a. avSpa Mapd(^tov — The Maraphii were one of the 
Persian tribes, cf. i. 125, c. Heeren, Persians, ch. ii. p. 437, considers 
this to be nearly the only instance of a general being appointed of any 
other tribe than the Pasargadae, and mostly of the family of the Achaeme- 
nidae, cf. v. 32, vii. 82, 88, 97, or such as were connected by marriage 
with the Royal house, cf. v. 116, vi. 43, 94. The Maraphii, however, 
was one of the noble tribes. 

b. TTpoo-xr/fta, the pretext, the alleged cause. Cf. ix. 87» b. and 
vi. 44. 

Ch. CLXVIII.— 17. At^vp;, See throughout on the digression that 
follows, Heeren’s African Nations, vol. i., the Introduct. and ch. i. and ch. 
vi. particularly, and Rennel, §§ 16, 22 and 23. “ Hdtus collected the 

materials for this part of his history in Egypt, the only country of Africa 
that he is known to have visited. He repeatedly appeals to the testimony 
of the natives of Libya, the Carthaginians, Ammonians, Nasamonians, and 
others, ii. 28, 32, iv. 43, 173, 187, 195, 196, whom he met in Egypt, the 
rendezvous of the caravans from the Western and Southern nations, and 
from whom he collected his accounts respecting the interior of Africa : 
that is from the very persona themselves who performed these caravan 
journeys, and who, without doubt, had at that time come to Egypt in 
company with some of these caravans. The circumstance of his computing 
the distances and the day’s journeys from thence, iv. 181, &c., is a suf- 
ficient proof of this fact. That he nowhere mentions these caravans was 
probably because he considered it as having nothing to do with his object, 
which was only to give geographical information ; moreover to those who 
have travelled much and seen much, many ideas and facts become so fa- 
miliar that they are apt to pre-suppose a knowledge of them in others. 
Hdtus’ general knowledge of Africa embraced the greater part of the 
Northern division, lie gives us an accurate enumeration of all the small 
tribes dwelling on the coast as far as the territory of Carthage, cf, iv. 
191, c. To the W. part afterwards called Numidia, or Mauritania, his in- 
formation did not extend ; though he was acquainted by name with the 
promontory Soloes, on the W. coast, cf. iv. 43, and 32, d. ; nor are the 
fertile and inhabited lands beyond the desert of Sahara, now known as 
Nigritia or Soudan, included in his account, though they were not alto- 
gether unknown to him ; cf. ii. 32, and notes. But his knowledge of the 
interior is most deserving of our admiration. It comprises not only what- 
ever is most remarkable in the desert, the Oases and the tribes inhabiting 
them, but it extends to that mysterious stream beyond the desert flowing 
from E. to W. which, under the name of the Joliba, has been again brought 
into our notice in the present age.” Heeren, 1. 1. pp. 6, 189, 201. On 
Hdtus’ division of Libya, cf. ii. 32, c. It is discussed in Heeren /. 1. 
p. 6, seqq. Rennel p. 425, read also Dahlmann, p. 59, seqq. 

b. ’ASvpftaxtSai — “ The Adyrmachidae and Galigamm® on the frontiers 
of Egypt — nomad tribes.” H. p. 49. R. p. 608. 
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Ch. CLXIX. — a. ‘A^po 8 uruj£o 9 vrjcrov. PoBiibly the islend of Dre- 
faBum near Dema, may 1^ meant. R. p. 609. 

b. TO o-iX^ioT. “ A kind of laserpitium or assafcetida, used,” see Article 
Cyrenaica, Class. Diet. “ for fattening cattle, rendering their flesh 
tender, and also as an aperient for man : it formed a great article of trade, 
and at Rome, the composition aboye mentioned sold for its weight in silver ; 
hence it appeared always on tlie medals of Gyrene. Its culture was ne- 
glected when the Romans mastered the country, and pasturage was more 
attended to.” 

c. irp Xvprios — Niebuhr, Geog. of Herod., considers that Hdtus was 
acquainted with only one Syrtis, and that the smaller. If this were the 
case his knowledge of the coast was very limited ; hence B. and L. and 
Kennel, p. 647, rightly conclude that “ the greater Syrtis, the only one he 
knew by that name, must be intended, which is in the neighbourhood of 
Barce, and nearer Egypt than the less Syrtis.” The Lesser Syrtis it is clear 
from this passage that Herodotus took to be one and the same with the 
Triton lake, now called Shihkah el Lowdeath, or as closely connected with 
h. This is confirmed by Scylax, p. 49, in whose time they were united 
by a small opening, now blocked up with sand. Heeren, 1. 1. ch. i. p. 33. 

Cf. Rennel p. 662 and 647. 

Ch. CLXX. — a. 'Acr^varai. “ The Asbystce beyond Cyrene, a nomad 
tribe.” Heeren, /. 1. p. 49. Cf. Reimel p. 609. 

CLXXI. — a. EueoTrepffia?. ” This country was very fertile. The his- 
tory of the gardens, &c., is well known ; the town was afterwards called 
Berenice, in honour of the wife of Ptolemy. It is now called Bemic." 

Cf. Heeren p. 57, and the Article Ilesperides, Class, Diet. 

b. KdySaXes, According to Rennel these are perhaps the Kahyles of 
Shaw. ‘‘ They dwelt around the Greater Syrtis, as did also the Aus- 
chisse — both nomad tribes. H. p. 49. 

Ch. CLXXII. — a. Nao-a/aulves, Cf. ii. 32, and Heeren, I, I, pp. 49, 

190, 191, 214. “ The Nasamones, one of the tribes dwelling in the dis- 

tricts about the Syrtes. They sent a caravan yearly to Augila for dates, 
one of the principal articles of food in Africa. Augila, which bears the 
same name, at present the capital of a district which comprises two other 
villages, cf. Homemann. Travels, p. 46, 10 days’ journey from Siwah, the 
Oasis of Ammon, — a great thoroughfare for caravans — a principal mart for 
dates of an excellent quality, &c. Cf. also R. p. 568 and 613. 

b. dretkipom, locusts. A species of them without wings. S. and L. 

Diet. For an account of these animals see Shaw’s Travels in Barbary, 
p. 187. 

c. inUoivov avrlmy .... Matro-aytrat, Cf. i. 216. The same practice 
was also followed among the Agathyrsi, iv. 104, and the Ausenses, iv. 180. 

d. irurrwri Si k.t.X. “ The ancient ceremony of the Nasamones to drink 
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from each others hands, in pledging their faith, is at present the only 
ceremony observed in the marriages of the Algerines.” Shaw’s Travels in 
Barbary, i. p. 303. Wess. 

Ch. CLXXIII. — a. 4'vXXoi. This nation appears to have dwelt be- 
tween the two Syrtes in tlie country now called Mesurate. R. p. 614. 
See Heeren, 1. I, pp. 50, 216, who observes, “ How closely this narrative 
agrees with the place,” we again learn from the latest discoveries. “ The 
South Wind,” says Della Celia, Viagyio p. 93, “ drives the sand out of the 
great deserts like moving clouds, which bury whole caravans.” It is pro- 
bable that only part of the Psylli were destroyed — the rest it appears were 
pressed back into the Mts by the Bedouin Arabs. Heeren refers to Lyon 
p. 85, 94, and to Bruce iv. p. 548, for a description of a simoon. He 
finely pictures a caravan journey himself — “ Augila’s groves of palms are 
soon left behind, and the vault of heaven and the plains of burning sand 
are the only objects which the eye can reach. No sound of animated 
nature nor the rustle of a leaf breaks the everlasting death silence of the 
dreary waste. Suffocated birds point out the path of the fiery simoon, and 
perhaps only yesterday fell its victims : the heavens seem to glow, and 
volumes of sand, whirling upwards into spiral columns, are chased by the 
winds, like clouds of mist, athwart the dreadful desert. The most desolate 
of all wastes, the Harutsh Mts, still lies before him, and demands another 
ten days’ joimney ere these terrors can be overcome. Then the gigantic 
ostrich reappears, troops of playful antelopes disport before him, and 
announce file vicinity of more hospitable regions.” 

Ch. CLXXIV. — a. Fapd/tavrcs, This people, cf. R. p. 615, may 
clearly be made out to be the people of Fezzan, the ancient Phazania, H. 
p. 216 ; a considerable tract of inland country, between Tunis and Egypt. 
Its capital was Germa or Garama. See Heeren’s very interesting con- 
firmations of Herodotus, 1. 1. p. 216 — 232. 

Ch. CLXXV. — a. Maxai. Pliny, R. p. 621, confirms this situation 
generally, by placing the Masse, as he writes the name, on the West of the 
Nasamones. According to the ideas of Hdtus, the Masse ought to extend 
westward to the neighbourhood of the present Tripoly. 

h, X6<ftovi Ktipovrai, As Schw. renders it cristas sibi tondent, they shave 
their heads so as to leave a crest or tuft in the middle. On the practice cf. 
the remarks in Horne’s Introduction on the allusions in the Scriptures to 
the Idolatrous Rites of the Heathens, Pt. iii. ch. vi. § 1, vol. iii. p. 357 of 
the 7th Edit. 

c. <TTpov6u)v Karayalmv — ostriches. In vii. 70, the Ethiopians are men- 
tioned as using the same kind of skins, as of cranes, for armour. Wess. 

d. Klwil/ — This river which, according to Bochart, quoted in Article 
Cinyps, owed its name to the number of jiorcupines in the vicinity, fell into 
the sea. South-west of the promontory of Cephalas, flowing from a hill in the 
Punic tongue called Zachabari or the hill of the Graces, in fiie country of the 
Macae, now Wady el Khahan. “ The ruins of the aqueduct,” remarks 
Beachy, Travels p. 71, “by which its waters were conveyed to the city of 
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Lebida, Leptis Magna, are yet visible by the side of the road, about one 
mile and a half from its mouth ; and the causeway over the marshy 
grounds by its banks, mentioned by Strabo as having been built by the 
Carthaginians, yet exists.” The modern name of the Cinyps, cf. Heeren, 
/. 1. p. 49, is the Zenifes, or, Magro. Cf. also Rennel, p. G21. 

Ch. CLXXVI. — a. TtvSttvcs — It is not very clear what nation or people 
Herodotus intended by the Gindanes ; but from very strong circumstances 
we conceive those of Gadamis to be meant. Gadamis, the Gadzames of 
Reiske, is a well-known city and territory, situated in the road from Tunis 
to Agadez and Kasseena. R. p. 623. Heeren, 1. 1. p. 47. 

Cii. CLXXVII. — a. Ktmo<i>dyoi. ' It appears that the sea-coast between 
the two Syrtes was divided between the Macae and Lotophagi, the latter of 
whom also possessed the island of Menix, (or Meninx,) now Jerba, and the 
coast beyond it, R. p. 624 ; that is, Heeren, 1. 1. p. 48, 226, observes in 
the neighbourhood of the present Tripoli. 

b. KOfnrbv rov Axurou — The reader will be careful to distinguish the lotus 
here intended from the Egyptian lotus ; “ which latter was an aquatic 
plant, whose roots and seeds were eaten in Egypt, while the former, the 
one here spoken of, was the fruit of a shrub on the sandy coast of Libya, 
which is disseminated over the edge of the Great Desert, from the coast of 
Cyrene, round by Tripoly and Africa proper, to the borders of the Atlantic, 
to Senegal and the Niger. It has been described by several modern tra- 
vellers, Shaw, Defontaines, Park, Beechy, all of whose accounts perfectly 
agree among themselves, and also with those of the ancients. According 
to the first of these, the lotus is now called seedra by the Arabs, and is a 
species of ziziphus or jnjeb, the Rhamnus Lotus of Linnaeus, cf. H. 1. 1. 
p. 49, and the finit tastes somewhat like gingerbread, and is, when fresh, 
of a bright yellow colour. Park, Travels, p. 99, describes the berries as 
“ small, farinaceous, of a yellow colour and a delicious taste. The natives 
convert them into a sort of bread by exposing them some days to the Sun 
and afterwards pounding them gently in a wooden mortar, until the fari- 
naceous part of the berry is separated from the stone. The stones are af- 
terwards put into a vessel of water and shaken about, so as to separate the 
meal which may still adhere to them ; this communicates a sweet and 
agreeable taste to the water ; and with the addition of a little pounded 
millet, forms a pleasant gruel, called fondi, which is the common breakfast 
in many parts of Ludamor, during the months of Feb. and March.” For 
this above I am indebted to Rennel, p. 626. 

Ch. CLXXVIII. — a. Md^Aws, We meet, observes R. p. 637, many 
names that in modem geography bear some similarity to the name of this 
nation. The Machres of Leo, and Mackaress of Shaw, at the Northern 
part of the Lesser Syrtis, certainly agree with the supposed position of a 
part of the Maxyes. 

b. Xifivr/v .... TpiratvlSa k.t.A. Cf. iv. 169, c. and Heeren, 1. 1, p. 33. 
The only river in the vicinity, it appears, which will answer to Herodotus’ 
River Triton is the little river Hammah of Shaw, which Rennel com- 
pares in size with the Cherwell ; on which Heeren well remarks that “ the 
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narrative of Herodotus, iv. 179, is drawn without doubt from some 
Argonautic poet : may not then the size of the River, if not its very 
existence, be merely the creation of some such poet’s imagination 1” Cf. 
R. p. 647, 659. 


Ch. CLXXIX. — a. iirtBiairuj-avra t« tu rpiVoSi k.t.X. Cf. Pindar 
Ol. iv. and, in particular, Apollonius Rhod. iv. 1 548, seqq. and Diod. Sic. 
iv. 56. These are referred- to by Wess., and the opinion of Heeren given 
in the preceding note seems extremely probable. Baehr quaintly remarks, 
“In ipso fabulae argumento nuper sudavit C. O. Muller, Orchomen. p. 
353, quascunque hie enarrentur Libyca,ea omnia e Boeotia in Libyam tra- 
ducta statuens ab illis Minyis, qui per varias rerum vicissitudines in 
Libyam tandem devenerint,” &c. &c., from which explanation he" saga- 
ciously dissents, cf. iv. 180, b. On the lake Tritonis see also the quotations 
given in Arrowsmith’s Eton Geography, p. 716, seqq. 

Ch. CLXXX. — a. Auerew. “ Of the name Amenses we find no trace 
in modern Geography," R. p. 637. nor does Heeren appear to give any 
further information than that they lived on the shore of tlie Lesser Syrtis, 
the G, of Cabet. 

b. bpr[j if iyiaixxirj 'K&t)vaJ,rfi k.t.X. The theory of Muller, cf. iv. 179, a, 
referring the origin of these rites to Bceotia and Greece, is with reason 
rejected by Baehr, who observes that the worship of this Goddess, whom 
Hdtus himself speaks of as national or indigenous here, was doubtless 
practised among the Africans at a far earlier period than among the Greeks. 
He therefore gives in his adherence to the view taken of it by Creuzer, 
Symbol, ii. p. 642, who compares with tire contest here mentioned in ho- 
nour of the Goddess, the rites celebrated at Sais of his-Neith or Minerva, 
and considers the institution of both to bear a symbolical reference to the 
movements and courses of the Sun and Moon, of the infiuences of which 
the Goddess herself is a personification. 

c. T^v 5i Aft/vouijv <fxurX k.t.X. The clue to this fable is given with great 
ingenuity by Creuzer, Symbol, ii. p. 646. The birth of Minerva from 
Neptune and Tritonis allegorizes the doctrine of the production of all things 
from Oceanus and Tethys, that is, from water and earth. The nature of 
the Goddess is closely connected with the moon and the lunar influences 
as belonging neither to earth or water, and therefore bears a great affinity 
to that of the Solar Deity, Jove, in whose power it is absorbed ; which is, 
in short, the explanation of the fable of her adoption by Jupiter. 

Ch. CLXXXI. — a. inrlp S* rovrwv k.t.X. Cf. ii. 32, e. where the 3 fold 
division of Lybia of Herodotus is spoken of as founded on the natural fea- 
tures of the country and answering to the modern names of Barbary, for 
the inhabited, Bilgulderid or the land of dates, for the wild-beast land, and 
Sahara, for the desert. They are discussed in Heeren, 1. 1. p. 6—1 1 . He 
considers, and doubtless with no less justice than ingenuity, that from ch. 
181 — 185. the description of a caravan journey is given ; cf. iv. 168, a. ; 
and the arguments he adduces, such as the route being only passable by 
caravans, the distances given by day’s journeys, the route being the same 
that is now taken, &c. are most convincing. He comments on the whole 
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journey, one of more than 1800 miles, throughout in a manner no less 
lucid than delightful. Briefly, to use his own words, from ch. 181 — 185, 
is “ the description of the commercial road between Egypt and Fezzan ; 
likewise between Carthage and these countries, and probably still further, 
even to the countries near the Niger. — Its course is traced from Egypt, 
starting from Thebes by the desert of Thebais to the temple of Ammon ; 
thence by part of the desert of Barca, and the deserts of the Harutsch Mts. 
to Fezzan, and Anally seems to be lost in the present kingdoms of Xashna 
and Bomou.” The student will lose much gratiflcation if he does not 
read Heeren’s whole discussion on the route 1. 1. p. 196 — 237- — The de- 
scription of the Oasis of Ammon, Siwah, is excessively interesting, and 
fully bears out — “ there are patches of ground above a mile long so covered 
with salt as to have the appearance of a field of snow, out of the midst of 
these springs of fresh water sometimes gush forth” — the narrative of Hdtus. 
From a computation of distances, p. 209, 210, it would seem that Hdtus 
has missed out the 1st station, probably the Great Oasis, El wah ; the 2nd 
is the Oasis of Ammon, Siwah ; — Augila the 3rd. — another missed, probably 
Zala, the 4th. — then Germa or else Zuila in the Garamantes, Fezzan, the 
5th. thence, probably with the intermediate stations of Stockna and Sebha 
missed, to Tripoli the land of the Lotophagi ; or, to Tegerry on the bor- 
ders of Bornou the land of the Atarantes and thence to Bilma the rocky 
district of the Atlantes, the Tihhoos, the great salt mart for Soudan. 

b. 'ApfiMvioi, cf. ii. 42, /. The first or second station of the caravan- 
journey. What an admirable locality for the Temple! Heeren, I, 1. 
p. 204. 

c. ayop^ 8* jrXyOvovaTjs — Cf. ii. 173, a. — a tract of 
sand, H. 1. I, 

Ch. CLXXXII. — a. koiXuvos dXds k.t.X. “ Although it is improbable 
that either mountains or beds of salt, should be placed in such order, yet 
we learn from Shaw that both hills and beds, or lakes of salt, do exist in 
the country between Tripoli and Mauritania ; also that the soil is generally 
impregnated with it ; and that it sends forth a great number of copious salt 
springs. Shaw p. 228, seq. There are also vast lakes of salt in other parts of 
the country ; and it would appear that scarcely any coimtry whatever contains 
80 much salt, on its surface, as tliat region of Africa which borders on the 
Mediterranean. Dr. Shaw enumerates 3 mountains of salt only ; but 
Hdtus five. The Doctor went no further eastward than the lesser Syrtis ; 
otherwise it is possible that he might have told us of more. We cannot 
refer either of the mountains of Shaw to any particular one of Hdtus.” R. 
p. 641. 

h, AvyiXo — ? The 3rd station. See iv. 172, a,, cf. 173, a., and 
Heeren, 1. I, p. 213 — 215. 

Ch. CLXXXIII. — a. Tapaftavres — Cf. iv. 174, a. ? The 5th station. 
Heeren, 1. 1. p. 215—226. 

b. ol onuxBovojwi /3des yiVovrat. “ I have in vain sought some explana- 
tion of this in our writers on Natural Histqry. But the neatherds of Africa 
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frequently amuse themselves by giving an artificial form to the horns of 
their cattle, by continually bending them. This was probably the case 
here ; and this, an early conjecture of mine, has since been confirmed by 
the figures of the steers on the great bas-relief at Kalabshe.” H. 1. I, 

p. 222. 

c. rpCiliiv. hardness, i. e, hardness of that kind most suited to resist 
friction and rubbing for the longest time. Schw. Cf. H. 1. 1. p. 
'223. 

d. Tp<iryXoSvros AlOlomK — Cf. Heeren, Ethiopians, ch. i. p. 815, and 

1. 1. Africans, p. 223. “ This wild negro race vi*. the Troglodytes, who 

were kidnapped by the Garamantes and sold as slaves, are yet to be found 
S. of Fezzan, in the deserts of Borgou and in the Tibesti range, and are 
still exposed to tlie man hunting Grazzie, or Razzias, of the Sultan of 
Fezzan.” Horneman bears testimony that “ their language is said, by 
the Augilians, to be similar to the whistling of birds.” See Lyon’s Narr. 
p. 250. H. p. 223, 224. On the Lotophagi cf. iv. 177, a. 

Ch. CLXXXIV. — a. ’AropaiTts, This nation we discover, cf. Heeren, 
1. 1. p. 231, in the territory of Tegerrg, the frontier town of the land of 
Fezzan, which is, according to Lyon, the halting place for the caravans 
which come through the desert from Bomou and Soudan, and here the 
Arabian language ends and the Bomou begins. Wliat Herodotus here 
says of their cursing the sun and of their having no proper names for indi- 
viduals is marvellously confirmed by an Arabian Traveller, Leo of Africa; 
who mentions that the people of Bomou invoke with great vehemence the 
rising sun ; and that, instead of being called by proper names, they are 
all called after their height, thickness, or some accidental quality, and 
have therefore merely nicknames. H. 1. 1. 230 — 233. 

b. “PirhavrK. The Mtainous district of Bilma — the great salt lakes there 
supply all the negro country : some of the rocks are so high and steep that 
their tops are scarcely visible. Lyon’s Narr. p. 266. H. 1. 1. p. 235. Cf. 
also Dahlmann, p. 54. 

c. "ArXet. On the question that has arisen in modem times, whether the 
chain of Mts that now bears this name, was really the Atlas of the ancients, 
see Article Atlas, Class. Diet. 

Ch. CLXXXV. — a. ra. Si ouda Tovrottri k.t.X. Heeren has with great 
probability traced the salt mine here spoken of to be that described, atoost 
in the same words, by Leo Africanus, who had never seen, nor could read, 
the account of Herodotus — the great salt mines of Tegadza, on the S.E. of 
the desert of Zanhaga, between Morocco and Timbuctoo, and about 20 
days journey from the latter place. “ Whether, however,” he finally con- 
cludes, “ they are the same or different, for many such may be perhaps found 
in this vast desert, they at least convince us how well Hdtus was acquainted 
with every thing remarkable in the desert, and how trae his statements 
are. Short sighted critics have often calumniated his manes ; but the si- 
lence of the desert remains, in awful grandeur, an eternal witness of his 
credibility!” H. 1. 1. p. 236. Cf. also R. p. 642. 
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Ch. CLXXXVI. — a, BtorLircp ovBl Aly, Cf. ii. 41, a., 47, a., and on the 
origin of Animal Worship, ii. 64, e, 

Ch. CLXXXVII. — a. ounry — lana succida, moist and greasy woolf not 
cleaned since the shearingy which of course would readily catch fire. Hip- 
pocrates, quoted by L., mentions a similar custom among the Scythians, 
who “ applied fire to their shoulders, arms, stomachs, &c., on account of 
the moisture and relaxed state of their temperament ; this operation dries 
up the excess of moisture in the joints.” (!) On the division that com- 
mences at the lake Triton of the nomad and agricultural tribes, see H. L L 
p. 33, 84 : briefly — “ the Fatlier of history has so accurately described 
and enumerated them that the credibility of his accounts cannot be 
doubted.” 

5. rpdyov yap ovpov k.t.X. On tliis L., quoted in the Oxfd. Tr. 
observes that the remedy is excellent, and has the same effect as spirits of 
hartshorn which we use. 

Ch. CLXXXVIII. — a» to) ITocraSeWi. From ii. 50, it appears that Nep- 
tune was originally a Libyan Deity, and that he was tlience brought to 
Greece. Hence also they derived tlie consecration of the horse to him, 
which appears to have been first tamed and used in a chariot in Libya, and 
hence the title of iTTTnos applied to Neptune. On the more abstruse 
meaning of the fable concerning the consecration of the horse to Neptune, 
cf. Creuz. Symbol, ii. p. 589. B. See also the concluding remarks in 
the Article Neptuney Class. Diet. 

Ch. CLXXXIX. — a. atycas yap TrepLpaXXovrai k.t.X. See Rennel 23, 

“ on the ^gis of Minerva, &c.” p. 667, seqq. On the passage in the 
text he observes — “ it is curious, as shewing the antiquity of the art of 
dressing skins in Africa.” “ Ram’s-skins dyed red” were enjoined to be 
used for the covering of the tabernacle in the time of Moses, Exod. xxv. 
5. XXXV. 7, &c., and were probabljr brought out of Egypt, as they are 
spoken of in the first year of their wanderings : as the animal which pro- 
duces the skin seems a native of the Lybian provinces, tlicy were probably 
brought thence and not manufactured in Egypt, &c. &c. They are a 
great article of traffic still in the same country and are known by the name 
of moroquins, 

Ch. CXC. — a. olKypara (rvp.TnjKTa k.t.X. — their houses are con- 
structed of the stalks of the asphodel, intertwined with rushes, and are 
portable, 

Cii. CXCI. — a. Mo^cs. The Maxyes, Zaucces, and Gyzantes were 
all within the territory of Carthage, which followed the very natural policy 
of •endeavouring to civilize the nomad hordes, wherever she could bring 
them under her yoke : the nomad customs here mentioned that they still 
retained plainly shew that they had not long been accustomed to their new 
manner of life. Their method of cropping their hair is still retained by 
their successors, the TuaricksJ*^ H. 1. 1. p. 33, seqq. It is to be observed * 
that Ildtus quotes the authority of the Carthaginians, individuals of that 
nation whom he met in Egypt, cf. iv. 168, a., directly afterwards. 
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b. apKTot — Sbaw, p. 249, enumerates bears among the animals he found 
in Africa, The asses with horns B. considers, with great probability, to be 
some species of antelopes, and remarks with regard to the Cynocephali and 
the Acephali, that Hdtus is here intending to speak of some species of 
beast, and not of man ; of which too he himself testifies his disbelief by 
adding “ as the Lybians say,” L, thinks the Cynocephali to have been a 
species of ape, remarkable for its boldness and ferocity, 

c, fj Xoiiri) r-pos itnrifnjv k.t.\. The scantiness of our 

author's information and the brevity of his notices on the Carthaginians, 
will not fail to strike the student. Dr. Arnold, Hist, of Rome ii. p. 546, 
remarks in the commencement of the 39th ch. On the isolation of Carthage 
from all the surrounding people, as offering a striking contrast to the po- 
sition of Rome in Italy, where the allies and the Latin name were bound 
to the Romans and to each other, by manifold ties, and the commu- 
nication of the Roman franchise — “ To this, and to the jealousy with the 
Carthaginians guarded their territory from the approaches of foreigners, a 
jealousy exceeding that of the Lacedaemonians and more resembling in its 
strict watchfulness that of the Japanese at the present day, must be ascribed 
Herodotus’ ignorance.” Speaking subsequently, p. 583, of the reluctance 
of the soldiers of Regulus to be “ carried to a strange country, into the 
very stronghold of the enemy's power, to a land of scorching heat, and in- 
fested with noisome beasts and monstrous serpents, such as all stories of 
Africa had told them of,” Arnold quotes, and remarks upwn the passage in 
the text, as follows : “ Libya to the West of the lake Tritonis,” that is, 
the present pashalik of Tunis, the ancient territory of Carthage, “ is very 
hilly,” says Herodotus, “ and overgrown with woods, and full of wild 
beasts. For here are the monstrous serpents, and the lions, and the 
elephants and the bears, and the asps, and the asses with horns, and the 
dog-heads, and the creatures with no heads, whose eyes are in their 
breasts, at least as the Libyans say, and the wild men and the wild women, 
and a great many other creatures besides.” This description is very re- 
markable, following as it does, a detaDed and most exact account not only 
of all the African tribes on the coast from Egypt to the lesser Syrtis, but 
also of those in the interior. But the Carthaginian territory was rendered 
so inaccessible to foreigners, that all sorts of exaggerations and fables were 
circulated respecting it. Herodotus seems to have known nothing of its 
fertility but only of its woods and its wild beasts, the terror of which the 
Carthaginians no doubt purposely magnified.” Cf. also Heeren, /. L 
p. 36, and Dahlmann, p. 53. 

Ch. CXCII. — a. wvyapyoi — On this animal Shaw, p. 171, remarks — 
“ Besides the common gazelle or antelope, (opKas, antilope dorcas of 
Cuvier, and the antilope bubalis of Linnaeus, a species of wild goat, that 
this country produces another species of the same shape and colour, though 
of the bigness of a roebuck, with horns sometimes two feet long, "rtiis, 
which the Africans call lidmee, may be the same with the Strepsiceros and 
Adduce of the ancients. Bochart, from the supposed whiteness of the 
buttocks, finds great affinity between the addaee and the bison, which, in 
Deut. xiv. 5, our translation, agreeably to the LXX. and Vulgate versions, 
renders the pygarg. 
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b. ipvK — By this animal the Antilope Leucoryx of modern writers, and 
the oryx of Pliny and Aristotle is intended : it is a species of antelope, B. 

c. ^cunrapia K.r.X.— foxes, hycenas, porcupines. What the dictyes and 
boryes were, is unknown. The W>cs are probably yacAraW*, or lynxes, and 
the mvdrjpei panthers or leopards. By the land crocodile the Lacerta 
Dracaena of Linnaeus is meant, according to B. 

d. K.r.X. In this opinion, in which Aristotle, H. N. viii. 28, 
also agrees, Hdtus appears to have been mistaken ; as, according to Shaw, 
Bruce, and others, these animals are foimd abundantly in this country. 

e. KoAwrat, By these animals probably, the jerboas, from the 
great length of the hind-legs are intended ; by the Zegeries some species 
of field-mice or rats, and by the Echinees hedge-hoys. The yaXal are 
voeazeU. B. 

Ch. CXCIII. — a, Zoui/Kfs — “ There are no traces of this name in mo- 
dem geography as far as we can learn. We must suppose them to have 
occupied the space between the Lesser Syrtis and the Gulf of Adrumetum, 
since the Zygantes were next beyond them ; and these are clearly the 
Zeugitanians of Pliny, being the inhabitants of the province which contained 
Carthage.” R. Cf. iv. 191, a. 

Ch. CXCIV. — a. Pu^ocktcs — “ This is in some editions Zygantes. Dr. 
Shaw, p. 97, with much plausibility, conjectures that the name Zygantes 
or Zugantes, may have been derived from that of the towns and mountains 
of Zow-aan or Zagwan, situated about 40 G. miles S.W. of Carthage.” R. 
p. 639. Cf. iv. 191. a. 

b. ttoXXm S trt irXtov k.t.X, This honey was no doubt made from the 
juice of the palm tree, in the same manner that Shaw, p. 143, says it is 
now prepared in Algiers and Tunis. Cf. Heeren, 1. 1. p. 36, 37. 

Ch. CXCV. — a, Kvpawiv, R. p. 639, observes that “ by this we can 
only suppose the islands of Querkyness or Kerhiness, the Cercina of the 
ancients to be meant in which view B. also agrees. Heeren speaks of 
Cercina, 1. 1. p. 80, only as a naval station. From p. 304, it seems that 
he regards the Cyraunis of Hdtus, as Cerne ; speaking of which, p. 174, 
he makes no mention of gold dust. 

b. cv Zoucvv0(£) — The truth of Hdtus’ statement is confirmed by many 
modem travellers. Cf. Chandler’s Travels, c. 79, and Spon vol. i. p. 89, 
quoted in the Oxfd Tr. The pitch of Pieria, mentioned subsequently, 
was greatly valued. On the force of anb at the end of the ch. cf. iv. 
53, e. 

Cu. CXCVI. — a, Aeyoixri St koX k.t.X. The truth of Hdtus’ narration is 
confirmed by the testimony of later travellers as to this traffic ; which ac- 
cording to Shaw p. 239, is still kept up among the Moors and Nigritians 
precisely in the same way. Heeren confirms it, at length, from the nar- 
ratives of Hoest. p. 279, and Lyon, p. 149. The inhabitants of Morocco 
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and Fez, according to tbeae travellerB, carry on preciaely the same 
dumb trade with the frontiers of Guinea and Timbuctoo ; exhibiting and 
exchanging tobacco, salt, &c. for gold dust, negroes, and ostrich feathers, 
neither party scarcely opening their lips; and in. Soudan, C^t. Lyon was 
told, dwells an invisible nation who are said to trade, precisely in the 
fashion described by Herodotus, only at night — “ and thus,” Heeren well 
adds, “ has Herodotus been frequently accused of credulity till successive 
centuries have established his authenticity !” H. 1. 1. p. 175, seqq. Gold 
dust, it should be remarked, was, with slaves, dates and salt, one of the 
principle articles of the inland commerce of Africa, p. 180 — 189. 

Ch. CXCVII. — a. Ai)Sv€s /xiv »cat AMioires, avTo^^ovcs — Hdtus here 
makes no mention of the Egyptians, possibly because he deemed them not 
to belong to Libya at all. Cf. ii. 16, a. ; R. p. 427, considers that by the 
Libyans in the N., and by the iEthiopians towards the S., the Moors and 
Negroes of the present day, nations still as distinct from each other as ever, 
are meant. This opinion appears erroneous, for the Moors are not to be 
considered as an aboriginal nation, but one that entered Libya from some 
other quarter, and won the land by right of conquest. B. Heeren, 1. 1. 
p. 297, seqq. considers that the ancient inhabitants of Libya, all the abo- 
riginal tribes of N. Africa beyond Egypt, from the Atlantic to the Arabian 
gulf, were pressed back to the South, first by the conquering Vandals and 
afterwards by the Arabs, and are known as Berbers, Tibboos and Tuaricks, 
being in fact one and the same people, equally distinct from the Moots, 
the common name_ of the various conquerors of N. Africa, and from the 
Negroes. 

Ch. CXCVIII. — a. KiVvirot — Cf. iv. 175, d. With regard to Hdtus’ 
ignorance of the fertility of Cyrenaica and the provinces of Carthage, cf. 
iv. 191, c. and Heeren, 1. 1. p. 46, 57 — 59, and on the comparison of 
Libya in the 1st line in the ch. see Dahlmann, p. 60. 

b, ry BajivXi(av yy — Cf. i, 193. Euesperitae. Cf. iv. 171, a. 

Ch. CXCIX. — a. opya ofLocrdal rt koX TpvyaxrOax, i. e. Maritimui tractus 
fructibus turget et ad messem vindemiamque maturus est. Schw. 
swells, teems, is ripe. 

Ch. CC. — a. 01 St ^tperlfiyt k.t.X. The narrative is here continued 
from iv. 165 — 167. The expedition of the Persians is dated by L. 518 
B.C. 

b. TO. fihf dpvy/iam k.t.X. For similar devices to detect mines employed 
by the Rhodians and Ambraciots, cf. Diod. xx. 94, Livy xxxviii. 7, and 
Polybius, xxii. 11. Valck. 

c. €7ri;^aXK(j> dtrirlSi, a brazen shield, or, the brass plate, that co- 
vered a shield ; not, a shield covered with brass ; for the Edition of any 
other substance would of course have prevented the effect intended to be 
produced by the ringing of the shield. Schw. 

d. aTTtKpovovTo, beat off, repulsed their attacks. Cf. viii. 61, b. 
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Ch. CCI. — a. « r iiv ■}] yrj <nrro> ?xV ''•t.X. A similar formula is found 
in a treaty between the Latins and the Romans, av ovpavoi re ko! yrj 

TT)v avrijv oroo-iv txoxri — cf. Dionys. Halic. vi. p. 415, s. 1261, Reisk. 
Wess. Cf. also viii. 143, 6., and v. 92, § 1. 

Ch. CCII. — a. A similar instance of furens quid faemina possit is given 
in ix. 112, a. Muller Dor. ii. p. 420, well observes that Pheretime, 
corrupted by Egyptian or Libyan influence as the state of Cyrene was, 
from a Doric lady became an Eastern sultana. 

Cn. CCIII. — a. Ai'os Avkcuov — The worship of this Deity was most 
probably brought into the colony of Cyrene by the Dorian settlers, cf. iv. 
159, 6. 161, b. among whom probably there were Arcadians, in whose 
country this Deity was peculiarly venerated. Cf. Fausanias viii. 2, 38. B. 
On Cyrene and Barce, cf. iv. 158, b. 

b. oiSofOi fuaxofUyov, iviir€ir€. Cf. Thucyd. vii. 80, iv. 125, and 
Eurip. Rhes. 36, Valck. On the origin of the term Panic terror, see the 
explanation given by Polyaenus in the end of the Article Pan. Class. Diet, 
also vi. 105. 

c. iTTfkKOfilvov^ — straggling, dragging themselves along. Cf. iii. 105, a. 
See the remarks of Dahlmann, p. 122, on the expedition of Aryandes 
against the Libyans. He conceives its importance to be much exaggerated. 

Ch. CCIV. — a. EfiecrTrcpiSas. Cf. iv. 171, a. 

b. dvooTraoTous — Cf. ii. 104, a. 

Ch. CCV. — a. (uxra yap evXcW In a similar manner died An- 

tiochus Epiphanes, the persecutor of the Jews, 164 B.C. “ Thus also 
died Herod the Great persecutor of Christ and the infants at Bethlehem ; 
Galerius Maximianus the author of the tenth and greatest persecution, 
311 A.D., and Philip Ilnd of Spain, A.D. 1598, as infamous for the 
cruelty of his persecutions and the numbers destroyed by it, as any of the 
other three.” Prideaux Connect, an. 164 B.C. 


END OF THE FOURTH BOOK. 
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THE THRACIAN EXPEDITION OF MEGABYZUS, AND THE COM- ' 
MENCEMENT OF THE IONIAN REVOLT ; INCLUDING DI- 
GRESSIONS ON ATHENS AND SPARTA, AND THE BURNING 
OF SARDIS. 

« 

Ch. I. — a. ol 8c cv Evpown/ k.t.X. The thread of the history of Da- 
rius is here resumed from iv. 143. “ The Thracian expedition, in ac- 

cordance with Herodotus’ plan, introduces us to the most important occur- 
rences, having been undertaken by Megabyzus, the best and most trusty 
of the royal generals who had been left behind in Europe ; whilst Darius 
himself, remaining stationary at Sardis, was openly preparing for that still 
greater enterprise, from obstructing which he had probably only wished to 
deter the Scyrthians. v. 12, 23.*’ Dahlmann, p. 123. Perinthus, after- 
wards called Heraclea, hod. Erekli^ stood on the Propontis. 

6. 01 aTTo Srpvftoj/os Haidvcs — Cf. also v. 12, 15, and viii. 124, 185, on 
the Paeonians. This nation came at a very remote period from Asia Minor, 
and held all the W. tract of the South of Thrace, and in the time of Hdtus 
and Thucydides, dwelt principally by the rivers Strymon, hod. the Stroma^ 
and the Axius, hod. the Vardari, Cf. also Thucyd. iL 96. B. 

c. ^ hrauavtiov — On this word, the reader will observe, the ambiguous 
sense of the oracle depended ; the allusion being from singing the Pee an to 
calling by name on the Paeonians. — It appears that there were two war 
Paeans in use among the Gks ; the ifiparrjpuK on advancing to the battle^ 
properly addressed to Ares, and the hnvUio^ on winning the victory ; hence, 
partly, arose the confusion in the night-battle related in Thucyd. vii. 44. 

Ch. II. — a, SiTTo TLavoviov — The preposition is used in the same sense as 
in ii. 54, awo <r<^cW k.t.X. The prepos. aTro is sometimes put though 
seldom with persons who effect anything, for vtto. Cf. v. 102, 172. ii. 
66. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 573. 

Ch. III. — a. ®prjiKii)v 8c fjJyurrov k.t.X. Hdtus* opinion that the 
*Thracians were the greatest nation after the Indians, is opposed to the 
opinion of Pausanias, i. 9, § 6, who considers them next in number to the 
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Celta, and to tliat of Thucyd. ii. 97, who places them far behind the Scy- 
thians, both in numbers and power. Valck. It is well observed by B. 
that we must remember that the Thrace of Hdtus was far greater, in his 
opinion, than Thucydides knew it to be. This we learn from Hdtus’ mis- 
ticen idea of the course of the Danube, whence he made Thrace extend 
far too much to the North, and conceived Scythia to be of a square or ob- 
long shape ; cf. iv. 101, a. On the Indians, cf. iii. 94 and 98, a. See 
also the remarks of Dahlmann, 1. 1. and p. 65, and on the Geography of 
Thrace, Arrowsmith p. 319, seqq. 

b. Teriutv koI Tpawrutv k.t.X. On the Getae, cf. iv. 93, a. The Trau- 
sians, a Thracian tribe, cf. Livy xxxviii. 41, probably dwelt near the 
Traus, a river mentioned in vii. 109; B, and which, according to Arrow- 
smith, Eton Geogr. p. 322, also bore the name of Tonzus hod. the Totidja. 
On the Crestonaeans, cf. i. 57, a- B. 

Ch. IV.— fl. Kara St rbv yivo/xtvoi/ cr«^i k.t.X. — The same idea is found 
in Fragment 13 of the Cresphontes of Euripides ; cf. Poetse Scenici, 
Frag. p. 97. ^ ^ 

yap rj/tai avXXoyov irotov/ttvous 
Toy <l>vvTa Oprjvtlvf th 0 <r' ip\€rai KaKa, 

Toy S’ av Oavovra koI noviav TTfiravpivov 
K-alpovrai ev<fir]p.ovvTa9 fKirtpirtiv &6p.unr. 

Which has also been translated by Cicero, Tusc. i. 48. Valck. 

Ch. V. — a. yuvabtas licaaTos iroXAas— The Pxonians also observed 

the same custom, v. 16, which, as practised by the Thracians is alluded to 
by Eurip. Androm. 215, &c. Wess. 

A. trtfui^erai if rbv rdtf>ov — This practice was in use also among tlie 
Getas, and is alluded to by Cicero. Tusc. v. 27, quoted by Valck. The 
custom of the Suttee, practised sometimes even at the present day, is men- 
tioned, observes Wess., by Diod. Sic. xix. 34, and alluded to by Pro- 
pertius, iv. Eleg. xii. 19, referred to by Larcher. Rennel also, p. 46, 
observes, “We cannot help remarking, having ourselves witnessed a 
sacrifice of this kind in India, how many points of resemblance tliere are 
between what we saw and the mode described by Herodotus.’’ Cf. also 
iv. 71, c. 

Ch. VI.— < 1 . Apybv tTvai, KaXXurrov k.t.X. — ‘Apybf opposed to yfjf 
IpyaTr/f, as atte who does not work in the fields, but who went out, as it shortly 
after is explained, to war and ‘plunder. Cf. Tac. de Mor. Germ. c. 14. 
Valck. 

Ch. VII.— o. “kprtfuv. Cf. iv. 33, A. 

Ch. VIII. — a. Town tvSadpuxn — the wealthy. Cf. i. 133, A. 

A. Iireira Si ddrrrowri KarajcavacaiTef k.t.X. — deinde sepeliunt combustum, 
out etiam non comhustwn terrA eondunt. Schw. The reader will observe 
that the word Odurw, as also sepelio and sepultura, is applied to every way 
of rendering the last honours to the dead, whether by burning, burying, 
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or embalming. The word SXKm in the text, which Schw. has omitted in 
his version, is considered by B. to mean omnino^ plane, simply, Cf. 
also iii. 139, h, 

c, Kara \6yov giowopayir]^. On the principle of a single combat ; as B. 
seems to understand it ; i. e. after all the competitors have been reduced, 
bg a succession of trials of strength^ to two only, then two compete for the 
highest prize, 

Ch. IX. — a, Styvvras k.t.X. On this passage R. p. 43, observes, 
** The context, as it stands, appears contradictory ; for the Sigynn® are 
said to lie beyond the Danube and yet to extend almost to the Eneti on the 
Adriatic. Now, he had been speaking of Thrace, and of its northern 
part, concerning which nothing decisive had been ascertained ; and after 
this he introduces the country north of the Danube, as a vast and almost 
endless space ; and says that it is inhabited by the Sigynn®, who extend 
almost to the Adriatic. May it not be suspected that the sentence re- 
specting the country beyond the Danube is misplaced altogether, and that 
die autiior intended to say that “ the Sigynn® inhabited the northern part 
of Thrace,” which lay, however, on the south, or Grecian side of the 
Danube. Signia is a position in ancient geography, on the Adriatic, 
towards the ancient seats of the Veneti. Query, has it any connection 
with the Sigynn® of our author ?” Cf. Dahlmann, p. 124, on our 
author’s acquaintance with Thrace, and p. 45. 

b, cTvai Sc Mt/Scdv (r^cas aTToocovs — L., quoted in the Oxfd. Tr., remarks, 
“ When the Scythians subjugated part of Asia, they were the cause of 
several colonies going from it, and, among others, one from the Assyrians, 
which transplanted itself into Asia Minor, and another from the Medes, 
which went towards the Tanais and formed the nation of the Saurcnnat®. 
Diod. Sic. ii. 43. Were the Sigynn® descended from a branch of these 
Sauromat® ?” 

c. ycVotTo .... )(p6via, Cf. Soph. Ajax 655. Valck. 

Ch. X. — a, ‘Os Sc ©p^tKcs X^oixrt, This is an evidence as well of the 
caution of Hdtus in m^ng assertions, the truth of which he cannot cer- 
tify, as of the probability that he himself visited Thrace. B. Cf. Dahl- 
mann, p. 45, 123, 124. The passing from one construction into another, 
from that of the principal proposition into that of the parenthesis, in the 

sentence itself ws oc ©p to TTpoa-mripo), is noticed by Matth. Gr. Gr. 

§ 631. Anacolutha, 

Ch. XI. — a, Aopctos Si k.t.X. — Cf. v. 1, a,, and on the date of the 
Scythian expedition, cf. iv. 1, a, and the refs. On Histi®us iv. 137, and on 
Coes iv. 97. / 

b, MvpKLvov K.T.X. — Myrcinus was on the Strymon, the Stroma, a little 
to the N. of Amphipolis, Jenikeni, in the territory of Edonis, which lay 
between Mt. Orbelus and the Strymon on the E. of Mac^onia. See 
Arrowsmith, Eton. Geog. p. 333. 

Ch. XII.— a. dvaorraoTovs — Cf. ii. 104, a. 
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Ch. XIII. — a. 8i TIaiovCq k.t.X. — and that Pceonia and its towns 

are sitsMted upon the Strymon. The Paeonians here mentioned, see 
Arrowsmith, Eton. Geog. p. 334, are not to be confounded with the Pae- 
onians of Appian, de Illyr. c. 22, who dwelt in villages only in the region 
between the Save, the Drave, and the Danube, and who were the Pan- 
nonians of the Romans. Wess. On the answer made, viz. “ that they 
considered themselves a colony from Troy,” Dahlmann, /. 1. says, Qu. 
were they settled there from the time when, at a very old date, the 
Teucrians and Mysians made the conquest of Thrace? viii. 20. 

b. avra tKourra — the facts as they were, the simple truth. The last 
sentence avrov yap k.t.X. appears to mean, for for this very reason it was 
so contrived by them ( the Fceonians ) — for this was the very reason they 
did so, meaning, that they had purposely so employed their sister, that the 
king might ask the question he did, and they give the answer. 

Ch. XIV. — a. 6 , ini Tr/v UaiovCyv. This expedition took place 

513 B.C. according to Thirlwall, ii. c. 14, p. 203. 

Ch. XVI. — a. to Udyyaiov ovpo9 — This Mt. stood near the sources of 
the Nestus, the Mesto, on the borders of Thrace and Macedonia : hod. Mt. 
Negrokop. On the Doberes, &c. cf. Thucyd. ii. 8. B. 

b. hcpia K.T.X. — scaffolding, or, planks upon piles, 

c. KpaTtmv tKooTo? K.T.X. Upou the planks each man possesses, or, has 
a hut, in which he lives, with a trap door through the planks, opening down- 
wards to the water. The expression Ovprft KaTanaKrrjs is explained by 
Schw. janua non erecta sed humi strata, et ita compacta ut cum clausa erat 
cum reliquo tabulato in eodem esset piano. 

d. napixova-i \6pTov £x^. Tlie same thing is mentioned by Athenseus, 
viii. p. 343, E., who says that in Mosynum of Thrace the oxen are fed on 
fish ; and Torfmus, in liis History of Norway, as well as other writers also, 
informs us that in the cold and maritime parts of Europe, cattle are fed on 
fish. Wess. 

Ch. XVII. — a. nap' ’kpvvTqv — This monarch was Amyntas I. (cf. note 
on viii. 137, on the Maced. Monarchy,) he came to the throne 540 B.C., 
and reigned till 500 B.C. or 498 B.C., and consequently was King of 
Macedon at the time of the expulsion of the Peisistratidae. His son 
Alexander I. was still King when Cimon recovered Thasos, 463 B.C., and 
was succeeded by Perdiccas II. 454 B.C. The submission of Amyntas 
to the Persians is dated by Thirlwall, ii. c. xiv. p. 204, 513 B.C. 

b. Ava-iopov .... oCpos — L., quoted in the Oxfd. Tr., remarks “ It is 
the more difficult to determine the position of mount Dysorum and the lake 
Prasias, since Hdtus is the only ancient author who has spoken of them. 
Opposite Thasus was the town of Datus, afterwards called Crenides and 
Philippi. To the S.W. of this town there was a lake or morass, which is 
undoubtedly the lake Prasias. Mt. Dysorum is perhaps a branch of Pan- 
gmus, or some isolated hiU, probably near the plain of Sylea. 
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Cir. XVIII. — a. StaTTtVovTcs — contending with each other in drinking, 
drinking against each other, Valck. The habit of hard drinking belonged to 
the later age of the Persians, when luxury had taken the place of their an- 
cient temperance. Cf. i. 71, ft., 155, d,, &c. A little above #cat cr^a^ Ivl 
^€ivia KoXUi, invites them to a hospitable entertainment, invites them to eat 
with him, ^ma Swpa, or $4via alone, friendly gifts, given to the guest by 
his host, by which food and lodging are chiefly intended. S. and L* Diet. 
Cf. ix. 15. 

h, aXyrfiova^ <r<f>L oKftOaXfxCjv, This expression is cenAired by Longinus 
de Sublim. § 4, as frigid, and only excused on the ground of its being put 
into the mouth of a barbarian. For other instances of metaphor in 
Herodotus, cf. vi. 1, 6. 

Ch. XIX. — a. vewrepa TrpijyfjL, Cf. Viii. 21, b, iva fAg gpt, 

that you may not be the ruin of us, 

Ch. XXI. — a, KareXo^c — restrained, checked the inquiry into the 
matter. Bubares, to whom Alexander gave the money and his sister, was 
the S. of Megabyzus, cf. vii. 21. The name of Alexander’s sister was 
Gyga?a, viii. 136. Valck. So also at the end of the ch. KaToAa/»^cts — 
the enquiries were repressed as to how they died, 

Ch. XXII. — a, iv rdicn ottio^c Xoyoun — Cf. viii. 137, a. The judges 
who presided in the Olympic games were called Hellanodicae ; their 
numbers, generally 10, according to L., quoted in the Oxfd. Ed., varied 
at different times, according to the number of the Elean tribes. Cf. 
Smith’s Diet, of Antiq. Olympiad, p. 664, a most interesting Article. On 
the decision of tlie Judges, Thirlwall ii. c. xiv. p. 205. 

b. Kol KurapavTO^ — either having descended into the arena, or, having 
come down, i. e. from the highlands of Macedon into a more level region ; 
as in vii. 20, 28. c^ripyov, endeavoured to exclude him, Cf. i. 68,/. 
B. 


c, crvue^imirre tw Trponw— his lot or ticket fell out ( of the urn ) along 
with that of the first. The combatants were matched in pairs, according 
as each couple drew a corresponding pair of lots. So B. understands it, 
quoting the version of L. son nom sortit de V urne avec celui du premier 
combattant. In S. and L. Diet, it is not understood of the lot inscribed 
witli Alexander’s name or initial, but of Alexander himself — he ran a dead 
heat with the first. 

Ch. XXIII. — a, MvpKivcs, Cf. v. 11, b. 

b, nroXXol KomUq — many spars, much wood jit for oars, eweav ... , 
piXdprj^, and when you have got him in your power, Cf. viii. 6, 106. 

Ch. XXV.— rt. To>v PamXyfioiv SwcaoreW, Cf. iii. 31, a. The fate of 
Sisamnes is dated by Prideaux 512 B.C., in the 10th year of Darius. Cf. 
also for similar instances of despotical justice exercised towards the 
members of tliis court of judicature, composed in all probability of dis- 
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tinguished individuals of the priest.>ca8te or the Magi, vii. 194, and Heeren, 
Pers. ch. ii. p. 390. 

Cii. XXVI. — a. fTl TOT* VITO IltXatryiijv ouccofifm$. On this L., quoted 
in the Oxfd. Tr., remarks, “ It appears by the commencement of the pre- 
ceding ch. that Otanes was not appointed to the place of judge till after 
the Scythian expedition, about 507 or 508 B.C. But at that time there 
were no Pelasgians in those islands ; for Miltiades had expelled them 3 
years before. But there is nothing inconsistent here. Otanes invaded 
Lemnos and Imbroe, 511 or 512 B.C., and contented with their sub- 
mission, left them in possession of the island. Miltiades expelled them 
510 B.C.” So also Thirlwall, ii. p. 394, “ Miltiades’ conquest of Lemnos 
had dislodged the Pelasgians after they become Persian subjects, and had 
very probably at the same time expelled a Persian governor,” cf. v. 27, &c. 
From vii. 42, it would seem that Antandrus was also a Persian colony. 
On the Pelasgians, cf. i. 57, a., and 94, h. 

Cji. XXVII. — a. AvKopifTov .... Maiai/Spwv a.r.X. Cf. iii. 142 and 
143. In the following sentence, as B. and Schw. observe, the words 
airirj Si tovtov .... (farcorpt^xro do not refer to Lycaretus, but to 
Otanes, and are a continuation of the narration from the end of c. 26. Cf. 
Dahlmann, p. 125. In the last sentence of this, or in the first of the fol- 
lowing ch , read with Gaisf. Schw., B. &c., dvco-ts KaxCiy, a cessation or 
abating of their misfortunes, a conjecture of de La Barre’s, instead dvcots, 
which gives no sense. 

Ch. XXVIII.' — o. irpocryrujxij the ornament. The simple form ar^fui 
appears to bear the same meaning in Eurip. Androm. &c., 1. 

'Aa-idriSos yrjs &r)^aia irdXis, and in Soph. Elect. 682, the 

Pythian games TTpocrxij/xa 'EXXoSot, from S. and L. Diet. Karoprun-^pas, 
cf. iv. 161, a. 

Cii. XXIX.— a. olxo<^opi]p.ivo\K, Cf. viii. 142, d. 

b. iv avecmrjKvCr] rg xtipij — in the country which was wasted and desolated : 
a sense preferable to that assigned by Schw. in the higher lands. 

c. aXxrjv. Cf. i. 125, b. 

Ch. XXX. — a. tSiv ira^iwy — the wealthy, the men of property, the land- 
holders ; hence, the upper or noble class, the aristocrats ; opposed to o 
Sijfiof, the commons, or rabble. Cf. v. 77, vii. 155, b. and Thucyd. iii. 82. 
iirirpofnos, cf. iii. 27, b. 

b. irpo<rt6((Tav — they enjoined on Aristagoras. ok ... . StaXwrorres, 
inasmuch as they would pay the cost. B. A little above cjrtXc^opcvos, 
thinking over the matter, reflecting. Cf. ix. 97, c. 

Ch. XXXI. — a. 2u is oIkov^ — &ya6o>v, you point out, or, propose what 
is of great advantage to the house of the King. Wess. calls the reader’s at- 
tention to the Oriental character of this expression, by which was intended 
the kingdom, or the Royal Family, and its use among the Hebrews. It 
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occurs also in vi. 9, vil. 194, viii. 102, and ix. 107. Cf. also ill. 132, a., 
140, a. 

Ch. XXXII. — a. vir€p0fVTi — Cf. iii. 155, b. B. doubts the inference 
drawn by Heeren, Persians, ch. ii. p. 417, 418, 430, see also i. 153, b., 
155, d., from this and other passages, that, if the satrap desired the ser- 
vices of the king’s troops, he was obliged first to ask the king’s permissioB, 
on whom alone the commanders of the forces were dependent ; as from v. 
25, compared with this ch., it would appear that Otanes and Artaphemes 
both held military command ; Otanes’ commission extending to the coast 
of Thrace and the adjacent parts of Europe, and Artaphemes' to that of 
Asia. At an after period, certainly, the imion is continually foimd of the 
civil and military powers in the persons of the satraps — one great cause of 
their arrogance, their frequent revolts, and of the decay and dissolution of 
the Persian Empire. 

b. ct Sij iXrj$T^ yt 6 Xoyot, The circumstance that Hdtus alludes to be- 
longs to the year 477 B.C. Cf. Dahlmann, p. 28. The letter from Pau- 
sanias to Xerxes, is given in Thucyd. i. 128. B. As L. observes, it 
appears from this passage that Hdtus had no knowledge of this letter. 

Cn. XXXIII. — a. HapaXo/Sw 8c o Mcyo/Sdn/s k.t.X. Thirlwall, ii. c. 
14, p. 207, and the Oxford Tables, date the revolt of Ionia and the Naxian 
war 501 B.C. On the history of the revolt, cf. Prideaux and Thirlwall, 

I, L, and on the consequences of it, the remarks of Dahlm. p. 125. 

6. Tovrov brjo’ca. Sia OaXofjurp SicXovras — vincire trajectum per thalamium 
navis, Wess. SwAoktos i. e. that he teas so bound that his head appeared 
outside of the vessel, projecting through the oar-hole, while his body re- 
mained within. Cf. Tliirlwall, “ he ordered him to be fastened to the side 
of his own galley with his head passing through one of the port-holes, 
which were opened in ancient vessels for the oars, as in ours for the ord- 
nance.” Cf. Smith’s Diet, of Antiq. Ships, p. 879. 

Ch. XXXIV. — a. koX aira koI irora to Tfix<K ivdiavro, id est, <s to TtI;(os 
g^vTo, et esculenta potulentaque curaverant intra urbem importari. Valck. 
srpo<r€<f>tpovTo, made their attacks or assaults upon, Cf. v. 109. 

Ch. XXXV. — a. — According to Polyaenus i. 24, the letters on 
the slave’s head were loriotos ’Apurrayopg. ’Imvlav aTroon/oov — Valck. 

b. p€Tg<T€(r6ai — fut. mid. of fieOigpu, Ion. for pf6rj<T€<r6ai. in a pass, sense, 
that he would be sent. So also aTraipga-eorOai rrjv ^axTtXrprfv that he would be 
deprived of his lordship, &c. Cf. also v. 34, woXiopio/o-o/acvoi. vi. 11, 
lXaa-(Tuxr€(r6ai, vii. 159, 1G2, ap^opevoi, B. Cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 494, 
also viii. 49 and 76, ix. 58. 

c. pi) 8i vturr. Tt iroicuoT/s k.t.X. unless Miletus attempted some revolu- 
tionary movement ; unless some disturbance or revolt broke out at Miletus, 
&c. The expression vt<lmpa a-ouciv, to attempt or bring about something 
contrary to the established state of affairs, to rebel, or revolt, and hence as 
in viii. 142, to attempt some change, to desert the common cause, is of con- 
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slant occurrence, and pretty nearly equivalent to the word Trpaxrvtw, used 
in the sense of intriguing, getting up a faction. Similarly in Latin is used 
novas res moliri, so frequently Kiund in Cmsar’s Commentaries. Cf. viii. 
21, b. “ Herodotus,” Dahlmanu, 1. 1. observes, “ gives not a word of ap- 
probation to the ill-considered undertaking of Aristagoras, to which 
Hecataeus in vain offered the opposition of his own great experience.” See 
also p. 84, to the same effect, in ch. vi. on Hecataeus. 

Ch. XXXVI. — a. 'ExaTatos — Cf. ii. 143, a. On the Temple of Apollo 
at Branchidae, cf. i. 45, d., and on the treasures there of Croesus, i. 50, 
92. 


b. 6 Xoyoiroios — the writer of chronicles, the historian. Similarly used 
of Hecataeus again in v. 125 ; but in ii. 134, of iEsop, the fable writer. 
A few lines below, \iyoiv quoted as an instance of Pleonasm, in Matth. 
Gr. Gr. § 636, who compares v. 50, Xeyti and fieytOti peyat and 
vrkrfieL iroXXoi in our author, and in Plato, &c. &c. Cf. i. 79, b. 

Cu. XXXVII. — a. MuXo<r<Tta — a native of Mylasa, in Caria, hod. 
Marmora. Cf. i. 171, d. The town of Termera stood on the borders of 
Caria and Lycia. At the end of the ch. tous (i. e. ous) 2Xa)9e Tvpdwow, the 
art. used in Ionic and Doric writers for the relative. Matth. Gr. Gr. 
§ 292. 

Ch. XXXVIII. — o. arparrjyovs — By this word is to be understood, not 
generals of the forces but chief magistrates, invested with similar powers 
to those found in the democratic states of Greece under the same title, as 
at Thurii, Argos, Syracuse, Athens, &c. Wachsmuth, 1. 2. 24. Smith's 
Diet, of Antiq. p. 913. 

b. iSff yap ^ <rvppsi)((ri9 k.t.X. The construction is ffiec yap ovppa\irp 
Tivos peyaXgs ((Ssre) i$€vpeOgvai ol. opus enim fuit magnd qudpiam armorum 
societate, quae illi erat exquirenda, inveniendd ; for he had need now of 
some powerful aid to be discovered, or, some powerful aid was now necessary 
to be discovered and procured. Cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 532, d., Eurip. Med. 
1396, and Person’s note on that passage. Schw. 

XXXIX. — a. ’Ava^avSpC&iji — This monarch was the 16th in descent 
from Aristodemus, of the house of Eurysthenes. See the Oxford Chronol. 
Tables, p. 38. He came to the throne 570 B.C. according to Baehr, and 
after a reign of 55 years was succeeded by Cleomenes 515 B.C. who also 
reigned 26 years. On the Spartan Kings, cf. vi. 51, b. — 58, and seqq. 
and on the Houses of Eurysthenes and Procles, ThirlwaU, i. c. 7. p. 261 
and 291, and Hermann’s Pol. Antiq. § 18. On the circumstances here 
related cf. ThirlwaU, ii. c. 14, p. 211. 

b. ol t<j>opoi cTirav k.t.X. The precautions here taken by the Ephori and the 
advice they are related to have offered, are a proof that “ the surveillance 
exercised by these magistrates, extended even to the domestic concerns of 
royalty, for the purpose of ensuring not only the purity, but also the per- 
petuity of their Heraclide race of Kings.” The institution of the Ephoralty, 
is, by ThirlwaU i. c. 8, p. 321, considered to be of a higher antiquity than 
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the times of Lycurgus : Hermann appears more inclined to date them at a 
later period. This last writer, Pol. Antiq. § 43, observes, “ The jealousy, 
witli which the people viewed the power of the kings, was so far from 
being effectually curbed, that, 130 years after the legislation of Lycurgus, 
the popular party wrung from Theopompus, though not it would seem with- 
out resistance, a legal organ in the Ephoralty. At any rate, that institu- 
tion, which from its very nature, cannot have originated with Lycurgus, 
for its consequences shattered to its foundation the structure he had raised, 
is ascribed by most accounts to that monarch." The existence, however, 
of officers with the title of Ephors, though with very limited powers, at 
the time of Lycurgus, appears admitted by Hermann ; as he says in § 23, 
“ As to tlie Ephori, who in the end so greatly diminished the power of 
the Kings, they were in the time of Lycurgus mere police magistrates 
forming a court of justice, especially charged with the decision of ordinary 
civil cases, which was also their office in other Doric states." Their 
number, as is well known was five, and their election annual. On the 
nature and increase of tlieir power cf. vi. 82, a., 85, a., and the excellent 
Article Ephori, Smith’s Diet, of Antiq. p. 386, also § 43 — 45 of Hermann’s 
Pol. Ant., in the notes of which are ample references to Muller Dor. ii. p. 
115, seqq. and other writers. 

XLII. — a. &Kpofuxvrp — half-mad ; according to Schw. who conceives 
that the word ajcpos, when placed before a word in composition, somewhat 
diminishes the signification of the word ; nearly, as in Latin, the particles 
sub and semi, when prefixed : besides, what is related in 49 — 51, is not 
applicable to tlie idea of a raving miidman. B., on the contrary, considers 
the force increased, very mad, furiously mad. Cf. J2sch. Pers. 140, oKpo- 
v€v$rjt, 

b. ovTt Tw €v A(X<f}ouri )(prj<rrrjpua xpijcrd/atvos — “ The oracle of the Delphic 

God,” observes Hermann, Pol. Ant. § 23, proceeding from the sanctuary of 
their race, ever exercised a decisive influence over the internal affairs of 
Dorian nations. Hence the in the royal train, fledjrpoiroi h AtA,<^us, 

vi. 57,/. Cf. Muller Dorians ii. p. 13. “ Colonies were seldom or never 

founded without having obtained the advice and the directions of the Del- 
phic God ; Cic. de Div. i. 1 . Hence it was always consulted in all dis- 
putes between a colony and its metropolis, &c. Thucyd. i. 25 — 28. The 
Delphic oracle had at all times a leaning in favour of the Greeks of the 
Doric race, but the time when it began to lose its influence must be dated 
from the period when Athens and Sparta entered upon their struggle for 
the supremacy in Greece ; for at tliis time the partiMity for Sparta became 
so manifest, that the Athenians and their party began to lose all reverence 
and esteem for it, and the oracle became a mere instrument in the hands 
of a political party.” Smith’s Diet, of Antiq. Oraculum. 

c, ovT€ TTot^os oiSiv Twv vopu^opivmv. On these cf. Hermann Pol. Ant. 
§ 73—76. He observes “ that the perpetuity of the kindred duties be- 
tween the mother-city and the colony, was symbolically set forth by taking 
fire from the Prytaneum of the parent city, by establishing in the new 
settlement the worship of the same deities, associating with them the 
founder as a hero ; also by participation in the principal festivals of the 
parent state, by deputations and contributions to them ; by adopting the 
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same emblems on the coinage and so forth, &c. All this however, let it 
be remembered, holds good only in those colonies which did not arise from 
violent schism in the parent state, but were eo\mfcnanced, prepared, and 
sent out by it with all due formalities, among which the sanction of an 
oracle was held to be indispensable.” Cf. also Smith’s Diet, of Antiq. 

Colonies, Gk. On the passage in the text, Miiller Dor. i. p. 146, ob- 
serves — “ of a nature wholly different from the colonies regularly esta- 
blished under the authority of the Doric state of Sparta were the rapid and 
transitory settlements of Dorieus the S. of Anaxandrides, K. of Sparta, 
which this noble adventurer founded in Sicily and I.ibya ; when scorning 
to submit to a worthless brother, and confiding in his own strength, he 
hoped to obtain by conquest a kingdom in a distant country.” 

d. &rjpaioi. That the inhabitants of the island Thera, hod. Santorin, 
should have acted as guides is not surprising, as they had a flourishing 
commerce with Africa and particularly with Cyrene, their own colony. Cf. 
iv. 158, b. B. On the Cinyps and the Macae, cf. iv. 175, a. d. 

Ch. XLIII. — a. &vr]p ’EXewvios — The town of Eleon is mentioned by 
Homer II. ii. 500, and by Strabo, ix. p. 622. It was near Tanagra in 
Boeotia. Wess. 

b. tK Twv Aatov the oracles (jiven to Laius. Aatov being the 

genitive used objectively, as in Soph. CEd. Tyr. 907. Aotou n-aXaia. 

6uT<f>aTa, the ancient oracles given to Laius. Cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 367- 
Schw. 

c. 'HpajcXrjtrjv k.t.X. Cf. Diod. Sic. iv. 23, and Pausan. iii. 16, § 4. B. 

See Miiller’s Dor. i. p. 459 — “ it was natural that the Greeks should find 
some affinity of character between Hercules and the Phoenician god Mel- 
cart, the son of Baal and Astarte, ‘Aorcpid. — Great as the confusion soon 
became between the Doric and Phoenician traditions respecting Hercules, 
they may be easily distinguished from each other ; and the first effect of 
their union may perhaps be traced in the wish of Dorieus, the son of 
Anaxandridas, to found a kingdom near Mount Eryx, because Hercules 
Bad formerly conquered that country ; now the worship and name of the 
Phoenician Venus, Astarte, existed on Mount Eryx, and probably also that 
of her son Melcart.” On Melcart, the tutelar Deity of Carthage and Tyre, 
see Heeren, Carthagin. ch. iii. p. 139, seqq. and cf. ref. given in ii. 44, o. 

Ch. XLIV. — a. trwtXttv T^v %vPapiv. Hermann, Pol. Antiq. § 80, in 
his discussion of the Dorian colonies, remarks, that “ though Crotona and 
its daughter-cities, Caulonia, Pandosia, and Terina, were considered by 
all antiquity to be Achaean colonies, yet that by this nothing more could be 
meant than that they were colonies of the original inhabitants of Laconia 
led out by their Dorian conquerors. Sybaris, however, was indisputably 
an Achaean city, founded, although particulars are not known, about the 
same time as Crotona, circ. 710 B.C, The tie of kindred, however, did 
not in the least check the annihilating fury of the Crotoniats, who put an 
end to the power and prosperity which Sybaris had then enjoyed for two 
centuries, 510 B.C. cf. Herod, vi. 21. The fugitives from the ruined city 
found refuge in their colonies of Laus and Scidrus ; their return was long 
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prevented by the jealousy of Crotona, until Pericles formed a new settle- 
ment at Thurii, 444 B.C., colonists from which place and Tarentum soon 
afterwards built Heraclaea, on the site of the ancient Siris.” — Cf. viii. 62, 
b. On the particulars of the war see Diod. Sic. xii. 9. 

b. rStv ’lafubeoiv — On the lamid®, to whom the care of the oracles at the 
altar of the Olympian Jove was entrusted, and who were said to be de- 
scendants of Apollo, cf. Find. Ol. vi. B. and Dissen’s Introd. vol. ii. p. 
58, and ix. 33, a. 

Ch. XLV. — a. Tov ff/pov Kpa$Lv, the dry Crathis, as being a torrent 
stream which flowed only in winter; cf. Virg. Georg, hi. 151, “ et sieci 
ripa Tangri.” Wess. The surname of Crastia tliere can be no doubt 
is a local epithet, derived from the neighbouring stream of the Crathis, or, 
Crastis. The worship of Minerva existed at Sparta, as well that of Mi- 
nerva Chalcioecus as of Minerva Alca, and in other states of the Pelopon- 
nesus, particularly in Argolis ; although her worship as well as that of 
Juno had probably been more prevalent before than after the Doric invasion. 
Muller, Dor. i. p. 413. What is narrated in this and the preceding ch. 
“ relative to the disputed circumstance in the destruction of Sybaris by the 
Crotonians, where one can by no means pass unobserved the obscurity 
which pervades the account of so recent a transaction,” is considered by 
Dahlmann p. 36, as one of the proofs that Herodotus wrote in Italy and at 
an advanced age. See his remarks throughout ; of which I borrow the fol- 
lowing — “ He, Hdtus, adds at the conclusion of the narrative, though 
here it does not help us to the main question, “ still in my time the family 
of Callias possessed certain select portions of the lands of Crotona, which 
had been given to them.” ’Amyovoi and hcyovoi, descendants, generally 
mean, not the second generation, but the third, the grandchildren. It is 
therefore probable that Hdtus is here speaking as a Thurian, and at a 
later date.” 

b, iiaiptra . . . rroAXa SoOevra, portions of land set apart for and given to 
Callias and his descendants. Cf. iv. 161, b. 

Ch. XLVI. — a. aTriOavov pdxQ k.t.X. The death of Dorieus is also al- 
luded to in vii. 158, 205. Cf. Diod. iv. 23, and Pausanias iii. 16, 
§ 4. B. 

Ch. XLVIII. — a. Popyti. Cf. v. 51. She married the famous Leonidas, 
who fell at Thermopyl®, and who was her uncle. B. 

Ch. XLIX. — a. xo\k€ov TriVaxa, The visit of Aristagoras to Sparta, 500 
B.C. Clinton, Fast. Hell. i. p. 22. “ Geographical charts,” observes L. 

quoted in the Oxfd. Tr. “ must have been rather common at that time, 
since Anaximander made one 71 years before. They were much more 
ancient in Egypt, and we may presume that this is one of the things that 
the Gks derived from that country.” Cf. also Josh, xviii. 4, and Dahlmann, 
p. 85, who considers it very probable that this brazen tablet which 
contained the engraved outline of the earth, &c. was constructed upon the 
system and delineations of Hecat®us. ra Kanyxotra, the present state of 
affairs. Cf. i. 97, a. 
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6, dt irtvTOKoo'ia TdXayra . . . hnrtXfva-i. CF. iii. 90. On the Choaspes, 
cf. i. 188, c. and on Susa, iii. 68, b. 

c. xpwov f)(6fi€vov . . . ovSw, anything of the nature of, or, that has to 
do with gold. Cf. i. 120, a. aval3dXX.€a€ai just above, to under- 

take, or, take upon oneself, wars. In iii. 69, and in Thucyd. v. 46, it 
means to put off, or, defer ; B. as also in the end of this chapt. 

Ch. L. — a. Tot< fitv es rovovrov rjXatrat'. Then, or, on that day, they got 
thus far in the matter ; Schw. in Lex. but according to S. and L. Diet., 
supply npaypa, they pushed the matter thus far. CF. ii. 124. cs n-aer. kok. 
ihaatu, he went on into all manner of wickedness. 

h. huxfiaXhiiv eKtivov cv, deceiving him with great skill, cleverly imposing 
upon him. The word is used in the same sense in v. 97 and 107, and in 
viii. 110, a. 

c. kiyfi . . . <^as — Cf. V. 36, b. 

Cii. LI. — a. \a/3(bv iKtTtjpi-qv, sub. ikxjJav, pip^v. having taken an olive 
branch as a symbol of his being a suppliant. S. and L. Diet. So B. sumto 
olece ramo. Cf. vii. 141. 

4. Fo/ayd). Cf. V. 48, a. 

Ch. LII. — a. <rra6p.ol . . . KaToXwnt ^ — stations — and resting places or 
inns. “ These inns we must consider as being much the same kind of 
establishment, as the caravanseries of modem Persia ; many of which on 
the public roads, are grand, commodious, and extensive. But with respect 
to the accommodation of armies, they must have been out of the question ; 
although they might have accommodated detachments or officers. Very 
possibly they might have been calculated to receive the monarch and his 
retinue, when the army was put in motion, and that they had their reference 
to war, as well as to civil purposes, may be collected from the space be- 
tween them, which is calculated for the day’s march of an army, cf. note f. 
infra, but is too short for the journeys of travellers of any description ; the 
slowest of whom, those who travel in caravans, far outstrip an army.” On 
this Royal road between Ionia and Susa, cf. R. § xiii. p. 333, from which 
the preceding and many of the subsequent remarks are borrowed, and par- 
ticularly Heeren, Babylonians, ch. ii. p. 214 — 218, who observes that this 
principal road of Asia, constructed, no doubt, chiefly for political reasons 
and to maintain an uninterrupted communication with Asia Minor, but 
also used for commercial purposes, has undergone no other alteration thsin 
that occasioned by its different limits, being now commonly used from 
Ispahan to Smyrna. See also the remarks of Dahlmann, p. 56, “ Hdtus 
must on the whole certainly have followed this road, which was usually 
passed over in three months and three days and it was probably necessary 
for him to keep to the high road.” &c. 

4. irr <ji jruAxji re en-furi, The gates here meant are not such as are 
spoken of in iii. \\T , flood-gates to shut off or let on the water, but were 
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placed for the protection of either entrance of the bridge itself, and were 
guarded with works ; forming a tete du pont. That fortifications should 
be raised in this place was but natural, since, as B. remarks, the Halys 
fonned tlie ancient boundary of the Lydian and Median Kingdoms. For a 
similar purpose gates formerly existed for the defence of Thermopylae, 
which thence took its name. Cf. vii. 17(3, and Ueeren, Babylonians, 1. 1. 
p. 215. On the Halys cf. i. 6, a. 

c. ovpos bi KiXiuCrji koI r!}i ’AppxvCrjs k.t.X. “ Cilicia, by being extended 
to the Euphrates, is made to include the N. part of Syria ; that is, the 
province of Cyrhestica. The Chellians mentioned in Judith ii. 21, appear 
to be the people of the district which includes the town of Kdlis, not far 
from Aleppo ; whence it may be suspected that the Cilicia of Hdtus in- 
cluded this province.” R. § xiii. p. 327. To the same effect Heeren, 1. 1. 
“ Cilicia, according to Hdtus, extended as far as Cappadocia, along tire upper 
Euphrates, and comprehended the region afterwards named Little Armenia. 
Cf. V. 49. and therefore by the term Cilician Mts. we are to understand all 
that chain which reaches to Mt. Caucasus.” Heeren, it should be observed, 
appears from some inadvertence, to have understood ovptav rS>v K. of the 
Mts. instead of the boundaries, of Cilicia. A description of the Satrapy 
of Armenia is given in Heeren, Persians, ch. i. p. 13(3. 

d. ptra Sf, Btvrtpoi rt koI rpiroi k.t.X. “ The second is the Greater Zab ; 
the Zabatus of Xenophon ; and the third is the Lesser Zab ; which joins 
the Tigris near the city of Senai ; the Cenae of Xenophon. The fourth is 
said to be the Gyndes, which was formerly divided by Cyrus ; and which, 
our author says, also rises in the Mts. of Matiene ; and runs through the 
country of the Darneans, hod. Derna, in its way to join the Tigris : i. 189, 
a. This river is unquestionably intended for the Diala, of modern geo- 
graphy, which has its source in Uie same country vrith the lesser Zab (that 
is, Matiene) ; but it neither flows through Derna, nor does it intersect 
the road leading from Susa to Babylon. — Our author’s extension of Armenia 
to the Diala river, is quite incorrect.” R. 1. 1. Heeren, 1. 1. p. 216. 

e. TTjv MaTirjygv yrjv — Matiene is reckoned to commence at the fourth 
river, called the Gyndes, but meant for the Diala, and to extend to Cissia, 
or Susiana. Therefore, by Matiene, is here intended the country between 
Assyria and Susiana ; and as that was known in the times of Xenophon and 
Alexander, by the name of Siltacene, a province of Babylonia, this should 
be the true reading, and not Matiene. Cf. on Matiene iii. 94, h., and on 
Susiana or Cissia iii. 91, g. and Heeren, (As. Nat. vol. i.) Persians, ch. i. 
p. 241, seqq. 

f. ovToi 04 ircuTts .... Kot tKOTov. Renncl observes, “ in the detail of 
these distances, the omissions amount to about one-third of the whole : 
they are chiefly between Cilicia and Susa ; and more particularly between 
the Euphrates and Tigris, in the line between Zeugma and Nineveh. — 
Hdtus, after going into the detail of the distances, says, “ it appears tliat 
from Sardis to Susa there are 111 stathmi, or stations;” however the de- 
tail, owing we must suppose to an accident having happened to the original 
MS., contains no more than 81 : and of these, four have no number of 
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parasangas to them, like the rest 
culate on. Here is the account 

In Lydia and Phrygia. 

Cappadocia 

CiUcia 

Armenia 

Matiene 

Cissia 


so that we have no more than 77 to cal- 


stathmi. 
. 20 .. 
. 28 .. 
. 3 .. 

. 15 .. 
. 4 .. 

. 11 .. 


PASASANOAS. 

. . 94 ^ 
..104 
.. 15 ^ 

.. 56 | 


42 ^ 


81 313 


To make these details agree with the respective sums of 1 1 1 stations and 
450 parasangas, c. 53, M. De la Barre would alter the number of stations 
in Matiene from 4 to 34, and supply 137 as the number of parasangas ; 
nor though this would extend the limits of Matiene beyond its proper 
bounds, do any of the commentators offer any more probable conjecture.” 
It is worth while to add that Rennel, from computations based on tliis pas- 
sage, arrives at the conclusion that the statbmus was the ordinary march of 
an army, about 14 English miles. Heeren, 1. 1. p. 217, remarks, according 
to Herodotus, the distance between each station was 5 parasangs, a journey 
of seven or eight hours ; and this, we learn from Tavernier, is exactly the 
space which caravans consisting of loaded camels are accustomed to traverse 
in the course of a day ; but those of horses travel much faster. 


Ch. LIII. — a. TO Me/4povca koXco/xcto — C f. iii. 68, b. The Article 
Memonium, Class. Diet., furnishes a very probable reason why the royal 
Palace or Acropolis of Susa bore the title of Memnonian. It concludes as 
follows — “ It may not be at all beyond the limits of probability that Ame- 
nophis Memno and his Ethiopians may have carried their victorious arms 
beyond the Isthmus of Suez, following the tracks of the conquered shepherd 
race, cf. ii. 128, a. 141, a., also ii. 100, b, &c., may have crossed the Eu- 
phrates and Tigris in their triumphant career, and have even left in Asia, 
as they had already done in Etliiopia, the monuments at tlie same time of 
their valour and piety ; in this way we might explain the existence of a 
Memnonium at Susa, and the epithet of Memnonian applied by the Greeks 
to that Eastern city, without having recourse to the very improbable sup- 
position that by Memno was meant merely a distinguished architect, and 
that all splendidly adorned cities were styled from him “ Memnonian.” 

b, irevrqKovra 8i koI iKoerbv aroBia — Cf. iv. 101,5. supr. The variation 
observable here of 150 instead of 200 stades as the day’s journey, is per- 
haps to be accounted for, with B., from the great length of the journey 
here discussed, and the greater heat of the sun in Asia, From the con- 
clusion of the following ch. it appears probable that our author himself tra- 
velled the road to Susa. Cf. v. 52, a. and Dahlmann, 69 — 73, on the 
measurements of length used in Hdtus. 

Ch. LV. — a. 'AirtX. Si 6 'Apurray. — Cf. v. 35, c. and Dalilmann as 
there quoted. ” The times had changed ; Sparta on this occasion refused 
to mix herself up with the affairs of Asia : Athens promises the wished-for 
aid. This leads to a copiously detailed statement of the then internal con- 
dition of the two principal states of Greece ; tlie survey of wliich is ren- 
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dered somewhat difficult by the inserdon, occasioned certainly by their 
actual connexion, of the histories of ^Egina and of Corinth.” 

b. ytyofitva^ .... Tvpdwan/ iXevOipai. On Pisistratus and the nature 
of his sway, cf. i. 59, b. and 1. Hermann, Pol. Antiq. § 110, remarks 
very justly that “ the enactments of Solon, in consequence perhaps of the 
very spirit of moderation that pervaded them, did not, at first, serve even to 
maintain peace and union during his absence, and that the usurpation oi 
absolute power by Pisistratus, 560 B.C., supported by the Demos, proved 
fortimate at that juncture of affairs, inasmuch as it prevented a renewal of 
the contests with the oligarchical party. It is true that the term tyrant, in 
the full sense which it bore among the Greeks may be well applied to 
Pisistratus after he had regained, by force of arms, his twice shattered 
throne, and secured it to his sons after him ; but the laws and constitution 
were never better maintained than under their sway, and history abounds 
with proofs of their mildness and concern for the common weal. It was 
not till the incontinence of Hipparchus had occasioned the deed of Har- 
raodius and Aristogiton, 514 B.C., that Hippias excited, by severity, the 
hatred that brought on his ruin ; although, strictly speaking, it was the 
Alcmseonidae who expelled him by means of Delphian gold and Spartan 
arms, cf. v. 42, b., 510 B.C.” On the Pisistratidae, &c., the reader need 
hardly be referred to Thucyd. vi. 55 — 60. Cf. also Thirlwall, ii. ch. li. 
pp. 65 — 72, and Dahlmann’s remarks, p. 42, and particularly p. 165, 166. 

Cii. LVI. — a. tZv JIava9r]vaiu)v — The Greater Panathensea are here 
meant ; of which this passage and the parallel ones in Thucyd. vi. 56, 
i. 20, appear to be tlie first mention. It was the most celebrated of all 
the Attic festivals in honour of Athena, in the character of Athena Polias — 
said to have been instituted by Erithonius or Erectheus, and originally 
called Athenoea, and remodelled by Theseus, on his union of the scattered 
commonalty of Attica. In the chief solemnity of the Greater Panathensea, 
the magnificent procession to the temple of Athena Polias, nearly the whole 
of the population of Attica appears to have taken part — the sacrifices were 
very magnificent, each town of Attica as well as every colony and during 
the period of her greatness every subject town, contributing one bull each 
to them — races and gymnastic games were celebrated with great splendour, 
and, before the feasting commenced, the public herald prayed for the 
welfare and prosperity of the republic, in which prayer, after the battle 
of Marathon, the Plataeans, cf. vi. Ill, were included. The Greater Pa- 
nathenaea, which only differed from the Less in being more solemn and 
that then only the peplus was carried in the great procession to the Temple 
of Athena, were celebrated every 4th year, while the Lesser were held 
every year, and, according to the opimon of the learned author of the 
Article Panathencea in Smith’s Diet, of Antiq. whence the foregoing has 
been borrowed, probably owed their origin to Pisistratus. Cf. also the 
Article Panathencea. Class. Diet, and Leake’s Athens, § viii. p. 286, seqq. 

b. TX^6t K.T.X. The Paronomasia, B. remarks, observable in the words 
TXrfdi — aTXrfra — TtrX-qom, is happily preserved in Grotius’ translation of 
tliese lines — 

” Fortiter htec leo fer, quamvis fera, quando ferendum est : 
Injustos homines sero cito poena sequetur.” 
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c. aTTcnrdfjLevo^ rrjv mj/iv — having performed expiatory sacrifice to avert 
the evil threatened — having averted the vision by sacrifices, 

Ch. LVII. — a. ol Bk T€<f>vpa7oLy The emigration of this tribe from 
Boeotia was consequent on its conquest by the ^Eoles, who had been dis- 
possessed of Thessaiy, circ. 1124 B.C. Hermann, Pol. Ant. § 15, among 
the migrations, which preceded or accompanied the invasion of the Hera- 
clidae, mentions in particular that of “ the Thessalians a branch of the Thes- 
protians of Ephyra, who, under leaders reported to have been Heraclidae, 
seized soon after the fall of Troy on the plains which subsequently bore 
their name, and partly subdued, partly expelled the ^Eoles, who at that 
period possessed them. A leading clan of the latter, the Boeotians of Ame, 
bent their course southward to the territory known in history as theirs ; its 
former inhabitants, the Minyae of Orchomenos, the Cadmaeones of Thebes, 
(see Diod. iv. 66, and Herod, v. 57,) the Thracians and others, dispersing 
among their neighbours and into various colonies, disappear henceforth 
from the page of history.” Besides the Gephyraei in Athens, Hermann, 
note 20, enumerates other families that at the same time and for the same 
cause migrated from Boeotia and sought refuge elsewhere : such were the 
-Egidae in Sparta, cf. iv. 149 ; also the Cadmaeans, Minyae and Abantes in 
the Dorian and Ionian settlements in Asia Minor, in Thera, &c., cf. i. 146. 
To these, Thirlwall i. c. vii. p. 254, adds, that “the Pelasgians who fortified 
part of the citadel of Athens, and afterwards took possession of Lemnos are 
said to have emigrated, at this period, from Boeotia.” 

b, cSt^avro .... TroXtiyTas, Hermann, § 102, observes that “ the ad- 
mission, in Attica, of fugitive noble families to the rights of citizens is fully 
authenticated by other instances, besides that of Melanthus ; referring to 
the passage in the text.” Cf. also v. 65, c, and Thucyd. i. 2. ini pyjfToun^ 
on certain fixed conditions, Cf. 1. 59, 1. 

Ch. LVIll. — a, ^lvlkc^ oi <rvv KdBfMp .... icrriyayov .... ypdp- 
fiara k,t,X. On the very obscure subjects of the colonization of Greece 
from Phoenicia, the period at which letters became known to the Greeks, 
and whence they were introduced, read on the first of these points, 
Thirlwall, i. c. iii. p. 69, seqq. ; and on the latter, viz. the introduction of 
letters and the knowledge of the art of writing, i. c. vii. p. 238, seqq. of 
the same work, where he will find this passage of our author, and the three 
inscriptions adduced by him in the following chs., discussed and their evi- 
dence considered. The opinion commonly held, see Article Cadmus^ Class. 
Diet., is that “ Cadmus, 1550 B.C., first introduced letters into Greece, 
though some maintain that the alphabet brought from Phoenicia was only 
different from that used by the ancient inhabitants of Greece. This con- 
sisted only of 16 letters, to which Simonides of Ceos added 
Epicharmus the Sicilian rjy i/^, <o .* the lonians first adopted all the 24 
letters, from them the Samians, and from the latter, the Athenians.” See also 
a very interesting notice on the subject in the Article Pelasgi^ Class. Diet. 

h, peri^aXov koX tov pvBpJov ro>v rypappAroiv — they changed the method of 
writing the letters; (litter arum modum^ figuram et scriptionis seriem no- 
varunt, Wess. At first the Greeks followed the Eastern practice of 
writing from right to left ; afterwards, they wrote alternately from left to 
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right and then from right to left, (a method which obtained the name of 
fiov< 7 Tpo<f>r)hovy) finally they wrote only from left to right. L. Cf. Cole- 
ridge’s Introduction to the Study of the Gk Classics. B. appears inclined 
to follow Schw. in rendering pv6fxbv figure^ shape of the letters, 

c. KoX Ttt? KoXcovoTL K.T.X. This R. p. 247, renders, 

By a very ancient ctistom, or rather, from a very ancient period^ the lonians 
call their books, DIPHTER^, or, skins ; because at a time when the plant 
of the biblos was scarce, they used instead of it, the skins of goats and sheep, 
Rennel further adds that “ the Persians name a writing, or record, Dufter. 
Is it not probable that the lonians borrowed the term from the Persians 
together with the use of the skin itself, the name of which may perhaps be 
rendered Parchment,'' ? Wess. refers to Diodor. ii. 32, where mention is 
made of the Sw^cpat jSao’tXtKal the royal parchments of the Persians on which 
were written the annals of their Sovereigns’ reigns, cf. iii. 140, a,, vii. 61, a., 
to which Ctesias is said to have had access ; and on which B, refers to Esdr. 
vi. 2, Esther ii. 22, vi. 1, x. 2 ; reminding the reader that, though tlie use 
of the byblus or papyrus, cf. ii. 92, e., was very ancient in Egypt, yet 
before the reign of Psammitichus, 670 B.C., cf. ii. 152, c., Egypt was so 
closed towards foreign traders, that but little of this plant could find its 
way out of Egypt into the hands of any nation, except perhaps the 
Phoenician. Afterwards, particularly under Amasis, 569 B.C., cf. ii. 
177, a,, intercourse between Eg}q)t and Greece greatly increased, and the 
byblus became more generally known and used. 

Ch. LIX.— a. TOW ’AttoXXwvo? rov 'IcrpgvLov k,t,X, This temple 

stood without the gates, and, according to Pausanias, must have been si» 
tuated opposite to the temple of Hercules and the house of Amphitryon. 
Here, as also at Delphi, the statue of Minerva was placed in front of the 
temple [npovaos]. Tripods were the sacred vessels in both temples, though 
never employed in the latter for the purpose of prophecy.” Muller’s Dor. 
ii. p, 263. Hence this temple is called in Pindar Pyth. xi. 5, xpva-ecav 
dSvToy rpi-iroBiov ®7f(Tavp6v, Cf. Dissen’s Pindar, ii. p. 339. Cf. viii. 134, 
a. and Smith’s Diet, of Antiq. Oraculum. 4. 

b, vio)v ano TtyXcjSoacov, Tliis is the reading of Schw. Gaisf. and B. 
On his return from the Teleboce ; probably signifying that he dedicated this 
tripod in acknowledgment of a victory gained over that nation, who lived 
in the W. of Acamania, and were notorious for their piratical and predatory 
habits. Cf. Virg. -®n. vii. 785. Tacit. Ann. iv. 67. Homer, Odyss. xv. 
426. B. According to S. and L. Diet. to>v would appear to be the correct 
reading. See Nco/ttat. 

Ch. lx. — a, tciv — S atis notum est tciv Dores atque .®oles 

dixisse pro (rot. B. Cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 145. 4. On the epithet €xi/- 
^dX<i) as applied to Apollo, “ the far-darting god, whose divine vengeance 
is unforeseen, unexpected and sent from his invisible seat in the heavens,” 
in the character of a punishing and avenging Deity, and not from a con- 
nexion, only ideal, with the sun, see Muller, Dor, i. p. 308, 314, seqq. 
Cf. also iv. 33, a, 36, a, 

Ch. LXI. — a, AooSd/itas k,t.X. Laodamas the S. of Eteocles succeeded 
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his Father, and was at first under the guardianship of Creon. In his reign 
the Argives again attacked and conquered Thebes, expelling Laodamas and 
the Cadmeans and restoring the kingdom to Thersander the S. of Polynices. 
B. The date of the first war, of the Seven chiefs, is given in the Oxfd. 
Tab. 1213 B.C., and of the war of the Epigoni, 1198 B.C. 

b, Tovs Ey;(A€a 9 . This tribe is mentioned, ix. 43, a, with the Illyrians, 
to which nation they probably belonged ; cf. Pausanias ix. 5. B. vtto- 
\eL(f>$evT€^y those who were lefty who remained in their settlements and were 
not expelled hy the Argives. Schw. On the Gephyraeans, cf. v. 57, a, 

\ 

c. *A;(oui7;s l^-qfirjrpo ^ — On the worship of this Goddess, whose title, 

cf. S. and L. Diet., is derived by some from d;^o?, the grief she 
felt at the loss of her daughter, cf. Muller’s Dor. ii. p. 413 — 417. C£ 
also ii. 59, d. 171, h. 67, g. 

Ch, LXII. — a, Tmrtcw k.t.X. Cf. v. 55, h. 

h. *AXKfiauav[BaL . . . <f>cSyovT€^ H€L(narpaTi8aq k.t.X. Cf. i. 64, and on 
Megacles F. of Alcmaeon, vi. 125, seqq. and vi. 131, A. for the Genealogy 
of the Family. “ Hippias was threatened not only by the discontent of the 
people at home, but from without by the machinations of powerful enemies. 
The banished Alcmaeonids were not the less formidable, because after the 
last breach between the houses, 537 B.C. Oxfd. Tab., Pisistratus or his 
successors had confiscated their estates in Attica, and had caused their 
mansions to be razed to the ground, and their sepulchres to be demolished. 
They had secured so many resources abroad, that they were able to com- 
mand every kind of assistance money could purchase. After the death of 
Hipparchus the growing unpopularity of Hippias had encouraged them 
to renew their attempts at a revolution ; but they were repulsed by his 
energy and vigilance with considerable loss, though they had taken posses- 
sion of a stronghold on the frontier of Attica, viz. Lipsydrium ; which is 
described by Aristotle as on the heights of Parnes, vTrcpavw UdpvrjOo^y 
Schol. Aristoph, Lysistr. 665, and by Hdtus as vTrep HaLovlrjSy which — 
whether this or IlcuovtSoiv be the true reading — seems to relate to a place 
which was the family seat of the Pasonids who were kinsmen of the Alc- 
maeonids. Pans. ii. 18, 9.” Thirlwall ii. c. xi. p. 70, and note. Cf. his 
subsequent remarks on the invasions of Anchimoliusand Cleomenes. Schw. 
L. and B. likewise agree in considering Paeonia to have been a village of 
Attica at the foot of Mt. Parnes. 

c. *Ap.<ftucTv6v(av — The assembly here spoken of, was that which was ge- 
nerally known under this name, as it were, par excellence ; being far the 
most celebrated among the many coalitions throughout Greece, for the pur- 
pose of promoting harmony and celebrating common festivals, which bore 
the title of Amphictyonic. Hermann, Pol. Antiq. § 11 — 15, which consult 
throughout on the council here alluded to, observes, after speaking of 
others that bore the same name, But the most celebrated Amphictyonic 
assembly, and that of which we can speak most positively, was held at 
Thermopylae in the temple of the Pythian Apollo : that its commencement 
was anterior to historical times is evident, from the circumstance that the 
nations, between whom there afterwards existed the greatest disparity in 
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point of power and independence, equally participated in it. They were 
12 in number, namely the Thessalians, Boeotians, Dorians, lonians, Per- 
rhaebi, Magnetes, Locrians, jEtaeans or Anians, the Achaeans of Phiotis, 
the Malians or Melians, the Phocians and the Dolopes. These states con- 
tinued even in the time of Philip of Macedon, the same in number and 
equally entitled to take part in the assembly, although the Thessalians 
had at that period completely subdued their weaker neighbours, and the 
lonians and Dorians had attained an incalculable preponderance of power 
by their colonies and conquests. The colonies of all the states participated 
in the assembly. We may gather that the real object of the league was to 
diminish the rancour and evil consequences of disputes which could not but 
occasionally arise between neighbouring tribes, and it does not seem ever 
to have actedsos a defensive alliance against foreign powers ; its end appear- 
ing generally to have been nothing more than the protection of the sanc- 
tuaries of the confederate states and the maintenance of the rites and 
festivals connected with them. Of these the oracle at Delphi and the 
Pythian games were the chief. Two assemblies were held yearly, in spring 
and autumn, sometimes at Delphi, sometimes at Thermopylae. The body 
of the citizens who happened to be present from the various states, composed 
the grand Ecclesia ; the council consisted of deputies of two descriptions, 
Pylagorae and Hieromnemones, but only tlie former seem to have had a 
decisive voice as representing the authority of the League ; whilst the latter 
were rather regular officers charged with the execution of the decrees of 
the council, and the preparing subjects for its consideration.” The nature 
and history of this Institution the reader will also find discussed in Thirl- 
wall, i. c. X. p. 373, seqq. Cf. also the Article Amphictyons, in Smith’s 
Diet, of Antiq. 

d. Tov yrjov /jLurOovvTou, k.t.X. “ The temple of Delphi had been destroyed 
some years before, 548 B.C., cf. i. 50,/. and ii. 180, by a fire, probably 
accidental, but which was imputed to the Pisistratids by their enemies, and 
the Alcmaeonids had contracted with the Amphictyons to rebuild it on 
certain terms. With politic liberality they executed their undertaking 
in a style more magnificent than the letter of the agreement prescribed, 
and in the front of the temple substituted Parian marhle for the less costly 
stone [probably “ sand-stone”] of which the whole was to have been built. 
This munificence, while it raised their reputation throughout Greece, se- 
cured the useful gratitude of the Delphians, who were tlie chief gainers by 
it, and Cleisthenes, now the head of the house, found means of making the 
Pythian priestess the instrument of his designs,” &c. Thirlwall, ii. c. xi. 
p. 70. Cf. v. 42, b., 55, b. It is worthy of remark that, according to 
Pausanias, the temple that the Alcmaeonids contracted to build, was the 
5th that had been erected at Delphi. Cf. Smith's Diet, of Antiq. Oraculum, 
p. 668, and the Article Delphi, Class. Diet. 

Cii. LXIII. — a. dvtirciOov TT]v TlvOlrjv k.t.X. On this, cf. v. 90, infr. 
Another instance of the oracle being bribed, by Cleomenes to procure a de- 
claration of illegitimacy against Demaratus, is given in vi. 66. To this 
add the same charge brought against Pleistoanax during the Pelop. War, 
Thucyd. v. 16; the response procured by Themistocles before the battle 
of Salamis concerning “ the wooden walls,” as well as the continual injunc- 
tion to the Spartans to follow the laws of Lycurgus [ij XPW'"’''* 
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rerturixan] dci <n)^<^petv (tov vofiov) tXP”” Polyaen. i. 16, 1, quoted by 
Vaick.] may probably be referred to the same cause. Cf. v. 42, b. and 
Smith’s Diet, as quoted in the preceding note. 

b. T€ cTnrov koI tov ^atriXrja — The cavalry of Thessaly was the 
most famous in Greece ; cf. vii. 196. B. On the title of ySao-iX^o, Thirl- 
wall, ii. c. xi. p. 71, remarks : “ The Thessalians sent a thousand horse 
under Cineas, whom Hdtus entitles King, and who was probably either 
tagus, or one of their most powerful nobles cf. vi. 127, c. With regard 
to the office of the Tayos or generalissimo of the forces of Thessaly, I can 
only give the reader the meagre information that he appears to have been 
appointed from time to time as head or leader in war of the 4 tetrarchies, 
into which Thessaly was anciently divided, on the occasion of common ex- 
peditions ; that he was possessed of no political power, since, in other than 
military respects, the single republics and tribes governed themselves inde- 
pendently, and that his dignity was not allowed to be hereditary. From 
Muller’s Dor. ii. appendix vii. p. 469, and Hermann’s Pol. Antiq. § 178. 
“It seems too not improbable,’’ I quote Thirhvall i. p. 438, “that the 
election of a tagus, like that of a dictator at Rome, was sometimes used as 
an expedient for keeping the commonalty under.’’ The reader needs hardly 
be cautioned that in after times the office of Tagus assumed a very different 
and far more despotic character, when held by the famous Jason of Pheras, 
who died the year after the battle of Leuctra, 370 B.C. Since the above was 
written, that invaluable work. Smith’s Diet, of Antiq. has appeared, in 
which see the Article Taydj. 

c. KoviaZov. “ As there is no town of Conion or Conias known in Thes- 
saly, and as the expression in the text would seem to imply that Cineas 
was born out of Thessaly, there is therefore no reason why we should not 
suppose with L. that he was bom in Conium of Phrygia, especially as 
it is not incredible that some connection existed between the Thessalians 
and the Phrygians. Schw. 

d. ev KvvoffdpytC. “ This was an open space and gymnasium in the 
suburbs of Athens, where the school of the Cynic philosophers was after- 
wards held. It is said to have derived its name from the kuuv dpyds, white 
dog, which, when Diomus was sacrificing to Hercules, carried of part of 
the victim.” Potter’s Gk Antiquit. Bk. i. c. 8, p. 48. 

Ch. LXIV. — a. airaXXda-(TovTo k t.\. “ This time the Thessalian ca- 

valry was defeated, and though their loss was small, they immediately 
abandoned their allies, and returned home.” Thirlwall, 1. 1. who adds in 
a note that this seems to be the battle to which Andocides alludes, De 
Myst. 106, as fought twl IlaXATjwa), in which the patriots (? rebels) were 
headed by his grandfather Leogoras and his F. in law Charias. It is also 
referred to by Aristoph. Lysistr. v. 1154. quoted by Wess. 

b. iv tQ HeXao-yo<“ T€l\ei. in the Pelasgian citadel. The fortifications, 
or wall, erected by the Pelasgi, principally pn the N. side of the Acropolis 
of Athens, in return for which they received the lands about Mt. Hy- 
mettus, are mentioned also in vi. 137 ; and the open space, called to w«- 
huTfiKov, under the Acropolis, which became filled with habitations at the 
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commencement of the Bell. Peloponn. Cf. Thucyd. S. 17, and Potter’s 
Gk Antiq. i. 8, p. 35, and Leake’s Athens, sect. viii. p. 284, seqq. On 
the Pelasgi in Attica cf. Hdtus i. 56, a., 57, a., 94, h,, and on the monu- 
ments they left in Attica and Greece, Thirlwall, i. c. ii. pp. 38 and 60. 

Ch. LXV. — a. xmfKnOifuvot yap k.t.X . — /(W tAe children of the Pi- 
eistratidee, tehile being conveged out of the country (for safety) were 
eaptured, 

b. iiex^pnfjiTav c» ^iytiov — 510 B.C. Sigeeum was the hereditary prin- 
cipality of Hippias ; but had been taken from the Mitylenaeans by Pisis- 
tratus, after a war in prosecution of an ancient claim grounded on tbe sup- 
posed share of the Athenians in the Trojan war. Pisistratus committed it 
to the keeping of his bastard son Hegesistratus, who successfully defended 
it against the long-continued attacks of tlie Mitylenaeans. Thirlwall ii. 
11, p. 62. Cf. V. 91, 94, Thucyd. vi. 59, and Aristot. Polit. v. 12. 

c. &vtKa6(y IIvXux Kai 'SrjX.eiSai, This refers to the remote period when 
the dynasty of the Tbeseidae at Athens was changed for that of the Ne- 
leidse, from which last family Pisistratus was descended. Cf. Dahlmann, 
p. 42. Thymaetas, the four^ from Theseus, was the last of his family on 
the Athenian throne. “ About that time,” says Hermann, Pol. Antiq. $ 
102, that is to say, 1104 B.C., “ occurred the great migrations by which 
the population of Boeotia, as well as that of the Peloponnesus was changed, 
and it so happened that Mclanthus, a descendant of Nestor, in his flight 
from Pylos reached Attica at the very moment when the inhabitants were 
engaged in defending their frontiers against the intruders from Boeotia. It 
is said that having slain the Boeotian king Xantbus, whom Thymsetas had 
declined to meet in single combat, the crown was transferred to him, and 
descended to his son Codrus ; an account we have the less reason to doubt, 
from the circumstance that the admission of fugitive noble families to the 
right of citizens is fully authenticated by other instances.” Cf. v. 57, a, b. 

Ch. LXVI. — a. Att Kop«{i — Cf. i. 171, d., where the Carians are 
mentioned as having a temple in honour of this Deity at Mylasa, at whi(h 
place also stood another temple to Ztii^ Xrpdnot, whom B., following Strabo, 
xiv. p. 973, C'., considers as separate from and not to be confounded with 
the Divinity here alluded to. From the bad character the Carians bore in 
Greece, as having been the first to serve as troops for hire, an example 
which was followed principally by the Cretans and Arcadians, Valck. 
and L. consider that our author, by mentioning that the family of Isagoras 
was of Carian origin, of which the sacrificing to Carian Jupiter was an ac- 
knowledgment, meant to convey the notion that he was of mean and servile 
descent. 

b. rerpa^vXovi f6vTa<s ’A^votbus k.t.X, “ The expulsion of the Pisis- 
tratids left the democratical party which had at first raised them to power 
without a leader. The Alcmaeonids had been always considered as its ad- 
versaries, tliough they were no less opposed to the faction of the nobles, 
wliich seems at this time to have been headed by Isagoras. It was still 
powerful, not 'pnly in its wide domains, but in the influence derived from 
birth which was strengthened by the various ties, civil and religious, that 
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united the old subdiyisions of the tribes. Cleisthenes found himself as his 
party had always been, unable to cope with it ; he resolved therefore to 
shift his ground and to attach himself to that popular cause, which Pisis- 
tratus had used as the stepping stone of his ambition. His aims, however, 
were not confined to a temporary advantage over his rivals ; he planned an 
important change in the constitution, which should for ever break the 
power of his whole order, by dissolving some of the main links by which 
their sway was secured,” &c. Thirlwall, ii. c. xi. p. 73. See the dis- 
cussion on the changes introduced by Cleisthenes, 507 B.C., which follows 
immediately on the above. Cf. ^so Hermann, Pol. Ant. § 111, or 
Schoemann, Comitia Athen. Lib. iii. p. 363. On the names of the four 
Ionic phylse, B. has an Excursus. See rather § 94 of Hermann, P. A., 
or Thirlwall, vol. ii. p. 5, who demonstrates that in the PcXsoircs, Atyixo- 
fHit, ’ApyaStts, and ’OirkijTti, we have respectively Husbandmen, (some say 
Priests,) Herdsmen, Labourers in general, (according to Plutarch, Me- 
chanics) and Warriors. See also the Excursus at the end of Thirlwall ii. 

It is hardly necessary to remark how strongly such a division into Castes 
argues the colonization of Attica from Egypt. 

c. art doToyciTova — This refers to Ajax S. of Telamon having been lord 
of Salamis, cf. Soph. Aj. passim, from whom the tribe .£antis took 
its name. 

Ch. LXVII, — a. KXittfrOtvta tov Sonnlvos rvpawov. “ This Prince 
was the last of the Dynasty of the Orthagorid® who bore sway in Sicyon 
from 673—574 B.C., which family, with the exception of that of the Cyp- 
selid® of Corinth, was the only one in which the tyranny descended in he- 
reditary succession beyond the second generation.” Hermann, P. A. § 

65. “ The family of Cleisthenes,” says Muller, Dor. i. p. 184, “ was of 

low origin, and belonged to the subject tribe, which was not of Doric 
origin : while he endeavoured to raise the latter, at the same time he 
sought to depress and even to dishonour the Doric tribes, so that he en- 
tirely destroyed and reversed the whole state of things which had pre- 
viously existed. For this reason Cleisthenes was at enmity with Argos, 
th^ chief Dorian city of that district. For the same reason he proscribed 
the worship of the Argive hero Adrastus, and favoured in its place the 
worship of Bacchus, a deity foreign and unsuited to the Dorian character ; 
and lastly prohibited the Homeric rbapsodists from entering the town, 
because Homer had celebrated Argos, and, we may add, an aristocratic 
form of government. The same political tendency was particularly mani- 
fested in Cleisthenes of Athens, who changed the Athenian con^tution 
by abolishing the last traces of sepayate ranks.” 

b. pai^o)fioii$ .... Tojv 'Ofjirjptlmv iireoiv etvtKa k.t.X. For information on 
the subject of the Homeric Rbapsodists and Homer generally, see Cole- 
ridge’s “ Introduction to the Study of the Greek Classics.” In the ch. on 
the origin and preservation of the Iliad, &c., he observes that “ almost an 
endless list of authorities tends to shew that the first form under which the - 
people of the cdntinent of Greece became acquainted with the verses of 
Homer, was that of songs or metrical narratives recited by minstrels, pi^ 
bably with some musical accompaniments, at feasts, sacrifices, or other 
pubhc solemnities. These minstrels or reciters were universally termed. 
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'Pai/rotSol, or, Rhapsodes, f>airr!ov hrimv doiSoi, as Pindar, Nera, ii. 1, says, 
bocause they worhed or joined together their own or others’ short poems, 
and fitted them for connected recitation. The Rhapsodes of the earlier 
ages were evidently the same as the ’AoiSol or singers ; these, like Phemius 
and Demodocus, seem to have been poets, and to have recited their own 
compositions ; and thus published and preserved them apparently in the 
only way in their power. Subsequently to this, though immediately con- 
nected with it, came a second race of rhapsodes, who made it their entire 
study and occupation to learn by heart and recite such already existing 
poems of other authors as had become popular ; whilst at the same time 
they were so far poets themselves, as not to scruple to alter, omit or add 
to, their originals in such kind and degree as they thought best for the 
time or circumstances of the actual recitation. The most celebrated of 
this second race were the Ilomeridae, a name given to a school or family of 
them, which had its head-quarters in the island of Chios, and pretended to 
be the correctest reciters of the verses of Homar, &c. &c.” Cf. also Thirl- 
wall Hist, of Greece, vol. i. c. vi. p. 246, and the Article Homerus, 
Origin and Preservation, &c.. Class. Diet. 

c. TO TToXXa vdvra v/tviarai, quoniam in Us uhique fere non nisi Argivi et 
Argos celebrantur. Schw. On this expression cf. i. 203, b. 

d. iKtivov Si Xtvargpa. Tliis word may be either taken in a passive, or 
in an active sense, as Wess. Schw. and B. agree, that is either as digaus 
qui lapidibus obruatur, one who deserved stoning, cf. iEsch. S. c. Theb. 
X€va~rr]p popos, or as eives quasi lapidibus obruens, <f>6vfvs, a murderer or 
tyrant. Either one of these explanations, especially the former, appears 
preferable to the sense, or, at least, to the derivation assigned to it by 
Muller, Dor. i. p. 186, who renders the passage in the text Adrastus is 
king of the Argives, but thou art a common bond-slave, taking the word, 
“ according to its grammatical form, for a stone slinger, i. e. a man of the 
lowest rank." For its historical information, the entire passage is worth 
quoting. “ With regard to the warlike actions of Cleisthenes, he must have 
been very celebrated for his prowess; since in the war of the Amphictyons 
against Cirrha, although denounced as a stone slinger, that is, a man of the 
loH'est rank, by the Pythian priestess, he shared the chief command of the 
army with the Thessalian Heraclide, Eurylochus, and helped to conquer 
the city. This took place 592 B.C. Out of the plunder of the town 
Cleisthenes built a portico for the embellishment of Sicyon, (which long re- 
tained the name of the Cleisthenean ; Thirlwall i. p. 423 ;) he was also 
victor in the chariot race at the second Pythiad 584 B.C. — He was, as is 
probable from the general testimony of Thucydides, overtlirown by Sparta 
perhaps soon after 580 B.C.” 

e. rpayiKouTi \opoicn — Whether in this passage may be discovered the 
existence of a TpayiaSi'a long before the date of Thespis and Phrynichus is 
disputed. The reader will find the opinion of Bentley, who embraces the 
negative side, ably combated in a long note, p. 6, of The Gk Theatre, 
which concludes as follows : “on the whole then, it may be thought suffi- 
ciently clear, that long before Thespis the term rpayioSCa was formed, and 
employed as the name of the chord performances in the Dionysia. But 
from not sufficiently distinguishing between rpaywSia in its original signi- 
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fication, and the Tragedy of ^schylus, Sophocles, and of modem days, 
many groundless difficulties have arisen.” See the Article Chorus, Smidli's 
Diet, of Antiq. and i. 33, d. 

Ch. LXVIII. — a, 4>vXas 8t — The reasons assigned by Muller, Dor. ii. 
p. 59, for the changes made by Clisthenes in the names of the tribes, do 
not appear so probable either as those given by our author, or as the so- 
lution proposed by Thirlwall, 1. 1. who speaks thus, “ One of tlie most ce- 
lebrated innovations was the change which Clisthenes made in the names 
of the Dorian tribes, for which he substituted others, derived from the 
lowest kinds of domestic animals; viz. from the sow, the ass, and the pig : — 
'Yarat, 'Ovtartu, XoLptarai ; while a fourth tribe, to which he himself be- 
longed was distinguished by the majestic title of the Archelai, the princely. 
Hdtus supposes that he only meant to insult the Dorians ; and we could 
sooner adopt this opinion than believe, witli a modern author, Miill. Dor. 
ii. p. 59, that he took so strange a method of directing their attention to 
rural pursuits. But Hdtus adds, that the new names were retained for 
sixty years after the death of Clisthenes and the fall of his dynasty, when 
those of the Dorian tribes were restored, and, in the room of the fourth, a 
new one was created, called from the Son of the Argive hero Adrastus, the 
.£gialeans. This account leads us to suspect that the changes made by 
Clisthenes were not confined to the names of the tribes, but that he made 
an entirely new distribution of them, perhaps collecting the Dorians in one, 
and assigning the tliree rustic tribes to the commonalty, which, by this 
means, might seem to acquire a legitimate preponderance. Afterwards 
perhaps this proportion was inverted ; and when the Dorians resumed their 
old division, the commonalty was thrown into tlie single tribe, called not 
from the hero, but from the land, the ^Egialeans.” 

Ch. LXIX. — a. vporepov air<o(rp.tvor. Tore rrayra irpos rijv k.t.X. This 
is the reading adopted by Gaisfd. Schw. and B., and rendered by Valla, 
postquam enim populum Alheniensem antea alienatum (a sej, tunc omnem ad 
suam auctoritatem redegit ; when he had entirely drawn over to his own 
party the commons who had formerly been opposed to him. The other 
reading itpor. da-cocr. rravriov, k.t.X. signifies which had formerly been thrust 
out of, or, deprived of every privilege, &c. On the policy of Clisthenes in 
attaching to himself the democratical party, and on the nature of the 
changes he introduced cf. v. 66, b. 

b. <f>vXdp)(pvi — That Hdtus is wrong in calling the heads of the Phylae 
Phylarchs, instead of impekrjTol tS>v <f>vXS>v, is strongly asserted by Her- 
mann ; cf. his Pol. Antiq. §111; whether <^uXoy3a<riAew would not have 
been the correct name, as before the time of Clisthenes there appear to 
have existed four Presidents or Heads of the tribes, one to each tribe, thus 
named, may be conjectured ; but the subject is one of great obscurity. Cf. 
Schdmann Comitia, iii. 2. p. 368, and on the <f>vko^aa-iXtU, Muller’s Dor. 
ii. p. 142, or Smith’s Diet, of Antiq. p. 755. Anyhow, it appears certain 
that the <f>v\apxoi properly belonged to the Knights alone, and were in- 
vested with the same authority among them, in levying soldiers and having 
the charge of the military rolls, KaraXoyoi, as the To^iopp^oi were among the 
Hoplites : “ Eqtiitatui prmerant Hipparchi bini, Phylarchi deni, item a po- 
pulo creati. Atque Phylarchorum quidem eadem apud equites munera 
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erant, quae Taxiarchorum apud hoplitas." Schomann, 1. 1. p. 315. On the 
duties of the liri/icXiTral tcok iffvXiStv, which appear to have been principaUy 
concerned with the care of the public spectacles and games held at the 
Dionysiac, Panathenaic, and other festivals, see the same work, p. 269. C£ 
also Smith’s Diet, of Antiq. ^vXopxoi* 

c. fioca . . . Ttts ^vXdv. These words are rendered by Corsini, whom B. 
follows, in decern veto tribus etiam demos distribuit (singuhs), which inter- 
pretation is considered by Hermann, § 111, note 9, as quite inadmissible. 
To render them in singukts tribus decern demos distribuit, would make the 
number of the Demi 100 only, while it is known that they were 174. The 
first interpretation therefore appears preferable ; especially too as Schw. 
considers the natural order of the words to be, koI >carcV</ac tow ^ftovt « 
Tas ScKo ff>vKdi, This too is followed in S. and L. Diet. 

Ch. LXX. — a. iii^aXXt — he endeavoured or sought to expel, &c. Cf. 
on the force of the imperf. i. 68,/. On Isagoras, cf. v. 66, a. seqq. 

Ch. LXXI. — a. ol 8< «vayt« .... KvXwi' k.t.X. The insurrection of 
Cylon 620 B.C. in the Oxfd. Tab. is by Thirlwall placed 8 years later : 
“ it was," Hermann P. A. § 103, remarks, “ without doubt only a conse- 
quence of the sanguinary severity of the enactments of Draco. It would 
seem that the Eupatridas finding themselves unable any longer to withstand 
the general clamour for a written code of laws, made their very compliance 
an opportunity for sanctioning measures of the most rigorous description, 
in the hope of being able still to check the growth of democracy. The 
event, however, proved the reverse of what they had hoped, and, though 
they succeeded in overpowering the insurrection Cylon raised, the perfidy 
with which they acted on the occasion precipitated their fall. Laden with 
the curse of sacrilege, the Alcmaeonidae were obliged to comply with Solon’s 
proposal that they should leave the city, and Epimenides, who was invited 
for the purpose of purifying it, prepared the way for Solon’s legislation by 
many wholesome enactments." Cf. also Thirlwall ii. c. xi. p. 20, and 
Thucyd. L 1 26, who mentions that the same charge of pollution was used 
as a pretext by the Lacedaemonians, to demand Pericles’ banishment, as 
his M. Agariste was grand-daughter of Megacles, S. of Alcmaeon. 

b, tKopgae — Kopav, to let the hair grow, as in i. 82 and 195, thence, 
from the pride supposed to attach itself to wearing the hair long, to raise 
one’s ambition to any object, to entertain high thoughts, to give oneself airs. 
The preposit. ivi may mean either the tendency or the cause ; if it be 
taken to signify the tendency, render, he eonceived ambitious designs upo* 
the tyranny ; if as the cause, he grew arrogant, or, gave himself airs frm 
his hope of obtaining the tyranny. On the Acropolis see the interesting sect 
viii. p. 176, seqq. of Le^e’s Athens. 

c, ot npuTovis rSiv Navxpdpcuv, “ Solon appears to have laid the founda- 
tion of the Attic navy, by charging the 48 sections, called naucraries into 
which the tribes had been divided for financial purposes, each with the 
equipment of a galley, as well as with the mounting of two horsemen. — 
The name seems to have had nothing to do with navigation, but rather to 
be derived from vomo.” Thirlw. ii. c. xi, p. 52, and note, cf. p. 22. On 
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the derivation see below. “ The division of the tribes into twelve rptrrvte 
and forty-eight Naucrariae, though antecedent to the times of Solon and 
Cleisthenes, cannot,” in the words of Hermann, “ be referred to so early 
a period as the time of Theseus, since the latter, consisting of divisions of 
the citizens for the payment of contributions, and meeting other public 
burdens, clearly belong to a more advanced state of civil organization.— 
Among the other changes introduced by Cleisthenes was that of the number 
of Naucrariffi from forty-eight to fifty, and their former duties, such as the 
raising subsidies of money or troops for the public service, were made over, 
by him, to Demarchs or presidents of the Demi or hamlets.” Observe, 
that ” the statement of Herodotus, vi. 89, that the Athenians in their war 
against Mg^na had only 50 ships of their own, is thus perfectly in accord- 
ance with the 50 naucraries of Cleisthenes.” Smith's Diet, of Antiq. p. 633, 
iiavKpapia. Muller, in his learned discussion on the very probable identity 
in ancient times of the 4 <f>vXopaxriKeU, cf. v. 69, b., and the Prytanes, 
concludes, that “ we must suppose that tliese phylobasileis, who, in con- 
sequence of political changes, had at an early period fallen into oblivion, 
were once, under the name of prytanes, one of the highest offices of the 
state. These prytanes, it may be fairly conjectured, were not the whole 
court of justice held at Athens in the prytaneum, errl irpxnavfh^, but were 
merely the leaders and presidents of this supreme court, which, in historical 
times, only possessed the remnants of a formerly extensive criminal juris- 
diction. Hence there would appear a remarkable correspondence, both in 
their respective numbers and constitutions, between the criminal court the 
Prytaneum and the first administrative office in the ancient state of Athens. 
These latter weie the Naucrari. The naucrari, who were also anciently 
forty-eight in number and fifty after the new division of the tribes, in early 
times managed the public revenue, and therefore fitted out fleets and 
armies. Now Hdtus also mentions the prytanes of the naucrari, who in 
early times directed the government of Athens. Unless we suppose the 
existence of two kinds of prytanes, which does not appear suitable to the 
simplicity of ancient institutions, the same persons must have presided over 
both colleges and had an equal share in the jurisdiction and government.” 
Miiiler’s Dor. ii. p. 142, seqq. and Hermann P. A. §§ 99 and 111. The 
latter of these writers in § 99, note 5, refers to Wachsmuth i. § 239,” on 
the etymology of the word, whether equivalent to vauKXijpos, and whether 
that meant a householder, from valuv, or a ship proprietor. Cf. also 
vavKpapof, S. and L. Diet. 

d. ohrtp Ivtpxiv k.t.X, “ The difference observable here in the accounts 
of Thucydides and Hdtus, who speaks of the power of th*e Prytanes of the 
Naucraries in terms very similar to those which Thucyd. i. 126, applies to 
the Archons, tot* S* to iroXXa. tS>v itoXitikcIi/ ol iwta dp^^ovres hrpatrerov, 
is ingeniously reconciled by Wachsmuth, i. p. 246, by the supposition that 
the magistrates mentioned by Hdtus were assessors of the first Archons, 
and wer^ therefore in public proceedings identified with him and his col- 
leagues.” Thirlwall, ii. c. xi. p. 22. 

Ch. LXXII. — a. rjCe cs . . . ws TTpoa-tpimv, he was about to proceed 
into the shrine of the Goddess, Minerva Polios, cf. v. 82, c, for the pur-^ 
pose of addressing her. 

2 o 
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b. irpiv if ran &vpa.t ojUfo^ioL, before he had passed the doors. This verb 
» used in the same sense in ,£w;hyl. Choeph. 569, Soph. Philoct. 1256, 
and Eurip. Electr. 750. Wess. In Latin mutare is similarly used in 
Lucretius iv. 455, quoted by L. “ Concluso que loco ccelum, mare, flu- 
mina, montes Mutare et campos pedibus transire videmur.” 

e. litmvrt fsera rSw AwcfBoufiovuM' K.T.\. This is referred to by Aristoph. 
Lysistr. 273, ovSi KX€Ofjtfvr)<: 8s avr^ k.t.X. Valck. Hermann P. A. § 110, 
remarks that “ the decisive measures of Clisthenes soon perfectly developed 
the democracy which Solon had left but half formed. It was in vain that 
the aristocracy, headed by Isagoras, had recourse again to Lacedaemon ; 
cf. V. 55, b. Cleomenes the Spartan King, did indeed, at first, succeed in 
expelling Clisthenes, but on his proceeding to remodel the senate consti- 
tuted by Solon, the populace rose, compelled him to withdraw, and leave 
the party of Isagoras to their vengeance. On tt)v im Oav. cf. i. 109, a. 

d. Tou ipya xtipCiv k.t.X. This is explained by Pausanias, vi. 8, $ 4, who 
informs us that he was 3 times victorious in the pancratium at the Pythian, 
and t^vice at the Olympic games. B. 

Ch. LXXIII. — a. iKjrtrroktftuxTdai, had been rendered hostile, were at 
feud with them. Cf. iii. 66, b. 

b. &wtKopv<l>ov — summed up matters to them, answered them briefly or 
concisely. On the giving earth and water, cf. iv. 126, b. In the sentence 
itself €i fifv SiSoMTi K.T.X., observe the force of the particle Si before 
pa\irfy — “ On condition that the Athenians give earth and water to King 
Darius, then, or, in that case he promised to make an alliance with them, 
but be told them, that if they were unwilling to do this, they must imme- 
diately depart.” Stephens, Gk. Partic. p. 75. 

Ch. LXXIV. — a. Olvorjv Kal'Yo-ias, Border towns on the N. frontier of 
Attica. There were two towns of the former name, the one near Eleu- 
therae, which is here intended, cf. Muller Dor. i. p. 267, and the other 
dose to Marathon. Hysiae, which properly belonged to Bceotia, was 
probably occupied by the Athenians and made the boundary of the Boeotian 
territory, cf. vi. 108, 519 B.C. B. 

Ch. LXXV. — a. p.rj litivai eireaOai k.t.X. Muller, Dor. ii. p. 109, 
alludes to the fact mentioned in the text, when discussing the limitadona 
laid in subsequent times on the power of the Spartan Kings. “ Their 
military power was however thought dangerous and excessive, and was 
from time to time curtailed. This limitation was not indeed effected ^7 
the arrangement which originated from the discussion between Demaratus 
and Cleomenes, viz. that only one King should be with the army at the 
same time (cf. Xenoph. Hell. v. 3, 10, both Kings were rarely out of 
Sparta), for this regulation rather increased the power of the one King who. 
was sent out ; but chiefly by the law, that the King should not go into the 
field without ten councillors, a rule which owed its origin to the over-hasty 
armistice of Agis, Thucyd. v. 83, and by the compulsory attendance of the 
Ephors. Cf. also Hermann, P. A. §§ 25* and 45, note 7. On the 
Spartan Kings and their privileges, cf. vi. 51, b. seqq. 
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b. irapaX.voii.ivov Si ... . TwSapiiiuiv roi' Irtpov — and as one of the 
Kings ivas freed from jaecompanging the expedition, i. e. as one of the Kings 
was to remain at home, one of the Tyndarid<x should also be left behind. 
In reference to this passage Muller, Dor. i. p. 423, speaks as follows; 
“ As belonging to the worship of the Tyndaridae at Sparta, I may mention 
the ancient images called Soxava ; two upright beams with two others laid 
across them transversely ; the custom in military expeditions of taking 
either one or both of the statues of the Dioscuri, according as one or both 
Kings went with the army ; which places the Tyndaridae in die light of 
gods of war ; and the belief that they often appeared as assistants in time 
of need or even merely as friendly guests, which distinguishes them from 
most other heroes.” This method of representing these heroes was doubt- 
less meant to be emblematical of union and agreement. So also the 
AEginetse sent the .£acidae, statues of these Heroes, that is, to the aid 
of the Thebans, v. 80, as well as to Salamis ; viii. 83. Cf. viii. 64, a. 

Ch. LXXVI. — a. Tiraprov Sij k.t.X. It was in fact the fifth. The 
first was during the reign of Codrus ; for an account of which see in par- 
ticular Pausanias i. 39. The second is related by Hdtus, v. 63, and was 
unsuccessful, under Anchimolius. The third, which was the first of Cleo- 
menes, v. 64. The fourth was that in wliich Cleomenes seized on the 
citadel, v. 72, but since he only came with a small band, Hdtus does not 
consider it an expedition. Pausanias, iii. 4, also does not reckon it, but 
considers the one related in v. 74, &c. as the fourth. Schw. in Tr. 

6. ore Kal M^opa KaToCxurav — This happened shortly after the return of 
the Heraclidae, when “ Attica lost the Megarid, which from this time 
ranked as a Dorian state, at first dependent on Corinth, as iEgina was on 
Epidaurus, but afterwards independent.” llenn. P. A. § 18. C£ 
alw i. 30, d. 

Ch. LXXVII. — a. kAt^pov^ovs ctti twv Imrojiarrimv k.t.X. “ This Vic- 
tory,” observes Thirlwall, ii. p. 78, enabled them to parcel out the estates 
of the great Chalcidian landowners among 4000 Attic colonists, who still 
retained their connection with Athens, and as often as tliey would, might 
exereise their franchise. This addition to the Attic territory was the more 
valuable, because while it provided so many families with a maintenance, 
it afforded means of raising a body of cavalry, the force in which Attica 
was most deficient.” On the privileges of the Cleruchi, Herm. § 117, 
remarks to the same effect, that “ though they formed separate com- 
munities, yet they never lost the rights of Athenian citizens.” 

b. o( 8c Imro^orai k.t.X. — ita dicebantur apud Chalcidenses quorum 
census equis alendis sufficeret, atque adeo opulenti. Coniparari possunt 
oIkuu TfOpimrorpoifioi, vi. 35, 125. Valck. On oi iraxitt, cf. v. 30, a. 

. c. Sipviti)^ airoTipriadpevoi, having valued their ransom at two mina; apiece, 
equal to £8. 2s. 6d. This was, observes Wess., the regular rate of ransom 
among many of the Greeks. Cf. vi. 79. 

d. Tov p.tyapov ToC k.t.X. This from its position can hardly have been 
any other than the shrine or chapel, cf. i. 47, a., of yg Kovporpo^ xai 
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XAojj, mentioned by Pausanias i. 22, § 3. Larcher is in error 
in conceiving it to be of Agraulos, or of Minerva called Non; dTrrcpan-ov. B. 
See on the situation of the temple sacred to Ceres Chloe and Tellus Curo> 
trophus, Leake’s Athens, § vii. p. 172, scqq., and on the AgrauHum p. 126. 

e. ra TrpoTruXaia — See Leake, § viii. p. 177, seqq. 

Ch. LXXVIII. — a. ’A&r]vaioi fihf On this period of Athenian 

History see Hermann’s remarks P. A. § 112. Cf. Thirlwall ii. ch. 11. 
p. 78, seqq. 

Ch. LXXIX. — a. is Trokv<f>r]ij.ov — the many voiced ( dyopav ) assembly, 
equivalent to i^tvuKai is tov hfntxtv, cf. ix. 5, a, Cf. Horn. II. ii. 150. 
AAA. ore Si; fiiuirqv ayoprjv TToXv<^p.ov lKia-&tjv. Wess. On oXItjv, cf. 
i. 125, b. On the subject of the ch. cf. Thirlwall, 1. 1. The Tanagraeans, 
Thespians, and Coronacans, it should be observed, belonged to the Boeotian 
Confederacy, of which Thebes was the political head so far as it could be 
said to have one. It is not possible to ascertain exactly what number of 
states it orginally comprised, but probably fourteen, their favourite number. 
At a later period the appointment of 1 1 Boeotarchs, cf. Thucyd. iv. 91, 
424 B.C., shows that the confederacy then comprised, at the most, only 
ten independent states. Eleutherffi and Platsea of the original league 
joined Athens at a very early period. From Hermann, P. A. § 179. To 
this add B.’s remark, that the Thespians, here ^x)ken of as their linn 
allies, were, at no long period after, principally by the Persian wars, 
alienated from them. Cf. viii. 66, and ix. 15, c. 

Ch. LXXX.-- 0 . Tovs AWSas— Cf. v. 75, b, 

Ch. LXXXI. — a. iroXtpLov oKypyierov — a sudden war, a war announced 
by no herald. See the remarks in Wachsmuth, i. p. 199, Engl. Trans. 
“ The political proceedings of the independent states in their relations to 
each other were principally directed to the preservation of mutual peace, 
the depredations of Individuals excepted ; and upon any violation of the 
same it was stipulated that amicable negociations should first be resorted 
to, bUas SoCvat koX St^eo-^ai, instead of immediately having recourse to 
arms. Hence the universally recognised mission of heralds,” &c. 

b. poKp^i vrpxji. Cf. i. 2, b. 

Ch. LXXXII. — a. Aa/uijs t« koi Av^rprCrjs — ’That the mystical worship 
of Damia and Auxesia at Epidaurus and Troezen was connected with that 
of Ceres and Proserpine, Muller, Dor. i. p. 117, considers cerUdn. That 
they were the same, Damia being the same as the Dorian Aapdryp, the 
“ Bona Dea” of the Romans, whose priestess bore the name of Damiatrix, 
is agreed upon by most Commentators. Hence, as Valck and B. observe, 
they tally with ry Mi^rpt kol ry Kopy, viii. 65, a, the goddesses of fertility, 
worshipped at Tegea under the title of Kapiro^dpoi. 

b. Xiyerai Si sal is iXaitu k.t.X. It is well remarked by Vfess. and L. 
that Hdtus was perfectly aware this was not true, but he touches lightly 
— as it is said — on a belief so agreeable to Athenian vanity and so often 
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boasted in their Poets. Cf. viii. 55, a., and Soph. CEd. Col. 694. ’Eariv 
S olov iyii (c.T.X. Cf. tlie remarks of Dahimann p. 41 , and Leake’s Athens, 
§ viii. p. 263. 

c. TiS Ept)(6ti. Hermann P. A. § 92, quotes Muller to the effect that 
Erectheus was worshipped as Neptune in the sacred enclosure of Athene 
Polias by the Eteobutadae, the mythical descendants of his brother Butas. 
The temple of Athene Polias, cf. v. 56, a., was a double building: one 
part, the W. side belonging to Minerva Polias, the proteclrets of the city, 
and the other on the E. to Neptune or Erectheus. Cf. viii. 55, b. and 
Potter’s Grk. Antiq. i. 8. p. 36, and particularly Leake’s Athens § viii. 
p. 259. From v. 72, it appears that no Dorian was permitted to enter 
the temple of the great Deity of the lonians. 

Ch. LXXXIII. — a. Tovrov 8i fri tov )(p6vov — The events here spoken 
of fall, according to the calculation of Muller, ^ginetica, p. 75, somewhere 
about the time of 01. 60, that is, 540 B.C. B. 

b, ayvoi/jLoavvri )(prj<Tafievot — persisting in their headstrong obstinacy. 

c. xopouri KfpTOfUjuTi — abusive, which uttered strong invectives. Cf. the 

third extract from Bentley's Dissert, on the Ep. of Phalaris, Gk. Theatre 
p. 230, on the expressions ktyuy, &c. in this sense. Cf. also 

Smith’s Diet, of Antiq. Dionysia. 

Ch. LXXXIV. — a. ifirjviov — declared their anger, or, expostulated, re- 
monstrated with. dirc(^. Xdyo) — demonstrated by arguments, endeavoured t* 
show or prove to them by arguments, or perhaps the word may be taken in 
the same sense as in i. 129, b., showed them in fact, proved to them in 
reality, made out their case. Schw. 

Ch. LXXXV. — a. aXXoifipov^ai — lost their senses, became mad. CL 
Horn. II. xxiii. 698. Wess. 

Ch. LXXXVI. — a. «s Alyivaajv, scil. vrjaov. Wess. {nrorap. to 
diro tS)V vtS>v, cutting off their way, or retreat, to their vessels. 

Ch. LXXXVII. — a. tov baiftovlov, scil. Sia<f>6elpavT0i k.t.X. 

b. rg<n mpovgari — Muller, Dor. ii. p. 281, appears to consider this word 
equivalent to Tropirg, where, speaking of the ilress of the Spartan women, 
he says “ This garment, the himation, of woollen stuff was without sleeves, 
and fastened over both shoulders by clasps, iropmu, vepovai, which were 
often of considerable size ; while the Ionic women wore sleeves of greater 
or less length.” B. however, notes more accurately that Trtpovrj was the 
tongue, or steel fastening-pin, that was fixed into the iropicq, the clasp, or 
buckle, to collect or gird up the dress for more rapid motion. The dress 
of the Ionic women, being sewed all in one piece, needed no clasp on the 
shoulder, though to close the open sleeve clasps were employed, doubtless 
neither of so large a size or capable of being employed to such a formidable 
purpose as those that fastened the robe on the shoulder. Cf. also the Ar- 
•ticle Fibula in Smith’s Diet, of Antiq. 
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Ch. LXXXVIII. — a. roun ’ApytCoun .... irot^ai vofuov c&ot, 
supply Xcyrroi, from the commencement of the preceding chapt. note it is 
said by the Argives, &c. On the Ionian and Dorian Chiton, see the Ar- 
ticle in Smith's Diet, of Antiq. Tunica. 

Cii. LXXXIX. — a. d&Kum k.t.X. that they should wait full 30 years 
from the time when the iEginetans committed the wrong, and then, ^c. 

Ch. XC.— o. ra Ik tCw *AXx/kuo>viS<<iiv k.t.X. Cf. T. 63, a. 66. 

b. oi — These oracles deposited in the Acropolis may be compared 

with the Sibylline books in the capitol of Rome. Probably there were 
amongst them some verses of Musseus, which had been corrupted by Ono- 
macritus. Cf. vii. 6. Wess. The oracles mentioned in v. 93, are pro- 
bably the same as are here alluded to. “ Some ancient predictions which 
Cleomenes professed to have found,” &c. is the remark of Thirlwall, in L 
Cf. also Dahlmann, p. 77. 

Ch. XCI. — a, Karexpiifyov .... rvpawtSi — The unexpected conse- 
quences of the expulsion of the Feisistratidm are alluded to by Hermann 
P. A. § 35. Speaking of the refusal, by Cleomenes, of the request pre- 
ferred by the Plataeans, 519 B.C., to enter into the Lacedaemonian con- 
federacy, he observes, that, “ Cleomenes as little expected that this 
measure was to form the foundation of the aggrandizement of Athens, as 
the Lacedaemonians anticipated, when they put an end to the power of the 
Peisistratidae, 510 B.C., that the liberty of Athens would soon make them 
wish for the re-establishment of Hippias.” The aversion of the Lacedae- 
monians to tyrannies is well known ; see the excellent remarks of the 
above writer in § 32. ” The peculiar circumstances and the degrees by 

which Lacedaemon attained this superiority over its neighbours, are not 
known, but we may collect that it was chiefly by overthrowing the tyrants 
who flourished about that period, circ. 600 B.C., in all the eities of Greece, 
and whose extermination seems to have been one of the chief objects of the 
policy by which Sparta established its authority throughout the Peloponne- 
sus, and obtained influence over its internal affairs. Cf. Muller, Dor. i. 
p. 193, and Thucyd. i. 18, 76, v. 81, and Aristot. Polit. v. 8, 18.” See 
also Thirlwall, ii. ch. 11, p. 79, seqq. 

b. OTTO Xiytiov — Cf. V. 65, b. 

c. fi€Tair€iiij/dittvoi K.r.X. On the Hegemony of Sparta, read Hermann 
P. A. § 34, seqq. and Bk. i. ch. 9, of Muller’s Dorians, i. p. 203, of whidi 
it is impossible to speak too highly. On this and the following chs. see 
Thirlwall ii. 11, p. 79, 80. In the following sentence, avyyivaa-KOfiey 
avrouTi K.T.X. see Matth. Gr. Gr. § 548, 2. ovyyuwKtiv constructed in the 
same manner as <rwei8tVat caimu, with which verb the participle is put, 
either in the nominative, because the same subject is contained in the per- 
sons of the verb, or with relation to tlie dat. of the accompanying reflective 
pronoun, in the dat. Cf. ix. 60. trwoi&ofifv iifuv k.t.X. 

d. &6(av tf>vcrai av^dycrac — B. renders famam sibi nactus, haring ac- 
quired reputation, i. e. amongst the rest of the Gks from the expulsion of its 
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tyrants, augescit. S6(a may alao be taken in the sense of vain-glory, self- 
ameeit, boasting ; a sense which, perhaps, is preferable, as coming from a 
Spartan. 

e. raya tk . , , , iKfiaS. oftaprav, intelliget se peccasse. The Terbs 
which take another in the participle, are verbs of sense, to hear, see, also 
to know, perceive, discern, consider, &c. &c. Matth. Or. Or. § 549. 

Ch. XCII. — a. § 1. KoptVflios k.tA. That a Corinthian took upon 
himself to answer the Spartans, is naturally to be accounted for from his 
city ranking next in order of precedence to Sparta. So Hermann, P. A. 
} 34. “ The Tegeatse, in all engagements, claimed the post of honour on 

the extreme left ; in council, Corinth seems to have been next to Sparta 
in influence and to have balanced, in no inconsiderable degree, the in- 
fluence that state possessed as head of the confederacy." Cf. Thucyd. i. 
40, 41, 67. Cf. idso Muller, Dor. i. p. 202. 

b. ^H. 8t) o rt oipavbi k.t.X. Cf. Eurip. Medsca, 410. aixo irora/imv 
Upw -)(iapov<ri irayol k.t.X. Virgil. Eclog. i. 60. Ante leves ergo &c. 
and Ovid. Trist. i. 8, 5. Omnia naturse praepostera legibus ibunt, 
&c. B. 

c. Kot <jiv\dtT(rovT€i K.T.X. Cf. note a. on the preceding ch. irapaxpacrOa 
neglect, think nought of it, regard it as of no consequence, viz. if it should 
$0 happen to your allies. 

d. § 2. KopurOlouri yap k.t.X. On the overthrow of the power of the 
Bacchiadae by Cypselus, about 660 B.C., whose character seems greatly 
misrepresented by the Corinthian orator, and on Periander and their po- 
licy, see the discussion in Muller, Dor. i. p. 187, and Aristot. Polit. v. 9, 
21, 22. B. Consult also Thirlwall, i. ch. 10. p. 417 — 424 throughout. 

e. iSiSocav xal ^oyro — gave and received in marriage. 

f. AdySSa. This appears to have been a nickname given her from her 
lameness, from the similarity that defect gave her to the letter A, anciently 
called labda. Similarly iEsop is said to have been called 6 from his 
ocuteness. B. 

g. Aanl&tji .... KaivtSiyv. On these names and on the ancient in- 
habitants of Corinth see Muller Dor. i. p. 101. 

h. fK Bi (A Tovnys a.T.X. The ouS* is omitted before ravnys, and must 
be supplied in the sense. Similar constructions Schw. notes are found in 
Eurip. Troad. 481, and Aristoph. Aves. 695, to which add Soph. Ajax, 
627, ed. Dind. 

t. oXoo/rpoxoi' — a round or rolling stone, SiKauia-ti, chastise, punish. 
B. 

j, AUtos wiTp/gtrt — The allusion is evident in these words, to tlie name 
Eelion, and to the deme of Petra, where he resided. 
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k, 6(f>pv6cvTa KopLvdov — Corinth on the brow of the mountain, Strabo 
aays this appellation of lofty^ ruggedy was given to the city from the po- 
sition of the elevated eminence of the Acrocorinthus, in which was the 
fountain Pirene. Wess. 

l, § 4. Kvxf/iXrjVy ** This chest was said to have been dedicated in the 
temple of Juno at Olympia ; but I should be more inclined to believe that 
the ingenious chest described by Pausanias, v. 17 — 19, was dedicated by 
the Cypselidae in memory of the event, and not made after the jnodel of 
the original.” Valck. 

m. TTcuSo)!/ yc fx.lv ovkItl TratScs. As, according to Aristot. Polit. v. 12, 
Psammetichus S. of Gorgias, and grandson of Cypselus, is said to have 
succeeded Periander, there appears a contradiction involved in the oracle. 
The explanation that B. appears to prefer, is as follows ; that after Cyp- 
selus’ death, Periander and Gorgias reigned ; but, as Periander’s sons died 
before him, only Gorgias’ son Psammetichus, (in the singular, and not the 
plur.) reigned after him ; and thus it was only Trats and not TraeScs. If this 
be the right explanation and the reading ouKcrt, instead of which some 
have conjectured curcri, correct, the oracle may truly be called 
ambiguous, Muller, Dor. i. p. 191, considers Psammetichus to have 
reigned but 3 years and then, without doubt, to have been overthrown by 
the Spartans, 582 B.C. 

n. toioiJtos hyj m k,t,X. However violently the Corinthian orator in 
Hdtus accuses this sovereign, the judgment of antiquity in general was 
widely different. C}q)selus was of a peaceful disposition, reigned without 
a body-guard, and never forgot that he rose from a demagogue to the 
throne. He also undertook works of building, either from a taste for the 
arts, or for the purpose of employing the people. The treasury at Delphi, 
together with the plarie-tree, was the work this sovereign.” Muller, 
Dor. i. p. 188. See also Thirlwall i. c. 10. p. 420. 

0 . § 6. TTopa 0pao~uj8ov\ov KtjpvKa — Cf. i. 20, seqq. This tale Livy, 
i. 54, has borrowed in his story of Tarquin and his S. Sextus. The same 
idea is also found in Eurip. Supplices. 445. Kal tovs apurrovs k.t.X. B. 

p, €7r€ipo3T(av T€ Kttt avaTTobCl^uiv — asking and questioning the herald again 
and again, lit. drawing him hack in his narration^ making him return to the 
subject and repeat what he had already said, Schw. Lex. 

q, § 7. ®€cr7rp(iyTovs , , , , rb vtKvopmrrqiov — “ The various cere- 

monies used on these occasions are described by Potter, Gk. Antiq. vol. i. 
Bk. ii. c. 18. “ They might,” he supposes, “ be performed in any place, 

but some places were appropriated to this use, two of which were most re- 
markable ; the first in Thesprotia near lake Aomos, where Orpheus is said 
to have restored to life Eurydice, and which Periander visited, the other 
in Campania, at the lake Avemus.” Add also another at Heraclea on the 
Propontis. Cf. Smith’s Diet, of Antiq. Oraculum p. 674. This super- 
stition, Wess. adds, was borrowed by the Hebrews from the Egyptians, 
although prohibited by the severest penalties. Cf. Deuteron. xviii. 11, and 
1 Sam. xxviii. B. considers that some other Pagan nation, probably the 
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Philistines, taught the Jews these arts. On Melissa the W. of Periaader, 
cf iii. 50, and Muller Dor. i. p. 192, and ii. p. 282. 

r. vTTOoDjo-as — having privately placed, or, appointed his guards, &c., 
and in viii. 91, Alyiv^rot virocTan-cs — the Eginetans standing in ambush, 
or, waiting for the enemy as they came out, B. 

Ch. XCIII. — a. y iJLfv KopivOiovi k.t.X. Agreeably with this predic- 
tion of Hippias', we find the Corinthians joining with the Thebans and 
many other of the Gks in desiring that Athens be utterly destroyed, at the 
end of the Bell. Pelopon. Cf. Xenoph. Hell. ii. c. ii. § 19, ed. Schn. 
and Thirlwall iv. c. 30, p. 166. See also Dahlmann p. 29. 

b, Tous ^(prjarfiovi — Cf. v. 90, b., and on (fHovgv prjiaus, i. 85, d. 

Ch. XCIV. — a. Styciov, to vtkt ITturioTpoTos k.t.X. Cf. v. 65, b, 
vii. 152, b, 

^ b. ovShf fiaXXov AioXcvcrt k.t.X. Cf. i. 151, a. See also i. 149, 

Ch. XCV. — a. ’AX^aior o iroiip^, “ The charge of cowardice which 
some have endeayoimed to fasten on Alcaeus, for his misfortune in losing 
his shield during a conflict between tlie Mitylenaeans and Athenians, for the 
possession of Sigaeum, seems to be as unjust as is the same charge against 
Horace for his conduct at Philippi.” See more in Article Alcceus, Class. 
Diet., from which the above is borrowed. Cf. also Horace ii. Od. xiii. 
26, “ Et te sonantem, &c.” and i. Od. xxxii. 6, “ Lesbio primum, &c.” 
On the Roman Poet’s own disaster, ii. Od. vii. 9, “ Tecum Philippos,” 
&c. Archilochus is also said to have lost his sliieJd in a battle witli the 
Thracians. 

h. raura , iv piXti iroigaa's, hriTiBei ii MtTuXiJvr;v, cvm hcec ad 

lyram in carmine composuerat, carmen ad Mitylenen mittit, Schw. 
Having described these things in song, he sends it by letter to Mitylene, 
^c. 

Ch. XCVI. — a. rrav iKivct — left no stone unturned. On the 

sense of ovk Iwnai, trying not to allow, endeavouring to dissuade, depre- 
cating, cf. ii. 30, /. 

Ch. XCVII. — a. xal 8ia/3tj3\rfptvoia-i — being calumniated to, or, ren- 
dered in a state of enmity, set at variance with, the Persians, Cf. v. 35, 
vi. 46, quoted by B. On the dative of the participles vopi^ovai — SiayS. cf. 
Matth. Gr. Gr. § 401. “The dative expresses ^so the direction of an 
action towards an object, whether this direction be proper and obvious to 
the senses or an improper one, which is only imagined to accompany an 
action in conformity witli a sensible mode of conception.” On the subject 
of the ch. cf. Thirlwall ii. c. 14, p. 212, seqq. 

b, avnj yap .... eSuKooreue piyurra, Cf. i. 56, on the result of 
CrtEsus’ inquiry, rbv Sgpov, the assembly of the people. Cf. Thucyd. 
i. 90. B. 

2 p 
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c. wokXois yap .... €V7rer«TT€poy Sia^aXXtiv k.t X. On the sense of 
Sia/3. here, to cheat, or, impose upon, cf. v. 50, b,, and on the sentiment 
here expressed, Aristotle, Rhet. i. 1, § 7. 

d. rptU pvpuxba^ k.t.X. Hermann, § 99, note 4, agrees with the 
generality of authorities in considering that 20,000, and not 30,000, may 
be taken as the average number of Athenian citizens, those that had a 
right to vote, in the classical times. Yalck. quotes a similar instance of 
exaggeration from Aristoph. Eccles. 1124, iroXirwv irkeiov ^ rpurpo- 

pilin' K.T.k. 

e. dpxv kokuiv k.t.X. “ A decree was passed to send a squadron of 20 
ships under the command of Melanthius, a man of the highest reputation. 
Hdtus observes that the thirty thousand Athenians were more easily 
deluded than Cleomenes. But it does not appear that in this case they 
were either grossly deceived or flagrantly rash. The 20 ships were indeed 
the occasion of events they could not have dreamt of ; but they might not 
unreasonably consider the measure as one of prudent precaution, by which 
an avowed enemy was occupied at home, and diverted from an attack with 
which he had already threatened them.” Thirlw. ii. p. 213. Cf. 
also Dahlmann, p. 126. On the expression in the text B. compares 
Thucyd. ii. 12, ^ ^ ripipa k.t.X. and Virgil. .®n. iv. 169, “ Ille dies 
primus lethi primusque malorum causa fuit.” 

Ch. XCVIII. — a, Tous Ilcuovav — Cf. v. 15, seqq. Kara sroSat, on their 
footsteps, on their traces. Cf. ix. 89. 

Ch. XCIX. — a. oJ yap Srj MiXi^toi K.T.X. This war is alluded to by 
Thucyd. i. 15, as being one in which the rest of the states of Greece took 
part. The bone of contention appears to have been the rich plain of 
Lelantus above Chalcis. Cf. Thirlwall, i. c. 10, p. 436. 

Ch. C. — a. — A lofty Mt. 40 stades from Ephesus, at the foot 

of which was a small town and harbour of the same name. Wess. Cfi 
Thirlwall ii. c. 14, p. 214. 

b. riji dspoTroXios — Cf. i. 84, d. The date of the burning of Sardis is 
499 B.C., cf. Clinton Fast. Hell. i. p. 24. 

Ch. CI. — a. too Tp,<uXou — This Mt. is now called by the Turks Bour- 
dag, cold Mt., or Tomolitzi. Class. Diet. 

Cn. CH. — a. Ku/Siy/Siys, On this Goddess, also called Cybele, and sup- 
posed to be identical with the Ceres of the Gks, and the Bona Mater <rf 
the Romans, see the Article Cybele, Class. Diet, and cf. iv. 53, d., 76, 

b. 


b. TO (TKiprropcvoi — using which as a pretext, &c. That the Persians 
burnt every temple in Greece that they got possession of, is certainly an 
exaggeration ; besides those in Attica we only hear of one in Naxos, vi. 
96, one in Eretria, vi. 102, and one in Phocis, viii. 33, having been 
destroyed. B. 
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c. 'AAvos K.T.X. Cf. i. 6, a. vofi. Ixovrti having their habitations, 
dwellings. Schw. B. referring to Ileeren, Persians, ch. ii. p. 430, in- 
terprets it of the cantonments, or, fosts of the Persian soldiers. “ Tlie 
Persian Empire was subdivided into certain military cantons, independent 
of the civil administration ; formed with a reference to the muster-places 
of the troops. Mention occurs of those in Asia Minor, and Hdtus expressly 
speaks of the cantons, vo/tot, on this side the Halys, consequently we must 
conclude the same to have prevailed on the other side— Of the cantons in 
Asia Minor, Xenophon particularizes that of which the muster- place was 
the plain of Castolus, as that of Thymbra was for the army of Syria ; 
Hdtus also, vi. 95, mentions the Aleius Campus in Cilicia.” H. 1. 1. For 
more on the Persian system of provincial government see the refs, given in 
the Index on Persians. 

d. £voXKiS<a — Probably the same with the Olympic victor of the same 
name, mentioned by Pausanias, vi. 16. Wess. 

Ch. chi. — a. ovro) yap atfn k.t.X.. for they had acted in such a manner, 
done so much, against Darius, that, knowing reconciliation was impossible, 
they prepared to carry on the war as vigorously as before, 

Ch. civ. — a. toS Ev^ovtos — C f. iv. 162. Cf. Thirlwall, ii. c. 14, p. 
216, seqq. 


Ch. CV. — a. ov KaTasrpot^ovrai — cf. iii. 36, a, ... Zcu, iKyevtaOai 
pot, K.T.X. The infinitive stands instead of the 3d person imperative, and is 
so used in supplications. Horn. II. ii. 412, Aristoph. Lys. 317, &c. 
Matth. Gr. Gr. § 547. 

Ch. CVI. — a. dvaaxtja-tiv. would arise, or, happen, from aviayoi i. q. 
avixo). The word is used in the same sense in vii. 14. 

b. KaTopTurta— settle, compose matters, suppress the rebellion. Cf. iv. 
161, a. By KtJdSiva Schw. understands a coat of mail, rather than a tunic. 
The speech savours strongly of Orientalism. 

c. SapStti — Cf. i. 170, a. 

Ch. evil. — a. Bii^aXXt, deceived, deluded him. Cf. v. 50, b, 

Ch. CVIII. — a, pep.enp.h'os — Cf. vii. 229, a. 

Ch. CIX. — a. irpoo-^cpco-dat, to engage with, charge, or rush against, 
cf. V. 34, a. 

Ch. CXI. — a. KaTcpyo^to^ai k.t.X. strives, fights, with his feet, &c. B. 
goes to work with, &c. S. and L. Diet. It should be observed that to find 
the esquire of Onesilus a Carian is quite what might be expected, from 
the warlike temper of that race and from their habit of serving as mercenary 
soldiers. Cf. v. 66, a. Both the word oTrdmv and the expression to, n-oXt- 
prj'ia (tpya), cf. II. ii. 388, sound Homeric. 
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h. vK d^ioxp«a> K.T.X. The same sentiment occurs in Virgil, ^n. x. 830, 
“ jEneas magni dextra cadis,” and Ovid Metamorph. v. 191, “Magna 
feres tacitas solatia mortis ad umbras a tanto cecidisse viro.’’ Wess. 

Ch, CXII. — a. oKpoL yfv6fi(voi — being courageous, fighting vigorously 
or valiantly. Cf. v. 124, and viii. Ill, where the word anpo% is ^so used 
in a good sense. B. 

Ch. CXIII. — a, rroXtfiurnjpui appLara. These chariots, cf. Schol. on 
Aristoph. Nub. 28, were ridden in by two men ; one managed the reins, 
and the other fought. This was the ancient method of fighting in chariots, 
and was kept up to a late period by the Thebans in Boeotia. Cf. Diod. xii. 
70. Wess. 

Ch. CXVI.— a. txpvr€^ . . . Bvyartpa^, Cf. iv. 167, a, 

Ch. CXVII. — a. rauras fiiv hr y]p.lprrp k.t.X. these cities he took, each 
one on a separate day. Schw. Lex. Cf. Thirlwall, 1. 1. c. 14, p. 216. 

Ch. CXVIII. — a. 2v€w«nos — Cf. i. 74, b. On ifuw. <f>v<T. cf. 
viii. 86, a. 

Ch. CXIX. — a. Ad %rpa!TUf — Cf. i. 171, d. 

b. KaTeiXrjOtvTti Si wv ovroi .... ow^ptdv. “ Now CSiwv) when these 
Carians were assembled in this place, they began to deliberate concerning 
their safety. The particle here appears to mark the succession of the event 
spoken of and its sequence to some prior event. The particles Ipa, w, o?v 
are also used to denote the relation between any objects or circumstances 
which are successive, though not succeeding one another either invariably 
or ordinarily.” Stephens Gk. Partic. p. 109, 111. 

Ch. CXX.— <r. apriovro. prepared themselves. The word also occurs 
in the same sense in vii. 143, viii. 97. B. Cf. Thirlwall, ii. c. 14, p, 
216. 


Ch. CXXI. — a. rrp/ iv HySaam oSov, the road going to Pedasus, 

Ch. CXXII. — a. cl\« Ktov. This town, standing at the mouth of a river 
of the same name, was destroyed by Philip Kg of Macedon, F. of Perseus, 
and rebuilt by Prusias, Kg of Bithynia, who called it after his own name i 
Strabo xii. p. 563. B. from whose note the above information is extracted, 
considers that it is not the same as the Prusa, hod. Brousa or Brusa, as 
tlie Class. Diet, would take it to be, but bore the distinguishing title o( 
maritime. 

b. TtpyiOcK — This people, also mentioned in vii. 43, dwelt near Lamp- 
sacus in Gergetha, or Gergethium ; whence those who escaped the destruc- 
tion of Troy betook themselves. B. 

Ch. CXXIII. — a. KXxjJfipevas . • . Kvp.t}v, On Clazomene cf. i. 142, 
i., and on Cuma i. 149, a. 
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Ch. CXXIV. — a. \lru)^ ovK axfKK, not itrong of mind, S. and L. Diet. 
of a timid or mavering disposition. Cf. v. 112, a. 

h, Kp7}a-<t>vy€rov — a refuge, place of retreat. The derivation of the word 
is thus given in Scapula : “ Proprie sic dicebatur refugium, quod habebant 
qui Mindem Kp^a i. e. Cretensem, legum latorem, fugiebant, teste Etym. 
et Bust.” — had commenced fortifying. B. 

c. crvyKoXticras tovs cnxrr. . . . rjv apa e^ci>d«i>rrai he WiXrjrov, Observe 
here the force of the particle apa, “ Having called together his com- 
panions in the revolt, he proposed to them to deliberate on the state of their 
affairs, saying that it was better that they should have some place of refuge 
in view, if, as was not improbable, or, if, as was fairly to be expected, they 
should be obliged to quit Miletus.” Stephens Gk. Partic. p. 104. 

Ch. CXXV. — a. 'EKaTaiou — Cf. ii. 143, a. and v. 35, c. 

Ch. CXXVI. — a. rroXxv irepuearypevo^ — This city was ’Ewto oSoi, after- 
wards Amphipolis, hod. Jenikeni, see Arrowsmith Eton Geog. ch. 15, p. 
335, colonized by the Atlienians ; Thucyd. iv. 102. The death of Aris- 
tagoras Clinton fixes at 497 B.C., and the sending the 10,000 settlers, 
mentioned in Thucyd. at 465 B.C., at the distance of thirty-two years 
from the deatli of Aiistagoras. This failed, taking place under the direc- 
tion of Leagrus and Sophanes ; cf. Herod, ix. 75, and Thucyd. i. 100. — 
Agnon settled it 437 B.C., twenty-nine years after ; by which year Hdtus 
had left Greece and gone to reside at Thurii, and hence he does not men- 
tion the name of Anjphipolis. See Dahlmann, p. 162, where this passage 
is discussed at length, and Clinton, Fast. Hell. i. Appendix ix. The 
date, it ought to be added, of the failure of the attempt of Sophanes and 
Leagrus is differently given by Wess. on the authority of a scholiast on 
Aischines Orat. irepl IlapaTp. and he is followed by B. in assigning it to 
the close of Olymp. Ixxxi. 453 B.C., in the archonship of Lysicrates. — 
This is also followed by Dahlmann in his Chronological Table, p. 29. He, 
Dahlmann, fixes the year 444 B.C. as that in which “ Hdtus, being forty 
years old, takes up his residence in Magna Graecia.” 


END OF THE FIFTH BOOK. 
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PROGRESS AND SUPPRESSION OF THE IONIAN REVOLT. 
FIRST EXPEDITION, OF MARDONIUS; SECOND, OF DATIS 
AND ARTAPHERNES: BATTLE OF MARATHON AND DEATH 
OF MILTIADES. 


Ch. I. — a. lUfUTifUviK — having been gent, or, ‘permitted to go, cf. rii. 
229, a. as he pretended, cf. vii. 211, h., i. 73, e., &c. 

h, TovTo TO vrroSriixa — other instances of metaphor occur in v. 18, vi. 72, 
e., viii. 83, 109. On the history of what is here narrated, cf. Thirlwallii. 
ch. xiv. p. 218. 

Ch. II. — a, fiireSw* rSv k.t.X. The natural order of these words 
would be vTTtS. rgv rjy, rov ttoAc/i. tcov 'havmv rrpbs ^ap. On the island of 
Sardinia, cf. v. 106, and i. 170, a. Schw. 

Ch. III. — a. d)S )3o<n\cus .... i^avaxm^aa, k.t.X. On the custom 
of transplanting conquered nations, hence called wooTroorot, common 
among the Persians, cf. ii. 104, a, 

Ch. IV. — a. d)/8p^ ’Ato/ovitco), cf. i. 160, h, 

Ch. VI. — a. ^otVoces pkv ioav ‘TrpoOvporaToi. The cause of the hostility 
of the Phoenicians to the Gks and especially to the lonians in almost eve^ 
age, cf. viii. 68, d., 90, a,, arose undoubtedly from the successful rivalry 
of the lonians with them in commerce ; hence their anxiety on the present 
occasion to overthrow the marine of their adversaries and injure their trade. 
B. Cf. i. 142, b-, and Heeren, Persians, ch. i. p. 107. They (the 
lonians) contested with the Phoenicians the advantage of possessing the 
grand exchange of Asia and Europe : their harbours were crowd^ by 
vessels from every port on the Mediterranean, and their fleets of merchant- 
men and men-of-war covered the .®gean.” See also Heeren’s Phoeni- 
cians ch. ii. p. 60, seqq. “ The hatred of the Phoenicians towards the 
Greeks is shewn in nothing clearer, than in their ready willingness to lend 
their fleets to the Persians ; and in the active share they took in the Persian 
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expeditions against the whole of Greece, or against the separate states, 
&c." On the Phcenician commerce with Greece, see Dahlmann p. 46. 

Ch. VII. — a. irpojSovXxnji — delegates or deputies sent to the common 
assembly to consult for the general good of Ionia, cf. i. 170. Similar were 
the wpo^ovXoi Tip 'EAAoSos, sent to the Isthmus, vii. 172. On the 
irpo)3owXot at Athens appointed to act as a committee of public safety, 
Thucyd. viii. 1, see the Article IIpd/3ouXoi, in Smith’s Diet, of Antiq. p. 
794, which has appeared subsequently to the above note being written. 

b. cs Uavuiviov. Cf. i. 18, b. and refs, there given, and Hermann 
P. A. § 148. 


Ch. viii. — a. k.t.A, On the different Ionian colonies, cf. i. 

142 and notes. It is to be remarked that “ Ephesus, Colophon, and Lebedus 
are not mentioned, and seem to have kept aloof.” Thirlw. ii. p. 219. 

Ch. IX. — a. TO ipa ovTt TO rSia — ra Ipd, the temples of the Gods ; 
Ta '8(a, not only the houses of private individuals, but any public edifices, 
which are not dedicated to the worship of the Gods ; such as are called by 
the ancients oo-ia, when opposed to Upa. . Valck. 

6. c/nTTcirpijo-trai, On this form usually considered the 2nd of the four 
forms of the future with a passive sense, cf the Excepta Critica, Pt. lind, 
at the end of The Greek Theatre, p. 447. Cf. also Matth. Gr. Gr. § 498. 

Ch. X. — a. dyvapjocravy rt hieypimro — persisted in headstrong obstinacy. 
B. Cf. V, 83, b. 

Ch. XI. — a. ‘Etti fupoC yap Sixp.g's — upon the edge of a razor, cf. S. 
and L. Diet., balanced so fine that a hair would turn the scale, i. e. in the 
greatest danger, where the least mischance may cause utter ruin. This pas- 
sage is quoted by Longinus § xxii., and is probably imitated from Homer, 
II. X. 173, Travrioow liA $vpov urrarai oKp-rji. Cf. also Theognis 557, 
Eurip. Phoen. 1088, and Aristoph. Plut. 225. So also Livy xxix. 17- 
“ In discrimine est nunc humanum genus, utrum vos, an Carthaginienses, 
principes orbis terrarum videat.” Wess. Valck, 

b. 6iS>v TO. ton vfpoyrmy, if the Gods grant equal favour to either party, 
if they stand neutral, assist neither. The expression occurs again in 
vi. 109. B. 

Ch. XII. — a. dvayiav in\ xipas k.t.X., leading his vessels in single fie, 
or, column, lit. towards the wing, one after the other. This expression, 
only with a change of case, tVl xipoK, occurs in Thucyd. ii. 90, vi. 50, and 
viii. 104, on which Dr. Arnold remarks that “ the phrase generally means 
a long column of men or ships, or a long line. The notion of thinness or 
expansion being equally preserved in both a single rank and a single file, 
but usage has generally applied the term to the latter.” The reader will, 
of course, perceive that vessels sailing in this manner, one after another, 
would readily, each by facing round form into a line ; a manoeuvre prac- 
tised by Cnemus in Thucyd. ii. 90. 
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b. SioorXoov. “ The manoeuvre called the diecplus, was,” Arnold 
remarks on Thucyd. i. 49, “ a breaking through the enemy’s line, in 
order, by a rapid turn of the vessel, to strike the enemy’s ship on the side 
or stern, where it was most defenceless, and so sink it.” 

c. £7Ti/3aTas. On the number of the epihatce, a service corresponding to 
our marines, to each trireme, it is remarked by the same late learned 
writer, that, from a comparison of Thucyd. iii. 91 and 95, it results, that 
each vessel of war carried ten ; and the same proportion holds good firom 
Thucyd. ii. 92 and 102, as four hundred Epibatae are there described as the 
complement of forty ships. Such, at least, was the case during the Bell. 
Pclopon. when naval manoeuvres were much improved, and more depended 
on the lightness and ease with which the vessel was managed, than on the 
effective strength of the fighting-men, or boarders, she carried. In c. 15 
infra of this book, our ai\thor speaks of forty Epibatse to each ship, which 
belongs to the earlier state of naval tactics. In Xerxes’ fleet, each vessel 
had 30, vii. 96, a. In his history of Rome, vol. ii. p. 573, Arnold, speaking 
of the number of fighting men employed on board ship by the Romans, 
(in the quinqueremes used 260 B.C., on one occasion 300 seamen and 120 
soldiers,) in comparison with the marines of the Greek vessels of war, has 
the following very just observations: “There is no doubt that the naval 
service of the ancient nations was out of all proportion inferior to (heir 
land service ; the seamen were altogether an inferior class, and the many 
improvements which had been made in the military art on shore seemed 
never to have reached naval warfare. Ships worked with oars were still 
exclusively used as ships of war ; and although the use of engines, well de- 
serving the name of artillery, was familiar in sieges, yet it had never been 
adopted in sea-fights, and the old method of attempting to sink or disable 
an enemy’s vessel by piercing her just below the water with the brazen 
beak affixed to every ship’s bows, was still universally practised. The 
system of fighting, therefore, necessarily brought the ships close to one 
another ; and if the fighting-men on one side were clearly superior to those 
on the other, boarding, if it could be effected, would ensure victory. The 
fighting-men in the ancient ships, as is well known, were quite distinct 
from their rowers or seamen, and their proportion to these varied, as 
boarding was more or less preferred to mancEuvring.” 

d. BC f]iLipr)<s, during the whole day. Cf. i. 97, ii. 173, vii. 210. 
Valck. On the narrative, cf. Thirlwall ii. c. xiv. p. 220, seqq. 

Ch. XIII. — a. TO yivo/ieva iu rUsv T<ova)v — Cf. i. c., on this use for & 
for VTTo. 

h, AldxeiK Tov 2v\o<r(oiTOs — Cf. iii. 39, 139. 

Ch. xiv. — a. koX urn . ... iv rg ayopg. From this remark, as well 
as from iii. 60, it is evident our author visited Samos. Cf. Dahlmann, 
p. 42. 

Ch. XV. — a. iw iKoxmp . . . cTriySarcvoirav.. Cf. vi. 12, c. 

Ch. XVI. — a. 0UT/jio<f>opuj}v. Cf. ii. 171, b. 
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Ch. XVII. — a, yavXovt SJ KaraSwra^, having waterlogged teveral mer- 
ehantmen. From a comparison of Thucyd. i. 50, it is evident that the 
term signifies, having disabled the vessels, so that they barely floated, with 
the deck alone above water ; in which condition the only chance of escape 
for the crew lay in swimming, should the land be near enough to permit it 
Cf. viii. 90. 

6. TvpoTfvStv. Cf. the notice of their piratical habits in i. 163, b. Cf. 
also note a. of the same ch. and i. 94, h. They, as well as the Car- 
thaginians, were the old enemies of his countrymen. Thirlwall ii. c. \iv. 
p. 221. 


Ch. XVIII. — a. alptowrc kot axp-gt, take it from top to bottom, 
thoroughly, completely. So this phrase is rendered by Arnold on Thucyd. 
iv. 1 12, who observes that the expression is derived from the seizure of tlie 
citadel, always situated on the highest ground in ancient towns, and the 
consequent easy reduction of the whole place. Cf. also vi. 82. On the 
date of the taking of Miletus and the battle of Lade, 494 B.C., cf. i. 92, a. 

Ch. XIX. — a. t6t€ /tvTytrft/o-o/tot. Cf. vi. 77 , infr. •napaSrjKijv, which 
occurs just above, an addition, a concludiny part, cf. i. 186, a. 

b. ipbv TO AiSvfioim, On this temple, the shrine of Branchidae, efr i. 
46, d. On the comprehensive meaning here of Ipbv, cf. i. 47, a. 

e, irtpot&i TW Xoyov — Cf. i. 92, ii. 159, v. 36. B. 

Cn. XX. — a. nri rg 'EpvOpg .... ’h-fiirr) (c.T.X. “ By order of Darius 

the citizens of Miletus were transplanted, cf. ii. 104, a., to the head of the 
Persian Gulf, cf. L 1 , and settled in a town called Ampe, in the marshes 
near the mouth of the Tigris. Thirlw. ii. p. 222. 

Ch. XXL — ’Siv^epiToi K.T.\. CL v. 44, a. 

b. ^puvixoi. On Phrynichus the Tragedian, who first exhibited 411 
B.C., and who must be carefully distinguished from a later Comic Poet of 
the same name, consult the essay upon him and his writings in the Gk 
Theatre p. 17 — 24, and the Chronology of the Drama in the same work, 
p. 93. On the narrative, cf. Thirlwall ii. c. 14, p. 222. With regard to 
the construction irov^avri .... SiSd^avri, where the dat. ex- 
presses the reference, cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 562\ 2. “ Instead of the gen. 

absolute is sometimes used, in consequence of a change of construction, 1st, 
the nom. absolute ; as in ii. 133, cu vvicret k.t.X. 2nd, the dat. absolute, 
inasmuch as the subject of the participle may be considered as that in re- 
ference to which the action of the verb takes place.” 

Ch. XXII. — a. Zayukalcn yap k.t.X. “ The Naxians, according to 
Strabo, founded Zancle, but Thucydides, vi. 4, ascribes it to Cumaean free- 
booters, who being subsequently reinforced from Chalcis and the rest of. 
Eubaca, spread along the northern shore of the island. They afterwards 
invited to their fair shore their kinsmen in Asia Minor, when hard pressed 
by the Persians ; the Samians and Milesians accepted the invitation but 
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had the baseness to expel the Zanclseans from their citj and seize it for 
themselves : 497 B.C. They were, however, in turn expelled by 
Anaxilaus of Rhegium 494 B.C., cf. Thucyd. vi. 5, who made it over to 
the Messenians, from which time it was reckoned a Dorian city, and was 
called Messana." Hermann, Pol. Antiq, § 83. 

b. Trp 'iiKfXIrii. These words our author adds in order to shew that the 
place he speaks of was in Sicily itself, for (<m ftcy SikcXuv was ambiguous, 
since it might belong to the Sicels, and yet not be in Sicily. Schw. 

Ch. XXIII. — a, fLOKpoun rouri 'Eiriie<f>vp[ouTt, “ Of the cities of Magna 
Grsecia Lacedtemon was reputed the common parent, though only Taren- 
tum can be considered of really Spartan origin ; and that on the authority 
of the legend of the Parthenii. The connection of Sparta with the Epize- 
phyrian Locrians, so called from the neighbouring promontory, Zephyrium, 
is not quite clear ; it is said to Have commenced with the Messenian war. 
Although both tlieir name and history indicate a totally different origin, 
they passed eventually for a Dorian settlement, and, as such, were assisted 
by Lacedaemon in the war with Crotona.” Hermann P. A. § 80. Comp, 
also Thirlw. ii. c. xii. p. 94. 

b. TriyCov — “ Rhegium is said to have been founded, under the immediate 
direction of the Delphic orade, by a band of Chalcidians who had been 
consecrated to Apollo, after the manner of the Italian Sacred Spring, (cf. 
the original passage from Strabo, given in Hermann P. A. § 82,) to avert 
a famine, and were joined by Messenian exiles forced to quit their country 
on the fall of Ithome.” Thirlw. ii. p. 92. See also the Article Ver Sacrum. 
Smith’s Diet, of Antiq. 

c. (rvpfu(a^ rourt 'Sa/uoun, holding a conference with the Samians. Cf. 
ii. 64, vii. 29, 153. B. 

d. "lyvKov TToXiv. This city probably stood at the mouth of the R. Hypsa 
on the left bank, and to the E. of Selinus. rois Kopvipauw the head, or 
leading men, the wealthier among them. Cf. iii. 82, 159, vi. 98. B. 

Ch. XXV. — a. ircpw/SoXcaTo. i. q. irepu^aKavro, acquired for themselres, 
obtained. Cf. iii. 71. This ch. is referred to in vii. 153, e, which 
see. 

b. iOtkoyTTp/ wroianj/dorai, voluntarily submitting. Cf. i. 130, and vi. 
109. B. 

Cii. XXVI. — a. KolXotm — This place, signifying the cavities, or hollows, 
was probably in the western part of the island, according to Melitius, whs 
says, “ This island is divided into two parts. The first is lofty and loob 
towards the west. In it we see mountains covered with wood, and deep 
and dark hollows, from which a great number of small rivers spring." L. 
in Oxfd. Tr. 

b. IIoXtxv> 7 S — The situation of this place, of the same name with which 
were also towns in Crete, the Troas, and Sicily, is unknown. Wess. 
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Ch. XXVII.— a. . . . npofnjiuuvfiv, i. e. 6 0co$. Wess. Cf. 

Prolegomena, on the character of the Writings of Hdtus. 

h. XxH/ibi v7roKa.ptj>v — a pestilence coming upon them. A few lines below, 
fj vavftaxirj OToXa/SoScro is the sea-fight which followed. B. Cf. in a similar 
sense viii. 12, h. 

c. ts yow K.T.X. Other instances of metaphor used by our author, occur 
in V. 18, vi. 1, 12, viii. 83, 109, 140, and i. 181, iii. 155, vii. 135. 

Ch. XXVIII. — a. ’ATopvtos — Cf. i. ICO, h. 

Ch. XXIX.— a. IIcp<rt8a yhJuxraoy /xcrtts — uttering, or speaking the 
Persian language ; in the same sense as yXuxro-av UVot in iv. 135. Cf. also 
vi. 37, pXaxrrov penivax, to send forth a shoot, and ix. 16, Stucpua /xtruvot, 
to shed tears. B. 


Ch. XXX. — a. ovr iv liraBt kokov oiScv k.t.X. “ This conjecture is 
founded on the bounty of Darius, who was always mindful of good services, 
and on the duty of gratitude enforced by the Persian law. Cf. i. 137. The 
crime of Histiaeus was certainly great, but the benefit he had rendered the 
monarch and the nation in saving them, when in their flight from Scythia, 
V. 11, might be deemed sufficient to blot out the memory of his treason. — 
Other instances of the gratitude or the kindness of Darius were Democedes, 
Demaratus, vii. 104, d., Syloson, Coes, and others, as Metiochus, S. of 
Miltiades, cf. iv. 137, a., Sandoces vii. 94, B. His treatment of the 
Milesians and Eretrians too, vi. 119, 120, was, when the provocation is 
considered, remarkably mild.” Valck. 

Ch. XXXI. — a. itrayi^evov k.t.X. Cf. iii. 149, a, and refs. 

Ch.'XXXII. — a. Tas d7T€iXds — Cf. vi. 9. 

b. ivaunrauTTotK — carried from their country into Central Asia, S. and L. 
Diet, Cf,.ii, 104, a, and iii. 149, on the Persian style of conquest. 

c. TO rpirov 'luvcs KOTtSouXulftjerav. Cf. i. 92, a. 

Ch. XXXIII. — a. JUpivOo^. This was a Samian colony : of the other 
towns Selymbria, Byzantium, Chalcedon, and Mesambria were colonies, 
from Megara, Proconnesus and Cardia from Miletus. Cf. on the narrative 
Thirlwall, ii. c. 14, p. 223. 

Ch. XXXIV. — a. tovs ^acriXrjai, the chief men, cf. vii. 165, d., where 
the word occurs in the same sense. B. 

h. T^ o8ov. The sacred way here meant is probably that spoken of 
by Strabo ix. p. 646, by which the Pythic procession went to Delphi, 
[“ The theories sent by the Athenians to Delphi were always particularly 
brilliant,” Smith’s Diet, of Antiq. p. 811,] and not the noted sacred road 
that led from Athens to Eleusis, and which, of course, did not pass through 
the Phocians or Boeotians. Wess. 
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Ch. XXXV. — o. oUtip rtOpunrofTpo^xm, of a family that kept 4 horses 
for the games, cf. Ti. 125, that is to say, of a highly wealthy and illustrious 
family, as the expense of keeping horses in Attica was greater, owing to 
the nature of the country, than in most others, and this, “ the chariot-race, 
with four full-grown horses,” rmroH' reXciW Spofioi, apfia, cf. Smith’s Diet, 
of Antiq. p. 663, would be the most expensive of all the contests. Cf. the 
argument to the Aristoph. Nub. and Thucyd. vi. 16. 

b. b MiXtioS?^ — C f. iv. 137, a. His Genealogical table is thus given in 
the Oxford Ch. Tables ; with the exception of what relates to Thucydides, 
which has been added for its manifest utility with regard to the generality 
of students. 

CrrsELus, vi. 35, descendant of Ajax and Alaeua 

Niltiades, chosen tyrant Cimon 

of the Chersonese, vi. 34, &c. | 


Stesagnras succeeds his Miltiades of Marathon, m. Hegysipyle d. of Oloruf 

uncle M iltiades, vi. 38. | Kg of Thrace, who, after the death 

, '' , of Miltiades, married again another 

Metiochus, kindly Cimon, the Athenian, Athenian, and had ason 

treated by Darius, , — — -■ , 

vi. 41. Olorus, F. to 

I * , 

Thucydides, the Historian. 

c. Kal alxfsat. These it would be natural to them as Thracians to carry 
with them, according to the ancient fashion of Greece. Cf. Thucyd. 
i. 6. B. 


Cn. XXXVI. — a. dtrcrcixure tov IcrSfwv k.t.X. This wall, says Proco- 
pius, was afterwards repaired by the Emperor Justinian. The walls of 
Antoninus, Hadrian and Severus in Britain and the great wall of China 
erected for similar objects will occur to the recollection of every one. 
B. 


Ch. XXXVII. — a. tv yv^fcrj ytyovdt. beloved by Croesus, Coraes. So 
in S. and L. Diet, according to his mind, i. e. in favour with him. Schw. 
considers the phrase as equivalent to yvaipiftos, well known to Croesus, 

b. fttrui, cf. vi. 29, a. “ This explanation, but an incorrect wie, of the 
similitude contained in the threat that Croesus would root up the city as it 
were a pine-tree, is considered by Dahlmann, p. 89, as a further proof, cf. 
i. 153, a., that our author was not acquainted with the works of Charon of 
Lampsacus, at least not with that concerning Lampsacus ; for he would 
there have learnt that Lampsacus was called in old times Ilirouo-a, and the 
most simple point of the allusion, irtruo? rpoarov, could not have escaped 
him.” 

Cn. XXXVIII.— a. u)S vofUK olKurrg, Cf. Thucyd. v. 1 1 , on the honours 
paid by the Amphipolitans to Brasidas. Cf. also Aristot. Ethics, v. 7, § 
1, and Smith’s Diet, of Antiq. Colonia. 

b. vTToOtpfiurripov — somewhat bold or daring. 
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Ch. XXXIX. — a. To wp^fiara — the government, or, power. Cf. iii. 
80, 137, a., iv. 164. 

b. hr aXXm Xoytf — cf. vi. 103. Wess. 

c. €t)(t Kar otKovi . . . imripiurv. he kept himself at home, under pretence 
of honouring his brother Stesagoras, i. e. honouring his memory. B. 

d. 'H.yr)<TVirvkrpr. Cf. vi. 35, b. 

Ch. XL. — a. KareKapfiavt St fuy k.t.X, Here Twr Kart)( 6 vT 0 ti' ‘Trptjyfid- 
Tbit', the matters which then occupied him, or, which occurred, are doubBess 
the events which our author had begun to mention in c. 33, before he 
began this digression concerning the former Miltiades, the first tyrant of 
the Chersonese, and which he proceeds to set forth in c. 41, viz. the final 
flight of Miltiades to Athens. Tpcru hii tovtow might, by itself, signify tAe 
third year after ; but from the context it is plain that the third year before 
these things is meant. The events that befel him the third year before 
were xoXtjrolTtpa, more grievous than what now overtook him. For at the 
present time, as is stated in the next ch. 41, he escaped to Athens, cf. iv. 
137, a., with all his property, and lost only (Hie vessel in which was his 
Son, who, though captured, was treated ra^er as a friend than an enemy 
by Darius ; while in the third year before he was compelled to escape the 
Scythians by a hasty flight and temporary exile. Schw. 

Ch. XLI. — a. iiroiga-t kokov par oiiSlv k.t.X. On the generous conduct 
of Darius, cf. vi. 30, a. “ Instead of death or a prison he received a fair 
estate and a Persian wife." Thirlw. 1. 1. Themistocles similarly received 
the cities of Magnesia, Lampsacus, and Myus ; Thucyd. i. 138. Such as- 
signments were common among the Persians, both of districts, cities, or 
villages, cf. ii. 98, a., vii. 104, d., and Heeren, Persians, ch. ii. p. 414 — 
416, who mentions that such assignments are now called Tokuls. They 
occur frequently in the history of British India under the name of jagheers. 

Cu. XLII . — a <r)(tSbv Kara ra avra. k.t.X. Cf. iii. 90. B. On the 
sound policy of these measures, cf. Thirlwall, ii. p. 225, and Index,, Per- 
sians, Syst. of Provincial Government. 

Cii. XLIII. — a. ’Apa St r<3 lapi, k.t.X. In the commencement of the 
spring, after the King had dismissed his other generals, Mardonius, S. of 
Gobryas, &c. This expedition of Mardonius is dated 492 B.C. in Clinton 
F. H. i. p. 26. Prideaux dates it 494 B.C., and B. even one year earlier. 
The Gobryas here mentioned was one of the seven conspirators ; cf. iii. 70. 
Observe that Mardonius was a kinsman of the King. Cf. iv. 167, a. 

b. crrpaTov vavrucov, a force fit ta be embarked on board ship, as Casau- 
bon rightly interprets it ; for it was impossible for Mardonius to take the 
ships, as well as those to man them, from Persia to Cilicia. Cf. .£sch. 
Pers. V. 54. vaHv r iir 6 )(pv<i k.t.A. Wess. 

c. piyurrov Bompja . , . touj yap Tvpdwow k.t.X. “ One of the first pro- 
ceedings of Mardonius after his arrival in Ionia, was to depose the tyrants 
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who had been placed in the cities by his predecessor, and to set up a de- 
mocratical constitution. This change appeared so repugnant to Persian 
maxims, that Hdtus thought it sufficient to sUence the objections of those 
who doubted that democracy could have found an advocate among the 
Seven Conspirators. It does indeed indicate more knowledge of mankind, 
larger views, and sounder principles of policy than could have been ex- 
pected from a barbarous and despotic court, and reflects honour on the un- 
derstanding of Mardonius or of Darius. Yet the last insurrection had 
shewn, that while the dominion of the t3n*ants irritated the people, and af- 
forded a constant motive to rebellion, ffieir own fidelity was by no means 
secure. A popular form of government gave a vent to the restless spirits 
which might otherwise have endangered the public quiet : and in the en- 
joyment of civil liberty and equality the sovereignty of the foreign King 
was almost forgotten.” Thirlwall, ii. p. 225. 

d. "Epirpuiv Kou 'A^vaf. As they had assisted Aristagoras, v. 99, and 
105. Cf. also Thirlwall, 1. 1. 

Ch. XLIV. — a. trpotrjQrfpM — the pretext. Cf. iv. 167, h. 

h. TO. yap evTos Maxf&ovwv lOvta — This expression is taken by Muller, 
Ueber die Maked. p. 28, quoted by B., to mean, not the nations in Mace- 
donia, but, the nations between Macedonia and Persia, i. e. those on this 
side Macedonia, vim rr/v rprsipov, close along shore, hugging the land. On 
Acanthus cf. vii. 115, a. 

c. iirnrta-tov Ss k.t.X. and as they were doubling the cape, ( of Mt. 
Athos,) a mighty and irresistible North wind came upon them, and very 
roughly handled a great many of their vessels by wrecking them against Mt. 
Athos. iK/3dXXju>v, driving them out of their proper course, or, out of the sea, 
against the rocks. 

d. 6r)pui)bf<rrd.rris touoT^v k.t.X, i. e. since the sea that washes Athos is ex- 
tremely full of marine monsters. Cf. i. 110, 111 ; iv. 174, 181. apaxrao- 
ptvoi, dashed. B. 

Ch. XLV. — a. Bpvyoi. Cf. vii. 73, a. where they are also called 
yes and Bpi'yes. They were an independent tribe of Thracian blood, cf. 
Thirlw. 1. L, who probably inhabited the N. region of Macedonia near 
Beroca, according to B., whence tliey appear to have emigrated into Phrygia 
to which they gave their name. On the Satrapy of Phrygia, the capitM of 
which was Celaena:, and which comprehended what was afterwards called 
Galatia, see Heeren, Persians, ch. i. p. 112 — 115. 

Cn. XLVI. — a. Atvrcpoi 8t erii k.t.X. According to the Oxfd. Chron. 
Tables these events that follow would fall in 491 B.C., a date, which, as 
the expedition of Mardonius is there placed in 492 B.C., and the time ne- 
cessary for the Persian preparations for Marathon has to be considered, 
certainly appears less accurate than the order of events given by Larcher 
and followed by Baehr. “ The capture of Miletus 498 B.C. ; the next 
year, 497 B.C., the Persians conquered the islands, Chios, Tenedos, &c. ; 
the next 496 B.C. was spent in preparations for the expedition of Mardo- 
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nius, which took place in the spring of 495 B.C. (Herod, vi. 43.) In 
493 B.C. the Thasians were ordered to demolish their walls, and heralds 
were sent throughout Greece to demand tokens of submission ; the two 
following years were spent in preparations for the expedition of Datis and 
Artaphernes, and in the third, 490 B.C., Marathon was fought ; and Sala- 
mis ten years subsequently, 480 B.C." Different from both of the above 
is the chronology adopted by Mr. Long in his “ Summary of Herodotus," 
p. 162, a work of the utihty of which, especially to an Oxford man, it is 
impossible to speak too highly. 

b. €K Tf Tfirtipm (c.T.X. Cf. Thucyd. i. 100, whence also it appears that 
the Thasians possessed some mines and lands on the opposite coast of 
Thrace, cf. v. 170, 6. These afterwards fell into the hands of the Athe- 
nians, 463 B.C. Thucyd. i. 101, On the revenue thence arising see the 
re&. given under T^s. Smith’s Diet, of Antiq. 

C. eowi KaprrSn/ dreXem — -ft ee from all taxes on the produce of the soil, B. 

Ch. XLVII. — a. ra ol 4>oivuccv dvcvpoi' — Cf. Heeren, Phoenicians, ch. 
ii. p. 39. ch. iii. p. 76. “Here, in Thasos, they discovered that the 
mountains of the island abounded in gold : this magnet soon attracted them, 
and here they founded mines — works of which Hdtus saw the shafts and 
galleries.” Cf. also Dahlmann, p. 43. 

6. Spot . . . where a great Mt, has been turned upside down in 

the search for ore. Schw. 

Ch. XLVII . — a. vcos rt /xoxpdt — Cf. i. 2, 6. On earth and water cf. 
iv. 126, b. 

Ch. XLIX. — a. im o-^uri txovros — As ** have reference 

to, or, to belong to any one ; so «iri rivl is to have an intention, or, aim 
against any one; and thus the passage is rendered by Hoogeveen, ad 
Viger. p. 249, thinking that the .Mginetans had given it, earth and water, 
with a hostile intention against them ( the Athenians ). B. 

Cii. L. — a. yS/rj vvv saraxahjcov k.t.X. tip therefore now, O Ram, your 
horns with brass, as you wUl have to strive with a mighty calamity. A si- 
milar jest to this of Cleomenes is met with in Cicero, In Verr. ii. c. 78, 
quoted by Valck. 

Ch. LI. — a. ZU^aXt — calumniated, cast aspersions on, cf. v. 97, a. 

In the same sense Sia^oXrj, slander, iii. 66, 73. 

6. oIkItp K.T.X. ■“ After the death of Aristodemus, the throne of 

Sparta was shared by his two sons, Eurysthenes and Procles. The kingly 
office continued to be hereditary in their lines, which were equal in power, 
though a certain precedence or dignity was allowed to that of Eurysthenes, 
grounded on his supposed priority of birth. It was not, however, from 
these remote ancestors that the two royal families derived their distinguish- 
ing appellations. The elder house was called the Agids, after Agis, son 
of Eurysthenes ; the minor the Eurypontids, from Eurypon the successor of 
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Sous, son of Procles : a remarkable fact, not very satisfactorily explained 
from the martial renown of these princes, and perhaps indicating a con- 
cealed break in each series." Read chs. 7 and 8 of Thirlwall, i. to the 
latter of which, i. p. 293, I am indebted for the above quotation. 

Ch. LII. — a. Aeoc*&u/idvuw yap — “ Aristodemus, as it was believed every 
where except at Sparta, had not lived to enter Peloponnesus, but had 
fallen at Delphi, by a thunderbolt or shaft of Apollo. He left twin sons, 
Procles and Eurysthenes, who succeeded to his claim of an equal share 
with Temenus and Cresphontes. &c.” Thirlwall L p. 261, seqq. To the 
same effect Muller, Dor. i. p. 104, who also treats at considerable length 
of the epic poets here referred to by our author. “ According to the 
common tradition, which was derived from the epic poets, the twin bro- 
thers took possession of Sparta after the death of their Father ; whereas 
the national tradition of Sparta, as Hdtus informs us, represented Aristo- 
demus himself to have been the first ruler, and that the double dominion 
of his children was not settled till after his death ; the first-born, however, 
enjoying a certain degree of precedence.” With regard to the accounts of 
the expedition of the Heraclidse derivable from “ the traditionary lore 
-scatter^ in such abundance throughout the ancient epic poems," the same 
author. Dor. i. p. 57, thus speaks ; " This event, however, early as it was, 
lay without the range of the epic poetry, and therefore whatever circum- 
stances connected with it were mentioned, they must have been introduced 
either accidentally or in reference to some other subject. In no one large 
class of epic poems was this event treated at length, neither by the Cyclic 
poets, nor the authors of the Nootol. In the 'Hoiai attributed to Hesiod, 
it appears only to have been alluded to in a few short passages. Hdtus ne- 
vertheless mentions poets who related the migrations of the Heraclidse and 
Dorians into Laconia. Perhaps these belonged to the class who carried on 
the mythological fables gene^ogically, as Cinasthon the Laconian, and 
also Asius who celebrated the descent of Hercules ; and from the character 
of his poems it is probable that he also commemorated his descendants. — 
Or they may have been the historical poets, iroirfraX urropucoi, such as 
Eumelus the Corinthian, although those alluded to by Hdtus cannot have 
composed a separate poetical history, as the former did of Corinth ; since 
they would doubtless have followed the national tradition of Sparta ; and 
this, with respect to the first princes of the Heraclidse, differed from the 
accounts of all the poets with which Hdtus was acquainted, and was not 
the general tradition of Greece.” 

b. ’Apyiirjv. She was sister to Theras, who was guardian to Eurysthenes 
and Procles. Cf. iv. 147, a. 

c. ov Swa/atvous 8« yvUvai k.t.X. and that they then, or even before then, 
asked the mother ; but she answered that not even she herself could distin- 
guish between them, and though she knew it perfectly well, she said so. In 
this latter sentence Gronovius indeed makes Xcyeiv depend upon elSwar, 
etsi optimi nosset ilia aperire ; but it seems preferable to follow Schw. in 
referring the Xtyeiv ravra to the preceding i^vai, of which it is little else 
than a repetition, to ndpra, in which the article is redundant, he ren- 
ders guam maxime, most thoroughly, referring to i. 71, iii. 104, vii. 
16. 
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Ch. LIII. — a. TovTovi yap row ^atpiiw K.r.X. For I »aff, (supply 
ypdtfxii. B.) that the kings of the Dorians up to Perseus the S. of Danae, the 
name of the Deity, i. e. Jove, F, of Perseus, being left out of the list, are 
correctly enumerated by the Gks, and rightly demonstrated to be Gks ; for 
already at that time they counted as Gks. The participles KaroX. and 
dvoSciK. are used for infinitives. Schw. On the Egyptian origin of Per* 
sens, cf. ii. di, b. and on the sense of rcXetv to count as, be reckoned among, 
cf. ii. 51, a. 

Ch. LIV. — a, 6 Utpo-tvs k.t.X. Cf. ii. 91, b. 

Ch. LV. — a. idvrcs Atyvwrtoi .... AcopicW ^aatXrftac, On the ex- 
tremely obscure subject of the traditions of Egyptian and other foreign set- 
tlers in Greece, read Tliirlwall i. c. iii. On the irruption of the Dorians 
into the Peloponnese, see the sketch of that event in Arnold’s Thucydides 
L c. 12, note, “ The great family, or rather clan,” &c. &c. 

Ch. LVI. — a. Ttpta Si &rj k.t.X. This subject is discussed at consi- 
derable length in Muller, Dor. ii. p. 101, seqq. whence the following is 
borrowed. “ The Doric sovereignty was a continuation of the heroic or 
Homeric ; and neither in the one nor the other are we to look for that 
despotic power, with which the Gks were not acquainted until they had 
seen it in foreign countries. In those early times the King, together witii 
his council was supreme ruler and judge, but not without it ; he was also 
chief commander in war, and as such possessed a large executive authority, 
as circumstances required. His ofilce on the whole bore an analogy to the 
power of Jupiter ; and it received a religious confirmation from the circum- 
stance of his presiding at and performing the great public sacrifices with the 
assistance of soothsayers. The royal dignity was also guarded by the sanc- 
tion of the sacerdotid office, for the Kings were priests of Jupiter Uranius 
and Jupiter Lacedaemon, and offered public sacrifices to Apollo on every 
new moon and 7th day ; they also received the skins of all sacrificed 
animals as a part of their income. From this circumstance, added to the 
fact that in war they had a right to the back of every victim, and had 
liberty to sacrifiee as much as they wished, it follows that they presided 
over the entire worship of tlie army, being both priests and princes, like 
the Agamemnon of Homer.”' Add, from Thirlwall, i. p. 319, “ both 
were priests of Jupiter, but with the distinction, that the one, jH*obably the 
elder, ministered to the god under his Dorian title, the other under that 
which he bore in Laconia, probably before the conquest.” Cf. also Her- 
mann P. A. § 25. 

b. tKarbv Si avSpat XoydSat k.t.X. The number of the King’s body- 
guard is, by Thucydides, v. 72, stated to be 300 ; unless therefore some 
error has crept into the text, we must either suppose only 100 of these 
attended him on ordinary occasions, cf. Thirlw. i. p. 334 and 448, App. ii., 
or tliat this nmnber was pecidiarly selected as an especial guard out of the 
whole body. These 300, the picked regiment of Sparta and the flower of 
her force, were entitled tirn-els, knights or horsemen, being really foot ; “ at 
first probably,” cf. note in Arnold’s Thucy. v. 72, “ chiefs who fought in 
chariots, this being the early sense of wnrtus and anron^.’’ “ From the 
munber of those discharged from this body tlie five agathoergi, cf. i. 67, 
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were taken, who for the space of a year served the state in missions.’' 
Mini. Dor. ii. p. 257. Cf. also vii. 205, c. 

Ch. LVII. — a. Ta 8c o\Xa K.r.k. On this and the following chs. 
throughout, cf. Muller Dor. ii. p. 104, Bk. iii. c. 6, as referred to above, 
or for the briefer view of the same, Hermann, P. A. § 25,seqq. andThirlwall, 
i. c. 8, p. 319, seqq. 

b. &wTO}v Srniorikyj — a public banquet, provided at the expense of the 
community, and given in the name of some person or officer appointed by 
the public. Cf. MtiU. Dor. 1. 1. note. 

e. urrafitifov tov fojvoi — On the well known division of the month of 30 
days among the Gks into the three decads, ItnufUvov, /ico-oiWos and 
<f>da>ovTos, see the Article, Calendar, Smith’s Diet, of Antiq. p. 175. On 
the honour conferred by the double portion, a parallel will readily suggest 
itself in the quintuple mess of Benjamin, Gen. xliii. 34. 

d. BlSo<r6ai €K K.T.X. “ But besides these revenues, the king received a 
large sum from the public property ; a double portion at the public 
banquets ; an animal without blemish for sacrifice, a medimnus of wheat, 
and a Lacedaemonian quart of wine on the first and seventh days of each 
month, &c.” Miill. 1. 1. 

e. Kox irpofctvovs k.tA. “In other places’ the proxeni, cf. viii. 136, c., 
were appointed by the states whose proxeni they were ; for example a 
Theban was proxenus of the Athenians at Thebes ; but in Sparta as the 
connexion with foreign nations was more restricted, a state, which wished 
to have a proxenus there, was forced to apply to the King to nominate 
one. This appears to be the meaning of the above passage of Herodotus.” 
Muller, Dor. ii. p. 108. In Smith's Diet, of Antiq. Hospitium, p. 491, it 
is taken to mean that in early times the Kings had the right to select from 
among the Spartan citizens those whom they wished to send out as proxeni 
to other States. 

/. Ilu^tovs — “ From the necessity that the Kings should maintain a 
constant intercourse between the state and the Delphian oracle, cf. v. 
42, h., they nominated the P3rthians, and together with these officers, read 
and preserved the oracles.” Miill. 1. 1. Cf. Thirlw. i. c. 8, p. 319. 

g. TTopl^dv /3ov\fvov<n .... rip/ luvruv. “ The highest authority of 
the state (of Lacedaemon) was vested in the ytpomrla, or council of twenty- 
eight elders. None could be a member of ffiis tiU he had reached the age 
of sixty ; the office was held for life. In this assembly the two Kings of 
the race of the Heraclidae presided ; that however they had each a double 
vote was denounced as an erroneous opinion as early as the time of 
Thucydides, Thucyd. i. 20, and it certainly is not implied in what He- 
rodotus here says." Hermann, F. A. § 25. On the Gerusia, consult 
Muller, Dor. ii. p. 94, who remarks, “the functions of the Gerusia were 
double, it having at the same time an executive and deliberative, and a 
judicial authority. In the first capacity it debated with the Kings on all 
important affairs, preparing them for the decision of the public assembly. 
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and passed a decree in its first stage by a majority of voices, the influence 
of which was doubtless far greater than at Athens : in the latter capacity 
it had the supreme decision in all criminal cases, and could punish with in- 
famy and death.” With regard to the disputed question ;of the number 
of the royal votes, Thirlwall, i. p. 319, says : “ In council the voice of 
each King told for no more than that of any other senator : in their 
absence their place seems to have been supplied, according to some regula- 
ti(m which is not clearly explained, by the Senators of the same tribe ; and 
it is not improbable that the King of the elder house had a casting vote.” 
Muller, D<n'. ii. p. 106, agrees with Hermann, in considering the passage 
in the text as not impljdng with certainty the two votes of each King : he 
speaks as follows ; “ The presence of the Kings in the Gerusia was re- 
quisite to make a full council ; but as such they had only single votes, 
which in their absence were held by the councillor who was most nearly 
related to them, and therefore a Heraclide. The passage in Thucydides 
i. 20, which contradicts the statements of other authors, more probably 
refers to Hellanicus than to Herodotus, whose work Thucydides could 
scarcely then have read. (Cf. Dr. Arnold’s note on Thucyd. i. 20, to the 
same effect.) Herodotus, however, appears to me to have followed the 
opinion generally received in Greece of the two votes of each King, 
although the expression is not quite clear. The notion of the Schol. on 
Thucyd. adopted by Larcher, that each King had only one vote, though 
it had the force of two, is ridiculous.” See also on the Spartan Kings 
and the Senate throughout, the Article rqxnxrta. Smith’s Diet, of Antiq. 
p. 451. 

Ch. LVIII. — a. avoOavown. 8^, rdSf. “ Both the accession and de- 
cease of the kings were marked by usages, which, as Herodotus observes, 
have rather an Oriental than a Hellenic aspect. On the one occasion the 
public joy was expressed by a release of all debts due from individuals to 
the state ; for the Spartan treasury perhaps no great sacrifice. The ro3ral 
obsequies were celebrated by a ten days intermission of all public business, 
and by a general mourning in which the helots and the provincials (tGv 
irtpioiKotv oroyKooToi) were compelled to take the most active part : horse- 
men carried the tidings through the country, and thousands of the subject 
class as well as of the serfs, attended the funeral, rent the air with their 
wailings, and proclaimed the virtues of the deceased prince superior to 
those of all his predecessors.” Thirlwall i. p. 321. Cf. also Muller 
Dor. ii. p. 102. 

b. €K TToxn]^ 8(1 ... . ifvau To make the dat. dependant 

upon 8(7, with Muller, cf. Dor. 1. 1. note, appears less agreeable than fol- 
lowing Valck. ; who renders it certo numero, vel dejinito, adducing a similar 
use of the word in Thucyd. ii. 72. He renders the passage necesse est, 
pr<3Eter Spartiatas, [in addition to the Spartans,"] funus vel inviti comitentur 
cceteramm urbium Laconicarvm incolce certo numero. 

c. Tu)» mpioiKon ' — On the condition of the Laconian subjects, read at 
least Thirlwall i. c. 8, p. 306, seqq. The class here spoken of, which, 
with the Dorians of Sparta, and their serfs the Helots, made up tlie three 
distinct classes ffiat composed the inhabitants of Laconia, were the people 
of the provincial districts, and “ were a mixed race composed partly of the 
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conquered Achaeans and partly of strangers, who had either accompanied 
the conquerors in their expedition, or had been invited by them to supply 
the place of the old inhabitants. These provincials, or Periceci, were 
subjects and their land was tributary, though the tribute perhaps was re^ 
garded less as a source of revenue tlian as an acknowledgment of so- 
vereignty. They shared none of the poHtical privileges of the Spartans, 
their municipal government was under tlie control of the Spartan officers ; 
and yet they bore the heaviest share of the public burdens and made up 
the bulk of the military force of the state. Cf. Herod, ix. 11. To com- 
pensate for these grievances, they were exempt from many irksome 
restraints and inflictions, to which the ruling caste were forced to submit 
and they enjoyed undivided possession of the trade and manufrctures of the 
country,” &c. In Hermann P. A. § 19, the student will find a brief and 
dear account of the difference in tlie treatment of the Periceci (“ the rustic 
population, who bore the name of Lacedaemonians by way of distinction 
from the pure Spartan race, and who remained in the enjoyment of per- 
sonal freedom, retaining their lands under tribute”) and of the Helots, 
“ the inhabitants of the conquered cities, whose lot was far harder, dif- 
fering in fact from that of slaves in other countries, only in the circum- 
stance that their owners were not at liberty to kill or sell them out of the 
country.” In the notes to tliat work see the refs, to Muller, Wachsmuth 
and Clinton. 

d, Twv ctXo)TC(uv — See the conclusion ci the foregoing note, to which may 
be briefly added that this class, “ the Helots, whose name, according to 
every derivation of it, recalled the loss of personal liberty as the origin and 
essential character of their condition, tilled the scffi, paying their masters a 
fixed portion of the annual produce, and attended them on military service 
as servants, or esquires, ^epdirovrcg, acting at the same time as light-armed 
troops.” Herod, ix. 10, 28, and Thucyd. iii. 8. Herod, vii. 229. The 
name Helot has been variously derived, cf. note 13 of Herm. I, L from 
Helos, the maritime town, from l\i;, i. e. inhabitants of the lowlandsy or 
from cXu), aiput), as 8/i^ from 3fuuu. For more refer to Muller Bk. iii. c. 
3, an analysis of which is to be found in the Article Helota Class. Diet, 
See also Smith’s Diet, of Antiq., /feZo/cs, p. 470,* and refs, in Index under 
Lacedeemonians, 

e, cIStoXov K.T.X. “ The images of those Kings who had fallen in battle, 
were laid upon a state-couch ; a usage, which, with the custom on each 
occasion of praising the dead King as the best of all princes, approximates 
very closely to the worship of a hero, Tiftai rjpeSiKaL These dS<o\a were 
probably preserved ; for they could not have been meant merely to repre- 
sent the corpse, since the ^dy of the king was almost always brought 
home, even from a great distance ; as in the case of Agesilaus.” Miiller, 
Dor. ii. p. 103. 

/. ayopYf BeKa . . . owt^ci, for ten days there is neither any public as- 
sembly convenedf nor is any election of magistrates held; or, as Schw, 
lenders it, does any board of magistrates sit, B. 

Ch. LIX.>->-a. iXevOepoi darts k.t.X. Cf. note a. on the preceding ch. 

Dahlmann i. 3, p. 5. 
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Ch. lx. — a. ol icijpvKcs .... iKiiKoyTai rm Trarpaitas The 

office of herald was at Sparta, as in the fabulous times, hereditary, and 
not, as in other parts of Greece, obtained by competition. Cf. vii. 134. 
Almost all the other trades too, and occupations, as well as that of herald 
were hereditary at Sparta, as, for example, those of cooking, d^ovotel, 
baking, mixing wine, flute-playing, &c.” Muller Dor. ii. p. 28. 

b. ov Kara k.t.X. «or do others, in consequence cf the 

clearness of their voice, applying themselves to this profession (i. e. that of 
herald ), exclude them (i. e. the sons of heralds ) from the office, &c. 

Ch. LXI. — a. Tor* 8i x.r.A, On the history, here resumed from c. 
50, read Thirlwall ii. c. 14, p. 228, seqq. Bii/daXe. Cf. vi. 51, a. 

b. tm^aa-u/ h avrav irouv/uvos. finding an occasion of attacking, or, pro- 
ceeding against him. Ansam arripiens contra ipsum agendi. B. 

c. dvOpdeav T* oXfiuov — From this expression, as well as from a similar 
one in vii. 134, )(pgpa<rtv dygKovTfi <’« rd npSrra, B. takes occasion to remark 
on the fallacy of the notion of a real equality of property at Sparta, or that 
the original equal distribution of it could have l^ted for any length of time. 
This subject is alluded to by Hermann P. A. ch. ii. Ft. 4, on tlie causes of 
the Decline of Sparta, in § 47, as follows ; “ The open demoralization of 
Sparta dates from the period when Lysander first made his countrymen fa- 
miliar with coined money, by the booty he brought home ; but the precious 
metals had long before found their way to individuals ; thus, as early as 
478 B.C. Pausanias had hoped for a bribe, Thucyd. i. 131, Leotycludas 
in 470 B.C. was bribed, Herod, vi. 72, and in 466 B.C. Pleistoanax and 
Cleandridas. Thucyd. ii. 21, v. 16. Pericles expended ten talents among 
them ts TO Seov, Plut. Vit. Pericl. c. 22, and Gylippus was charged with 
embezzlement. Cf. also Aristoph. Pax. 620.” 

d. ®epdryg — “ At no great distance from Sparta, to the S. and W. of 
the Eurotas, was situated the town of Therapne, which, as also Amyclse, 
abounded in monuments and local memorials of the time of the Pelopidm 
and other fabulous princes. Pindar, Isthm. i. 31, mentions its high situ- 
ation and calls it the ancient metropolis of the Achaeans amongst whom the 
Dioscuri lived ; here were the subterraneous cemeteries of Castor and 
Pollux, Find. Nem. x. 55, vaulted perhaps in the ancient manner ; here 
also were the temples of the Brothers and of Helen in the Phoebaeum, and 
mamy remains of the ancient symbolical religion.” Muller Dor. i. p. 107. 

Ch. LXII. — a, ban^t . . . o ipon. love for this woman was continually 
chafing him ; i. e. he was deeply smitten with it. 

b. 6 ’Aplarwv cSumc* tovto k.t.X. On the distinction to be observed in 
the early times in Sparta between the giving away )(pn^ftara or Ktt/ATjXta, and 
the parting with one’s house and lot, cf. Muller Dor. p. 203. 

Ch. LXIII. — a. perd rSiv i<fi6p<i>v — Cf. v. 39, b. and refe. 

b. ipqv iTTon^avTO — had offered vows, or, public prayers; the word 
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here signifying, on the authorify of Thom. Mag. and Hesychius, cv^i;. 
B. 


Ch. LXIV. — a. Sid TO KXtofiivti 8tc/3Xi^ fuyJiXtitt — since he had become 
very hateful to Cleomenes, or, had greatly incurred his hatred or suspicion, 
Cf. iv. 35. MeyafiaTg itaPePhrjfiivoi, having incurred the hostility of, 
become an object of suspicion to Megabates. Cf. also ix. 1 7, b. 8(d to is 
Used by the Ionic idiom for hlom. On the previous events referred to in 
this chapt. cf. v. 75, a. vi. 50, 51, 61. Wess. and Schw. 

Ch. LXV. — a. Txp Mevopcos k.t.X. On the genealogy of the houses of 
Eurysthenes and Procles, see the Table in the O^d. Chron. Tables, p. 39, 
and vi. 51, b. seqq. 

b. Sgnrdera^ Kot <t}^v ymaUa. “ Two things were requisite as an intro* 
duction and preparation to marriage at Sparta ; first betrothing on the part 
of the father ; secondly the seizure of the bride. The latter was clearly an 
ancient national custom, founded on the idea that the young woman could 
not surrender her freedom and virgin purity, unless compelled by the vio- 
lence of the stronger sex. This explains the statement of Hdtus, vi. 65, 
that Demaratus obtained possession of Percalus the d. of Chilon, who was 
betrothed to Leotychides, by previously carrying her away by force. Muller, 
Dor. ii. p. 298. 

Ch. lx VI. — a. AruAurov yevopivov—the matter having been referred, 
&c. iyiMoroi Ion. for ivourms. formed by avottna, i. q. dva^qMo, whence 
comes aor. dvuKrtu, i. 157, Matth. Gr. Gr. § 254. 

• 

h. 0 8c KojSuv .... ivaveWfi, Cf. V. 63, a., for other instances of the 
oracle having been bribed. 

Ch. LXVII. — a, yvpvoiraiSlai. Cf. Muller, Dor. ii. p. 350, seqq., <m 
“The music and chor^ dancing of the Dorians,” he observes, speaking of 
the connection between gymnastic exercises and dancing, that the chief 
object of the Gymnopsedia at Sparta was to represent these two in intimate 
union, and indeed the latter only as the accomplishment and end of the 
former. Cf. also Article Pv/tvowaiSut, Smith’s Diet, of Antiq. In the 
sentence ^ov pky Sg yvpvoTt. observe the force of the particle 8^, which 
serves to call the reader’s attention — " Now it was, you are to know, or 
you will observe, the gymnopaedian games and Demaratus being a spec- 
tator at them, &c.” See Stephens on Gk Particles, p. 61. 

b. oKotov Ti firi , . . . PauxiXeveiv. Cf. i. 129, where Harpagus, in like 
manner, asks Astyages, 8 ti cIt; k.t.X. Valck. Observe Ae difference 
between ipxttv and ^aioiXfvftv, the one said of magistrates, the other oi 
Kings, the one elective, the other hereditary. 

c. rj pvplrji KOKOTT/Tos K.T.X. Cf. Homer D. xi. 382. Tpucs dt'^evooi' 
KOKorrjToi, woe, or, distress. 

Ch. LXVIII. — a. ioOtU es tos ol rCiv <nrXd.yxr<ov — On this Wess. 
notes, “ Notissimus in adjurationibus supplicationibusque aras tangendi et 
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victimarum prosicia mos docte explicatur ad Appianum Iber. p. 431 ab 
Henrico Stepbano.” Cf. also Virg. xii. 201. “ Tango aras me- 

diosque ignes et numina testor.” Cf. Smith’s Diet, of Antiq. Oath^ p. 
649. KaTaTrrd/xcvos, appealing tOy as witness, Cf. viii. 65, 5. 

5. *Ep/c€tou Atos. This Deity, as his name denotes, being derived from 
epKo? the enclosure of a house, within which stood his altar or his image, 
was the protecting God and peculiar guardian of the family : hence the pe- 
culiar fitness of the apped of Demaratus to him, under the present 
circumstances, rather than to any other Deity. He was also known by the 
title of irrarptSos, as well as by that given him in the text, which exactly 
corresponds, both in derivation and in sense, to the Jnpiter Cortalis and 
Septitius among the Romans. Creuz. Comment, p. 231, quoted in B. 
On the veneration paid to the Hercaean Jove at Athens, who appears there 
to have also borne the title of Phratrian and in whose worship no foreigner 
could participate, cf. Hermann, P. A. § 100. 

Ch. LXIX. — a, rg(Tt Ovfnjo-i rgm avXiLrpn — the door of the courts the outer 
door, the house door, S. and L. Diet. ** Jam nihil necesse est operose 
exponere, avXelag Ovpa^ h. 1. Herodoti nihil aliud esse quam ipKcCov^ TrvXas 
.®schyli in Choeph. 559, 569, 651, i. e, quam eas fores, quee ex aulA 
{o.v\y) per maceriam (ipKiov) in viam ducunt,'' Creuz. Comment, p. 236, 
quoted in B. vol. iii, Excurs. iii. 

h, ^AarpaPdKov, The various derivations of the name of this hero, from 
darpov a star, or from darrpdpr}, a mule or pack-ass, and dyctv, to drive, 
as well as the theories arising from the signification of each, the reader may 
find set forth at great length, should he be inclined to investigate the 
point, in Creuzer’s Commentt. p. 242, extracted in vol. ii. Excursus iv. 
of Baehr, who thus concludes the dissertation ; “ cogitandus h. 1. Bacchus — 
Gilemus priscarum religionum Pelasgicarum, quae apud Dodonaeos imprimis 
invaluerunt.” 

c. eifvedftqva Kal eirrdp.'qva, The reason that Hdtus omits any mention of 
the eighth month, arose from the mistaken notion held by himself and Hip- 
pocrates that an eight-months’ child would either be abortive or still-bom. 
B. aTrippuf/e, cf. iv. 142. 

Ch. LXX. — a. woroTny^eWes — having suspected; the same form of the 
verb occurs in an active sense also in ix. 116, and in Aristoph. Thesmoph# 
464. B. Cf. Jelfs Gr. Gr. § 367. h ZolkwOov, cf. ix. 37, d, 

h, avTou .... dTTaipiovTcu — deprive him of his attendants and tried to 
seize his person. On the double accusat. see Matth. Gr. Gr. § 418. In 
connection with what has been narrated of Demaratus read Thirlwall, ii. 
c. xiv. p. 228, seqq. Cf. also vii. 3. 

c, aXXa T€ K.T.X, The order of the words is as follows, oXAa tc (i. e. 
KttT* oAAa Tc) (TV)(yd (^) AoxcSat/xovioio'i d7ro\a/47rpw^€ts epyourl re kcu 
yvdpgai, ev Sc (rots dAAot?) *OXv/x7riaSa (yiKrjv) ‘trpoae/BaXe, 

- dvcXdficvos (avTr/y) reOplmrio, Schw. 

Ch. LXXI. — a, 6 Mevdpeos — Cf. vi. 65, a. 
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Ch. LXXII. — a. firiKart/fi€V 09 xtipZi TrXrg K.T.X. Thw is the inge- 
nious correction of Wess. for the old reading \tipi SivXy. The sense is 
fitting on a sleeve full of silver ; a position, no doubt, assumed for the 
purpose of concealing tlie bribe. On the corruption of which this is so 
glaring an instance in Spartan morals, cf. vi. 61, c. 

Ch. LXXIV. — a. Seifta Sn^ipngnow, fear of the Spartans, i. e. fear 
lest they should punish him, seized Cleomenes when his evil praeticet 
against Demaratus had been discovered, and he secretly withdrew to 
Thessaly. 

h. JSaraxpw irdXti'— This town was situated in the N. of Arcadia in the 
territory of Pheneus, on the Styx ; not far from Cyllene. “ The cascade 
of the Styx is now called Macronero ; its waters flow into the Crathis,” 
Cf. Miill. Dor ii. p. 444, in the map prefixed to which, this place is laid 
down. 

c. iiopKovv rb %rvybt v&op — to compel them to take an oath by the 
waters of the Styx. This passage is referred to by Potter, Gk Antiq. 
i. c. 6, treating of the fuyai opKo^. Cf. also Horn. II. ii. 755, opxov 
yap 8«u'oS Srvyos vSards coni' diroppui^, and Smith’s Diet, of Antiq. 
Oaths, p. 651. 

Ch. LXXV. — a. Iv ^vho. The fuXov was a heavy collar of wood, 
resembling our punishment of the pillory, put on the neck of the prisoner 
and depriving him of all power to move ; it was used, as is plain from this 
passage, as well for the confinement of madmen as for the punishment of 
criminals. The iroSoKojoo;, which more nearly resembled our stocks, was 
also known by the name of ^liXov. S. and L. Diet. Cf. also Smith’s Diet, 
of Antiq. Career, p. 197, and ix. 37, b. A few lines above {nropapyortpor, 
rather crazy ; it occurs also in iii. 29, 145. 

b. Karaj(op8cuaiv — cutting it lengthwise, in strips. KaraffopBeveiv sig- 
nificat fk x^pSas, into strips or strings, rip-vovra hla^tBtlptw. Valck. 

c. Sum if ’EAewIi'o k.t.X. Cf. v. 74, and, on the slaughter of the 
Argives who fied into the grove of the Hero Argos, vi. 79. B. 

Ch. LXXVI. — a. 'Epaonvov, “ The source of the Erasinus, 200 stadia 
from Stymphalus, is now called Cephalaria.” Miill. Dor. ii. p. 441. 

b. oil yap ovBapMi cKoAXupec — neque enim sinebant exta transire flumen. 
According to B., who appears to take it of the oflering, that it did not give 
favourable omens for his crossing the river ; in which sense, see vii. 134, 
b. In this passage it is taken, in S. and L. Diet., like the Latin litare, 
perlitare, of the person ; as he did not obtain good omens for crossing. 
Cf. also vi. 82, ix. 16, 38, 41, d. 95. Cf. also Thucyd. v. 54, to Sta^rf- 
rgpta dvopivoK oi srpouxuipti. (B., the sacrifices ofiered befijre crossiiig 
the border did not prove propitious.) 

c. rgv arpaTiTjv Kargyaye k.t.X. “ The first exploit of Cleomenes was 
the expedition against Argos ; circ. 520 B.C. He landed in some vessels 
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of Sicyon and ^gina (vi. 92) on the coast of Tiryns, overcame the Argives 
at the wood of Argos, near Sepea in the territory of Tiryns, slew the 
greater part of the men able to bear arms and would have succeeded in 
capturing their city, had he not from an inconceivable superstition dis- 
missed the allied army without making any further use of the victory and 
contented himself with sacrificing in the temple of Juno. At the same time 
Argos in consequence of the defeat, remained for a long time as it were 
crippled, and it was even necessary that a complete change in her political 
condition should take place in order to renovate the feeble and disordered 
state into which she had fallen.” Muller Dor. L p. 167. See also 
Hermann, P. A. § 33. 

Ch. LXXVII. — a. fitraixfi'tov — a space or interval between the two 
lines of battle. Cf. vi. 112 and viii. 140, y. 

b, ’AAX‘ orav fj OriXeia k.t.X. The first part of this oracle is explained ' 
by Pausanias, ii. 20, to refer to the courage of the Argive women in having 
taken up arms on the invasion of Cleomenes and having repulsed him and 
his army with great loss. This explanation is rejected by Muller, Dor. i. 
197, who observes as follows ; “ The marvellous narrative of Hdtus, vi. 

77, seqq. is unconnected, from there being no explanation of the first two 
verses of the oracle ; which, however, must have referred to some real 
event. Or does Herodotus refer &rjktLa to Juno ? Pausanias doubts 
whether Herodotus understands it ; but the story of Telcsilla related by 
him, as well as by Plutarch and Polyaenus, is very fabulous.” See also 
Thirlwall ii. c. 15, p\ 263 and note. With regard to the second part of 
the oracle, unless the Acivos d<^(t be understood of Cleomenes, 1 must be 
content, with L., “ to leave the explanation of it to those who think them- 
selves inspired by the God of Delphi.” 

c. ofitl>tSpwf>ta9—undique laceratas, laceram vestem gerentes, B. ; the 
whole expression signifying that there shall be great mourning in Argos. 
The word aiufuSpwfnji occurs, B. further observes, in Homer II. ii. 700, 
applied to a wife who from grief had torn both cheeks ; and such may be 
the meaning of it here, rather than one who had torn her garments aU 
round, Cf. S. and L. Diet. 

Ch. LXXIX. — a. 8uo pvtax k.t.X. Cf. v. 77, c. 

b. ovKoim Bt) c^jco’ai'. Cf. Thucyd. iv. 48. 

Ch. LXXX. — a. 'A/jyos alpi^uv. For similar instances of equivoque 
in the oracles, cf. iii. 64, c, 

Ch. LXXXT. — a. to *Hparoi< — “ The whole of Argolis and also Corinth 
were from early times under the protection of Juno, the character of whose 
worship resembled that of Jupiter and whose chief temple was 12 stadia 
from Mycense and 40 from Argos, beyond the district of Prosymna ; its 
service was performed by the most distinguished priestesses, and celebrated 
by the first festivals and games, being also one of the earliest nurseries of 
the art of sculpture. It appears that Argos was the original seat of the 
worship of Juno and that there it received its peculiar form and character ; 
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for the worsliip of the Samian Juno as well as that at Sparta, was supposed 
to have been derived from Argos ; which statement is confirmed by the re- 
semblance in the ceremonies ; and the same is true of tlie worship of the 
same goddess at Epidaurus, iEgina or Byzantium.” Muller Dor. i. 
p. 410. 

Cu. LXXXII. — a* vTT^yov .... vtto tous i(f>6povs, “ The jurisdiction 
of the Ephors was extended chiefly by their privilege of instituting scru- 
tinies, €v$vvaiy into the official conduct of all magistrates, with the exception 
of the councillors. By this indeed we are not to understand that all magi- 
strates, after the cessation of their office, rendered an account of their pro- 
ceedings, but only, that the ephors could compel them to undergo a trial 
if there had been anything suspicious in their administration ; a right, 
however, as it extended over the ephors of the preceding year, which re- 
strained the power that it bestowed. But the ephors were not compelled 
to wait for the natural expiration of an office ; they could interrupt or put 
an end to the administration of it by their judicial powers. Now in this 
respect the King was in the very same situation with the remaining magi- 
strates, and could as well as the others be brought before the tribunal of 
the ephors ; and thus even before the Persian war Cleomenes was tried 
before them for bribery.” Muller Dor. ii. p. 122. On the origin, &c. of 
the Ephors, cf. v. 39, b, and refs., also vi. 85, a. 

6. aipcctv av Kar oKprjs — Cf. vi. 18, a, — KoWiepevpicvt^. cf. vi. 76, b, 

Cii. LXXXIII. — a. ‘'Apyos Sk . . . wore oi SovXol “Argos,” 

says Thirlwall, ii. p. 263, “ had lost 6000 men, the flower and core of its 
population : most of the hands that had wielded the power of the state as 
well as guarded it, were gone : and its subjects, who had hitherto been 
excluded from all share in the government, now met with no opposition 
when they claimed the rights of citizens. This forced admission of the in- 
habitants of the surrounding district, as it is described by Aristotle, assumes 
a more romantic form in the narrative of Hdtus, who relates that the slaves 
of the Argives rose at the death of tlieir masters, and seized the reins of 
government, which they kept in their hands till the next generation had 
grown up and claimed the inheritance of their fathers : when the intruders 
were forced to quit the city and withdrew to Tiryns. We see in this 
account clear traces of a revolution by which the posterity of the old citizens, 
when they became strong enough, deprived the new freemen of their pri- 
vileges.” Cf. Aristot. Pol. V. 2, 8, and Muller Dor. ii. p. 147. 

b. apOpua — peaceful relations^ friendship. S. and L. Diet. Cf. vii. 101. 

lovTcs dpOpiLOLy unless they were united^ or, in concord with each other, 

Ch. LXXXIV. — a. '^KvBa^ yap .... Tre/ou/^avras cs STrapn/v, Tliis 
extraordinary tale is alluded to by Muller Dor. i. p. 209, with consi- 
derable marks of doubt. “ Sparta by tacit acknowledgment acted as the 
leader of the whole of Greece in all foreign relations, from about the year 
580 B.C. Her alliance was courted by Croesus ; and the lonians, when 
pressed by Cyrus, had recourse to the Spartans, who, with an amusing 
ignorance of the state of affairs beyond the sea, thought to terrify the King 
of Persia by the threat of hostilities. It is a remarkable fact, that there 
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were at that time Scythian envoys in Sparta, with whom a great plan of 
operations against Persia is said to have been concerted — which it is not 
easy to believe.” 


Ch. LXXXV. — a. AoKtSai/tdwot ZiKatrrqpiov rrwayayovrfi k.t.X. 
“ The power of the Ephors extended in practice so far, that they could 
accuse the King as well as the other magistrates, in extreme cases, without 
consulting the assembly, and could bring him to trial for life and death. 
This larger court, the Su<a<rr^pLov here mentioned, consisted of all the 
councillors, of the ephors, who thus came before it as accusers, besides 
having the right of sitting as judges, of the other King, and probably of 
several magistrates, who had all equal votes. From this court there was 
no apjieal ; it had the power to condemn the King to death ; although 
until later times, it was prevented by a religious scruple from executing 
this sentence.” Muller Dor. ii. p. 123. Cf. also Thucyd. v. 63, on the 
sentence passed upon Agis, and vi. 82, a. 

b. ev 'KBrprQo-i f^opLtvwv avSpwv. Cf. vi. 73. 

c. Tavra djcowaiTts ol Atyii^ai, la^ovro Ttji dyioy^s. This passage is 
referred to by Arnold, History of Rome, ii. p. 542, note, in speaking of 
the prudence of the Apollonians under similar circumstances ; who, mea- 
suring rightly their own utter inability to cope with so great a nation as the 
Romans, and judging that it would be unwise to interpret too closely the 
sentence of the senate that those who had outraged their ambassadors should 
be given up to them, restored both offenders unhurt. “ They may have 
remembered,” he observes in a- note, “ the wisdom of the jEginetans in 
like circumstances, when the Spartan King, Leotychides, was given up 
to them by his countrymen, as an atonement for some wrong which he had 
done to them. A Spartan had warned them not to take the Spartan go- 
vernment at its word, nor to believe that they might really carry the King 
of Sparta away as their prisoner, and punish him at their discretion.” 

Ch. LXXXVI. — a. tovtov tov avBpa .... irepnjxttv to. TTpSira, Ac- 
cusativus TOV avBpa pendet a verbo Trcpn^Kciv, hoc fere sensu, in hunc tirum 
deverisse omnia s. hnne virvm omnia summa esse conseevtum. B. This 
man compassed or gained the greatest luck. S. and L. Diet. 

b. iiapyvpoxTavTa, having converted into money. Cf. Thucyd. viii. 81. 

c. § 2. ovTv /xc TTcpK^cpet — neque mihi in animum s. in memoriam redit, s. 
revolvitur. Schw. Nor do I remember, or, nor docs it recur to my mind. 

d. § 3. rXavKos 8t K.T.X. Cf. Juvenal, Sat. xiii. 199, seqq. “ Spar- 
tano cuidam respondit Pythia, &c. The last verse of the oracle occurs also 
in Hesiod, Works and Days i. 283 ; it is quaintly translated in Potter's 
Gk. Ant. Bk. ii. c. 6. 

Ch. LXXXVII. — a. Trevr^pijs k.t.X. This vessel was called the ©twpls 
or Ar/Xidi, and went every year on a solemn voyage to Delos on occasion of 
the lesser Delia ; a custom tliat was said to have taken its origin from 
Theseus. See Potter, Gk. Antiq. Bk. ii. c. 9, where it is treated of at 
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considerable length, and various references made to it by the Poets, quoted. 
Add to these Plato, Phsdo, c. i. See also the Article Delia, Smith’s Diet, 
of Antiq. p. 322. 

Ch. LXXXVIII. — a, ayapnjitivov^ — Cf. i. 90, o. 

5. TTfv vaXaltp/ KoXeo/uvrjv k.t.\. From the probability that Nicodromus 
would endeavour to seize the loftier parts of the city, as well as from the 
primary signification of the word iruXtv, as at Athens, denoting the citadel 
or Acropolis, as being the first point taken possession of as an habitation, 
the conjecture of Muller, followed also by Thirlw. ii. p. 230, that this is 
the part of the city here intended, seems well grounded. It is, however, 
combated by B. on tlie local grounds that the ancient city of .£gina stood 
near the sea shore and was on a dead level. The attempt of Nicodromus 
is also referred to by Aristot. Polit. v. 6, quoted by Wess. 

Ch. LXXXIX. — a. ol Bi KoptV^tot .... SiSowri eiKocri veas. Of this 
succour the Corinthians afterwards reminded the Athenians, just before the 
commencement of the Pelop. War, 433 B.C. Cf. Thucyd. i. 42. 


Ch. XCI. — a. oi the wealthy, also called ol emropoi, or aXIyoi, 

the upper classes, as opposed to the commons, Cf. .£sch. Sept. c. 

Theb., oX/3of ayav •/raxyy$tis. Wess. Cf. also v. 30, a. 77, b. 

Ch. XCII. — a. vtts avdyicy XapufiOeureu. k.t.X. pressed into his service. 
Cf. vi. 76, c. Thirlwall, ii. c. 15, p. 262. 

b. ffT)(ov T£ «... arm/awk^rpreof AaKsBoufiovloun, the vessels touched 
at the territory of Argos ; and they, i. e. the men that were in the vessels, 
landed alon^ with the Lacedeemonians ; vavrat being understood from the 
j>receding vc«, as in Thucyd. i. 7. iroXTrai is from iroXtis, in the sentence 

fKOCTTOl — aVUiKUrpjtVOC. 

c. inr 'kpyemv hri^. ^r/pir}, “ Argos never obtained so great authority 
in Argolis as Sparta did in Laconia, as in Argolis the Dorians divided 
themselves into several ancient and considerable towns ; and to deprive 
Dorians of their independence seems to have been more contrary to the 
principles of that race than to expel them, as Sparta did the Messenians. — 
Argos was thus forced to content itself with governing, and being at the 
head of a league, which was to unite the forces of the country for common 
defence and to regulate all internal affairs. A union of this kind really 
existed, though it never entirely attained its end. That it still continued 
to exist 516 B.C. is clear from the fact that when the inhabitants of Sicyon 
and jEgina furnished Cleomenes with ships to be employed against Argos, 
each town was condemned to pay a fine of 500 talents. These penalties 
could not have been imposed by Argos as a single town, but in the name 
of a confederacy which was weakened and injured by this act.” Muller, 
Dor. i. p. 175. 

Ch. XCIII. — a. ^t^ovcov k.t.X. Cf. ix. 74. 

h. *0 §£ Il£poT;v — Cf. i. 2, d. ivapipir^KovTos t£ k.t.X. cf. v. lOi 
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c. re km vSoip, cf. iv. 126, 6., v. 17. 

d. ’ Apra<l>ipv€a — Cf. v. 25, and on liis appointment as General, as the 
King’s nephew, cf. iv. 167, a., and Thirlwall, ii. c. 14, p. 231. 

Ch. XCV. — a. TO 'AXijiov irtSioy, meminit Homerus, nominis caussam 
teatatus, 11. vi. 200. ifTOi 6 nawTreStov to ’A\7)Cov oIos dAdro k.t.X. Wess. 
Cf. also V. 102, c, and the referenee there given to Heeren, whence it ap- 
pears it was the mustering place for the forces of the Cilician, and probably 
the adjacent provinces. On the history read Thirlwall, ii. c. xiv. p. 231. 

b. Tip irpoTtptf tTct K.T.X. Cf. vi. 44. 

Ch. XCVI. — a. irpotr^^tpofitvoL — accedentes, advecti, approaching, ad- 
vancing. B. erumpentes, irruentea, bursting forth or out of it. ScW. in 
Lex. Cf. vii. 200, b. 

b. eirnxov — intended. Cf. i. 80, d. On evorfn^irav rd ipa, cf. v. 102, b. 

Ch. XCVII. — a, cv rg ‘Fgvig. Cf. the well known passage in Thucyd. 

i. 13. iii. 104. 

b. fin ToaovTo yt ifipovioy — ego enim et ipse in tantum certe sapio, am so 
far in my sound senses, have so much wisdom in me. B. This reading, 
given also by Schw. and Gaisf. affords a sense preferable to the In rotavra 
^poviu) of the older editions. 

c. oi Svo tftoi — “ The peaceful inhabitants of Delos fled to Tenos, leaving 
their rich temple with its treasures to the protection of the tutelary Gods. 
They screened it by the fame of their sanctuary. The Persians had heard 
that Delos was the birthplace of two deities, who corresponded to those 
which held the foremost rank in their own religious system, the sun and 
moon. This comparison was probably suggested to them by some Gk who 
wished to save the temple. It seemed to be confirmed by the intimate 
union which the Delian legend established between the divine twins, whose 
simultaneous birth was not a universal tenet of the Gk Theology. Hence, 
though separately neither of them inspired the Barbarians with reverence, 
their common shrine was not only spared, but, if we may believe the tra- 
dition which was current in the days of Hdtus, received the highest honours 
from Datis. The main fact that the temple escaped, though surprising, 
cannot be denied. But the rest of the story is not more certain than the 
earthquake, by which, as the Delians reported, their island was shaken after 
tlie departure of the Persians, to announce the calamities that impended 
over Greece.” The same view, as to the agreement of Apollo and Diana 
with the Sun and Moon of the Persians, is also taken by Creuzer, Symbol. 

ii. p. 146, quoted by B., as in the above extract from Thirlwall, ii. p. 231. 
Cf. also Muller, Dor. i. p. 311. 

Ch. XCVIII. — a. AgXos exivij&tj iLs tXeyov ol AgXioi k.t.X. Thucyd. ii. 
8, however, states that a short time before the Pelop. War, there was an 
earthquake at Delos, which in the memory of the Gks had never been 
sliaken before, whence Muller, Dor. i. p. 332, comes to the conclusion 
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“ that Hdtus had no knowledge of that mentioned by Thucydides, and that 
Thucydides had never heard of the other, which occurred before his time, 
nor had read the statement of Hdtus.” But as Hdtus lived, as is evident 
from vii. 133, 137, and from this very ch. in the Pelop. War, it is hardly 
probable that either he or Thucydides could have forgotten such a circum- 
stance, and in this difficulty Dr. Arnold, in his note on the passage, sug- 
gests tliat as in Thucyd. ii. c. 16, aprl is used to describe what took place 
just after the Persian Invasion, so in Thucyd. ii. 8, the word okCyov must 
be taken, with the same degree of latitude, to mean seventy years. This 
explanation does not differ greatly from that given by Wess. ; wliile Valck. 
and Bloomfield agree in considering the words <Ii« tkcyov oi AiJXiot to shew 
that the story rested on the veracity of the Delians, and that Hdtus and 
Thucydides did not believe it. 

6. cTTt yap Aap€wv K.T.X.. “Darius Hystaspes 521 — 485 B.C. Xerxes 
485 — 465 B.C. Artaxerxes I. Long. 465 — 425. B.C.” Oxfd. Chron. Tabl. 
Observe that Hdtus here speaks of the reign of Artaxerxes as past : he 
therefore wrote this after 425 B.C. Dahlmann, p. 31. Cf. i. 130, b. 

e. dir’ avTfoiv rwv KopvifMtmv k.t.X. from their leading powers contending 
for dominion. This undoubted allusion to the Pelop. War, is perhaps the 
only one that has escaped notice in the excellent Chronological Table ap- 
pended to Mr. Long’s useful Summary of Hdtus. That our author lived 
nearly to the conclusion of that struggle, is evident from i. 130, h, and iii. 
15, e. See also the remarks of Dahlmann, 1. 1. p. 31. 

d. Bvvarai 8e — KoXtoity. That the conclusion of this ch. is our Author's 
own composition is, at least, not doubted by Heeren, who thence, as well 
as from other reasons, such as the use he has made of the muster roll of 
the Persian force, his powers of travelling, &c. &c., infers that Hdtus un- 
doubtedly understood the Persian language. — The perplexity that has 
arisen from the difference between the Gk historians and the Jewish chro- 
niclers in the names or titles of certain of the Kings of Persia is the less to 
be wondered at, he observes, as the names of these monarchs were only 
titles or surnames of which our Author here gives a translation. Heeren, 
Persiiins, p. 89, seqq. 

Ch. C. — a. rolls rerpaKacrx^Xlovs k.t.X. Cf. v. 77, a. b. 

b. TO. a.Kpa Eu/Joit/s. Thus Thirlwall, ii. p. 232, “ But the city of Ere- 
tria itself was wavering and divided, one party was honest but timid, and 
proposed to follow the example of the Naxians and retire to the mountains ; 
but there were others who were eager to purchase the favour of the Persians 
by betraying their country.” These dxpa were, according to B., in the 
E. part of the island, between Carystus and Geraestus, a mountainous and 
rocky district, with an iron-bound coast, that bore the name of ra KoiAa 
Ei)8otijs, cf. viii. 13, a., where the Persian fleet could not have approached. 
To these Virgil refers, A3n. xi. 260, quoted by Valck. “ Euboicae cautes 
ultorque Caphareus.” 

c. oAAoi 8t avTtW, “If Xenophon, Hell. iii. 1, 4, is to be believed, 
Gongylus the Eretrian was the only man who took part with the Persians, 
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and received from Darius certain cities in Asia Minor as the reward of his 
treachery.” B. On the expression EperpieW to irpUrra, a leading man 
among the Eretrians, cf. ix. 78, b, 

Ch. CI. — a. TO. ipa avkyja-avTK k.T.X. Cf. v. 102, b. “ The city with 
its temples was plundered, burnt and razed to the ground : according to 
one tradition, which, however, rests on the half-poetical testimony of Plato, 
the Persian host swept the whole territory of Eretria, as it had done in 
Samos and other islands.” Thirlw. 1. 1. 

Ch. CII. — a. KaTtpyovrh rt iroXAov — Athenienses in angustias cogentee 
et concludentes, reducing the Athenians to great straits. Cf. v. 63, and 
Thucyd. vi. 6. Kartipyov avrovs tu) rroklpuf k.t.X. Wess. 

h. gv yap b MapaStov K.r.k. “ The army landed in the plain, where a 
level tract, five miles in length and two in breadtli, affords one of the few 
situations to be found in the rugged land of Attica, favourable to the move- 
ments of cavalry.” Thirlw. 1. 1. 

Ch. cm. — a. trrpaTrjyol StKO. Cf. Hermann’s P. A. §§ 152, 153, 
from which it will suffice to quote, that of the offices filled by elections by 
public vote, tlie most important were those connected with the army ; 
namely the ten Strategi, and ten Taxiarchs ; with two Hipparchs and ten 
Phylarchs, for the command of the cavalry exclusively : that the navy was 
also commanded by the Strategi, for the Trierarchs cannot be considered 
public officers ; that the particular qualifications for the Strategi were, that 
they should be living in honourable matrimony and possess landed property : 
that their duties were not confined to service in the field and the enlistment 
of troops, but extended in time of peace to every thing connected with the 
service : that they had the right of calling public assemblies and proposing 
measures connected with their office, and that, as their political influence 
and duties within the state increased, they receded further and further 
from the original design of their appointment ; so that instead of tlie ten, 
.. who at first all took the field, only three were so employed, cf. Wachsmuth 
i. 2. p. 49, and eventually only two, cf. Bueckh. CEem. i. p. 243, the 
third remaining in the city to attend to the immediate exigencies of the 
force employed. Cf. also the Article %TpaTryy6s in Smith’s Diet, of Antiq. 

b. rrarlpa Kipxam — Cf. vi. 39 — 41. avekia-Qai ridplmna — Cf. vi. 35, a. 

c. T<oi)TO i^evtLKaaOai K.r.k. transferred the glory of it to Miltiades, &c. 
Thus B. renders it, following Schneider’s Lex. Gr. in considering iK^ipta-Oai 
as nearly equivalent to the expression TrapoSiSoveu avaKrjpv)(Ogvai in the next 
sentence ; a sense apparently preferable to that of Schw. Lex. Herod. 
fK<f>€pt(r6ai reportare victoriam ; which is followed in S. and L. Diet. 
Lange’s excellent translation agrees with the sense given by B. iibertrag 
er's seinem leiblichen Bruder. 

d. rripnrjv rtjs Sia Kakeoptvrj^ o8ov. ultra viam, quae, qubd trans 

Coelam, ducat, nomen hide suum accepit. Schw. Code, the hollow, was a 
road and a demus of the same name, particularly used as a burial place in 
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the suburbs of Athens, near the Meletian gates and not far from the Ce- 
rameicus ; hence the name of the hollow road or gate, 

Ch. civ. — a. vTroSt^d/xej'ot, attacking or lying in wait for him. On 
tlie cause of Miltiades’ acquittal, viz. his conquest of Lemnos, though, 
according to the letter of the Athenian law he was liable to the penalty of 
tyranny, cf. Thirlwall ii. p. 236. 

Ch. CV. — a. ■^fiepoSpo/wv — a courier, one who can run during the entire 
day. ruiepoSpo/xovi, ut Livii utar verbis xxxi. 24 Graeci vocant, ingens 
uno die cursu emetientes spatium ; qui iidem et 8po/uMr^v<ccs vocantur et 
gixtpoaKotroi day-watchers, look-outs, cf. vii. 182. 

b. navos ipbv. Remains of this shrine are yet to be found under die 
Acropolis, not far from the narrow flight of steps which lead to the summit 
on the North side. It was in a natural cave or grotto in the Cecropian 
rock, /xaspou, or, KcKpori'ai virpax. 

c. Xafin-aSi — with a torch race ; for by this word is meant the Xa/iTroS^- 

<f)opta, s. \apiraSov)(Oi aywv ; of which mention is often made in difierent 
rites of the Athenians, held in honour of Vulcan, Prometheus, Pan, Mi- 
nerva and Diana, all of which deities were in some degree symbolic of the 
celestial or elementary fire. B. Hence these deities were entitled ^€oi 
miptfiopoi. The race was also called Xof»raSo£po/xia and the principal fes- 
tival in which it was held, ’H<^«rrtui ; as being in honour of Vulcan ; cf. 
viii. 98. “ The manner of the contest was as follows : the antagonists 

were 3 young men, one of whom by lot took his turn first, with a lighted 
torch in his hand and began his course ; if the torch was extinguished before 
he arrived at his journey’s end, he delivered it to the second, and he, in 
like manner, to the third. The victory was his, that carried the torch 
lighted to the race’s end, who was called AafiTroSj^pos or Tlvpar}<f>6po^ ; 
but if none could perform that, the victory was not adjudged to any of them. 

To the successive delivering of the torches from one to another, there are 
frequent allusions in authors, as for instance Lucretius ii. 76, % 

In que brevi spatio mutantur scecla animantum, 

Et quasi cursores vital lampada tradunt.” 

Potter. Gk. Antiq. Bk. i. c. 20. See also tlie Article Ao^n-oS. Smith’s 
Diet of Antiq. p. 544. 

Cn. CVI. — a. SevTtpalos k.t.X. “ The Athenian courier travelling with 
breathless haste, reached Sparta the next day after he had left Athens.” — 
Thirlw. in 1. In the Article Pheidippides, Class. Diet, the distance be- 
tween Athens and Sparta is computed at about 152 miles. So also 
Dahlmann, p. 73, computes the distance at 26 G. miles ; which, reckoned 
at 40 stadia or 4.J English miles, see Mr. Cox’s note p. 72, would make 
it about 156 English miles. Mr. Cox, however, states the distance be- 
tween Athens and Sparta at about 117 Engl, miles ; which calculation, if 
correct would certainly make Pheidippides’ feat no such marvel. 

b. yap larapivov rov p-gvot k.t.X. Cf. vi. 57, c. Thirlwall remarks 
on this transaction as follows : “ if the intentions of the Spartans were ho- 
nourable, they did not feel the urgency of the juncture. The moon wanted 
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some days of the full : to set out on an expedition in this interval, at least 
in the month then passing, which was probably that of the great Camean 
festival, was contrary to one of the fundamental maxims of their super- 
stition ; and they dismissed the messenger with promises of distant succour." 
In the appendix 3d to the same vol. the student will find the question dis- 
cussed of the date of this event and of the battle of Marathon, which it 
seems most probable fell on the 16th or 17th of the month Cameus or Me- 
tageitnion. The same view with regard to the fact that it was in the Car- 
neus alone that the Spartans did not set out before the full moon, is taken 
by Muller Dor. ii. p. 264. On the Carnea cf. vii. 206, a, 

Ch. evil. — a, irraptiv Tf koI See on omens drawn from things 

apparently of no importance when occurring at a critical moment, such as 
sneezing, twinkling of the eyes, tinkling of the ears, &c. Smith’s Diet, of 
Antiq. Divinatio. 

Ch. CVIII. — a. iSotrav Se 58e k.t.X. Cf. v. 79, a. Thucyd. iii. 55. A 
similar instance of zeal to that Flataeaus, here spoken of ^mjOiovrtt IlXa- 
Ttucce iravSjy/tti is related to have occurred on the occasion of Hannibal’s 
advance upon Rome, 211 B.C. “ The Latin colony of Alba, having seen 
Hannibal pass by their walls, and guessing the object of his march, sent 
its whole force to assist in the defence of Rome ; a zeal which the Greek 
writers compared to that of Plataea, whose citizens fought alone by the side 
of the AAenians on the day of Marathon.” Arnold, H. of Rome, iii. p. 
245. dv Kara fvvoCrp/ k.t.X. Cf. on this charge against the Spartan cha- 
racter, ix. 54, a, 

b, hriKovplr} ifnixp^. a cold, i. e. vain assistance. Cf. ix. 49, 6. On the 
altar of the 12 Gods cf. ii. 7, b. and on the custom of suppliants. Smith’s 
Diet, of Antiq. Ara. 

c. h Bokotous TcXsciv. to be considered as Boeotians. C£ vi. 53, a.-~ 
*Y<rtos, cf. v. 74, a. 

Ch. CIX. — a. <Ls bi Sixa k.t.\. Cf. Thirlwall in 1. “ The Athenian 
army was commanded, according to the constitution of Cleisthenes, by ten 
generals : at their head was the Polemarch Callimachus, whose authority 
and influence was the only security for the unity of their counsels. He was 
entitled by law to the command of the right wing, and to the casting vote 
in every question on which the voices of the ten should be equally split.” — 
On the Polemarch, and the nine Athenian archons generally, cf. Hermann 
P. A. § 138, who observes that in the occasion mentioned in the text 
occurs Ae latest trace of the military character of this office. Cf. refs, 
given in vi. 103, a. and die Article Archon, Smith’s Diet, of Antiq. 

b. 6tmv TO. Itra vepovrcoi*— Cf. vi. 11, 6. 

Ch. CXI. — a. dTrd ravnys yap the time of this 

battle — after the time that it happened, &c. B. On the commemoration of 
the Platseans in the Great Panethemea, cf. vL 56, a. 

b. lb <rTpaiomtbov l^urovpevov k.t.\. Cf. Thirlwall in 1. “ That the front 
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of the Athenians might not be so unequal in lengtli as to endanger their 
flanks, it was necessary that their ranks should be uniformly or partially 
weakened. Miltiades undoubtedly foresaw the consequences of his arrange- 
ment, when he strengthened his wings at the expense of the centre, which 
was opposed to the strongest perhaps the only formidable part of the enemy’s 
force.” 

Cll. CXII. — a. TO <r^yia k.t.X. Cf. vi. 76, b. 

h. wf amlBr^crav ol 'K6. when the Athenians were m'jved forward, lit. let 
loose against the enemy, they advanced at a run. B. airei&tjwav Ion. for 
1 aor. pass, from atfUrjfu. 

e. (tavirjv Tt Toicri .... bXtBptrjv, they imputed madness to the Athe- 
nians, and that, a madness that would altogether he their ruin. Cf. viii. 10. 
See on the narrative, Thirlwall 1. 1. ii. c. 14, p. 239, seqq. and the remarks 
of Dahlmann, 8, 1, p. 132. 

Ch. CXIII. — a. Saxai — Cf. iii. 93, d., vii. 64, a., and on Marathon 
vi. 102, b. and Article Marathon. Class. Diet. 

d. irvprt alrtov K.r.X. Hdtus, when writing this, had probably in his 
mind the exclamation of Hector to the Trojans, 11. xv. 718, Owrrrt rtvp 
K.T.X, Schw. 


Ch. XIV. — a. Kwiytipos k.t.X. “ The victors took 7 ships and Cyne- 
girus, a brother of the poet .®schylus, gained immortal glory, by cling- 
ing to one till his hand was cut off with a hatchet. Callimachus and one 
of the generals, Stesilaus, were also left on the field.” Thirlwall in 1 . — 
TTovo) action, engagement. Cf. iv. 1, b., vii. 224. 

h. Toiv a(f)Xd(TT<i>v vrjbs, “ The a<l>Xa(rrov, in Latin aplustrc, was an orna- 
ment of wooden planks which constituted the highest part of the poop of 
a ship. . . It rose immediately behind the gubernator who held the rudder 
and guided the ship, and it served in some degree to protect him from the 
wind and rain. . . In consequence of its conspicuous position and beautiful 
form, the aplustre was often taken as the emblem of maritime affairs. It 
was carried off as a trophy by the conqueror in a naval engagement. — 
Juvenal x. 135, mentions it among the decorations of a triumphal arch.” 
See Smith’s Diet, of Antiq. Article Aplustre, p. 58 ; from which the above 
extract is made. A figure is there given of the ornament in question. 

Ch. CXV. — a, t^avoKpovadpevoi — citatis s. valide pulsatis remis sese 
recipientes ; pushing ox rowing off in haste. Schw. 

b. ahiri 8e — scil. aurovs. used reversely for dtTtov iayav. a charge or 

imputation was laid at their door, they were accused or charged. See S. 
and L. Diet. ama. — “ the house of the Alcmaeonids was charged with 
having hoisted a shield, as a signal to invite them. Thirlw. 

Ch. CXVI. — a. Sn toSwi' their feet would carry them, 

as fast as they could run. Cf. ix. 59, viii. 107. Valck. See i. 80, c. 
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b. ry<n vr/val inrtpaiMpnriOivrci ^aXrjpov vrja^ — navibus super Phalero sus- 
pensi, 8. quum naves prope Phalerum aliquamdiu in alto lenuissent, Schw. 

Lex. laying to with their ships off Phalerum, for this was then the arsenal 
of the Athenians, rode at anchor off it, &c. 

Ch. CXVII. — a. ’Evravry rg k.t.X. On the loss on either side and on 
the real numbers of the two armies, the numerical inequality of which may 
probably be reduced to a proportion of five to one, see the excellent re- 
marks of Thirlwall, ii. c. 14, p. 242, and on the legends of the fight, 
p. 243. 

Ch. CXIX. — a. aXXa ericas . . . . ev orad/xu *(u5roi). “ When the 

captive Eretrians were brought to Darius he was satisfied, cf. vi. 30, a., 
with planting them in a part of his own domain, in the Cissian village of 
Ardericca.” Thirlw. This royal residence, ora^/ads, station or mansion on 
the Royal road, cf. v. 52, a., as Dahlmann p. 57, terms it, “which was 
Sj miles from Susa, is not to be confounded with the Babylonian Ardericca.” 
i. 185, d. On the custom of transplanting captive nations among the Per- 
sians, cf. ii. 104, a., i. 155, d. On Cissia, cf. iii. 91, g. 

b, KT]Xovrft<o, crane, or hydraulic engine, cf. i. 193, b. Se^aptmgv a cis- 
tern, cf. iii. 9, 6. On the sense of {nrorv^j/ao dipping down, cf. iii. 130, d., 
and ii. 136, c. 

c. oi Kal ptypi. ip.io K.r.X. “ Hdtus remarks that these unwilling colo- 
nists preserved their native language still in his time, that is, in the time of 
his actual presence there. Had he not visited and himself found there 
these transplanted Greeks, what he says of their language would not have 
been worth his mentioning so early as the second, or even the third 
generation — one more proof this that Hdtus performed his travels in his 
riper years.” Dahlmann, 1. 1. 

Ch. CXX. — a. SurxiXioi — Thirlwall, c. xiv. p. 244, remarks that “ the 
number of the Spartan reinforcement is so small as to lend some colour to 
a tradition, which rests on the authority of Plato, the slightest of all on 
such points, that they had been occupied in suppressing some insurrection 
in Messenia.” (Sore rpiraloi k.t.X. cf. vi. 106, a. 

Ch. CXXI. — a, 0<iO/xa Se poi k.t.X. On this ch. see the remarks of 
Dahlmann, p. 42. 

Ch. CXXII. — a. This whole chapter is by L. and others thought to be 
spurious : it is retained in the text of B. as genuine, on the authority of 
Schw., Gaisf., and Matthias ; though he considers the words /anj/xijv .... 
ix^iv certainly not to have been written by Hdtus. 

b. Ilv0fa Sf Trp6repov dvtX6p.tvoo k.t.X. This first victory of Callias falls 
probably in Olymp. liv. 564 B.C. B. The words i<favtpui6r] es tovs 
EXXrjvao are rendered in Schw. Lex. inclaruit, conspicuus fuit apud omnes 
Greecos. TtOpiinrm, cf. vi. 35, a. 

Ch. CXXIII. — a. oi ‘AXKpuxuoviSai k.t.X. Cf. v. 62, b. d., 63, a. seqq., 
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66, b,, vi. 131, b,, and on Peisistratos, Harmodius, &c., v. 55, b., and refs, 
there given. 

Ch. CXXV. — a. irpo^ rriv baipfrjv .... irpo<rt<lxp€, ad donum illud, sc. 
eapiendum, tale inventum attulit Callias : to be able to take such a present 
as this he bethought himself of or applied the following contrivance. Schw. 
It is suggested by B. that perhaps cunn-ov may be understood alter npoatt^. 
accessit, se attulit, ad id quod ipsi erat permissum. 

b. reOpiinrcrrpoifti^as, Cf. vi. 35, a. and Find. Pyth. Od. vii. 13, where 
probably the same victory that our author here speaks of is alluded to in 
the woi^ “ fua 8’ iicTrpfinjt Aibs ’OXv/x7rtas. ” Wess. 

Ch. CXXVI. — a. rolcri KXsur^tVts .... «Ix«, for whom Cleisthenes had 
made a race-course and a palcestra and kept them ready for this very 
purpose, viz. for trying the merits of the rivals. On the contest held for 
the hand of the d. of Clisthenes, cf. Thirlwall i. c. x. p. 425, where, with 
regard to the Pheidon, King of Argos, mentioned in the next chapter it is 
given, as the most probable hypothesis, that Hdtus appears to have con- 
founded him with the more ancient tyrant of the same name. 

Ch. CXXVII. — a. y St ’Xv^apit — On the dissensions that raged in this 
town, and its destruction, 510 B.C., cf. Thirlwall ii. c. xii. p. 153, seqq. 
Cf. also on Siris, v. 44, a. 

b. ^ubmvoe K.T.X. On the power of Pheidon I,, 748 B.C., his intro- 
duction of a new system of weights and measures, and his depriving the 
Elaeans of their presidency at the Olympic games, cf. Thirlwall i. c. 9, p. 
358, and c. 10, p. 385, also Hermann P. A. § 33. 

c. rmv SKOz-aStW — This family and that of the Aleuadse were the two 
most noble in Thessaly. “ An Aleuas, or a Scopas, were upon ex- 
traordinary occasions invested with the chief command in war, but the dig- 
nity was not hereditary. The spirit of most of the states of Thessaly was 
aristocratic ; the Aleuadae in Larissa, and the Scopadae in Cranon, appear 
in particular to have been the relics of royal houses retaining the cha- 
racteristics of Tyrannies,” &c. Hermann P. A. § 178. Cf. also Thirl- 
wall, i. c. 10, p. 438, and v. 63, b. 

Ch. CXXVIII. — a. bpyyq, temper, disposition, turn of mind. Cf. i. 
73, c. iv rg crwecrroT, during the banquet, while feasting, Schw. Cf. S. 
and L. Diet, on the word. 

b, Kvi/rcXtSg<7(— On Cypselus and liis descendants, cf. v. 92, § 2, d., and 
Thirlwall i. c. 10, p. 419. 

Ch. CXXIX. — a. KaToxX/o-io* rov ydpov, the celebration or consum- 
mation of the marriage. Schw. translates it Beilager, which, like koto- 
kX.utk, refers to the act of placing the bride on the couch beside her spouse, 
or the reclining at the marriage feast. 

b. Kol t(3 Xeyoptiua tv rb p.t<rov. and on whatever might happen to be 
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the subject of conversation ; sermonibus in medio propositis, s. coram reli- 
quis habitis, B. In the line above u>s Sc a-nro Sctwvov fy^ovro, and when 
they had done supper — diro used for ck. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 572. 

c. KaT€x<ov iroAAov tovs dXXov? — y^reatly attracting the attention of all 
the rest ; occupying them in observing him ; or the verb may have the sense 
of restraining^ keeping back, or deterring, by his skill in the art, the others 
from entering into a contest with him, Schw. 

d, ipfjUXetav, “ Each department of the Drama had a peculiar style of 
dance suited to its character. That of Tragedy was called ipfi€\€ia ; that 
of Comedy, KopSa^ ; that of the Satyric drama, <rociwt5. Gk Theatre, p* 
126. It is probable, however, from what follows, that the tune of the 
dance here spoken of was of the Comic or lascivious kind, in which sense, 
it is observed by Hesychius, quoted by Schw., the word is sometimes used. 

e. AaKctfvtKa crxqfidTia, On the cultivation of the dance among the 
Dorians, cf. Muller, Dor. ii. p. 344, who observes, referring to the passage 
in the text; that, “peculiar kinds of Lacedaemonian dances were in 
existence at the time of Cleisthenes of Sicyon ; tliey consisted as well of 
motions of the hands as of the feet, as Aristoxenus states of several 
ancient national dances.” Cf. also Smith’s Diet, of Antiq. Saltatio and 
Chortts. 

f, aTTo TovTov fiev TovTo bwofxd^erai, i. e. “ from this circumstance 
therefore this proverb took its origin.” B. 

Ch. CXXXI. — a, KXiurBfvrfi 6 rd? k.t.X. — C f. notes on v. 66, 

seqq., and on Cleisthenes Tyrant of Sicyon, v. 67, a, 

b, or^os T€ brf k.t.X. The foDowing table, for the better part of which 
the reader is indebted to the Oxford Chron. Tables, will most clearly 
shew the genealogy which follows. See further on the Alcmaeonidse refs, 
given in vi. 123, a, 

Alcmjson. 

Megacles, rival of Peisistratus, i. 59. 

Alcmseon-.6 Kpoiaov vi. 125. 

Megacles, vL 129, married Agariste, d. of Cleisthenes of Sicyon. 


Cleisthenes, v. 66, Hippocrates 

vi 131. I 

Megacles Agariste, m. Xanthippus S. of 

I I Ariphron, viii. 131. 

Dinomacbe, m. Cleinas, Pericles, who was guardian and 
( viii. 17, a. 2nd cousin to Aid-' 

Aldbiades. biadcs. 

Ch. CXXXII. — a. Merd 8c k.t.A,. On the circumstances narrated in 
this and the following chs., cf. Thirlwall, ii. c. xiv. p. 245. Tpwpa, over- 
throw, i. 18, a. 
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Ch. CXXXIII. — a. irpoayrifut. — a pretext. Cf. iv. 167, h. 

h. rg fidXurra tcKt k.t.X., and in several places where the wall was easy 
of assault, there, by working at in the night, it was raised to double its 
original height. eoKt Ion. for “was in Homer used as a simple im- 
perfect; in Hdtus it denotes a frequent repetition. Cf. i. 196, vii. 119. 
Matth. Gr. Gr. § 217, obs. 

Ch. CXXXIV. — a. imvCaKopov — an under priestess, Cf. Smith’s Diet, 
of Antiq. ZoKopoi. 

b. 6t<rfjuxf>. ^gptfrpoi — cf. ii. 171, b. and refs, there given. tpKo^ .... 
ftiyapov, cf. i. 47, a. 

Ch. CXXXV. — a. if>XavpuK <"■ cf. iii. 129, b. 

b. KOTaxp^ovTot — put to death, despatch, cf. iv. 146, a. • 

Ch. CXXXVI. — a. 8s Boevarov vnayayunv k.t.X. — who, bringing a capital 
charge against Miltiades before the commons, prosecuted him for having de- 
ceived the Athenians. Cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 370, obs. 3. See Hermann’s 
P. A. § 128 — 130, and Smith’s Diet, of Antiq. ’ExAcAT/o-ta. 

b. irpoKtifstvov 8i auTov k.t.X. “ He was brought on a couch into 
court, where his brother Tisagoras pleaded for him before the people, 
which sat at once as judge and as sovereign. As judge it condemned him ; 
as sovereign, on the ground of his services at Marathon and at Lemnos, it 
commuted the capital penalty for a fine of fifty talents. As he could not 
immediately raise this sum, he was cast into prison, where he soon after 
died of his sore.’’ Thirlwall ii. p. 245. The discussion which follows 
upon the justness of this sentence, in the above-quoted work, seems hardly 
to succeed in clearing Uie Athenians from the charge of gross ingratitude. 
According to Plato, in the Gorgias, p. 516, E, quoted by Wesseling, Mil- 
tiades was at first condemned to be thrown down the barathrum, from 
which, after all, he had but a narrow escape. It was into this horrible pit, 
garnished with spikes or a grating at the mouth to prevent the escape of 
the criminal, and spiked at the bottom to lacerate or kill him, that the 
Persian heralds were cruelly thrown, vii. 133. Cf. Wachsmuth ii. p. 254. 
Much of the same kind was the dungeon now shewn at Rome as the 
Tullianum Robur or Career, where criminals were left to die in the same 
manner. See the quotations given in Smith’s Diet, of Antiq. Career. 

Cii. CXXXVII. — a. Arj/ivov K.T.X. IlcXaoryoI k.t.X. See in the nar- 
rative Thirlwall ii. c. xiv. p. 237, and on the Pelasgians, &c., v. 26, a., 
i. 57, a., 94, h., and on Hecataeus, ii. 143, a., and Dahlmann p. 85. 

ft. IIeXa<ryoi, hrel t£ k.t.X. The construction of what follows in this ch. 
is noticed by Matth. Gr. Gr. § 631. Anacolutha take place principally 
when the principal proposition is interrupted by a parenthesis. After 
longer parentheses the principal proposition itself is left incomplete : 

Herod, vi. 137. IltXcKryot k.t.X tiTt oStkuv .... then follows 

a parenthesis, tovto yap ovk t)(m d>paxrai, &c., containing the different 
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causes assigned of that expulsion, to the end of the chapter, and to the 
commencement of c. 138, rauro Si 'AOrp/aioi. XtyowTi, and the continuation 
of the interrupted proposition, o£ Si JlfXaoryoi ovrot,&c. 

c. cTTtt T€ yap iStlv K.T.X. See Thirlwall i. ch. ii. p. 38. 

d. -npr ’EwcoKpowov. This fountain, which was also called Callirhoe, 
took its rise at the foot of Mt. Hymettus. The water was conducted by 
the Pisistratidse into Athens, as appears from Thucyd. ii. 15, and dis* 
tributed through nine pipes. See Smith’s Diet, of Antiq. Aquee Ductus, 

Ch. CXXXVIII.— a. oi ncAtwryol ovToi K.r.X. Cf. iv. c. 145, and 
Thirlwall ii. c. xiv. p. 237. TreirrqKovripavi <rrqarap.fvoi, placing their fifty - 
oared galleys in convenient positions. 

b. Ttts tSv 'ABrp/auov ywoLucai — “ It is worth while observing that the 
Athenians, who called themselves ‘A&qvaioi, never gave their women the 
name of ’Aftp'otot, because Minerva is called in Homer ’A&r/vala. They 
designated their women by a periphrasis, as in this passage, or by the 
word ’Aorai, because Athens was called “Aa-rv, or the city, by way of ex- 
cellence.” L., quoted in the Oxfd. Transl. On the festival here spoken 
of at Brauron, cf. Smith's Diet, of Antiq. Brauronia. 

c. tl Sr] SiayivoxTKOifv .... rroirjcrcnxn ; quidnam facturi essent hi 

pueri, quando adulti forent, qui jam constitutum habeant sibi invicem preesto 
esse contra legitimarum uxorum pueros atque his velint dominari? Schw., “ if 
(thought they) these boys are already minded to aid each other against the 
children of our legitimate wives and are now trying to domineer over them, 
what, forsooth, will they not do when they are grown to man's estate ?” 

d. rovi apa @6avri dvSpas, k.t.X. As Thoas, it is generally believed, was 
preserved by Hypsipyle, it is better either to follow B. in rendering the 
expression in the text, their husbands who came with Thoas to Lemnos, or 
Schw. who interprets it, their husbands who lived with Thoas, i. e. in his 
time, than to take the passage, as L. does, to signify that Thoas was killed 
as well as the others. 

e. vtvopunai .... AqpvLa KoXUo-Oai. Cf. ^schyl. Choeph. 631. 

Kaxuv Se irptcrfieverai to Ar)pvwv 
Aoyw' yoarai Si Si^oOev xard- 
imxrToV •quoaev Si ns 
TO Stivov av Aqpvioun rrqpaxnv. 

Ch. CXXXIX. — a. ovrt yrj Kopn-ov K.T.X. Cf. iii. 65, where the same 
calamities are imprecated by Cambyses, and Thirlwall, 1. 1. 

Ch. CXL. — a. tnpritW dvipMv — The Etesian or periodical Northerly 
winds. “ They blew in the ^gean 40 days from the rising of the dog- 
star.’’ Cf. vii. 168, and ii. 20, where they are the Egyptian monsoons, 
which blew from the North all the summer. S. and L. Diet. 

b. vt]i , ... ’EX is Trpf Arjpvov, “ From Elaeos in the Cher- 
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' sonese of Thrace to Lemnos is only 38 G. miles.” R. § 24, p. 679. Cf. 
also iv. 86, a, 

c. *H^a«m€cs. The name of the town Hephsestia, as also ^thalia, the 
ancient name of the island, arose without doubt from the volcanic nature 
of the whole place ; so often alluded to in the legends of Lemnos as the 
seat of Vulcan’s forge. Cf. Soph. Philoct. 800, and II. i. 593. 


% 


END OF THE SIXTH BOOK. 


BOOK VII. 

PREPARATIONS OF DARIUS — HIS DEATH — SUCCESSION OF 
XERXES; HIS EXPEDITION AGAINST GREECE, DOWN TO 
THE BATTLE OF THERMOPYLAE. 


Ch. I. — a. KCj(apa.'^ftlvav — from ya^axicnia sculpo ; hence, from the signi- 
fication of making incisions or marks, scratching, the word comes to mean 
to irritate or enrage. Cf. Eurip. Med. 156, quoted by Schw. Ktlv<a roSt 
pri ;(apa(rarov. See on the narrative, Thirlwall ii. c. 15, p. 248, seqq. 

h. vtai — ships of war, i. q. i/^cs poKpalf cf. vi. 48, i. 2, b., as distin- 
guished from irXoIa, transports. Valck. 

c. 17 'Aa-Lff ibovU.ro — “ For three years all Asia was kept in a continual 
stir : in the fourth, 486 B.C., Darius was distracted by other cares ; by a 
quarrel in his family and by an insurrection in Egypt.” Thirlwall, ii. p. 
248. On the previous chronology of the War and the events that led to 
it, cf. vi. 46, a. On the subsequent events see Clinton’s Fast. Hell, or the 
Chronological Table in Long’s Summary, p. 162, and compare with the 
Oxfd. Tables. 

Ch. II. — a, <Iis Set ftiv dn-oSiiavra k.t.X, “ For the preventing of civil 
war in the empire, it was an ancient usage among the Persians, that, before 
their king went out to any dangerous war, his successor should be declared.” 
Prid. Connect. Pt. i. Bk. iv. The existence of this law, it is observed by 
Wess., appears to be mentioned by Hdtus alone. Another instance of it 
occurs in i. 208, c., Cyrus committing the kingdom to Cambyses before 
setting out against the Massagetse ; and in Thucyd. i. 9, quoted by Wess., 
Eurystheus, before marching against the Heraclidae, gives the government 
into the hands of Atreus. 

b. ^o-av yap Aap. k.t.X. On the children and wives of Darius cf. iii. 
88, c. On the right of succession and respect to the Family of Cyrus 
among the Persians, cf. iii. 2, b., 88, a., and the refs, there given to 
Heeren. ^ 

2 u 
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Ch. III. — a. Arjiiaptim k.t.X. Cf. vi. 70. 

b. T-po €a)VToC, rather than, or, in preference to hinuelf, potius quam 
iptum. jEsch. Sep. c. Th. 930. Sv<roat/ui>y irpo TraxrStv ywaucutv, Matth. 
Gr. Gr. § 575. 

c. r) yap" Aroava ttx* TO Trav Kpdros. See Heeren, Persians, ch. ii. p. 
355, 397, seqq. — “ Among the powerful causes of the decay of the Empire 
was the monstrous corruption of the court, or rather of the harem. Every- 
thing was here subject to the influence of the eunuchs, of the reigning 
queen, or, still more, of the queen-mother. It is necessary to have studied 
in the Court history of Ctesias, the character and violent actions of an 
Amytis or Amestris, or still more a Parysatis, to form an adequate idea of 
the nature of such a harem-govemment, &c. Cf. ix. 109, 113, and Ctesias, 
Pers. 42, &c. As the selection of the heir was left to the monarch, cf. iii. 
2, b., and his decisions were commonly influenced by his queen, the power 
of the queen-mother became still more considerable among the Persians 
than among the Turks. As the education of the heir to the crown was 
mainly entrusted to his mother, she did not fail early to instil a spirit of 
dependence on her wishes, from which the future king was rarely able to 
emancipate himself. The narratives of Herodotus and Ctesias respecting 
the tyrannical influence of Parysatis, Amestris, and others, bear ample tes- 
timony to the fact.” 

Cii. IV. — a. ovSi ol i^eyivero k.t,\. Cf. iii. 142, a. “ In the following 
year, before he had ended his preparations against Egypt and Attica, he 
died, and Xerxes mounted the throne ; 485 B.C." The authority of 
Hdtus for the fact of Darius’ death before conquering Egypt, is of course 
to be preferred to that of Aristotle, Rhet. ii. c. 20, who asserts the contrary> 
probably because it suited his purpose as a popular example, without pay- 
ing much regard to historical accuracy. 

Ch. V. — a. 6 toiVw k.t.X. On the character of Xerxes cf. 

Thirlwall, ii. c. 15, p. 249. On Mardonius cf. vi. 43, a. c. 

b. AioTTora, It is worthy of observation that this tide, properly used by 
a slave to his master, is here used by a Persian subject to his sovereign ^ 
who is similarly styled in vii. 35, 38, &c. &c. In the same feeling the 
subject nations are called Sovhoi. Cf. vii. 9, 96, ix. 48. fi. Uf. also 'on 
the treatment of the conquered nations iii. 117, b. and Heeren’s remarks, 
Persians, ch. ii. p. 406, seqq. On the leading idea contained in ix. 116, b. 
see particularly p. 439. 

c. oStos ph/ . . . TiftAopoi. — this speech of his was of a revengeful nature, 
had revenge in view, 13., or, was a plea for vengeance, S. and L. Diet. 

Ch. VI. — a. KarepydxraTo — This word may either signify, he overcame, 
conquered the reluctance of Darius, or, by supposing a iPovXero to be un- 
derstood, it may be rendered, he accomplished what he desired. Schw. 
quoted by B., prevailed over, persuaded. S. and L. Diet. 

h, ’A\tvi8«in» K T X. “ The Thessalian house of the Aleuads, either be- 
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cause they thought their power insecure, or expected to increase it by be- 
coming vassals of the Persian king, sent their emissaries to invite him to 
the conquest of Greece." Thirlwall, ii, c. 15, p. 250. On this family cf. 
vi. 127, c. 

c. Trpoottfpeyovro ot, ad regem se applicabant, instabant regi, eumque «r- 
gebant, applied themselves eagerly to Aim, or, were urgent on him. Much 
in the same, but in hardly so strong, a sense, is the word ■irpo<rf<f>eptTo used 
in the same ch. Scfaw. On Onomacritus and his trade in oracles, see the 
remarks of Thirlwall, 1. 1. The word SiaOirriv, to which various significa- 
tions have been assigned, is considered by B., on the authority of Lobeck, 
most probably to mean, one who puts into order, shape, or, one who draws 
tip and arranges oracles. 

d. ipnoiiun' — inserting, interpolating. On the verses ascribed to Mu- 
saeus, cf. v. 90, h. 

e. KariXeye rm' j(pnj(riiuiiv — quoted, or, recited some of his oracles. On the 
opt. anUoiro with the participle OK<m, expressing a frequently recurring 
action, cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 521. 

f. iXeyt 70V re 'EXXrj<nrovTOv . . . i(jjyf6p^o<s. “ Sometimes, when two 

actions are expressed, one of which has a greater extent and comprehends 
the other, the latter is put in the participle, where we should have put tlie 
finite verb.” See Matth. Gr. Gr. § 556, obs. 1. , 

Ch. VII. — a. bfvripto fihftrti k.t.X. The Revolt of Egypt, 486 B.C. — 

Again subjected by Xerxes, 484 B.C. Inarus revolts in 460 B. C., and 
overthrows Achaemenes, 459 B.C. — An event that dates after the close of 
our author’s history; cf. i. 130, b. On Achasmenes, and the events in 
Egypt in connection with him, cf. iii. 12, b. 

Ch. VIII. — a. 'BAp^rp Si . . . wvXXoyov iTrUXriTov . . . liroUiro, B. cau- 
tions the reader against supposing that it was a common custom among the 
Persians for the monarch to summon such an assembly as we here read of ; 
or, that such an assembly was legally recognized among them. The mo- 
narch was of course despotic ; and a council of the nature here mentioned, 
if in reality ever summoned, met rather to deliberate on the manner in 
, which a project should be executed, than to discuss whether or no it should 
■ be executed. In the words, “ if any reliance could be placed on the story 
told by Hdtus, about the deliberations held in the Persian cabinet,’’ Thirl- 
wall appears to entertain a well grounded doubt as to the truth of the whole 
narration. Indeed, the introduction of such an episode is so much in cha- 
^ racter with the genius of our author, bearing, as it does, no small resem- 

^ blance to a discussion among the heroes of his favourite Homer, and is so 

perfectly in unison with his Greek ideas, that it would seem more probable 
that we owe the present ch. to the peculiar turn of our author’s mind, than 
to any correct inibrmation that he was likely to have received on the sub- 
ject. Cf. iii. 80, a., and Heeren, Persians, ch. ii. p. 400. “ Another 
consequence of such a system, viz. the harem-govemment, cf. vii. 3, c., 
was the insignificance of anything that could be properly called a council 
^ of state. Affairs of public importance were discussed in the interior of the 
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Seraglio, under the influence of the queen-mother, the favourite wife, and 
the eunuchs. It was only on occasions of some great expeditions being 
meditated, or the like, that councils were held for any length of time, to 
which the satraps, the tributary princes, and the commanders of the forces 
were invited. Herod, vii. 8. viii. 67. The principal question was 
£>r the most part already settled, and the debate respected only the 
means of carrying it into execution. Even in this point, however, the 
despotic character of the government manifested itself ; since he who gave 
any advice, was obliged to answer for its issue ; and in case of ill success 
the penalty feU on his own head.” 

6. § 1. ovT auTos Karrjy^oiuu K.T.X.—I shall not be the first to in&oduce, 
or, lead the way to this law, or, custom, among you, Schw. rp-pturjoafAiey 
fr. arpefu^a, cf. L 190, we have remained at rest. B. Cf. ix. 53. drpc- 
fuis ct^ov TO orparoB'. they detained, or, halted the army. 

c. § 2. rds '\6rpfa%, ol yt Ipi k.t.X. The mascul. ot refers to 'A9yvcuoi 
understood from ’A^i^c ; the same ellipsis is observable in Thucyd. i. 7. 
dvwKur/ssVot tloi referring to wiXItoi . — ovk ifcycvcrd ol. Cf. iii. 142, a. 

d, § 3. yrjv rip' Tltpoi&a K.T.X . — “ ff'e shall make the heavens the only 
limits to the Persian dominion ; more literally, we shall render, or display 
the land of Persia bordering, or, abutting on, i. e. bounded by, the havens 
alone ; for the sun will look down upon no country bordering upon ours, but 
I shall make the whole of them, &c. &c. A few lines above, ivaprrjpuu 
orpar. I am prepared, or fully intend to lead an expedition. Cf. i. 
90, a. 


e. § 4. h' yperipov. in our land, among us. On the expression, cf. i. 
35, d., and on Supa rd ripuin. cf. iii. 84, a, and vi. 41, a, 

f. rl&ripi TO irpaypa ii fUcrov, I put the matter before you to be discussed, 
Cf. vi. 129, b. 


Ch. IX. — a. orticco <c.t.\. You have hit the right points, sermone tuo 
verum aeu tetigisti. Schw. KarayeXoarai f/plv — On the dative, instead of 
the gen. which is more commonly used after this verb, cf. iii. 155. vii. 146. 
Matth. Gr. Gr. § 378, obs. 3. 

b. SovXow €xppjtv — Cf. vii. 5, b. Baehr calls the reader’s attention to 
the boastful’exaggeration of this assertion. Of the Sacians, that is, the Scy- 
thians, only a part obeyed the King of Persia, iii. 93 ; only a very small 
part of India, iii. 98 ; and of the Ethiopians only those close to Egypt, iii. 
97> For further references on these nations, see the Index. 

c. § 2. OVK rjXBov it To&rov Xoyov akrre pd)(€<rOai — nunquam ad egus rei 
T&tionem et caussam, ut mecum in certamen descenderent, venisse. Wess. 
they did not even come to this state or consideration, that is, they never so 
much as entertained the notion of fighting. Cf. iii. 99, b. According to 
Schw.’s view of the passage, cs tovtov Xoyov is equivalent to tovto. 

d. § 3. imXryva^ — having softened down, smoothed over the speech of 
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Xerxes, Cf. viii. 142, i?. Xejjva^ emoothing oveTj puttiiig a fair ap- 
pearance on the speech of Mardonius, 

Ch. X. — a, § 1. oKnrcp tw 'xpvarov rbv , . . tov dfcciva). As alloyed gold 
cannot be distinguished from unalloyed, by being rubbed upon it, it is 
agreed by Schw. B. and Creuzer that by rrapaTpiifr. aXX. xpvo-w must be 
understood, not, when we have rubbed it upon other^ i. e. pure gold, but 
when we have rubbed it, viz. upon a touchstone, cts fidaravov, with other gold, 
that is, we know the alloyed from the pure by rubbing them both upon a 
touchstone. 

b. cyo> Sc xou Tmrpi jc.r.X. Of. iv. 83. 

b, § 2. KoX Bt) awr}V€uc € — Aoristus h. 1. latius patet. Verte accidere 
sane potest ; it may in truth come to pass, &c. Nun hann es sich zutragen, 
Lange. B. 


c, ovKoyv dfjL<f>oTepg a<fiL The interpretation of Gronovius, that 

Artabanus intended to say that in neither way, viz. neither by land or sea, 
would the Athenians be successful, does not seem applicable to the argu- 
ment ; so that, though rejected by so great an authority as B., the sense 
given by Schw. appears preferable. He considers the formula ovkow, to 
bear in this passage, as in others, cf. Hermann, ad Viger. note 261, the 
sense of an interrogation, but in such a manner that the interrogation has 
the same force as an affirmative sentence with the conditional particle ct 
prefixed, cf. iv. 118. So that the sentence comes to be tlie same as if 
Artabanus had said ct wv ovk dfuf>oT€fyri, i. q. kot dp<f>6r€pa, a<f>l tx^prioe, 
sive x<oprj(T€L, if then they do not succeed in both ways, viz. both by land and 
sea, or, well, then, matters do not, or will not succeed to them in both ways — 
that is, supposing them not to be successful in both, 

d, § 3. Trarrotot iyivovro .... Sco/acvoi— lit. assumed all possible shapes, 
that is, used every species of entreaty, or, used every means in their en- 
treaties to the lonians, &c. Cf. iii. 124, a., ix. 109, c. On Histiaeus, 
cf. iv. 137* hiipyaaro dv, cf. ix. Ill, d. hr dvBpi ye evl k.t.X., that upon 
one single man the whole state of the Persians depended, Cf. vii. 52. 
Matth. Gr. Gr. § 585, a, 

e, § 5. ovSc , Kvi^ei ; The verb fjMvrd^eaOaL which sometimes 

means to appear, as in iv. 124, here signifies, to appear, or, shew them- 
selves, with pride, to boast themselves, to wear a high look : insignem ali- 
quam pres se speciem ferre atque ostentare, Kvl^eiv, to sting, vex, or, ir- 
ritate, comes to mean here, to excite the vengeance, or, arouse the jealousy 
of, Schw. On the sentiment of the passage, cf. Hor. ii. Od. x. 9. 
“ Saepius ventis, &c.” and ^sch. Persae. 817 — 831 ad. Diod. B, See 
remarks in Prolegomena on “ Character of the &c.” and Dahlmann p. 130. 

f, § 7. <l>\avpm oKovco', male audire — to he lightly or injuriously spoken 
of, B. 

g, Bia^oX^ yap icm BeLvorarov, Cf. Pind. Pyth, ii. 76, ed. Dissen, 
dpM.\ov KttKov dpi^onripoL^ BtaftoXwu xnroejMvrui, k.t.X. Wess. On which 
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see the comment, of Dissen, voL ii. p. 197. MV ■ • * igittir sic 

vnquam fiat, let it not so happen, may it never so come to pass. Thus B. 
interprets ; the conjunction used after py for the imperative, rather than 
for the future, as Matthias, Gr. Gr. § 517, not so agreeably to the sense of 
the context as he conceives, would t^e it. 

A. § 8. ripimv Sc d/i^or^ptai' rapapaXXoptvotv rh rcicva. B. considers 
this to mean, while both of us, that is, let both of us, expose our children to 
peril, viz. of the war; but from what follows, the verb wopajSoAXetrftu 
would seem better understood of exposing to danger by depositing as a stake 
at home, to suffer, or not, according as the anticipations of the respective 
fathers were fulfilled. Cf. on what immediately follows, vii. 8, a. 

i, imb KwS>v re ir.r.X.— torn to pieces by dogs and birds. Cf. Aristoph. 
Av. 338 and 354, Horat. Epod. v. 99, “ Post insepulta membra different 
lupi, et Esquilinse alites,” and Virg. .£n. ix. 485, “ Heu, terra ignota, 
canibus date prseda Latinis alitibusque, jaces.” Yalck and Wess. The 
commencement of the Iliad will be in every one's recollection. 

j. yvovra — This word is by L. referred to rivd, four lines above. It is 
far better to refer it with Lange, quoted by B., to Mardonius — und dann 
wirst du erkannt haben, when you have learnt or found out. ayayw^KeK, 
you persuade, as in i. 68. 

Ch. XI. — a. ^ixrcrat prfiiva .... Xafitiv — The article rov is here 
• omitted before the infinitive ; q. d. shall deliver you, so that you shall 
receive no befitting return, &c., i. e. shall deliver you from receiving. It 
is similarly omitted before voUfw g ncSituf infr. Cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. 
§ 540. B. 

b. MV f'v*' ^ Aopcibv K.r.X. The following is the Genealogy as 
given by Schw. and L. from Gale, with some slight alteration : — 

Achsemenea 



Cambyses 


Cyrus. 


t " 

Cambyses, husband of Mandane. 

Teispes 

Cyrus, founder of the Monarchy. 

Anaramnes, or Ariamooa. 

Cambyses, died at Ecbatana. 

1 

Arsamee 


1 

Hystaspes ^ 


Darius 

Xerxes. 

Whether this is altogether correct, or whether, as is possible, some con- 
fusion may not have arisen from the repetition of the same names, appears 
doubtful. Anyhow, as B. observes, Darius is to be considered as descended 
from the same royal house as Cyrus and Cambyses. Cf. also the re&. given 
in vii. 2, b. 
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c. Iva Kol TO « , fuW<ay This is said ironically : that I may learn of 

what nature is the evil which I forsooth am to suffer — what so terrible a ca^ 
lamity it is which you are predicting for me* Schw. On the word SovAos 
cf. vii. 

Ch. XII. — a, WKTL Sc /8ovX^ SiSo^i subandi cwvt^, deliberating with 
himself during the night, Scihw. Ikvi^€j cf. vii. 10, e, 

b, 6ij/tv Toi^vSc K.T.X. To this vision, by which Xerxes is said finally to 
have been determined upon the war, Wess. thinks that .^ch. Pers. 93, 
may refer — hoXopyynv S* aTrarav ^cov Tt 9 ^aros dAv^ct ; the words oihrc 

0 ovyyvoDcrd/xcvds crot Trdpa signify nor will there be found any one to agree 
with yoUf or, to approve your change of design, Schw. 

Oh. XIII. — a, <f>pev(jiv re ydp . , , , d7rc;(0VTat — for I have not as yet 
reached the highest pitch of perfection in prudence^ or, the highest point in 
my intellectual faculties ; and those who persuade me to take these affairs in 
hand, i. e. to undertake this expedition, are never absent from me, Schw. 
Cf. Thirlwall, 1,1, “ But he was surrounded by men who were led by 

various passions and interests to desire that he should prosecute his father’s 
plans of conquest and revenge.” 

Cn. XIV. — a, avatr)(^€Lv, Cf. v. 106, a, 

Ch. XVI.— -fl. ov irpcoTcp ot uikeva-pjarL irct^dp-cvos— -Cunctabatur for- 
tasse in regio-solio sedere Artabanus, quoniam Persis in sella regis conse- 
disse capitale foret, Alexandro apud Curtium viii. 4. auctore. Wess. On 
the court and person of the King, see the section in Heeren, Persians, ch. 
ii. p. 356, seqq., particularly p. 391, 396, 403. Cf. alsoi. 188, c. 

b, ''lo’ov €K€iyo k.t.A. The same sentiment is expressed in Livy xxii. 
29. “ Saepe ego audivi, &c in Cicero, pro Cluentio, 3^1. “ Sapientissi- 
mum esse, &c.” quoted by L. ; and in Hesiod. 0pp. et D. 291, 293, re- 
ferred to by Valck. 

c, rd CT€ Kcu d/A^drepa Trcpti^Kovra, Schneider, quoted by Schw., considers 
the construction to be 6p,tA. dvO, kok, (r^oAA. crc TTtpvqKovra rama dp<f>6r€poL, 
the society of evil men overthrows your judgment, though you have, possess, 
or, attain to both these qualities, B. finds fault with this, and makes cr\ ao- 
cusat. after Tr€pvqKovra ; thus, dpuA. dv$, kuk, ravra dp<f>6T€pa ‘rrepL'qKovrd 
frt, overthrows both these qualities which attach to you, or, with S. and L. 
Diet., which have fallen to thy lot, Cf. also vi. 86, a,, and, on the sentiment, 

1 Cor. XV. 33. 

Ch. XVII. — a, IKirt^wv Hcp^ca. . . expecting that he would de- 

monstrate, or, prove that what Xerxes said was naught, that is, show the 
vanity or folly of what Xerxes said, Schw. 

b, rdfUTo ov€Lpov — As to all that is here told us of the vision Schw. and 
L. agree in considering it a device of Mardonius or the Peisistratidae ; an 
idea which never entered into the unsuspicious mind of our historian. 
Thirlwall also, I, L, seems to think “ we may suspect the arts and influence 
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of the Magian priesthood had been set to work by the adversaries (d Arta- 
banus.” 

c. ovrc Kotavpaiitai — i. e. nor shall thou escape with impunity. Cf. iii. 
36, a. 

Ch. XVIII. — a. ISwr woXAd T€ ic.T.X, — On the sentiment, cf. Thucyd. 

ii. 98. woXAA Si Koi (rrparoTnBa k.t.X. Valck. 

b. T0 — your youthful passion : cf. iii. 36, a. See Index for reft, 

to the Expeditions spoken of in the next sentence, drptfu^^oi'ra, remaining 
quiet, bellis supersedeas. Wess. Cf. i. 185, 190. 

Ch. XIX. — a. .... yqv, related, or, referred to the whole 

earth. B. 

Ch. XX. — a. liri piy riararspatrea k.t.X. “ Darius occupied three years 
in making the necessary preparations for his expedition to Greece ; vii. 1 . 
In the fourth, Eg)rpt revolted, ch. 4 ; and in the following year, wUch was 
the fifth from the battle of Marathon, that prince died. Xerxes employed 
four years in making preparations, and in the course of the fifth set out. 
After a long march he arrived at Sardis, where he passed the winter ; ch. 
32. At the commencement of the spring he went to Abydos, ch. 37, and 
from thence into Greece. It follows from this c^culation that Xerxes did 
not pass into Greece until the eleventh year after the battle of Marathon. 
This agrees with Thucydides, who says, i. 18, that this prince undertook 
the expedition on the tenth year after that battle.’’ This is Wesseling’s 
calculation ; but it appears erroneous in taking laTparriX. to refer to Susa. 
See the following note. 

b. TTc/jtTTTtd 81 hfl &vop.ana—quinto autem volvente, s. procederUe anno ; 
during the course of the fifth year. Wess. As the fifth year was waning, 
drawing to its close. S. and L. Diet, from avto radical form of dvvu. — 
“ Clinton, quoted by Mr. Long, Summary, p. 162, understands the words 
iaTpaTTjXdrte k.t.X. to refer to the march from Sardis, not from Susa ; which 
is probably the correct interpretation.” Cf. also Thirlwall, ii. c. 15, p. 
253. See the Chronological Table, founded on Clinton, at the end of his 
Summary, throughout. On the preparations for these monstrous expe* 
ditions, cf. iv. 83, b, and Heeren as tliere quoted. 

c. rov Mvirmv k.t.X. cf. vii. 7. On the other expeditions here mentioned 
see refs, given to their names in the Index, to. dvo) t^s 'AirlriT. Cf. i. 6, a. 

Ch. XXI. — a. Ajrai o2 n-aa-ac k.t.X. “And thus Xerxes, according as 
was foretold by the prophet Daniel, xi. 2, having by his strength and 
through his great riches stirred up (til the then known habitable world 
against the realm of Grecia," that is, all the West under the command of 
Hamilcar, and all the East under his own, he did, in the 5th year of his 
Reign, which was the 10th after the battle of Marathon, set out from Susa 
to begin the war, and having marched as far as Sardis he wintered there.” 
Prid. Conn, sub ann. 481. On the words veos and n-Xota, cf. vii. I, b. 
With regard to the aUiance between Xerxes and Carthage alluded to by 
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Prideaux, about which Hdtua doea not aay one word, read without fail 
Dahhnann, p. 137 — 140. 

6. Kol TovTO ftiv, The formula rovro fitv in out autlwr frequently signifiea 
the same aa irpUrrov fiiv, now in the 1st place, to begin then, or, now first he 
did as follows. It reaponda either to rouro 8t, and this next, or, in the 2nd 
place, or to aome equivalent phrase in a subsequent clause ; as in this place 
TOVTO answers to wapeo’/tcva^cro 81 «al ovAa k.t.A» in the beginning of c. 
25. Sehw. 

c. TrpoaTrrcua-dvTwv . . , .'AOwy, Cf. vi. 44, and notes. 

Ch. XXII. — a, iv 8i Tu UrOpM rovrio ac.t.X. On these cities, cf. Thucyd, 
iv. 109, where the greater part of them are mentioned as having been taken 
by Brasidas. 


Ch. XXIII. — a. "(Ipvaa-ov St to8e k.t.X. That a canal was cut through 
the isthmus of Mt. Athos, hod. Santo, about the distance of a mile and a 
half, does not appear to be doubted by Thirlwall, 1, 1. Thucydides, who 
lived a considerable time on his Thracian property, at no great distance, 
speaks of it without any marks of discredit, ciTro too ySooiXeu^ Siopuy/oaros,' 
iv. 109. The same testimony is also borne to its reality by Pluto, Iso- 
crates, and Lysias, quoted by Mitford, ch. 8. Modern travellers, however, 
are at variance. Count de Choiseul-Gouffier, Voyage pittoresque de la 
Grice, tom. ii. pt. i. p. 145, quoted by Schw., declares that sufficiently 
clear traces of the ancient canal cmi yet be discovered ; while Cousineng, 
whose travels B. refers to, and others deny that any vestige of it is to be 
seen. Juvenal’s allusion to it as an exemplification of Greek mendacity is 
too well known to need to be quoted. “ He ranks it,” Arrowsmitb, Eton. 
Geog. p. 336, observes, “ with tlie other fables to which the expedition of 
Xerxes gave rise ; but its existence is teo well attested by Hdtus and subse- 
quent writers, as well as by the remains of it which are yet visible, to be 
considered as a subject of doubt. The canal commenced at Sanae, and was 
IJ miles long.” 

h. cm pddfhitv — upon ladders, or, steps. Cf. i. 183. or^oivor. iroirfadp,. 
in the foregoing clause, drawing or marking a line by a rope. Cf. i. 189, 
1«9. B. 

Ch. XXV. — a. on-Xa /SvfiXiva — cables of the byblus,OT Cyperus Papyrus, 
as in vii. 36. Cf. also ii. 9.2, .e. Wess. On “ the magazines of fo^ ne- 
cessarily prepared, in the countries through which they had to pass, long 
before, while furtlier supplies followed the army by sea,” see the very 
interesting section in Heeren’s Persians, ch. ii. p. 438, seqq. quoted 
from in iv. 83, b. It treats particularly of this expedition, and should 
be read tlirough. 

b. AevKTjv 'Ajcttiv — A small town and shore, so called probably from the 
whiteness of tlie sand, on the Propontis ; where now, according to Mannert, 
stands the fort of Saint George. On the site of Eion, the town of Contessa 
was afterwards built. 

2 X 
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Ch. XXVI. — a. KptToAojv — “ This may be supposed to have been near 
the site of the present Erekli, as it lay on the E. side of the Halys, in Cap- 
padocia, and in the road from Susa to Sardis, through Celanse and Colossae, 
which was the king’s route.” 11. p. 319. “ A general rendezvous waa 

then appointed, wUch, in the case of Xerxes’ armament, was Cappadocia in 
Asia Minor. Hither all the contingents came, conducted hy leaders of 
their own race. These, however, were allowed no authority in actual war, 
tlie officers being taken exclusively from the Persians. This was a privilege 
reserved for the conquering nation, as was the case also among the Mon- 
gols and Tartars,” &c. Heeren, 1. 1. p. 439. On the vTtapxpi, satraps, 
see Index, imder Persians. Ontheyifis see the refs, given in vii. 8, e. 

b. Karo^^xn^. This river was also called the Marsyas. From its falling 
from its fountains over the rocks with a great noise, it bore the name in the 
text. 


c. Mop<rv«i) d(rx6s —the skin of Marsyas. The story of Marsyas is told 
in Ovid, Met. vi. 382. ” The fable admits of a rational explanation : the 

flute cast away by Minerva, and Marsyas punished by Apollo, are intended 
to denote tlie preference given at some particular period by some particular 
Greek race with whom the mythus originated, to tiie music of the lyre over 
that of the flute ; or, in other words, to the Citharaedic over the Auledc 
art. Apollo, inventor and improver of the lyre, engaged in a stubborn 
conflict with Marsyas, representative of the double flute, which was a 
Phrygian or Asiatic invention, Apollo conquers ; that is, the flute was re- 
garded by tlie Greeks as a barbarian instrument, and, banished from the 
hymns and festivals of the Gods, could only find admittance into the festi- 
vals of the vintage, in the Bacchanalian orgies and chorus of the Drama.” 
Wieland’s Att. Mus. i. 311, quoted in Marsyas, Class. Diet. 

Ch. XXVII. — a. rg apniXw. This vine was afterwards carried away 
from the citadel of Susa by Antigonus, 316 B.C., and about 165 years after 
the interview of Xerxes with Pythius. Diod. Sic. xix. 48. L. 

Cu. XXVIII. — a. dpyvpiov phf x.t.A, Reckoning the talent, according 
to Hussey, Weights and Measures, &c., at £243 15s., the 2000 talents = 
£487,500. The Daric, or gold stater, was worth 20 Attic drachmae, that 
is, 16s. 3d., reckoning the drachma at 9jd. Cf. Hussey, and Arnold’s note 
on Thucyd. viii. 28. Consequently 4,000,000 Darics = £3,250,000, and 
7000 Darics = £5687 Is. 

Cll. XXIX. — a. avpIiaXtcrdai )(pgfjLaTa, cf. iii. 135, c. 

Ch. XXX. — a. KvSpapa — This city is supposed by Mannert, vi. 3, 131, 
quoted in Class. Diet., to have been the same with Laodicea, on the c<hi- 
^es of three provinces, Caria, Phrygia, and Lydia, and on the Lycus 
which flows into the Meander. See on the district here mentioned Heeren, 
Persians, ch. i. p. 112, seqq. 

Ch. XXXI. — a. tx pvpUrjt x.t.X. That our author is here speaking of 
an artificial species of honey is manifest ; but how it was prepaid by the 
confectioners from the tamarisk, which pMpOoji is generally suppo^d to 
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mean, is hard to be understood. Possibly some other plant was intended. 
Artificial honey is also spoken of in iv. 194, b. 

b, /heXcSqivi^ cSavara di^pl hrirpeil/ai, having committed it to the care of 
one of the band of the Immortals. Wess. and B. The explanation of 
Schw. that a person was meant whose successor was appointed while he 
was yet alive, so that the office might never be vacant, seems far-fetched. 
On die Immortals, cf. vii. 83, a. k rb aarv nov AvSdiv, the capital of the 
Lgdians. In the same manner the title doru, urbs, was given to Athens. B. 

Ch. XXXII.— a. ir\rp> owr« es ’Ad^vas k.t.X. Cf. vii. 133. On earth 
and water, cf. iv. 126, b. ScItwi. “For the king and his suite banquets 
were provided long before, and with such an unbounded expense that this 
alone sufficed to ruin the cities which furnished them. This also was a 
consequence of the idea that the monarch was the sole proprietor of all that 
his provinces contained ; and the Persians imderstood this so literally as to 
carry away with them the costly utensils of plate displayed on these occa- 
sions. It is needless to say that the idea of a regular encampment could 
not be entertained in the case of such enormous hosts : the king and his 
great men indeed had their tents ; but the army at large bivouacked under 
the open heavens, the necessary consequence being a multitude of diseases." 
Heeren, 1, 1. p. 440. 

Ch. XXXIII. — a, MoSvtou k.t.X. Cf. note a. on the following ch. 

t 

b. ISvra vpb^ iravlSa Sieiraa-adXexKrav — nailed him alive to a plank. Cf. 
ix. 116, 120. 

Ch. XXXIV. — a. *A/9v8ou, Si/orov. . . .MaSiirov. On all that is men- 

tioned about the bridges, their construction and position, the student should 
not fail to turn to the learned discussion in Rennel, § vi. p. 115, to which 
an admirable map is appended. On the position of these bridges and 
towns, he writes as follows, p. 119 ; — “ There seems to be no question, that 
the bridge of Xerxes, or rather bridges, for there were two, over the Hel- 
lespont, were placed at the narrowest part of the strait, 14 or 15 miles above 
the entrance from the Egean sea, and at no great distance from the old 
castles of the Dardanelles. At this part of the strait stood Sestos, on tlie 
European side ; Abydos, on that of Asia : but not opposite to each other : 
the distance between them was 30 stades, and the strait itself not above a 
mile wide, at the utmost. It seems to be allowed that the site of Sestos is 
marked by the ruins of Zemenic, the first town taken by the Turks when 
they passed over into Europe, under Orkhan, circ. 1356. Abydos is also 
marked by other ruins, not far from the point of Nagara. Again, Maita, 
on the European side, at a few miles from Zemenic, towards the entrance 
of the Dardanelles, and beyond Abydos, appears to be the Madytis of 
Hdtus, vii. 33, where he says that the coast of the Thracian Chersonese is 
rough and woody in that part." 

b. r}p> fihf — scil. understood from iy€<fyvpow. A similar ellipsis 

occurs in vii. 8, § 2, c. 

c. hrrb ard&a — “ The ancients agree, almost universally, in representing 
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the breadth of this strait to be 7 stadia, at the narrowest part. Of the 
modem authorities, M. Toumefort, without giving any positive notices, 
appears to allow it the breadth of a mile. Dr. Pococke only gives it on 
the authority of the ancients, at 7 stadia ; which however implies that he 
admitted it. Gibbon allows no more than 500 paces.” R. p. 120. Lord 
Byron, in a note on his “ Occasional Pieces,” in which he commemorates 
his having performed Leander's feat, says that the actual breadth was 
scarcely one mile, though the time occupied in swimming from one shore 
to the other, was, owing to the rapidity of tlie current, rather more than an 
hour. Mr. Hobhouse, the companion of Lord Bjrron, also considers the 
breadth of the strait to be about a mile. Further information the reader 
will find in Arrowsmith, Eton. Geog. p. 324. 

Ch. XXXV. — a. TpnjKOfftos .... irkTjyki, That this is one of the ex- 
travagant fables that gained credit on the subject among the Greeks, is the 
opinion of Thirlwall, L 1. as well as of L. and B., though the last men- 
tioned commentator, with his usual attachment to our author, is unwilling 
to codsider it entirely without foundation, as being not altogether out of 
character with a Persian despot, (cf. vii. 39, a.) nor unlike what is told of 
Cyrus and the G 3 mdes in i. 102. Thirlwall excellently remarks, ii. p. 
252, that, “ the Greeks in the bridging of the sacred Hellespont saw the 
beginning of a long career of audacious impiety, and gradually trans- 
formed the fastenings with which the passage was finally secured, into 
fetters and scourges, with which the barbarian in his madness had thought 
to chastise the aggression of the rebellious stream.” He adds in a note; 
“the origin of the story is sufficiently explained, as the commentators 
on .®seh. and Her. have remarked, by the lines of the poet ; Pers», 745, 
ed. Diod. 

EXXijcTTrovTov 1 (Bov SouXov iterpimpfunv 
riktruTt piovra, Boovopov poov 6tov. 

h. (TTtyeas — Cf. Juv. x. 192, “ Mitius id sane,” &c., and Plutarch ii. p. 
455, D. crriyevs, a branding iron, or brand, B. 

c. OKS fovTi .... rrorapM, “ Dolosum et salsitm fiuvium Xerxes per 
contemtum vocat Hellespontum.” B. 

Ch. XXXVI. — a. This ch. is translated in Rennel, sect. vi. 122, but 
by no means aceurately ; as it is one of considerable difficulty, the 
inelegance of the following attempt to render it literally, and nearly in the 
order of the words, will, it is to be hoped, be excused. Now they joined, 
or, constructed, the bridges as follows ; connecting together penteconters and 
triremes, at, or, in, the bridge, towards the Euxine, 360 ; and at the other 
(bridge, connecting together) 314: (at the bridge) towards the Pontes, 
transversely placed ; (hut, at the bridge) towards the Hellespont, in the di- 
rection of the stream ; that it ( the stream ) might heep firm, or steady, the 
tension of the ropes, i. e. might keep the ropes regularly and firmly stretched. 
And when they had fastened these together, they let down anchors of great 
size; those of the one (bridge), which was towards the Pontus, because of 
the winds which set in from the inner side, i. e. from the Pontus, and of the 
other bridge which was towards the West and the Mgean, ( the anchors,) 
because of the South and South-East winds. That is, anchors were at- 
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laehed to the Ponttu-side bridge, because of the winds tfiat set in from that 
sea; anchors were attached to the West, or JEgean-side bridge, because of 
the S, and S.E. winds- Now they left an aperture, or, vacant space, for 
the penteconters ; and this in three places ; that he who wished might be 
able to sail in or out of the Pontus with small vessels. And when they 
had done this, they extended cables from the land, stretching them with 
wooden capstans, or windlasses ; not, as before, (cf. vii. 25,) using the two 
kinds of cable separately, i. e. one kind of cable for one bridge, and the 
other for the other bridge, but assigning, or, employing, two cables of white 
flax and four of Byblus for each (bridge ), The thickness and goodness of 
them was the same, but those of flax were heavier, or, more solid, in propor- 
tion ; every cubit's length weighing a talent. And when the strait was thus 
bridged over, sawing the trunks of trees into the same, length as the width of 
the bridge of ships, they laid them in order over the extended cables; and 
when they laid them in order, or, in rows, they bound them together. After 
this they brought brush-wood, and putting it in order ( over the trunks ), 
threw earth over it ; and when they had trodden the earth down hard, they 
made a parapet on either side, that the beasts of burden and the horses might 
not be frightened by looking over at the sea.” Of the difficulty how to un- 
derstand inucapcrlas, transverse, at an angle, obliquely placed, no really sa- 
tisfactory explanation seems to have been given. Bredow and B. join in 
declaring that tlie word can mean nothing but transverse, i. e. at right 
angles with the stream, queer gegen den Strom, while it is almost impossible 
to suppose that ships in such a position, could by any means wliatever have 
been made to resist the pressure of so violent a current as the Hellespont 
on their broadside. The explanation of Rennell, pp. 122 and 1-25, though 
it may not be correct, seems the only one that has anytliing like proba- 
bility tO' recommend it, and as such I beg to present it to the re^er — 
“ Two DISTINCT BRIDGES, each consisting of a line of ships, are intended 
by Hdtus’ description. Now, since the Hellespont, in the neighbourhood 
of Abydos, has a very considerable bend in its course, first running North- 
ward from Abydos to Sestos, and then taking a pretty sharp turn to tlie 
Eastward, may it not have been, that the two lines of ships were disposed 
on difierent sides of the angles just mentioned, by which it might be truly 
said, that the ships in one line presented their heads to Uie Euxine, the 
others their sides, although Uie heads of both were presented to the 
current ? The different numbers in the two lines certainly indicate dif- 
ferent breadths of the strait, and which can only be accounted for, by 
their being at some distance from each other ; for it cannot be supposed 
that the line was obliquely across the strait. The cables extended from^ 
each shore, appear to have been for the sole purpose of supporting the 
bridge-ways. The ships were kept in their places, by anchors placed 
ahead and astern, by the lateral pressure of each other, and by side 
fastenings.’’ 

Ch. XXXVII.— a. o ifXioi euXen-in’ k.t.X. That there was no eclipse 
in the year 480 B.C., is generally agreed upon by a variety of learned 
writers, quoted by Wess. Tliat there was one, however, the year pre- 
ceding, 481 B.C., April 19th, is asserted by M. Pingre, of the Academy, 
whose testimony is adduced by L. It happened therefore, probably, at 
the departure of Xerxes from Susa ; and not from Sardis, for which Hdtus. 
has mistaken it. 
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Ch. XXXVIII. — a. &v ... . Tvxiiy, Domne, gratificatunu 

fie ea, ■. daresne, quod mihi velint continyere ? Schw. 

b. .... brrunt. These words, it is the opinion of L., are 

imitated from Homer, II. i. 18, 19. 

*Y/itv fuv Btm SoTcv, ’OXv/tma btofiar 

'Einnfxrai Ufudfioui ttoXu', 8’ ohco^ ixtirBac. 

Ch. XXXIX.— Heeren, though he does not allude to this story, 
obsenres that “ none of the Persian Kings, with the single exceptimi 
perhaps of Cambjses, appears to have had an innate pronenesa to cruelty.” 
Persians, ch. ii. p. 355. Such a senseless act of cruelty as what is here 
narrated, as well as the putting to death the architects of the bridge, seems 
altogether too much in character with the general notions in the mind of a 
Greek about the character of a Persian despot, to permit of its being re- 
ceived, without some further proof, as authentic ; especially as the act of a 
monarch who is said to have shed tears, when he thought of the common 
lot of all men, and whose predecessor on the throne was anything but a 
senseless tyrant, cf. vi. 30, a., 41, a., considering what an injurious effect 
the possession of power invariably has upon the mind. Instances of 
Xerxes’ magnanimity are referred to in vii. 13G, e. 

Ch. XL. — a. orpaTos wavrouav k.t.X. “ The baggage led the way : it 
was followed by the 1st division of the armed crowd that had been brought 
together from the tributary nations : a motley throng, including many 
strange varieties of complexion, dress, and language, commanded by 
Persian generals, but retaining each tribe its national armour and mode of 
fighting. An interval was then left, (lit. and when the half of the forces 
had passed, i. e. after one half of the forces, there an interval was left, and 
they did not mix with the King’s division,) after which came 1000 picked 
Persian cavalry, followed by, &c. &c.” Thirlwall, in 1. See also Heeren, 
1. 1. p. 439. “ The order of march, so long as the army continued to 
traverse the dominions of the empire, was remarkable ; or rather it might 
almost be called an absence of all order. The men were not arranged ac- 
cording to the nations to which they belonged but formed one vast chaotic 
mass. In the centre was the King among his Persians ; and the baggage 
was sent on before.” 

. h. ipoi Nwaioi rinrot .... ap/jui Aios k.t.X. “ Next, ten sacred horses 
of the Nissan breed were led in gorgeous caparisons, preceding the chariot 
of the Persian Jove, drawn by 8 white horses, the driver following on foot 
Then came the royal chariot, also drawn by Nissan horses, in which 
Xerxes sat in state ; but from time to time he exchanged it for an easier 
carriage, which sheltered him from the sun, and the changes of the 
weather,” Thirlwall, in 1. “ The horses in question,” says R. p, 271, 

“ were those bred in the Nissan pastures in Media ; and which were so 
much famed for size and for beauty and for swiftness, in almost every 
ancient historian and geographer. These pastures are recognized in the 
beautiful country above Mt. Zagros, between Ghilanee and Kermanshdh." 
This opinion is combated by B., who, on the authority of Heeren, Persians, 
ch. i. p. 246, places the Nissan pastures near the ancient city of Ragte in 
Media Major, in the district now called Irak-Ajami, near Teheran. 
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“ Here in the neighbourhood of the city Nysa and thence called Nisaean, 
in the wide tracts of clover pasture, was found the finest breed of horses 
known in Asia, distinguished no less for the beauty of their coats, which 
were of a pure white, than for their remarkable size, speed, and sureness 
of foot.” The same learned commentator, on the sacred chariot of Jove 
among the Persians, referring to Xenoph. Cyrop. viii. 3, § 13, and Curtius, 
iii. 3, § 6, remarks, that the chariot of Jove or the Sun, Mithra, which 
figures in so many of the mythologies of the ancients, Persian, Gk. and 
Roman, (cf. Horace i. Od. 34, 5,) had, doubtless, a symbolic meaning, 
emblematical of the course of the universe and the system of the creation 
regulated by and proceeding on its fixed and immutable laws. By its 
presence in the Persian host, as by the ark among the Israelites, was sig- 
nified the presence of the Deity himself, the Lord of Heaven and Earth, 
and the personification of the Supreme Being, Jove, the Heavens, (cf. L 
131, a., cf. i. 140, a. e.) Als in the old Persian signifying the heacent, 
being the foundation of Ztvs, or, d^eiis, Diespiter, or the lord of the air. 

e. ’Oroi^cd— Probalfiy the same mentioned in iii. 67, seqq., or a near 
relative of his ; a man, no doubt, of high birth, as we may infer from the 
honour of the office, and of the family of the Achaemenidse. B. Cf. iv. 
167, a., i. 125, c. 

Ch. XLI. — «. fUTtK^alveaKf 8i K.r.X. Cf. note b. on the preceding 
chap, and Thirlwall in 1. By the ten thousand chosen men are meant the 
band of the immortals. Cf. vii. 83. 

b. €wt Totat bopaxri .... -xpwrim, they had pomegranates of gold upon 
their spears instead of the lower spikes. On the aavpan-gp and its use, 
cf. i. 52, c. 

Ch. XLII. — a, Sia rov ’Arapvw — Cf. i. 160, b. Antandrus is stated 
by Thucyd. viii. 108, to be an .^olian colony. From the title here given it 
of Pelasgian, it seems probable that the .^olians must have dispossessed 
their predecessors. Cf. v. 26, o. 

Ch. XLIII. — a. tirtkim to pitOpov, Kara to pteO. Cf. ii. 19, b. On 
the assertion, cf. Juv. Sat. x. 177. “ Credimus altos Defecisse amnes^ 

epotaque fiiunina Medo, &c.” 

b. IS TO Ilpid/iou ntpyapLov — into the citadel of Priam. Pergamus, alse 
caUed Pergama, the acropolis of Troy, is often used for the town itself. 
On the locality of the Troy of Homer, whether it be rightly placed by 
Le Chevalier at Bundr-bachi, by Clarke at Kalifatli, by Bryant at Eski 
Stamboul, or elsewhere, has been much and vehemently discussed ; but, 
" notwithstanding many incongruities,” I quote from the Introd. to the Gk 
Classics, p. 171, by the late lamented scholar, H. N. Coleridge, “which 
have been ingeniously pointed out, I cannot doubt that Le Chevalier, 
Morritt, GeU, Hamilton, Leake, and indeed almost all modern travellers, 
are right in thinking that the intended Troad of the Iliad is the district 
which is now conunonly so called ; the plain, that is, eastward of, or within, 
the promontory of Sigaeum, Yenishehr ; although, as to the site of the 
poet^ city of Troy, it seems to me that nothing can be made out.” 
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e. Tjj ’Aft/vatj; .... Wvcrt — “ Palladi Iliacae Alexander quoque Magnus, 
Ilium delatus, sacra fecit, Arriano, i. 11, et Diod. xvii. 18, testibus.” 
Wess. 

d, Tipy{Sa<s TtvKpous. Cfl V. 122, h, 

Ch. XLV. — a. *fls Sc wpa .... iSoKpvat. ■“ Xerxes from a lofty 
throne surveyed the crowded sides and bosom of the Hellespont, and the 
image of a sea-fight a spectacle which Hdtus might well think sufficient 
to have moved him with a touch of human sympathy.” Thirlwall in 1. 
Cf. vii. 39, a. 


Ch. XLVI. — a. rcft'orni . . . . ^ ^wciv , 6 Odyarot .... Kara^vyri 

K.T.X. On the sentiment here expressed, cf. i. 31, Soph. Oed. Col. 1225, 
Sallust. Cat. 50, and Longinus de Sublim. ix. § 7, fiiv Sva-Sou- 

fjiovown iwoKtirau, ki/irjv koucwv o Odvaros. B. 

i. yciJcras k.t.X. .... Tcvcrai semper significat ffustum dare activ4 
notione. Ttva-atrOaiffustare. Valck. Cf. on the sentiment here expressed 
the remarks “ On the Character of the Work of H.” Prolegomena. 

Ch. XLVIII. — a. Aaifiovu dvSpHy, cf. iv. 126, a. 

Ch. XLIX. — a. Xip.tviov wroSc^cW, harbours able to receive a fleet, or 
capacious. Valck. avrliow, a few lines below, contrary, in opposition. 
Cf. i. 174, h. and to irpoato old /cXcTTro/tcvov, advancing continually onwards 
without reflection, progressing further and further without considering the 
distance that you advance, as B. renders it, inscius iu semper ulterius 
protractus, &c., going on blindfold. S. and L. Diet. 

h. tvrrprj$ir]s yap .... -nXgOdipg. Cf. .^Isch. Agam. >1340. to p.hf cv 
irpdcrtrcLV dxopcorov i<f>v Trdtn ^poTOts. Wess. 

c. €t ySouXcuo/icvo^ piv .... 6paxjvs *tg. Cf. Thucyd. ii. 11. y(pi] del 
K.T.k. and vi. 34, to plv Kara<l>povdv k.t.X. Valck. 

Ch. L. — a. fiSfyai 8c ... . oiSapMi. In this sentence B. puts a 
mark of interrogation after to /ScySaiov, and reads ko>s instead of oictuc. Ut 
vero quis, qui mortalis homo est natus, certam veri cognitionem, qualem 
oportest, adipiscatur, hoc equidem unquam fieri posse nego. 

b. KLvSvvovs &vappLirrlovT(<;, perieula subeuntes, running risks. Imitated 
by Thucydides, iv. 85, 95. &c. Valck. Cf. also S. and L. Diet. 

c. peydXa yap .... Karaipitardai, for great achievements -are wont to 
be, or, can only be, accomplished by great dangers. Schw. Lex. Her. for 
•his 2nd interpretation of the word — Sicut dyiva KoOaipfiv interdum sig- 
onificat peragere, feUciter conficere certamen, quam in sententiam etiam ipse 
Herodotus noster, ix. 35, oomposito verbo avyKaiaipittv utitur, sic /xeyoXa 
arpi^para Karaipitiv hoc loco peragere, conficere res magnas sign^cat. 

Cu. LI. — a. ai) Si ... , h’Seiai. Jam tu meum consilium sequere ; 
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ihen accept or admit of my advice. Observe the force of Si, there, in that 
case. See Stephens on the Grk Particles, p. 75. 

b. £s OirfMv . . ^ . l3aXtv — reflect in your mind, consider with yourself : a 
phrase imitated &om Homer; cf. i. 84, e. 

Ch. LII. — a. yvSifia — indicium, documentum. Wessi., a token, ivt 
TovTouri, in their power. Cf. vii. 10, d. 

Ch. lillL. — a. yap . . . . oTrtuSerai — for this which is a common 

good alike to all is forwarded by us, or, for this, which is forwarded by us, 
which we are forwarding, is a common blessing, or good, to all. B. appears 
to take it rather differently, “ Hoc enim, quod omnibus est bonum (ab om- 
nibus quoque) festinari sive studiose quceri debet." 

h. ai n«p. y^v \tXa/xeun. “ This profession of the king,” says Wess. in 
Oxf. Tr., “ bears very great resemblance to the strange opinions of some 
ancient Theolegists, viz., that the angels, at the order of God, decided by 
lot what countries they should protect and preside over.” The opinion of 
tutelary Deities confined to certain countries, whencesoever it came, and we 
find it prevailing at a very early age among the Syrians, cf. 1 Kings xx. 2, 
was known and held among the Greeks ; cf. Thucyd. ii. 74. Theocrit. Id. xvi. 
8.3, and Id. vii. 103, quoted by Valck. ; and it is as a Greek here that our 
author has made Xerxes speak, and not as a Persian. Similar violations 
of the proprieties are to be found here and there in our author ; as in 
the discussion among the conspirators on the relative excellence of the 
three forms of Government, and in iv. 114, when speaking of the habits of 
the Scythian women. 

Ch. LIV. — «. avepeyoy rby rjXxoy k.t.X. Cf. i. 131, a., and refs, there 
given to Heeren, and vii. 40, b . “ He” (Zoroaster, the great reformer of 

the Magian worship) taught his followers that fire was the truest Shechinah 
of the divine presence. That the sun being the perfeetest fire, God had 
there the throne of his glory, and the residence of his divine presence, in a 
more excellent manner than any where else, and next that in the elementary 
fire with us ; and for this reason he ordered them still to direct all their 
worship to God, first towards the Sun, which they called Mithra, and next 
towards their Sacred fires, as being the things in which God chiefly dwelt ; 
and their ordinary way of worship was to do so towards both. For when 
they came before these fires to worship, they always approached them oh 
the West side, that, having their faces towards them and also towards the 
risiog sun at the same time, they might direct their worship towards both. 
And in this posture they always performed every act of their worship. But 
this was not a new institution of Zoroaster’s ; for thus to worship before the 
fire and the sun was the ancient usage ; and according hereto we are to un- 
derstand Ezekiel viii. 16, where, the Prophet being carried in a vision to 
Jerusalem, amongst other impieties had there shown him “ about five and 
twenty men standing between the porch and the altar, with their backs to- 
wards the temple of the Lord, and their faces towards the East, and they 
worshipped the Sun.” The meaning of which is, “ that they had turned 
their backs upon the true worship of God, and had gone over to that of the 
Magiana.” From Prid. Connect, sub. ann. 486. It is further weU worthy 
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of refnark that “ the oriental origin of the god, Apollo or *EL\u>$, is shown 
in his name, for which the Gks so often and vainly sought an etymology in 
their own language. The Cretan form for 'HXios was ’A/St'Aios, i. e. 'AiKwt 
with the digamma inserted. So the Doric *A7reXAcov for 'ATroXXtay, and the 
form Apellinem for Apollinem, cited by Festus. We have here the Asiatic 
root, Bel, Baal or Lord, or Hel, an appellation for the Sun in Semitic lan- 
guages.” Creuzer, Symb. ii. 131, quoted in Anth. Lemp. 

Ch. LV. — a. ot nvpioi K.T.X. “ The ten thousand Immortals, crowned 
with chaplets, led the way." Thirl, in 1. Cf. notes on vii. 31 and 83. 

Ch. LVI. — a. iXiwaxit — Cf. i. 67, j- Sym' irdvras iyOpdmxtvt- Cf. vii. 
20, b., 21, a. 

Ch. LVII. — a. irtpl coriiTu rp^cav. The verb rpixfiv with an ellipsis of 
the accusat. iyStva or Bpofiov signifies to undergo a contest, or, run a risk. 
Cf. viii. 102, d., where the accusative is expressed. Elsewhere, as here, it 
is understood. The word 6wun> in this sentence does not refer to 
but to thus, c/icAXc ’edp^rji airirrm g^iv, ircpl Iwurov, i. e. wept 

iutvTov cnonjpiai rpixpo), Xerxes would return hack to the place 

whence he came, after, orfat, the risk of his own life. Schw. Lex. Cf. viii. 
102, c. and 140, c., ix. 37. 

Ch. LVIII. — a, ra tfuraXiv vprjaxroiv x.r.X. — holding a contrary censrse 
from the land forces. Cf. ix. 26 and 56. Schw. Lex. 

h. iapTn^vir)e Sjtpirp — Thracise erat, Melanem sinum finiens, teste Eu- 
doxo in Schol. Apollon. Rh. i. 922. Wess. See on the march of Xerxes’ 
army the map in R. p. 116, and those published by Vincent, Oxford, on 
the Geography of Herod, and Thucyd. On oua di^ur^dtra. . , .dXA’ hnXi- 
rrovra cf. vii. 43, a. 

Ch. LIX. — a. tcIxos — a fort or castle, as in iv. 121, a., 46, 124, a., vii. 
108. B. On the Hebrus, hod. R. Maritza, cf. iv. 90, a. 

Ch. lx.— o. to irXrjOoe k.t.X. Cf. notes on vii. 184 — 187. alfuurfgv, 
a wall or fence, as in i. 180, b. 

Ch. LXI. — a. 01 8* arparevofievoi, olSe Icrav. “ It is an ingenious and 
probable conjecture of Heeren’s, Persians, p. 88, that the authentic docu- 
ment drawn up by the royal scribes for Xerxes, in which they recorded the 
names, and, most likely, the equipments of the difierent races, was the ori- 
ginal source from which Herodotus drew his minute description of their 
dress and their weapons." Thirlw. in 1. The muster-roll of the army 
would of course fall into the hands of the Gks on the destruction of the 
Persians. " It is inconceivable that the historian of Halicamafflus should 
otherwise have been able to detail, forty years after, all these particulaTS 
■with the exactness of a diplomatist. He himself makes mention of -written 
records which the Persian king commanded his secretaries to draw up of 
the muster of his army (vii. 100), of which (unless all historical probability 
be an illusion) he has preserved a copy." See also p. 441 of the same voL 
(Persians) for a most animated sketch of the principal nations that composed 
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the countless host of Xerxes. On the royal records and scribes of the 
Persians, cf. iii. 140, a., vil. 58, c. They are also alluded to in vii. 100, 
a., viii. 90, e. 

h. Ilf^at (c.T.X. “ We may observe that the Persian fashion, which the 

Persians themselves had borrowed from their old masters the Medes, pre- 
vailed with a few variations among idl the nations between the Tigris and 
the Indus. The bow was the principal weapon. To it was commonly 
added a spear and a short sword or dagger. The tunic, scaly breastplate, 
and loose trowsers, were worn by the Persians, who used a peculiar wicker 
buckler, (yippov,) covered perhaps witli leather, and we should suspect from 
the descriptions given of its use, furnished with a spike for fixing upright 
in the ground. A cap or turban, low or pointed, appears generally to have 
supplied the place of a helmet.” Thirlw. in 1. Cf. also R. p. 292, who 
compares the Persians, in respect of the rest of the host, to the British in 
an Indian sepoy force. The word diraycav, applied to the caps or turbans, 
is well rendered by Schw. B. and Wess., as loose or flat, pileos non com- 
paclos, non rigentes, hanging down probably in front, of a loose texture ; and 
not erect, as, from the Schol. on Aristoph. Av. 487. we learn that the king 
alone wore his. The word is derived by B. either from airb and dyiu, 
frango, or from a, intens. and ir^yw/u. See further on the Persians the re- 
ference given in the Index on the word. 

Ch. LXII. — a. M^i Se k.t.X. “ It is well known that there were tuo 
countries of the name of Media, at the time of the Macedonian conquest ; 
and they were called the greater and the lesser. We may conclude that 
Hdtus meant by Media the greater Media only ; which answers to the 
modem division of Al Jebal or Irdk-Agami, and that by the Greeks of his 
time, the name Median was applied generally to the united empire of Medes 
and Persians, as having from habit been applied to the power which held 
the sovereignty of Asia.” R. pp. 270, 272. Cf. also the excellent article 
in the Class. Diet, on the word Medi, which some derive, see Oxfd. Chron. 
Tables, p. 5, from Madai, S. of Japhet. See also Heeren, Persians, ch. i. 
p. 246, seqq. 

b. Kura-ioi — Cf. iii. 91, g., and Heeren, ch. i. p. 241 ; and on the Hyrca- 
nians, ui. 92, c. 


Ch. LXIII. — a. ’Axnrvpioi 8< k.t.X. Cf. i. 102, b., and on Siiptoi note 
on i. 72, a. 

b. pmoaXa. . . .^pi/Kov. “ They had also large clubs pointed with, or, 
rather, studded with knots of iron, and linen cuirasses ; vests perhaps 
quilted with cotton, or some such substance, to resist the ordinary cut of a 
sabre — war jackets. These are at present worn by the soldiery, in the ser- 
vice of the petty princes of India.” R. p. 266. 

Ch. LXIV. — a, Bdicrptot 8* — Cf. iii. 92, d. On the Sacae, cf. iii. 93, 
d. and R. p. 301. “ They were a very distinguished nation both by land 

and sea ; where they fought as marines, vii. 96. They did also good ser- 
vice at Marathon, vi. 113, and at Platsea, ix. 71.” “ They were singular 
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in the use of the hatchet.” Thirlw. trayapit, This word others render a 
battle-axe, or double-headed axe, or bill-hook. 

b. Trdvrai to vs 'S.KvOai. . . .Souc. Cf. Rennell, p. 215, and iii. 93, d., vii. 
9, b. 

Ch. LXV. — a. TvStoi — Cf. iii. 98, a. " The cotton dress of the In- 
dians,” Rennell, p. 305, thinks, “ may perhaps hare been quilted, like 
those of the Phoenicians and Assyrians, who are said to have had linen 
cuirasses.” The cotton tree is described in iii. 106, c. and reference. 

Cr. LXVI. — a. "Apioi — the region of Herat. Cf. iii. 93, e., as also on 
the Parthians, the Sogdians, the modem Soghd, or Sarmacand, &c. &c. On 
the Gandarians and Dadicac, iii. 91,/. on the 7th Satrapy. 

Ch. LXVII. — a. KoioTrioi — Cf. note on iii. 92, c. Of the 11th satrapy 
of Darius we find only the Caspians in the army of Xerxes, and of them 
there were both cavalry and infantry ; cf. vii. 86. The infantry wore vests 
of skins, and had bows of reeds, probably bamboos, and scimetars. In 
effect, they resembled the Bactrians and Arians, their neighbours, c. 86, 
and there was a general resemblance in the armour of the Bactrians, Cas- 
pians, Parthians, Chorasmians, Sogdians, Gandarians and Dadicae, so that 
all the nations situated to the East and North of Media, had so many points 
of resemblance as to show they had a common origin ; that is, doubtless, 
from Scythia ; and this is shown also from passages in Strabo and Pliny. 
R. p. 275. 

b. Sopdyyoi — Cf. iii. 93, b. “ The habits of different and splendid 
colours, the buskins reaching to their knees, these particulars characterize 
a civilized, rich and industrious people.” R. p. 289. On the Pactyes cf. 
also iii. 93, a. 

Ch. LXVIII. — a. Ovrioi k.t.X. The Utii and Myci belonged to the 
14th Satrapy, iii. 93, that is to say, the modem Sigistan and Carmania. 
The Utii are probably the Uxii, near the Bactearis on the S.W., and the 
Myci may be regarded as their neighbours. On the Paricanii, the people 
of Gedrovia, hod. Kedge or Makran, cf. note on iii. 94, a. 

Ch. LXIX. — a. 'Apdfitm. . . .AWloim — “ The Ethiopians above Eg3rpt, 
the negroes of Nubia, with their bodies painted half white, half vermilion, 
and partly covered with the skins of lions or leopards, their bows of palm 
wood four cubits long, and small arrows in which a sharp stone supplied 
the place of steel, their spears pointed with the horn of the antelope, and 
their knotty clubs — were among the most prominent features in the motley 
host.” Thirlw. in 1. “ The Arabians were probably Idiunasans and Na- 

bathreans, and not of Arabia Felix cf. iii. 88, b. There were of these 
cavalry as well as infantry : the former had many camels or dromedaries 
among them, vii. 87. Their dresses were long flowing vests, or plaids, 
their bows were long and flexible ; or, capable of being drawn either way. 
R. p. 255. 

b. 'ApTvoTiMrtjt — Cf. iii. 88, c. 
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c, tSv vtt. AlyvTTTou— No Eg 3 ^tian troops (among the land forces,' 
that is ; cf. vii. 89) are mentioned ; perhaps the late rebellion might render 
it unsafe to arm them.” Thirlw. in I, 

Ch. LXX. — a. Ol Si drr dvar, AWLorre^ k.t.X. “ They, the Eg)^ 
tian Ethiopians, met in the camp of Xerxes with another race, whom Hdtus 
calls Eastern Ethiopians, a dark but straight-haired people, neighbours of 
the Indians, and resembling them in their armour, except that for a helmet 
they wore the skin of a horse’s head, with the ears erect and the mane 
flowing down their backs,” Thirl, in /. “ As these Ethiopians can only 

be looked for in the S.E. angle of Persia towards India, we may regard 
them as the people of Makran, Haur, the Oritae of Alex, and Nearchus, 
and other provinces in that quarter.” R. p. 303. The subject is dis- 
cussed in Heeren, Ethiopians, ch. i. p. 295, seqq. 305. “A considerable 
tract of Asia was occupied by an Ethiopian race ; and as India was often 
made to comprise Southern Africa, so, in like manner, Ethiopia is fre- 
quently made to include Southern India.” 

h. Si^X yap K,r.X. On this B. refers to Odyss. i. 23. 

“ AWCoire^f TOi 8i)(j9d Sc Soiarai, fo^arot dvSpwv, 
ol fiiv Svo-ofiivov ‘YTTcptovo?, ol S* dviovTov.” 

On which see the excellent Article in the Class. Diet, and cf. the remarks’ 
in ii. 55, a, 

Ch. LXXI. — a. AtJSvcs — “ The inhabitants of certain tracts of Libya, 
extending from Egypt, westward, along the coast of the Mediterranean, to 
the utmost limits of Cyrenaica. They were dressed in skins, and had the 
points of their wooden spears hardened in the fire ; in point of weapons^ 
the most contemptibly furnished of any throughout the whole army.” R* 
pp. 25 1—255. Cf. also iii. 97, 5. 

% 

Ch. LXXII. — a. IIa<^Xayov€s — Part of the 3rd Satrapy ; cf. iii. 90^ 
and R. p. 237, 8. ** The Paphlagonians, with their neighbours the 

Mariandynians, the Phrygians, and Syrians, by which are meant Cappa- 
docians, wore helmets of net-work, with buskins, &c. &c.” Whether the 
helmets of the Paphlagonians were of brass net work, cf. vii. 63, or of 
twisted leather appears uncertain. On the Ligyes, Matieni, Mariandyni,, 
cf. notes on iii. 90, 94, v. 52, and on the Syrians, i. 72, a. 

Ch. LXXIII. — a. Opvycs k.t.X. Cf. R. p. 238, and vi. 45, a» Om 
the real origin of the Armenians, whose name many suppose to be derived 
from Aram, see the art. in Class. Diet. Cf. also v. 52, c. d, e, 

Ch. LXXIV. — o. AvSoX ^, . .Mvo-oi — Cf. i. 28, 5., i. 93, a., and R. p.^ 
235. On the 2nd Satrapy cf. iii. 90, 5. 

Ch. LXXV.' — a. ®prjiK€q — Cf. note on i. 28, 5. and Heeren as there re- 
ferred to, and R. p. 238, 9. 

Ch. LXXVI. — a Wess., B., and apparently, Gaisf., are agreed 

that the name of the nation that should stand at the beginning of this chapt.> 
has been lost out of the text and this, from the oracle of Mars that is' 
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mentioned as being among them, and from their being neighbours of the 
last-mentioned people, Wess. conjectures with great reason to be that of the 
Chalybes. Cf. i. 28, b. “ They occupied a mountainous district in the 
neighbourhood of the Henioclia in the E. of Cappadocia ; they were cele- 
brated as early as the Homeric poems for their ^ver mines, worked in the 
time of Xenophon, though then producing nothing but iron ; and were at 
that time subject to their more powerful neighbours, the Mosyneeci, one of 
the wildest and most unciviliaed nations of Asia.” H. Persians, ch. i. p. 
119. 

b. K«tTeiXtx«ro — “ In the 3rd pers. plur. perf. and p. perf. the lonians 
and Dorians change the v before nu and ro into a, in which case the original 
aspirated consonant again enters before the a, e. g. rtOd^rax from rtOoft- 
fuu, ddirrti), for rtOaftnivoi. tltri. vi. 103. KarctX/x<^rofor KareiA4.y/io«ii}(rai', 
vii. 76. tiXt^To, vii. 90. hrivi-yaTo for octrayfiAot ^av from <rdrno, viL 
86. drro3€S«;(unu for diroStSrty/icrat curf, ii. 43. iffrdXaro from irrAAu 
for iaraXfitvoi rjaav, vii. 89. Instead of the aspirate the lene remains ia 
aTTiKarai and dirtKOTO. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 204. 6. 

Ch. LXXVII. — a. 8c k.t.X. “ The Cabalian Meonians, or 

Lysonians, are found in Ptolemy under the name of Lycaones, between 
Caria and Pisidia. The Cabalians therefore should be regarded as Meo- 
nians or Lydians, like the Mysians. They formed a part of the same 
command with the Milyans, their neighbours, who, notwithstanding, be- 
longed to a different Satrapy, as they were considered as part of Lycia, cf. 
Heeren, Persians, ch. i. p. 112 ; for the arrangement of the Satrapies of 
Darius and the military commanders of his son Xerxes, are to be considered 
as perfectly distinct.” R. p. 237. 

b. ivoTopiriaro, Ion. for ivtiropTrqvro, they wore garments htckled over 
the shoulders. S. and L. Diet. 3rd pers. plur. p. p. passive from fp.mp- 
TToci). The long vowel or dipthong g and ti usually changed into the short. 
So (KfKoafUaro, ix. 131. bpfUaro, ii. 218, viii. 25. diroKcaXcaro, ix. 50, 
for diroKCK\cii^ from dTroxAcuo. ouctarai for tpKrfrrcu, eiptarai, vii. 8, for 
etpr/vToi, Matth. Gr. Gr. 1. 1. 

Ch. LXXVIII. — a. Moo^oi 8c The tribes mentioned in thisch. 

formed, with the Mardi, the 19th Satrapy: cf. iii. 94, c. On the Mardi, 
who do not appear to have joined in the armament, see Heeren, Persians, 
ch. i. p. 252. 

Ch. LXXIX. — a. Mopes (c.t.X. “ The Mares, probably, one of the 

tribes of the Caucasus, perhaps the same as the Mardi of iii. 94, c.” H. 
Persians, ch. i. p. 252. The Saspires in the £. of Armenia; the Alarodii 
on the borders of the last two. Cf. iii. 94, b, R. p. 278. 

Ch. LXXX. — a. Td 8c vt}<r. lOvea — Cf. iii. 93, b, the Red Sea, i. e. the 
Persian Gulf. On the Anaspasti, the transplanted, cf. ii. 104, a. 

Ch. LXXXI. — a. yiXiApyai k.t.X. R. “In a nation of conquerors 
every individual is expected to be a soldier ; and among the Persians all, 
especially those in possession of lands, were required to be able to serve on 
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horseback. This necessitated an internal constitution of the whole empire, 
having for its object the military equipment of the population ; and die ar- 
rangement adopted has been usually the same in all Asiatic nations, and is 
the simplest possible. A decimal system runs through the whole empire, 
and serves at the same time to mark the rank of the commander. The 
common people are divided into bodies of ten, having a captain of that 
number, after whom come the commanders of hundreds, thousands and 
tens of thousands. Officers of a higher rank are not apportioned to parti- 
cular bodies of men, but form the general staff. This has been equally the 
case among the Mongols and the Persians ; and this simple arrangement 
made it possible for both races to assemble large armies with incredible ra- 
pidity.” Heeren, Persians, ch. ii. p. 435. Cf. also 893, 394, 436. 

b. fipiarai — Cf. vii. 77, i. 

Ch. LXXXII. — a. On the relationship of the generals here mentioned 
to the Royal Family, cf. iv. 167, a. 

Ch. LXXXIII. — a, fiAipunv. “ The 10,000 Persian infantry, the flower 
of the whole army, who were called the Immortals, because their number 
was kept constantly full.” Thirlw. 1. 1. The Immortals, with the corps 
of Persian cavalry, of whom again 1000 of each, cf. vii. 40, a, appear to 
have been more especially selected as his picked body-guards, were in at- 
tendance on the person of the king and formed part of his retinue. Besides 
the Persians, the household troops consisted of cavalry corps, 10,000 in 
each, of Medes, Armenians, Hyrcanians, Cadurians and Sacae. The Im- 
mortals, as well as the cavalry corps of the Persians, were no doubt all 
taken from the ruling tribe or horde, the Pasargadse. See Heeren, Per- 
sians, ch. ii. 393, 395. 

ft. oAAof avrip ipaipTjTO — had been chosen, i. e. had been already selected 
forthwith to succeed to the vacancy, even before it teas made, 

c. Koa-futv St... .TUpaui — “ The Persians were the core of the land and 
sea force ; and the 24,000 men who guarded the royal person were the 
flower of the whole nation.” Thirlw. in 1. 

d. appMpa$ai — covered chariots. Cf. vii. 41, b. 

Ch. LXXXIV. — a. \aXK rroiypara. — ornaments, or, pieces of worlc- 

manship on their head forged of iron or brass. By these is probably in- 
tended some species of helmet, or its decoration, or crest. Wess. 

Ch. LXXXV. — a. Saydpriot — “ Wild races of huntsmen, who caught 
their enemies, like animals of the chace, in leathern lassos.” H. 1. 1. p. 
442. On the geographical position of this tribe cf. iii. 93, b., also R. 

p. 287. 


Cii. LXXXVI. — a. M^i — Cf. vii. 62, a., 83, a., and Heeren, 1. 1. 
p. 442, and on the Cissians, iii. 91, g. *IvSoi St k.t.X. “ But the mass of 
the cavalry was swelled by the dromedaries of the Arabians, and by 
chariots from the interior of Africa and from the borders of India in which 
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the Indians yoked not only horses but wild asses.” Cf. also vii. 65, a. 
On the Bactrians, ii. 92, d., Caspians, vii. 67, a., Libyes, vii. 71, a. 

b. KooTTcipoi — probably the same as the Casii or Caspii, people of 
Kashgur, iii. 93, d. On the Arabians, cf. vii. 69, o., and i. 80, c. On 
the Paricanii, vii. 68, a. 

Ch. LXXXVII. — a. art yap rwy anniy k.t.X. On this vulgar error, cf. 
i. 80, c. iirtTtTaj(aTO. Cf. vii. 76, b. 

Ch. LXXXVIII. — a. cnifujt. avtOtXrfTov, i. e. in tristem incidit ca- 
lamitalem, met with an unwelcome accident. Cf. i. 32, multa nobis 
eveniunt in vita ra fig ns i. e. avt6tX.j}Ta gravia, vel tristia. Cf. vii. 
133, a. Valck. 

b. Kor &p\ai — omnino, jtrorsus, altogether, exactly, as he bade them, viL 
148, 220, 223, viii. 3, 94, ubi tamen avruca aar apx. reddere malim statim 
ab initio, aeque atque ix. 22, 66, 103. B. And in this passage too it might 
perhaps be as well to consider kut opx^s simply as expletive of airtKa, 
immediately ; like the Latin expression “primo statim ” — and immediately 
on the instant they treated the horse as he bade them. 

Ch. LXXXIX. — a. ru>v 8c rpiyp. api6p.. k.t.X. In reckoning the Per- 
sian fleet at 1207 vessels, our author agrees with .£schyl. Persae, 340 
seqq. By Diod. Sic. xL 3, they are computed at 1200. C£ Thirlw. ii. 

c. 15, p. 256. 

b. ^olviKti fikv K.T.X. Phoenicia, Syrian Palesdne and Cyprus composed 
the 5th Satrapy ; cf. iii. 91, b. and refs, there given. “ The aid furnished 
by this Satrapy to Xerxes was composed entirely of ships, and consisted of 
the averaging force of 450 triremes ; 300 of which, were from the Con- 
tinent, 1 50 from the island of Cyprus. This was more than ^ of the 
whole fleet of triremes ; and more than double the quota furnished by 
Egypt. But then it was .the combined force of Phoenicia, Palestine, and 
Cyprus I the boasted fleets of Tyre, Sidon, Aradus, and the numerous forts 
of Syria from Egypt to Cilicia. R. p. 250. On the two senses in which 
our author applies the term Syria, 1st, as the same with, or part of, Assyria, 
and 2ndly, as expressing Sjrria, properly so called, with Syria of Palestkie, 
i. e. Palestine, and Phoenicia, c£ i. 72, a., and Heeren, as there referred 
to, and 102, ii. 106, a., and R. pp. 243 and 263. Prideaux, k should be 
observed, on the testimony of Josephus, con. Apion. i., considers it certaia 
that a band of Jews was also in the army of Xerxes, and that the Solyma 
mentioned in the passage of Chanius, there quoted, is Jerusalem. Connect. 
am. 480. 

c. ovToi 8c ol <l>oiv. TorraX. oUtov k.t.X. This account of the original 
•settlements of the Phoenicians, is held by Wess., who considers Philistines, 
Palaestini, and Phoenicians, as different names of the same people, to be a 
correct one. Heeren also seems to countenance the idea. See his Phce- 
nicians, p. 7, seqq. 

d. Kpdv. xgXema, plaited, or woven helmets, that is, as Hesychius ii. 
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p. 338, explains it, helmets of woven bulrushes, or of some other species 
of rush, reed, or flexible twig. B. 

e. eoToXa&xTo, Ion. for t<rraA/[xtvoi ^av frOln oTtKKtLv, an extraordinary 
formation. Schw. The text is probably corrupt, and we should read 
eoToX/SoTo i. e. toroXio/itVot g<rav from arroXi^tiv, or else eoraXaro, Valck. 
Cf. vii. 76, b. 

Ch. XC. — a. tlXi^aro — Ion. pro elXiypevoi rjcrav ab ctAuro’eiv. Schw. 
Lex. C£ vii. 76, b. On Cyprus, cf. ii. 182, c. 

Ch. XCII. — a, Avkioi Se k.t.X. Cf. i. 173, a., and the article on 
Lycia in the Class. Diet. 

Ch. XCIII. — a. Kapet , . . . eipgrai. Cf. i. 141, i. On the Dorians of 
Asia, cf. i. 144, a. 

Ch. XCIV. — a. ’lu)v« (KaA....IIeX. AiytoXtts. Cf. i. 145, a., 148, 
a. Pelasgia was the ancient name of all the Peloponnesus. Eurip. Iph. 
in Aul. 1498, ed. Dird. Cf. Hermann Pol. Antiq. § 96, 5. The mari- 
time region along the shores of the Corinthian gulf was called ^gialea. 
Wess. B. 

Ch. XCV. — a. Ni/o-uorai Si, The Ionic islanders here spoken of were 
neither Chians nor Samians ; for the inhabitants of these two islands belonged 
to the confederation of the xii. States, wliich assembled at the Panionium, 
cf. i. 142, b., 148, 1., in which these islanders had no share. So also 
Diod. Sic., xi. 3, says “ The lonians with the Chians and Samians fur- 
nished 100 ships — and the islanders 50;” thus distinguishing, like our 
author, between the two. What islanders, however, are here to be under- 
stood, we learn from what follows in Diodorus, viz. “ that the King had 
collected in his expedition the forces of all the islands between the Cyaneae 
and the promontories of Triopium and Sunium ; that is, the Ionic islands 
colonized from Athens ; cf. viii. 43, 48, Thucyd, vii. 67. These were 
Cea, Naxos, Siphnus, Seriphus, Andros, and Tenos. Valck. Cf. also 
Hermann, P. A. § 86. On the Ionian Dodecapolis, cf. i. 142, b., on the 
.^olic, k 149, a. 

b. 'TUXXrjinrovrLoi — Cf. vi. 33, a. nXipf ’A^uSt^wv — C f. also on the 
subjugation of these towns, v. 117. Kara their place. Cf. 

iv. 135, b. 

Cu. XCVI.. — a. ’EirtySarraov k.t.X. — “The fleet consisted of 1207 

ships of war, and besides native crews, each was manned with 30 marines, 
Persians, or Medes, or Sacians. Thirlw. in 1. On the number of the 
Hpibatae, milites classiarii, marines, in Grk vessels, cf. vi. 12, c. 

b. rStv iyii ). . . .irapapLipvrjpuu, of which I make no mention ; for I am 
not, as to the matter of my history, forced to do so. Cf. vii. 9, c., and 
vii. 139, a. 

Ch. XCVII. — a. Hjoiy^ocnn;? — Not the same as the Prexaspes of iii. 
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30, 62. On Megabaaus, cf. iv. 143. On Achaemenet, notes on iii. 12, 
88. B. On the relationship of these generals to the Royal House, c£ 
iv. 167, a. 

b. Kipieevpoi, A species of thoti and light veuel ; the invention either of 
the Cyprians, Plin. H. N. vii. 57, or the Corcyreans ; Suidaa ii. p. 300. 
B. On the long transports, cf. i. 2, b. 

Ch. XCVIII. — a. ’ApoSws-wa native of Aradns ; or perhaps the King 
of Aradus may be intended, though that would properly require the article. 
Cf. i. 2, d. It was a Phoenician city and sto<^ in a small island of the 
same name, hod. Recad, It was the Arvath of the Hebrews, the Nth. 
frontier city of the Phoenicians, and with Tyre and Sidon formed their 3 
most important towns ; they held their general congress at Tripolis, a little 
to the South, alike their eonunon colony and their plane for common as- 
sembly. See the very interesting ch. i. of lleeren’s Phosnicians — “ Even 
imder the dominion of the Persians, the royal dignity was preserved; 
though the monarchs were now only as arbitrary princes, obliged to furnish 
meoey and ships to the Persians, and to attend them when required, in 
their sailitary expeditions. The Kinga of Tyre appear in this in the 
Persian exp^tion, viii. 67, and even as late as the overthrow of Persia 
and the capture of Tyre by Alexander. As Tyre had its proper Kings, so 
also had the other Phoenician cities, Sidon, Headus, and Byblus, and here 
are mentioned even as late as the Macedonian Conquest." See also 
particularly p. 60' — 63 on their hostility to Greeee. On the name Sycn- 
nesis, cf. i. 74, 5,, and iii. 90, d. On Gorgus, whose younger brother was 
Onesilus, who revolted from the Persians, v. 104, 

Cu. XCIX.— a. ' h.firtfutrir)v-~Ct. i. a., and Dahlmann as there referred 
to. Her son was, either, as Wess. thinks, Lygdamia, or according to 
Sindus, ii. p. 76, site was succeeded by Pisindelis, who was her son ; while 
Lygdamis, who succeeded kina, was her grandson. The latter is the 
opinion of Dahlmann, p. 6. Halicamaasua. C£ i. a., and re&. 

6. K«W K.T.X. The Coans, Calydniana, and Nisyrians are also men- 
tioned in. CQqjunctian by Homer 11. ii. 675, 

01 8’ opa Nurupov t fX\ov — 

Koi Kwy, EvpvTTvXoio iroXxv, vrjooJK rt KoXv8vav. Schw. 

Cos, hod. Stanchio, and Nisyros, hod. Nisari, belong to the Sporades. 
Calydna, B. follows D’Anville in supposing to be a group, perhaps only 
two in number, of small rocky islands near Tenedos. Cf. D ahlmann , 
1. I, p. 4. 

c. «oir k.t.A. Cf, i. 144, and notes. 

Ch. C. — a, Sc On thn review and the muster-rod then 

compwsed, cf. vii. 61, a. “ After this review the King went on board a 
Sidonian vessel, where a golden tent had been prepared foe him, to inspect 
the fleet, and caused ite divisions and numbers to be registered.” Thirlw. 
in 1. Cf. vii. 61, a. On the perfection of the Sidonians and Tyrians in 
naval matters, cf. Heeren, Phoenicians, cb. 3, throughout. 
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i. &m<ix*voir . , , . /Mni»n}£dv^ theif lag o( itncAor, cf. vi. 116, having, all of 
them, turned the proivs or kea^ of their vestels towards the land, forming 
one close or continuous front. The word fienair. is rendered by some with 
prows, or beaks, presented, Schw., however, gives continud cequatd 
fronts, and Ooeller on Thuoyd. ii. 90, junctit froulibus, comparing Yirg. 
jEn. V. 158. 

Cii. Cl. — «. Aiyapi / rov— Cf. vi. 70, <eqq., vii. 3, also vi. 80, a. 

h, ipOpios, Cf. vi. 83, b, rh isrb an, what oomes from you, to odv, 
your opinion, Matth. Gr. Or. § 578. Cf. ix. 7, d. 

Ch. cii. — a, imti&ii 5X176. xpV’raaB, x.t.X. The explanation of Valck. 
which understands Xc^ before ra and X«^v before pi} ^reuS. seems unne> 
cessary : the construction appears to be eirtiSg kcX. pt XP^- ’wdvrm iXrfO. 
hJyovra (i. e. pt Xiyovra) ravra, ra (used Ion. for &) pg, , , , dXio-rrcu. 

Since you bid me positively to follow the truth, by saying that which / shall 
never afterward be convicted of having falsified to you. In the use of nt 
Demaratus appears to allude to, or rather to intend himself to be understood. 

b, iptri ). . . .hrxypov, virtue has been acquired at an ally, achieved, at, oh* 
tained, by the study of the liberal arts, or rather, by prudence, practical 
wisdom, according to B., and by the stern force of law. Cf, Schw. Lex, 

This dictum, B. conceives to be put by our author into the mouth of De> 
maratus, from the prevalence of discussion on such subjects in the schools 
of Greece. The pnuses here given to the Dorians also, sufficiently reihte, 
he adds, the idea entertained by some that Hdtns was in the habit of de.> 
tracting from the merits of the Spartans, owing to a spirit of partiality 
which is visible in his work towards the Athenians. This ch. is referred 
to by Miiller, Dor. ii. p. 265. The military system, &c. of the Spartans^ 

“ in every action in the open field up to the battle of Leuctra, Sparta had 
nearly a certainty of success, since the consciousness of skill in the use of 
arms was added to the national feeling of the Doric race that victory was 
not a matter of doubt.” On the impartiality of Herod., cf. Dahlmann, 
viii. 1., particularly p. 132. 

c. Ifi, . . .ra ah q>povheaii—are of the same mind as you, that is, join 
your side or party, come over to you. Cf. ix. 99, b,, ii. 162, a, &c. 

Ch. CHI. — a. iirtl iSu k.t.X. since come, let me see, what it in 
every degree likely, or, what is in any way probable, Cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. 

§ 516. B. 

b, avapivoi. . , .l\eu9tpov, in libertatem demisti, arbitrio suo permitsl, 
free to act as they please, uncompelled, 

Ch. civ. — a, ra uaryK, Siropr. what belongs, or, appertains, to the 
Spartans, or, what is befitting to, or, the duty of the Spartans, 80 B. ap- 
pears to take the expression. He quotes, but does not approve, the trans- 
lation of Lange, wie es mit den Spartiaten steht, 

b, ra vvv toSc — at this very time. The neuter of the demonstrative pro- 
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nouns ovros and 38c is also used with adverbs of time and place for more 
exact definition. So auroii Tp8c is used with definitions of place, ix. 11. 
Matth. Gr. Gr. § 470, 8. 

c. yipta — Cf. notes on i. 59, and vi. 56, on the privileges of the Spartan 
Kings. 

d. piov Tc /cot, . . ,8 c'8<i)kc. Cf. vi. 70, According to Xenoph. Hell, 
iii. 1, § 6, quoted by L., the towns of Pergamus, Teuthrania, and Halisama 
were given to Deniaratus by Darius ; where his posterity lived as late as 
Olymp. xcv., 400 B.C., when Eurysthenes and Procles his descendants 
joined Thimbron. B. On the humanity of the Persian monarchs, cf. vi. 
30, <z., and on the custom of endowing exiled princes with lands and re- 
venues of cities, vi. 41, a., and Thucyd. i. 138, and vi. 59, on the treatment 
of Themistocles and llippias. 

e. oXecv 5J. . . .aTTovTiov. On the truth of this remark, as applicable to 
the Dorian tactics, cf. Muller, Dor. p. 246—249. Bk. iii. c. 12, with the 
whole of which ch., perliaps the most spiritedly written of any in that 
learned work, the student would do well to make himself thoroughly ac- 
quainted. After dilating on “ the method of attack, in closed lines with 
extended lances” — and “ the chief point being to keep the whole body of 
men in compact order, both in rapid advance and in pretended flight,” 
Muller concludes with a noble picture of the Spartan advance — “Every 
man put on a crown when the band of flute-players gave the signal for 
attack ; all the shields of the line glittered with their high pohsh, and 
mingled their splendour with the dark red of the purple mantles, which 
were meant both to adorn the combatant, and to conceal the blood of the 
wounded ; to fall well and decorously being an incentive the more to the 
most heroic valour.” 

/. lirarri. . , .8f(rrr6rri<s, o vopjK k.t.X. The sentiment often occurs in 
Thucydides. See particularly the speech of Archidamus, i. 84 ; and read 
Muller, Dor. ii. p. 406, seqq. Bk. iv. c. 9. 

ff. o 8« vopoi .... avuyyti .... l-rnKpaTiw ^ flTroWiKr^ai, scil. avwrywv, 
“which must be supplied, contrary to the preceding ovk itov." The con- 
ciseness of expression in this sentence is thus explained by Matth. Gr. Gr. 
§ 634, 3. avwyitiv, however, appears more naturally, perhaps, to be under- 
stood from the preceding avoryti. 

Ch. CV. — a. iv t< 3 Aop. tovtui — in the aforesaid Doriscus : tlie tout» 
being added to signify that he has already spoken of it, referring the 
reader back to c. 59, where he commenced his digression. Schw. 

Ch. CVI. — a, Swpa wc/iTrecnct, cf. iii. 84, a. and refs., vi. 41, a. 

h. ooTot <ov. . . .TTtiprprapivmv. The gallant defence of Doriscus, here al- 
luded to, by Mascamcs, as well as the loss of Eion and all the other 
strongholds in Thrace and the Hellespont, are events, the reader will ob- 
serve, that date after the conclusion of our author’s narrative and the siege 
of Sestos. ' Cf. also i. 130, 5., ii. 156, iii. 15, c. 
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Cn. evil. — a. ’BSyrp, Ss Iw. nroXtop. k.t.X. The taking of Eion by 
Cimon is generally dated in 476 B.C., during the reign of Xerxes ; it is 
more probable, however, that it was during the reign of Artaxerxes, his 
successor, 471 B.C. According to Dahlmann, p. 28, it took place 470 
B.C. This town was called “ Eion on the Strymon,” to distinguish it from 
“Eion by Thrace,” a Mendaean colony. Cf. Thucyd. i. 98, and Dr. 
Arnold’s note. 

Cn. CVIII. — a, Si k.t.X. “ From Doriscus the army pursued 

its march along the coast, accompanied by the fleet, through a region which 
had been already subdued in the expeditions of Megabazus and Mardonius. 
Cf. V. 12, 15, vi. 43, seqq. As it advanced it still swelled its numbers by 
taking in reinforcements from the Thracian hordes, through which it 
passed,” &c. Thirlw. in 1. Cf. i. 171, a. 

b. ’SfiLfioO. Tet'xca, the castles, or rather, fortified towns of Samothrace, 
Cf. vii. 59, a. The Mesembria, hod. Misevria, or, Missivri, here men- 
tioned, must not be confounded, Wess. cautions the reader, with the Me- 
sambria of iv. 93, vi. 33, on the Euxine. 

c. AiWos. . . .hriXiire. Cf. vii. 43, a. 

Cn. CIX. — a. Mofxovciav, hod. the village of Marogna : of Dicma some 
ruins, perhaps, still exist, but without a modem name. On Abdera cf. i. 
1G8, a. Ismarus, from which tlie lake took its name, is mentioned in Odyss. 
ix. 40, as taken by Ulysses. 

h. Ntorov, The boundary of Thrace and Macedon ; hod. the Mesto, or 
Kara- Sou, which B. germanizes into Schwarzach, the black-river. The 
Trauus may possibly he alluded to in v. 3, b., but it appears to be as little 
known with certainty as the Compsatus and the city Pistyrus. 

Cn. CX. — a. 'EO. Si @fnjtK<i)v K.T.X. Cf. notes on v. 3, and Arrow- 
smith’s Eton Geogr. Thracia, particularly p. 322 and 333. On the £do- 
nians, v. 11,5. 

b. ot Si oXX. TrdvT ttirovTo, Cf. vii. 108, a. and reference in i. 171, 

a. to Heeren, Persians, ch. ii. p. 438. 

Cir. CXI. — a, EtjO'O'ol. . . . iroiKtXoSrtpov. now among the Satree, the Bessi 
are the priests of the temple ; or, as some render it, act as interpreters of 
the oracles in the temple ; and there is a priestess who utters the oracular 
answers, as in Delphi, and not more ambiguously ; that is, the oracles, as in 
Delphi, are uttered by a priestess, and are not at all more ambiguous than 
those given there. B. and Sch. The territory of the Bessi lay between Mt. 
Rhodope and the North part of the Ilebrus, on the banks of the Nestus. 
On the Worship of Bacchus, see the extract from the Anti-Symbolik of 
Voss in the Article Bacchus, Class. Diet. 

Ch. CXII. — a. ri/v flpgpcvrjv, scil. xStpavs. ygv. B. rti\ta — cf. vii. 108, b. 

b, Ilup<in'. The Thracian Pieres, who were settled to the E. of tlie 
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Str 3 rmoa, oHginallj came, it appeara, from Macedonia. Sucb it the opinion 
of Gatterer and Mannert, quoted by B. See aUo Arrowsmith, Eton. 
Oeogr. p. 334. Mu Pangneus, ef. t. 16, a. 

Cr. CXIII. — a. IlauTat, Cfl t. IS, a. avr. ' k.yyiirtjp>f the AnghitUh 
See Arro w mith, E. Gcog. p. 334. 

b. is Toy ot fiayoi. , . .XtvKovs, “When Xerxes arrived on the bantu 
of this river, his Magian priests made a sacrifice of white horses, and exerted 
their charms to propitiate the stream.’’ Thirlw. C£ notes on vii. 40, 54, 
76, and Tacitus Ann. vi. 37, quoted by Wess., where Tiridates is spoken 
of as sacrificing a horse to the Euphrates. 

Ch. CXIV. — a. iy 'Eio'. *08. Cf. v. 126, a. In the next line imp. 
Kara ras does not signify they marched over the bridges, but liey 
marched to, they went to, the bridge*. Cf. vii. 24. B. 

b. Ilepo-. 8c TO ^toovras xarop. So Cambyses is also related to have pnt 
12 of his subjects to death, iii. 35, b. As no trace of any permission to 
ofier human victims is to be found in the Zendavesta, we must suppose, un> 
less the narration in the text is wholly fictitious, that the sacrifice here 
mentioned was in accordance with those horrible magical and superstitious 
practices which, though severely forbidden by the Reformer of the Magian 
philosophy, were nevertheless on certain occasions resorted to and kept up, 
as being part of the more ancient form of worship previous to the appear* 
ance of Zoroaster. Such is the opinion of Kleuker, in his appendix to tbs 
Zendavesta, referred to and apparently approved by B. By the Deify 
below the earth is probably intended Ariman, Arimanius or Chrimanius, 
the Angel of Darkness, the author and director of all evil. Cfi Find. C<nm. 
an. 486 B.C. Cf. also Thirlwall, iL c. 15, p. 268. 

c. "A/ir^orpiv — Cf. vii. 3, c. The atrocity here spoken of, as it is men- 
tioned to have taken place in the old age of Ameatris, when she was queen- 
mother, falls of course after the date of the taking of Sestos, cf. i. 130, 5., 
and “ probably did not occur,’’ according to Dahlmann, p. 30, “ till the 
time of the Peloponnesian War ; since, to decide according to Ctesias, 
Amestris cannot have died before the death of Artaxerxes Longimanns, 
whom she governed as she pleased ; and so not long before 425 B.C.’’ 

Ch. CXV. — a. 'ApyiAov — A colony of the Andrians, according to 
Thucyd. iv. 103 ; it joined Brasidas. Stagirus, a colony of the same 
people, hod. Stagraa, stood on the W. of the Sinus Strymonicus, or Gulf «f 
Contessa. Thucyd. iv. 18, v. 6, 18. B. Acanthus was another of the 
Andrian colonies, also on the Sin. Str 3 rmon. ; it stood on the neek of hmd 
which connects the peninsula of Mt. Athos with the mainland ; on its rite, 
probably, stands the moderft Eriasos. 

b. d/xa dydp.o'of k.t.X. Cf. vii. 110,6. and reference. 

Ch. CXVI. — o. (tiyCriv. . . .trpotare, B. and Schw., and apparendy S. 
and L. Diet., agree in rendering this, the Persian King gave notice to, or, 
ordered, the Acanthian* to receive the army hospitably, that is, to provide 
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them with all the neceaeariea that a host is supposed to receive a guest with. 
Valck, on the contrary, takes it to mean that Xerxes received the Acan- 
thians into terms of guest-friendship ; proclaimed them as admitted into the 
number of his friends. Such, however, would seem to be the signification 
of iuvirpt raii owrt^arfiot, cf. viii. 120, and not of ^tivajv upotlmw. Cf. 
vii. 32, a. 

h. i<r$qri MrjSucy. Cf. iii. 84, a. On the Canal, vii. 23, a, 

Cb. CXVII.—a. TTsyre /3oo-iX. On the length of the royal cubit 
cf. i. 178. Yalck. observes that amongst the Greeks 4 cubits was consi- 
dered the height of a well proportioned man, referring to Aristoph. Ran. 
1046. yeyvaiovi koX rtrpauiqxut ; men six feet high. As the royal cubit 
was 3 finger-breadths more than the common cubit, which was 1 ft. 6 in. 
and a decimal, Artachaees must have been of the extraordinary height of 
8 ft. and about 4 inches . — yirot 'A)(cufifv&riv, cf. i. 125, c. e., iv> 167, a. 

Ch. CXVIII. — a. OKov yc — since, C£ i. 68, c. 

h. 'Aurbt ipaip iutSe^t, . . .rsrcXccr^. The sense is that Anti- 

pater was chosen hy the whole body of the Thracians as the proper person 
to provide aU things necessary for the entertainment of the king and his 
army, and that he was, in fact, purveyor in behalf of the commonwealth, 
being hound to keep an account of all that he expended for them : this ac- 
count, when it was all over, he handed in, and showed thereby k.t.X, 

what the total amounted to. B. The expense was, of course, borne by the 
state, in whose name he had obtained whatever provision, furniture, &c. &c., 
might be necessary, and, on handing in the account, he was repaid. In 
the same manner, we learn, firom the commencement of the next ch., others 
were appointed in the other cities, who in like manner gave in an account 
of what they laid out. Wess. Reckoning the Attic talent at £243 15s., 
e£ Hussey’s Tables, the cost of the supper will be £97,500. 

Cb. CXIX.— oun^. Kol XdjcKouri, in hutches, or coops, and in ponds. 
A few lines below, Iuks Ion. for Jpf. On the narrative contained in this 
and the foregoing ch. see Thirlwall, ii. c. 15, p. 258, and vii. 32, a, 

Ch. CXX. — a. hiofuoe—was wontf thought proper, was in the custom of. 
Gfi i. 131, c. On Abdera and its inhabitants, cf. i. 168, a. and viii. 120. 
in the conclusion of the ch. bpoim, B. observes, signifies in the same 
manner as the other cities did. 

Ck. CXXI. — a. afterwards called Thessalonica ; hod. Salonica, 

at the head of the S. Thermaicus, G.. Salonica, See Arrowsmith, Eton. 
Geog. p. 337. 


Ch. CXXII. — a. airel&rj — Ion. for 1. aor. pass. a<j>ir)pLi. was 

dismissed or despatched, sent forth. Cft Matth. Gr. Gr. § 214. 

b. &u)(aivacat — which extends, stretches across, or reaches. Schw. A 
few lines below ivUpLfvos, breaking up, departing, or starting. The Sinus 
Singiticus, into which the canal drawn past the city Sane opened from the 
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Sin. Strymon, cf. vii. 23, a., is now the Gulf of Monte Santo, the modern 
name of Athos. The Sin. Toron. is now the Gulf of Cassandra, and the 
Sin. Therm, tlie G, of Salonichi. The petty towns here mentioned in the 
peninsulas of Sithonia, Pallene, and the main-land of Chalcidice, are spoken 
of in the latter part of Thucyd. iv., where the greater part of them join, or 
are taken by, Brasidas. Cf. also Arrowsmith’s Eton. Geog. p. 336 ; and 
read particularly on the position of the districts of Macedonia, Muller, Dor. 
vol. i. appendix i. on the Macedonians, p. 470 — 478. 

Ch. CXXIII. — a. Of the towns spoken of here, Potidaea, afterwards 
called Cassandria, hod. Pinaca and Pella, hod. Allahkilissia, the birthplace 
of Alexander, are the most noted. Scione, Mende, Aphytis, Sane, and 
Gigonus are mentioned in Thucyd. iv.- circ. fin. Most of the others are 
unknown, and none except Therme, cf. vii. 121, a., appear to be places of 
any importance. The country of Crossaea is in Thucyd. ii. 79, called 
Kpova-L's yij. The R. Axius, hod. the Vardar, or Bardar. See Arrow- 
smith, 1. 1. p. 332, seqq. 

h. Miry8ovo;v. “ On the Thermaic bay, and round the ancient city of 
Thenna, extended to the Axius. — Beyond the Axius, to the W. imme- 
mcdiately after Mygdonia, came Bottiais, bounded on the other side by the 
united mouth of the Haliacmon and the Lydias.” Muller, 1. 1. p. 470. 

Ch. CXXIV. — a. 8io Ilaioi/. xal Kpi^ortov. On Paeonia cf. v. 13, a., 
and on Crestonica, i. 57, a., and cf. Muller, 1. 1. p. 471, Of the R. Echi- 
dorus the modern name, according to Muller, Dor. i. p. 471, is the 
Galileo. 


Cn. eXXV. — a. tKepal^ov — slaughtered, killed. In vii. 86, the word 
is used of sinking or disabling ships. 

Ch. CXXVI. — a. ttot. Nco-tos, the Mesto, cf. vii. 109. The same 
boundaries are also assigned for lions in Europe by Aristotle, H. A. viii. 
28, though in his time they had become scarce. Wess. On the Achelous, 
hod. Aspro Potamo, which divides Acamania from jEtolia, cf. Thucyd. 
ii. 102. 

Ch. CXXVII. — a. 'AXidxpovot, according to Clarke, and Arrowsmith, 
the Inje-Mauro, but according to Muller, 1. 1. p. 468, the Bichlista. On 
die disputed point, whether the Haliacmon and the Lydias have the same 
or difierent mouths, in which particular it is generally agreed diat our au- 
thor is in error, B. quotes and appears inclined to accede to the opinion of 
Passow, that there were two streams of this name, which has led to an 
apparent confusion. See also Muller, 1. 1. i. App. i. p. 468, 472. 

h. dAX’ irrfXnrt. Cf. vii. 43, a., ii. 19, 6. 

Ch. CXXVIII. — a. 'OAv/xttov. hod. Monte Elimhro, called also by the 
Turks Semavat-Evi, the house of heaven. Ossa, now Alt. Kissovo. The 
Peneus, now the R. Saleinbria or Salampria, a name, however, of ancient 
origin ; aoXap^g signifying, according to Hesych., the opening of the gates, 
whence its appellation is undoubtedly derived. Class. Diet. 
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Ch. CXXIX. — a. T'^ Si Gea-ir. k.t.X. “ The description given by 
Hdtus of Thessaly, the strait of Thermopylie, and other places, prove how 
well he had considered the scenes of particular actions : that of Thessaly is 
one of the most pointed, clear, and concise imaginable.” Rennel, p. 36. 
See also Dahlmann, p. 43. On Olympus, Ossa, and the Peneus, cf. note 
on the foregoing oh. The chain of Pelion on the E., hod. Mt. Plesnid or 
Zagora ; of Pindus, on the W. Agrafa ; of Mt. Othrys on the S., Mts. 
Hellovo and Gura Vouno ; the Cambunian Mts. on the N. are now the 
Volutza chain. Of the tributary streams of the Peneus, the Apidarus, 
which passes by Pharsalia, is now the Sataldge, and the Enipeus the R. 
Goura. The Onochonus, which Wordsworth considers as flowing in the 
vicinity of Scotussa and Cynoscephalae, may be the modern Regani, Of 
the Pamisus the modern name appears to he unknown. On the scenery of 
the valley of the Peneus, Tampe, &c., the reader will not regret consulting 
the extremely pretty book just referred to, viz. “ Greece ; Pictorial, De- 
scriptive, and Historical,” by Chr. Wordsworth, D.D. 

Cn, CXXX. — a. yvuxrt/xa;^eovTts — changing their opinion, adopting a 
wiser and more prudent resolution. That this is the sense, and not ac- 
knowledging their inferiority, as Valla renders it, is plain from the fact that 
at first they refused to give earth and water, vi. 48, but afterwards, inas- 
much as the Aleuadae, whom Xerxes supposed to be the royal house, had 
tendered their submission, vii. 6, he conceived that they expressed the 
wishes of the whole Thessalian people, whose sentiments had thereby un- 
dergone a change, in the belief that resistance was no longer practicable, 
Schw. Cf. also Thirlwall, ii. c. 15, p. 249, and Dahlmann, p. 134. 

b. Kcu, iraparpi^ ^eOpiov. The construction is Troparpc^. ahXa 

^fdpa cK Tovnsv, SC &v k.v.X. B. 

c. Tovs AX. iratSas, cf. vii. 6, b. and vi. 127, c. Thirlwall, ii. c. 15, p. 

260, 275. ■ 

Ch. CXXXI. — a, iKiipt — pioneered their way through, cleared, cut the 
trees down. 

Ch. CXXXII. — Ini TovToun — against these — they took an oath ; as in 
vii. 148. (nmoporai . . . .ini T(p TUpaig. A few lines below the words tou- 
Tow ScKaTtjxrai is best explained witii Boeckh. Pub. Econ. i. p. 352, to 
mean that they would compel them to pay a tenth of the produce of their 
land to Apollo, impose a tithe upon them ; ihre Grundsliicke zinspjlichtig 
zu machen. This fine was probably imposed by the Amphictyonic council, 
cf. vii. 213, B., but not put in execution. See Dahlmann’s remark^ 
p. 134. 

Cii. CXXXII. — a. rb piv Sg opmov. On the candour of Hdtus, and 
his unsparing exposition of the truth, in thus giving a list of all who vo- 
luntarily did homage to the foreign king, see Dahlmann, p. 133, seqq. and 
cf. also p. 25. 

Cii. CXXXIII — a. h to BdpaOpov, cf. vi. 136, b. On o, ti Si AreOi- ^ 
Kgrov, what of a calamitous or disastrous nature. Cf. vii. 88, o. . . . 

3 A 
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6. dXM rovro. . . .ytvMai. This sentence, B. observes, strongly speaks 
the good sense of our author and his freedom from superstition, in not 
being too ready to refer to an unknown and divine cause what may be as 
well and easily explained as proceeding from a natural one. 

Ch. CXXXIV. — a. iiroy. ToA KaXtoft.. Cf. vi. 60, a. On the 

hereditary nature of the herald's office at Sparta, and Muller, Dor. ii. p. 
28. 


b. Toun STTopr. KoXXxp jSiWro, supply ra Upo, the sacrifices would 

not be favourable to the Spartans when they sacrificed ; that is, the victims 
would never give a favourable omen when the Spartans sacrificed. Cf. on 

vi. 76, b. 

•c. ^vspdirji (c.T.X. From Theocritus Id. xv. 98. *A ns koI %irip)(iv rov 
iaXtfuov apUrrtwrtv, it seems probable that some dirge, composed when they 
left Sparta, apparently to meet certain death, was still customarily chanted 
in their memory. See the notes in Kiessling’s ed. of Theocritus. 

d. <^wrtL Tc. . . .vparTif., nobili loco nati. Schw. both of noble birth, and 
endowed with as great a degree of wealth as any. yjrrip. av. is ra irpSna, 
eminent, lit. reaching into the first rank, among the first for wealth, ranking 
with the first of the Spartans, as to property and effects. Muller, 1. 1. 

vii. 13, a. This is one of the many passages that go far to prove that the 
boasted equality of the Spartan citizens had but litUe real existence. Cf. 
vi. 61, c. 


Ch. CXXXV. — a. StSo^axrfft K.T.k. from So^oo/mu. viii. 124, ix. 48, 
for you have the reputation, that is, you, Spartans, generally, have the re~ 
putation of being men of noble character in his opinion, &c. 

b. ovK Sop. . . .dWa »cai treXeic. — to use our Utmost endeavours, to fight 
to the last in behalf of it ; the metaphor is taken from hand to hand com- 
bat, compared with, and requiring more courage than, fighting, compara- 
tively at a distance, with the spear. According to S. and L. Diet., to fight 
to the last, not soldiers only, but every man, taking TriXcjcvs of a carpenter’s 
axe, that is, a domestic tool, rather than of a battle axe. 

Ch. CXXXVI. — a. ovk l<j> ovSa/jui — they said they would in no 

wise do it, even though they were thrown, or thrust down headlong by them. 
Valck. 

, b. Seurepd o(fu Xtyovoi rdSt .... Eep^ .... ovk Here Xey. is the 

dat. plur. of the participle and agrees with o<f>i which is governed by — 
Xerxes answered them when they said this a 2nd time, &c. Cf. vii. 141. 
irsiOo/jLivoun Sc k.t.X. B. 

c. fiav. MitSuv, Cf. i. 163, d., vii. 62, a. For other instances of Xerxes’ 
magnanimity, cf. vii. 146, 147, viii. 118. B. 

Cu. CXXXVII. — a. os etXe. . . .dvEpSiv — who, sailing down upon them 
in a merchant vessel full of men, (that is, not laden with merchandise 
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alone, but filled with men, for piratical or warlike purposes,) captured 
some Tirynthian fishermen. The whole of these circumstances are nar- 
rated in Thucyd. ii. 67, but, as he does not speak of fishermen, but of 
ipitopovt ’A^votW K.T.X. who were captured and put to death, instead of 
dAic'as fishermen, some would read ’AMtU inhabitants of llalice, a colony 
of Hermione and Tiryns, at the time then spoken of an independent town, 
according to Muller, Dor. vol. ii. App. vi. p. 440 ; whence I have quoted the 
above ; but afterwards an ally of Sparta. The conjecture is rejected by 
B. on the ground that Halise did at that time belong to Sparta, and that 
therefore its inhabitants could not be objects of hostility. As what is 
spoken of happened in the 2nd year of the Pelop. War, 430 B.C., just 50 
years after Xerxes’ expedition, it is, of course, one of the events alluded to 
by our author as having happened at a later period than the conclusion of 
his history. Cf. i. 130, b. On Sitalcis and his connection with the 
Athenians, cf. Thucyd. ii. 29, 67, 95, &c. See also Dahlmann, p. 30. 

Ch. CXXXVIII. — a. y Si arparriKacrlr) x.r.X. This and the following 
ch. are translated in Dahlmann, p. 132, seqq. See his admirable comments 
on them. It is hard to say whether their substance more thoroughly dis- 
proves the possibility of the alleged recitation of our autlior's work at 
Olympia, or the charge brought against him of flattering the Athenians and 
want of candour. Cf. also p. 24, seqq. 

b. iruvdavop.. . . . .ot ’hXXrpfa, Cf. Thirlwall, ii. c. xv. 259, 260, and 
Thucyd. iii. 56, (nrdyiiov ifv k,t.\. 

Ch. CXXXIX. — a. ‘Ei/ffavra dvayKo/i;. k.t.X. “Sometimes an in- 
finitive is governed not so much by its verb as by another implied in it — 
as iyayKoo]. . . .aTToS., being prevented from everything else, I am compelled 
to express my opinion. Cf. vii. 96, b., i. 31, vi. 100, iKkiirilv k.t.X. 
Matth. Gr. Gr. § 535, obs. 3. 

b. ti Kcl iroX. TUX. KtBSivf^ k.t X. — even though many rows or girdles of 
walls, that is, many walls, one within another, had been drawn across the 
Isthmus, &c. Schw. Lex. The same kind of metaphor is used in i. 131, 
TtI)(os dtofrrii itrrl. the applicability being in the covering or protecting 
power of the term employed. See Dahlmann, p. 133, 135. 

c. ravra pujf. iptXXe — that this party, or side, viz. the one to which the 
Athenians should attach themselves would prevail, lit. have the prepon- 
derance, incline the scale, outweigh the other. Schw. Lex. 

Ch. CXL. — a, /xiXeoi k.t.X. These two oracles are paraphrased in 

Thirlw. ii. c. xv. p. 294. The last line, however, which he considers to 
mean begone ! and expect your doom, has, probably, a different sense. 
Valla, indeed, renders it malis effundite mentem, as if the oracle bade them 
expect the worst, and took all hope away ; but the sense assigned to it by 
Schw.' is far preferable. He renders it “ spargite animi robur super mala, 
i. e. his malis opponite animi robur," and to the same effect in S. and L. 
Diet., spread your spirit over your ills. In the 4th line of the oracle, the 
word piaxtyp is to be referred, as B. notes, to iroXios, to which also pxv in 
the next line relates. 
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Ch. CXLI. — a. wpojSolXXowri ii crtf>. afrr, throwing away all courage 
and hope, giving themselves up to despondency and dismay. Wess. and B. 

So from Lange, the German translator, and when they were already 
altogether in despair, by reason of the misfortune that was predicted, &c. 

h. octTTjp, Xa/3,' “ Timon encouraged them once more to approach the 
god with the ensigns of suppliants, if perchance they might move his com- 
passion to a milder decree.” Thirlw. /. I, Cf. v. 51, a. 

c. dSdfiav. TreXaaoai, making my declaration irrevocable, as firm and im- 
mutable as adamant. On the title Tpiroy, cf. iv. 180, c.- 

d. in rot. . . .t<rwrj — the time shall come when you too shall stand in op- 
position, the time will come hereafter for resistance. The ambiguous 
phraseology of the latter part of the oracle is weU represented by Thirlwall. 

“ Let them not wait to be trampled down by the horse and foot of the in- 
vader, but turn their backs : they might again look him in the face. In 
seed time or in harvest, thou, divine Salamis, shall make women childless.” 

Ch. CXLII. — a, a'&t<Twt<Tx.pak., and these most opposed to each other. 

Cf. i. 208, a. 

b. pgx<o — “ the hedge of thorns, which once fenced in the rock of Pallas." 
Thirlw. in 1. On the subsequent fortifications of the Acropolis, cf. Potter, 

Gk Antiq. i. c. 8. 

Ch. CXLIII. — a. OtpurroK. On the character of Themistocles, and 
how well suited he was to the emergency of the times, cf. Thirlw. ii. c. 

XV. p. 265. Cf. also p. 96, on the circumstances narrated here : “ it 
cannot be reasonably doubted that he (Themistocles) had himself prepared 
the crisis which he now slept forward to decide,” that is, that he had him- 
self procured the co-operation of the priestess in returning the above- 
mentioned answers, framed with the especial object of persuading the 
Athenians to put their trust in their navy.- 

Ch. CXLIV. — Oi 'Erepi; re& Stsa Spa^. .• . . jTrdXt/aov. . . .Axfiprrfr. 

K.T.X. See the remarks on the Athenian revenue in Hermann’s P. A. 

§ 156. “The formation of a public treasure cannot be dated even from 
die appropriation Themistocles made of the produce of the silver mines to 
public purposes, instead of dividing it, as heretofore, among the citizens lit 
large ; since the express purpose of that appropriation, namely, the 
building and maintenance of a fieet will hardly allow us to think that there 
was ever any great overplus, at least not till Athens had opened for itself 
new sources of revenue, after attaining the supremacy over the Greek 
coasts and islands.” See also Thirlw. ii. c. xv. p. 268. “ The rent of 

the silver mines of Laurion the people had hitherto enjoyed like the profits 
of a private partnership, by sharing it equally among them : it was one 
year unusually large and would have yielded to each citizen of the poorer 
class ten drachmas, a sum which would have been felt as an important ad- 
dition to his ordinary income ; for, according to Boeckh’s calculation, an 
Athenian at this time might have lived on a hundred drachmas a year. 
Themistocles persuaded them to forego this advantage, &c. &c.” From 
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this passage, it maj be observed, Boeckb calculates that, as there were 
30,000 citizens, v. 97, the revenue from the mine was 50 talents = 
£12,187 10s. The date of the above transactions, when Themist. pre- 
vailed on the people to take this step, is considered by Thirlw. to have 
been “ early in the interval between the first and second Persian invasion 
by B. it is dated before, in the year 493 B.C.-, and the iEginetan war in 
491 B.C. Cf. Thucyd. i. 93. 6 yap @ep,urroKk^ k.t.X. 

Ch. CXLV.— a. SvXXcyoft. tuv'EAA. On the date when this congp'ess 
was held, viz. in the winter of 481 B.C., or the very early part of the 
spring of 480 B.C., and that the place was the isthmus, cf. a note in 
Thirlw. ii. c. xv p. 269. “ It appears that the congress was assembled 

and had mediated between Athens and .£gina, and had been engaged in 
other proceedings of a like nature, before it received intelligence of the 
King’s arrival at Sardis, which must have reached it early.” 

b. iyKtxpVfiiivoi. This word, according to Schw. in Lex., is the perf. 
part. pass, from iy\iLpitu/, to take in hand, to take up — iyK€Kp7]p.ivoi being 
put per syncopen for eyKt)(f.ipqp.ivoi. Matth., B. notes, derives it from 
eyxpao), rendering the passage bella ncnullis cum aliis gerenda impacta 
erant, i. e. ingruerant. The former explanation seems preferable : — render, 
for there were wars too taken up, or commenced, both against other states, &c. 
Cf. also S. and L. Diet. fyxpou>. 

c. irapa TtXtova — Cf. also vii. 154, infr. and Thirlw. ii. c. 15, p. 270, 
seqq. “ This embassy to Gelo took place 480 B.C., when he was in the 
height of his power. He had made himself tyrant of Gelo 491 B.C., 
gained Syracuse, 484 B.C., or, 485 B.C. according to Thirlw., whither he 
transplanted the inahbitants of Camarina, 483 B.C., and part of those of 
Gela 482 B.C., in which year also he took Megara. The Embassy to 
Gelon is discussed in Dahhnann, p. 138 — 140. 

d. CTvyKvi^ — in union ; cf. iii. 82, a. On the phrase ovBap. *EAA.. itov 
ou TToX. p.€ii., i. e. there was no power in Greece than which his forces were 
not said to he much superior, which much resembles oiStls ooris ou, or the 
Latin nemo non, efi Hermann on Viger. 29. Schw. 

Ch< CXLVI. — a. ^axTavurBivrt’i — questioned, interrogated ; there is no 
reason to suppose that the word has in this place the signification of put to 
the torture, or any stronger sense than cress-questioned, or, examined. 
Schw. Lex. B. Cf. i. 116, ii. 151, referred to in S. and L. Diet. On 
the humanity of Xerxes mentioned here and in the following ch., cf. the 
refs, given in vii. 136, c. 

Ch. CXLVII. — a. Xoyov This mag mesm, greater than the report 
of them ; greater, that is, than fame declared them to he; it would, however, 
seem more in harmony with the context to render it greater than words 
could tell, too great for the powers of speech. It is very well given by L., 
an dessus de ioute expression. Schw. 

b. wXotb £K Tou IIoKTou oiTay. This passage speaks of the com trade in 
particular, before the commencement of the supremacy of Athens, which 
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Greece carried on with the Northern shores of the Euxine and the sea of 
Azov, as well as with the Milesian colonies on the Pontns, Amisus, Tra- 
pazus, and otliers in that article, and in wine, dried fish, salt, &c. Cf. 
Heeren, Persians, ch. i. p. 109, 120, 122, &c., and particularly Hender- 
son’s Prize Essay “ De Re Frumentaria apud Athenienses,” Oxford, 1842, 
p. 13 — 17. With regard to the gross total of wheat imported into and 
grown in Attica, he observes — “ illud pascuum habeamus, millia circa 
1,000 medimn ab extemis terris Athenas importata fuisse ; circa m. 2,500 
ex Attica ipsa provenisse,” &c. 

Ch. CXLVIII.— o. np Hipang, Cf. vii. 132, a. 

b. 'Afty 0€OKp dvcXciv roSc, Cf. Thirlw. ii. p. 264, on 

the embassy sent to Argos, and the reason why this state stood aloof from 
the confederacy — “ While Persian invasion was impending, Argos had sent 
to the Delphic oracle for advice, as to the part she ought to take after the 
recent stroke by which Cleomenes had deprived her of 6000 of her citizens. 
Cf. vi. 76, seqq. notes. The answer was such as she desired, and probably 
had dictated : it enjoined her to shield herself from the danger and remain 
quiet, &c. &c.” 

c. EZir<i> Tov >rpo/3d\. irpo^oXatot, i. q. vpdjSoXos, a hunting-spear, 

pike, OT javelin; the phrase appears to mean keeping the spear drawn back, 
not protruded, as malung a thrust, that is, remain at rest, or, be upon your 
guard. Coray, quoted by Schw. By Kt<f>aXrp/ Valck conceives the citadel, 
called Larissa by the Argives, to be intended. Of the whole oracle the 
following translation is given in a note by B. : — 

“ Vicinis offensa, Deo carissima plebes 
Armorum cohibe munimina, corporis omne 
Discrimen sola capitis tutabitur umbra.” 

d. Koiroi. . . .rpftpxiv. iunkwv. On this subject cf. vi. 76, c., 83, a., and 
the very excellent § 33, in Hermann’s P. A. 

Ch. CXLIX. — a. pr] ImXiyeaOai, that they were afraid, lest, if a truce was 
not concluded, &c. This word, which probably means that they considered 
with themselves, or, reflected, frequently involves the notion of fear, and has 
nearly the same sense as <fx>j3fi<r6ai. Cf. vii. 47, 49, 52, 236. Schw. 

b. <r<^i pty. ...Svo ^our. ’Apy. 81 iva . — “ It may be inferred that it was 
the case in ^1, as we know it to have been in many Dorian states, with the 
exception of later colonies, that they were governed by princes of the He- 
raclide family. In Argos the descendants of Temenus reigned until after 
the time of Phidon, cf. vi. 127, b., and the kingly oflBce did not expire till 
after the Persian war.” Muller, Dor. ii. p. 112. See also p. 147. On 
the Spartan kings, &c., cf. vi. 61, b., 58, and refs, in Index, ‘‘ Lacedse- 
monians.” 

Ch. cl. — a. aXX. Xdyos k.t.X. “ If, as Herodotus heard it commonly, 
Xerxes sent emissaries to Argos, they were sure to find the Argives well 
disposed to receive the genealogical fiction, which was probably invented 
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for the occasion, that their hero Perseus was the founder of the Persian 
race,” &c. Thirlw. in I, Cf. ii. 91, 6. 

b. ravra okoi^ *Apy. . . . ."EXAr/vas k.t.X. — it is said that the Argives^ when 
they heard thiSf made a great matter of it, or, thought much of it ; and at 
first, as they had made no promises, or, offers, of alliance, viz. to the rest of 
the Greeks, (for they had not attended to deliberate with them,) so they 
made no claims or demands upon them ; hut when the Greeks were for 
taking them, or, tried to take them, into the alliance, then indeed they did 
make a demand, <^c. cTrayy. piravr, equivalent to ov8o' cTrayyeXXc- 

(T$cu Kttl ovSh^ peravrUiv, they made no offers and advanced no claims, Schw. 

Ch. CLI. — a, TToXX. €T€(TL voTcpov — This embassy of Callias to the 
Persian court, to negotiate, according to some, what is known by the name 
of the peace of Cimon, took place, in the opinion of Dahlmann, p. 30, 
the first years of the Pelop. War, some time before the death of Arta- 
xerxes, which happened 425 B.C. On the conduct of the Argives and 
Hdtus’ candour concerning it, see Dahlmann, p. 134, seqq. “But the 
whole matter is one of great doubt, and one which the silence of Thucyd. 
renders extremely suspicious.” See the remarks of Thirlw. iii. p. 37. Cf. 
i. 130, 5. 

b. ^ovaoun toutl Mc/tvonoun. Cf. v. 53, a, 

Ch. CLII. — a, ori el Travrcs. . . .ra iaeveU, Schw. quotes Val. Max. 
vii. 2, ext. 2. “ Aiebat (Solon) si in unum locum cuncti mala sua contu- 
lissent, futurum ut propria deportare domum, quam ex communi miseriarum 
acervo portioneni suam ferre mallent.” The passage is given and com- 
mented on in Dahlmann, L L p. 134. 

5. Irrei^xj cr^t. . . ,ai)(pTj ecrnjKee, since their war with the Lacedcemonians 
had turned out unprosperously to them, Schw. Lex. oX)(p.^, war, as in v. 
94," a. On the war here referred to, cf. vi. 76, seqq. B. 

r ♦ 

Ch. CLIII. — a, rcXojvi — On Gelo, “a bold, crafty and fortunate 
usurper,” cf. vii. 145, c,, and the excellent sketch of his rise and progress 
in power in Thirlw. ii. c. 15, p. 270, seqq. 

h, PcXiys — “ Gela, which was the 3rd Doric settlement in Sicily, having 
been founded 45 years after Syracuse, i. e. 690 B.C., by Antiphemus from 
Rhodes and Extimus from Crete, cf. Thucyd. vi. 4, was sacrificed by 
Gelon and Hiero, though their native' city, to the new seat they had chosen 
for their government. Its tyrants, Cleander, 505 B.C., and Hippocrates, 
498 B.C., had, but a short time before, raised it to sovereignty over all its 
neighbours. Though it regained its independence 467 B.C., its prosperity 
never revived.” Hermann, P. A. § 85. 

c, Twv yBov, 6eQ)v, By this title it appears possible here, from the Schol. 
on Find. Pyth. ii. 27, that the two Goddesses Ceres and Proserpine are 
intended to be understood. Wess. 

. d, MoKTwp. hod. probably, the small town of Mazzarino, Mannert 
in B. 
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e. o St Xey. jrpos. . . .ohcifr. From this passage, as also from vii. 165, 
167, compared with vii. 170, vi. 25, v. 47, it seems far from improbable 
that our author, during his residence at Thurii, visited Sicily. B. — 
That he certainly did so, “ investigating everything of any consequence 
in Sicily,’’ is the opinion of Dahlmann, p. 40. 

Cii. CLIV. — o. KXeavSpou k.t.X. Cf. note b. on preceding ch. and the 
^ of Hermann there quoted, note 6. 

b. KoAAijr Nofiovs K.T.X. Callipolis, according to L., hod. Gelli- 

poli, was foimded, near ^Etiia, by the Naxian Naxos, the earliest Gk 
colony in Sicily, 734 B.C. Of Zancle, cf. vi. 22, a., the date of the first 
foundation, by Cumiean freebooters, is uncertain. Leontini and Catana, 
daughter cities of Naxos, 728 B.C. Syracuse, founded from Corinth, 733 
B.C. Camarina, founded 598 B.C., as also Acrae 663 B.C., and Cusmenae 
643 B.C., was a Syracusian colony. On all the Gk settlements in Sicily 
read Hermann’s brief and lucid account, § 83 — 85, and Thucyd. vi. 3 — 5. 
For their modern names see Arrowsmith’s Comp. Atlas, or his Eton. Geog. 
c. 14, p. 294, seqq. 

Ch. CLV. — a, ’YySXg, Whether the town here intended was the Megara 
Hyblaea, now Melika, spoken of in the next ch., or Hybla sumamed 
Heraea, as L. thinks, seems uncertain. “ The Sicilian name Hybla was 
common to many towns in the interior, which were distinguished by sur- 
names, as Major, Heraea, Geleatis or Galeotis.” Herm. § 84, note 3. 

b. Tois yafi6pov<!, . . .KuXXvpuov, These terms are explained in Muller, 
Dor. ii. p. 61. “ On the subject classes, &c.” The whole of the 4th ch. 

as well as the preceding and subsequent one, are particularly recommended 
to the reader’s study. “ A Doric state founded the colony ; and its citi- 
zens constituted the sole nobility in the new city ; these parted among 
themselves the conquered land into lots, xX^poi, cf. v. 77, a., and 
formed the proper body of citizens, the woXlrevfia strictly so called. 
These colonists, however, soon endeavoured to strengthen themselves with 
fresh numbers, opening their harbours to all exiled and discontented per- 
sons. This motley population, the Demus, was generally excluded from 
the proper body politic, iroXtrev/ia, till it obtained admittance by force ; 
and at the same time constantly pressed for a new division of the territory, 
dvaSocryxds. Cf. iv. 159, a. Besides these, a 3rd rank was formed by the 
native inhabitants, who were compelled by the new comers to serve either 
as bondsmen or public slaves. Thus, at Syracuse, were first the Gamori, 
viz. the old Corinthian colonists who had taken possession of the large lots 
and divided the land; secondly a Demus, (in Syracuse the Demiis, con- 
trary to the practice in the Peloponnesian states, was immediately received 
into the city, hence its immense size,) and thirdly, slaves on the estates of 
the nobles. These were without doubt native Sicilians, as is shown by the 
various forms of their name, KvXXvptot, KoXXoniptoi, KiXXiKiipiot, which 
cannot be explained from the Greek. — The Gamori, together with their 
Cyllyrians, stood in nearly the same relation to the Demus, as the patri- 
cians with their clients did to the plebeians at Rome.” — It is well worth 
while also to read Hermann, P. A. § 60, on the Gamori, landholders, 
wealthy proprietors, and § 19, on the enslaved classes. See (dso Smith’s 
Diet, of Antiq. Colonies Gk and Kkripov)(oi. 
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Ch. CLVI.— a. Kol Srov ol ttov. al ^iupr/K . — and Syracuse was every- 
thing to him. Cf. on the expression, i. 122, a. “ Henceforth,” says 
Thirlw. 1. /., “ committing Gela to the care of his brother Hiero, he bent 
all his thoughts on increasing the strength of his new capital,” Cf. on this 
policy, i. 98, b. 

b. Mey. rt tow iv 2i»c. By this is meant Megara Hyblaea, cf. vii. 155, 

a., “ which was incorporated with Syracuse by Gelo, 245 years after its 
foundation, i. e. in 482 £.C. It was a daughter city of the Nisaean Me- 
gara in the Peloponnesus, and founded 727 B.C. 

c. EvySocas. . . .StaspiVas. “ Eubcca and others of the Chalcidian cities, 
such as CaUipolis, have disappeared without leaving a trace behind, most 
probably in the wars between the Sicilians and Carthaginians.” Hermann, 

I. 1. SuixpiVas, making a distinction, between the nobles or wealthy, iraffia^, 
cf. Thucyd. iii. 82, and v. 30, a,, and commonalty, by admitting the first, 
that is, to the privileges of Syracusan citizens, while he consigned their un- 
offending subjects to slavery and transportation. The implacable animosity 
of the two classes which he thus brought together, and between which he 
probably observed a strict neutrality, was, no doubt, the firmest ground- 
work of his dominion. Thirlw. 1. 1. 

Ch. CLVII. — a. Tort St k.t.X. On the narrative in this and the sub- 
sequent chs. see the references given in vii. 145, c. 

Ch. CLVIII. — a, iroXX. ivtK. \4ywv — expostulated with, or, pressed 
upon them, earnestly, Cf. ix. 90, viii. 59. Schw. Lex. In the next line 
\6yov TrXeov,, a selfish proposition, Schw., a grasping overbearing speech. 
S. and L. Diet. On this and the following chs. — 167, see Dahlmann, p. 
137, seqq. 

b. i/ifv Trpor. SojS. fiap (ruvekevOepow, when I formerly requested of 

you to join me in attacking the army of the barbarians, when the contest 
commenced between me and the Carthaginians, and when I urged, or, pressed 
upon you, to avenge the death of Dorieus S. of Anax. upon the Eyesiceans, 
and held too out the hope of, i. e. offered to assist you in, freeing the ports, 
&c. Cf. the paraphrase in Thirlw. 1. 1. “ He had in vain called upon 

them for assistance against the Carthaginians and Tuscan pirates, who in- 
fested their commerce as well as that of the Sicilians, and the Egestseans, 
on whom they had to avenge the death of Dorieus.” On Dorieus, cL v- 
42—46. 

; 

c. ImroSp. ^lAovs — light cavalry. Schw. Lex. 

Ch. CLIX. — a, *H k« /icy* oipM ^. — Evidently imitated from Homer, 

II. vii. 125. 

’H Kt pxy olfiuiitit ytpav TirmjXaTa Ht/Xjus. Wess. 

b. V7TO FtX. T€ Kot Svp. In the omission of the article before Gelon and 
Syracusans, L. conceives that sarcasm lies — to be deprived of the command 
by a Gelon and by Syracusans. 

3 B 
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Ch. CLX.— -a. imarpamk. Toiis Xoyovs — sermonem aversantem, cum in- 
dignatione respuentem propoaitam conditionem. — B. Hostile words. S. and 
L. Diet. 

h, hrtl T€. . . .vfXKT. KOTurraTot, since this proposal is so disagreeable to 
you, since you are so averse to it. 

Ch. CLXI. — a. 'AOrjv apxtuoT, fuv i&vo^. . . .ov ftcravdar. Cf. i. 

56, a., Thucyd. i. 2, and ii. 36. 

b. "Ofirjpoi. , , .dySp. dpurr. Mnestheua is meant; cf. Horn. H. ii. 554. 
Wess. 

Ch. CLXII. — a. Ik tov cviavrov K.r.X. By Aristotle, Rhet. iii. c. 10, 

§ 7, this metaphor is attributed to Pericles in the funeral oration : it does 
not appear, however, in Thucyd. that he used it. 

Ch. CLXIII. — a. %icv6tu>, The Scythes, tyrant of Messana, mentioned 
in vi. 24, was more probably the uncle of this man, than this man himself. 
Yalck. See Dahlmann's remarks on the mission of Cadmus, p. 138, and 
Thirlwall, 1. 1. ii. c. 15, p. 273. 

b. KopaSoK^cravra — watching earnestly, strictly, to watch with outstretched 
hand. S. and L. Diet. xapaS. ripf pd\. to watch the issue of having the 
struggle. In the commencement of the ch. xpg/kaTurdp.fvoi, having had 
these dealings, held this conference, with. Cf. iii. 118, a. 

Ch. CLXIV. — «. h p-ia-ov Kara$. Cf. iv. 161, c., and on Zancle, 
vi. 22, a. 

Ch. CLXV. — a. Acy. Si k«u wro. . . .oheyp. Cf. vii. 153, e. 

b. viro ®ypmyot — To this Prince are addressed Olymp. ii. and iii. of 
Pindar. This Invasion of the Carthaginians is narrated in Diod. Sic. xi. 
20, seqq. Cf. also Hermann, P. A. § 85 and 83, note 15. The battle of 
Himera, 480 B.C., more probably about the time when Thermopylae was 
fought, than when Salamis was, cf. Prid. Conn. an. 480, and Didilmann, 

1. 1. p. 139. 

e. ^iviKusv, By the Phoenicians are here meant the Carthaginians them- 
selves ; by the Libyans, those tribes of the native Afneans who were in 
subjection to them. The Iberians are the Spaniards, who formed not the 
most unimportant quota of the Carthaginian armies ; cf. Arnold’s History 
of Rome, iii. p. 397 : the Ligyans were probably a nation of the S. of Gaul, 
near Marseilles, where the Carthaginians traded ; and the Elisycians, in 
whose name Wess. fancies a resemblance exists to the Helvetians, another 
tribe, either from Gaul or the shores of Nth. Italy. B. See Hecren’s 
Carthaginians, ch. vii. passim and ch. ii. p. 96. 

d. Kopx* iovTa^afr. — King, i. e. chief man of the Carthaginians. Cf. vi. 
34, a. The Suffetes, who were the presiding officers of the Carthaginian 
^Senate, and the chief civil magistrates, are by the Gk writers called Kings, 
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a title that was also given to the generals of the State. “ The Suffetes are 
by Livy compared with the consuls ; they were elected from the richest and 
noblest families ; Aristot. Pol. ii. 81 ; we suppose the number two, like the 
Kings of Sparta and the Consuls.” Cf. Article on The Carthaginian 
Polity in Class. Diet, and Heeren's Carthagin. ch. iii. p. 130, seqq., and 
Arnold, Hist, of Rome, ii. p. 551, seqq., who, after discussing what is 
known on the constitution of Carthage, h^ the following fine observations — 
“ Every one who is accustomed to make history a reality must feel how 
unsatisfactory are these accounts of mere institutions, which, at the best, 
can offer us only a plan, and not a living picture. Was the Carthaginian 
aristocracy, with its merchant nobles, its jealous tribunals, its power 
abroad and its weakness at home, an older Sister of that Venetian re- 
public, whose fall, less shameful than the long stagnation of its half 
existence, Nemesis has in our own days rejoiced in 1 Or did the common 
voice in France speak truly, when it called England the modem Carthage ? 
Or is Holland the truer parallel, and do ^e contests of the house of 
Nassau with the Dutch aristocracy represent the ambition of the house of 
Barca, and the triumph of the popular party over the old aristocratical 
constitution ? We cannot answer these questions certainly, because 
Carthage on the stage of history is to us a dumb actor ; no poet, orator, 
historian, or philosopher, has escaped the wreck of time, to shew how men 
thought and felt at Carthage.” 

Ch. CLXVI. — a, oAnji k.t.X. Cf. note b. on preceding ch. 

So also, on /3<ur. xap^tfS. note d. 

Ch. CLXVII. — a. avaratnv, the battle, or, conflict, Cf. ii. 117. 

B. 


b. ttfucro Kot IkoXX. The verb ocoXA. occurs also in vii. 1 34, b. Cf. vi. 
76, b. From this passage it may be concluded that the Generals of the 
Carthaginians possessed a sacerdotal power and office, similar to that 
exercised by the Consuls of Rome and the Kings of Sparta, and that they 
were bound, or, at least, had the power of offering sacrifice even in the 
midst of a battle. B. In earlier times, they, the Suffetes, had been in- 
vested with the two great characters of ancient royalty, those of general 
and of priest ; at least Hamilcar, who commanded the Carthaginians at the 
battle of Himera, and who was one of the Suffetes, is described by Hdtus 
as sacrificing during the battle and pouring libations with his own hand on 
the victims. And although the expression in Hdtus is c^'ero and not 
iSvfv, yet the same expression is applied to the prophet Tisamenus, who 
was with the Greek army at Plataea ; and unless Hamilcar had been per- 
sonally engaged in the sacrifice, we can scarcely suppose that he would 
have remained in the camp whUe it was going forward, instead of being 
present with his soldiers in the action. Arnold, Hist, of Rome, vol. ii. p. 
552, note. Cf. Heeren, 1. 1. p. 133, 141. B. adds that according to 
Polysenes i. 27, § 2, the Carthaginian general Hamilco, as he mistakenly 
calls him, was killed by a stratagem of Gelo’s. B. It is narrated in Prid. 
Pt. i. bk. iv. an. 480. 

c. oi ffvotxn, From this it may be inferred that Hamilcar was supposed 
to have devoted himself to death in behalf of his army, and that he was 
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regarded in the light of a hero, and therefore honoured with sacrifices. B. 
Similar honours were paid to Brasidas and others. 

Ch. CLXVIII. — a. Kcpicupoloi Si k.t.X. See Thirlw. ii. c. xv. p. 270. 
By Pylos mentioned in this ch. is probably meant the Pylos in Messenia, 
the seat of Nestor, hod. Old Navarino. Cf. Odyss. iii. 4. B. Which 
Pylos, however, it was, as there were three, one in Messenia, one in Triphylia, 
and one in Elis, that gave birth to Nestor, is much disputed ; as Nestor is 
called by Pindar “ King of Messenia.” The foregoing idea is probably 
the correct one, though Muller, Dor. i. p. 83, cf. p. 113, places the Nes- 
torian Pylos in Triphylia. Tasnarus, hod. C. Matapan ; a name corrupted, 
as some one has observed, from the word fL^wnrov, as standing boldly out 
like a forehead, into the sea. See Arrowsmitb, 1. 1. p. 421. 

b. ^ovT. 8vv. ovK lXa\urr. On this assertion B. refers to Thucyd. i. 83, 
36, 44, 68, 

c. MaXcTi* — hod. Cape St. Angelo, or. Cape Melio, as it is sometimes 
called. Arrowsmith, I, 1. p. 420. StcKpovcr. a few lines below, eluded, put 
off, deceived. Schw. On the Etesian winds, cf. vi. 140, a. 

Ch. CLXIX. — a. ’fl npr. in-tpip Baxpivp. k.t.X. — you complain, 

senseless ones, of all the woes which Minos in wrath sent upon you from your 
having aided Menelans, because they, i. e. the Greeks, would not assist in 
revenging his murder at Camicus, whilst you, i. e. the Cretans, did assist 
them in revenging the rape, &c. That is, Minos was wrathful with the 
Cretans for their folly in having assisted the Greeks in the Trojan War, 
whilst the Greeks had not returned the favour to the Cretans by assisting 
them to avenge the death of Minos. On the dat. MeveXtu, cf. Matth. Gr. 
Gr. § 390. Cf. the remarks of Thirlw. ii. c. 15, p. 270, “ The Cretans 

raked up a legend out of their mythical antiquity, about the disastrous ex- 
pedition of Minos to Sicily, and that of his subjects who sailed in search of 
him, and under cover of a convenient oracle, with a decent profession of 
regret, refused their aid.” On Minos, cf. i. 171, b., Hermann, P. A. § 6, 
and the excellent article in the Class. Diet. 

'Ch. CLXX, — a. AaiSoXov — On Daedalus cf. the article in the Class. 
Diet, 

b. rfp/ vvv SiK. KoX, Cf. Thucyd. vi. 2, The island was more anciently 
still called Trinacria, or Triquetra. The city Camicus, now Drago, men- 
tioned a few lines below, stood, according to Mannert ix. 2, on a lirfty 
rock that overhung the city of Agrigentum, hod, Girganti. See Arrow- 
smith, Eton Geog. p. 201, 301. 

c. Xi/a( 3 owfoTtuTas, worn out, or, pinched by famine, B. having 
struggled or wrestled with, that is, having contended in vain against hunger. 
Schw. Lex. Cf. viii. 74, ix. 89. In S. and L. Diet, like avveipi, ii. 4, 
involved or implicated in. 

d. 'Yplrjv — This town, known also by the name of Oria, or Uria, was 
situated in the North of the lapygian peninsula, upon what was afterwards 

r , i^ -J by 
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the Appian Way between Brundusium and Tarentum. See Arrowsmith, 
I, 1. c. xiv. p. 283. 

• 

e. Tois 8^ Tapov. , . . (iavitrrdyrfi, which the Tarentines a long time after- 
wards endeavouring to depopulate; cf. i. 155, vii. 170, ix. 106, ii. 171, 
where the word is used in the same sense of expelling, removing, or en- 
deavouring to drive out, the inhabitants, Schw. Lex. The event here al- 
luded to is one of those that took place after the date of the conclusion of 
Hdtus’ work. Cf. i. 130, b. It happened, according to Diodorus xi. 52, 
in the sixth year after Salamb, i. e. when Hdtus was ten years old, in 474 
B.C. See the further valuable remarks of Dahlmann, p. 28, to whom I 
am indebted for the above, and cf. vii. 153, e, 

f, oi inro. . . .dvayKo^. t<1v dor., who (the Rhegines, that is) were pressed, 
compelled to serve, or levied out of the body of the citizens by Micythis, &c. 
These were, no doubt, the flower of the state, being levied, not from the 
Perioeci, cf. vii. 58, but from what Thucyd. would have called the heavy- 
armed men ofi" the roll, or, the regular soldiers, cf. Thucyd. viii. i. 89, 97. 
A few lines below ovk itri-qv apiBp.. signify the number was not set, there 
was no number assigned. On the accurate information here and in vi. 21, 
displayed by our author and the inference thence to be drawn, see 
Dahlmann, p. 36. 

Ch. CLXXI. — a. TpCrg Si yty Tpoilkd, in the third generation, that 

is, a hundred years after Minos had died, &c. Cf. ii. 142, and on Minos, 
ref. in vii. 169, o. 

Ch. CLXXII. — a, ®ta-craX rd ol ’AXtv. Cf. vii. 6, fr., 

130, a., and Thirlw. vol. ii. c. 15, p. 275. On the congress at the 
Isthmus, cf. vii. 145, a., and irpd/3ovXot vi. 7, a. 

b. apaiprqpivoi. Ion. reduplicat. for ■gprjp.tvoi from alptw, chosen, cf. vii. 
83, b. tv OKCjrg tov TroXtpov, cf. i. 143, a. 

c. TcpoKwr. TOO 'EAAdSos, that we, whose position, or situation, is so 

far advanced beyond the rest of Greece, &c. &c. Schw. Lex. 

d. dvayK. . , .Trpoocj). you cannot apply compulsion to us, that is, you 
cannot compel us to resist by ourselves the Persian army. Schw. On the 
sentiment expressed in the next sentence, ouS. yap dSw. k.t.X. B. compares 
what the Andrians say in viii. Ill, ouS. yap. Try: k.t.X. 

Ch. CLXXIII. — a. Evpiirov. hod. the Straits of Negropont. Cf. the 
account given by Hobhouse of these straits, extracted in the article in the 
Class. Diet, and Arrowsmith Eton G. c. 18, p. 435. 

b. TT)s ’Axaiirp; — The country here meant is the Achaia of Thessaly, 
which embraced Pthiotis, and HeUas, and the tract inhabited by the 
Dolopians. See Arrowsmith, 1. 1. p. 358. 

c. ra Tifurta — On this valley through which the Peneus, the Salembria, 
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flows between Oljntnpu* and Ossa, cf. Wordaworth’s “ Greece ; Historical and 
Piet.” referred to in vii. 128, and Arrowsmith, 1. 1. c. xvi. p. 351. 

d. Tu>y iroXe/iopx*"*’ — Of these ofllcers there were six in Sparta, one at 

the head of each mora : they were next in military rank to the King and 
received their commands directly from him ; themselves, in turn, issuing 
their directions to the Lochagi, and so on, through each division of the 
Spartan army. Cf. Hermann, P. A. § 29, and Thucyd. t. 66. From the 
text it would appear that the Polemarchs were generally of the royal 
family. Cf. also Smith’s Diet, of Antiq. P* 

e. ’A\t(ay8pov x.r.X. Alexander, s. of Amyntas, cf. t. 19, seqq., viii. 
139, &c., was now King of Macedonia. Cf. also Thirlwall, ii. c. xv. p. 
275. So a little below 6 McuctSaiy, the King of Macedonia. Cf. i. 2, d. 

Ch. CLXXV. — a. ^ T* orffTovroj. tov toX. »b what manner thall they 
carry on the war. Perhaps rather, set on foot, begin the war. 

h. ygi ToTuuor. The country here intended was a district in the 
Nth. of Euboea, opposite a tract that bore the same name in Thessaly, men- 
tioned in i. 56. B. See Arrowsmith, 1. 1. c. xviii. p. 437. 

Ch. CLXXVI. — a. rb ’Aprf/x. This name, as L. observes, is applied 
as well to the arm of the sea which extends from Euboea to the islmd of 
Sciathns, as to the promontory and the N.N.E. coast of the island itself. 
On the places mentioned in ^is ch. see the two very excellent articles in 
the Class. Diet, on the words Euboea and Thermopyloe, and Arrowsmith, 
1. 1. c. xvi. p. 360, and c. xviii. p. 435. That the localities of Thermopylae, 
as also of Plataea, are “evidently described from ocular observation,” 
cannot fail to strike the reader. Cf. Dahlmann, p. 43. 

b. iruXnt. . . .eSeqtav 8< to Tct^os, cf. viii. 27, a. “ The ruins of 

a wall are still existing at the N. entrance, which perhaps has served as a 
barrier against the invasions of Thessalian, Persian, and Roman armies.” 
Muller, Dor. Bk. i. ch. ii. p. 44. 

Ch. CLXXVIII. — a. Oi fih> brj ‘EXX StoTo;^^. — the Greeks therefore 

went to meet the enemies, distributed into two divisions, or, with their forces 
divided into two parties ; to wit, the one part to take their station at Ther- 
mopylae, the other at Artemisium, Schw. Lex. 

Ch. CLXXIX. — a. ‘OSJvaur wopeyS Skio^. — The naval force 

&c., made straight across with ten of the best sailing ships for the island of 
Sciathus. R. Therma, now <^a/ontca, vii. 121, a. Sciathus, now .S'&tatAo. 

Ch. CLXXX. — a. rwv orijSoT. On the Epibatse, marines, cf. vi. 12, c. 

b. SioSt^iov. . . .KoXXioTov. dextrum omen existimantes ilium, quern e 
Greeds primum atque formossimum ceperant. Port. Lex. “ The victors 
selected the comeliest man they found among the Troezenian prisoners, and 
sacrificed him at the prow of his ship for an omen of victory.” Thirlw. 
in 1. 
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c. ra^a 8* ov. . . ,hravp, — perhaps too from his name (Acovros, Lyon) he 
may have reaped^ or, gainedy something ; perhaps it was in some respect 
owing to his name that he met with this end. The verb cTravpcor^at, to get 
the benefit o/, is used, like diroXavctv, both in a good and bad sense. Cf. 
Steph. Thesaur. in Indicc. Valck. 

Ch. CLXXXI. — a, koL nvd <r<f)L Bop, trap, — caused themy the PersianSy 
some trouhlCy to wit, in taking it, Cf. irprjyfuiTa icapi^tLv and vovov 7rapi\, 
i. 155, 175, 177. On Pytheas, cf. viii. 92. B. 

h, €s o KarcKp, aTras. until he was almost cut or hewn to pieces, Cf. iii. 
13. KfKovp. BiacnrdcravT€s, A few lines below €K7rayXcd/xcvot, a poetic word 
instead of the more common cKTrAT/rro/xci/ot, with much admiration, 

Ch. CLXXXII. — a, i^oKtX, cs rds ccr)3oXds tot) “ The Athenians 
ran their vessel aground in the mouth of the Peneus, and made their way 
home through Thessaly.” Tliirlw. in I, This reading, ccr/3oXas, is adopted 
instead of (which is retained by Schaefer,) by Gaisf., Schw 

and B. 

b, rraph. trvp<Tu)v k.t.X. “ This first appearance of the enemy was 
speedily announced by fire signals from Sciathus to the Greeks at Artemi- 
sium,” &c. Thirlw. in I, Cf. ix. 3, and on it iEsch. Ag. 281, seqq. 

c. rfpL€poorKOTTov<s — watchers by day ; opposed to Trupo-cvrai, those who at- 
tended to the beacons, Cf. vi. 105, a, 

Ch. CLXXXIII. — a, SiyirtaSa. . . .Ka<r^av<uiys — The cape of Sepias, 
now St, George, The town of Casthanaea, now Tzankaraday stands at the 
foot of Mt. Pelion. Cf. Arrowsmith, I, I, p. 357* 

Ch. CLXXXIV. — a, rov ph dpx opiX, — the original complementy 

or, crowdy of each of the nationsy that is, the Asiatics who primarily formed 
the crews; exclusive as well of the Sacae, Medes, and Persians, as of the 
forces levied during the progress of the king through the various nations 
that lay in his road after leaving Asia, and whom he compelled to join the 
host. On mfidrevov, — served as marineSy cf. vii. 96, and vL 12, c. 

h, TToi^. 3, Ti nXioiv • • • • avBp, ivuv, supposing y or, assuming y thaty taking 
the more with the lessy up to the number of 80 men were in the ships : that 
is, reckoning 80 men as the average number, Valck. ITot^orat in the sense 
of ruBtvai^ to supposey or, assume a thing to is somewhat similarly used 
in Matth. xii. 33, and in vii. 186, infr. koX Brj a-<l>, wouo> k.t.X. So in Lat. 
esse Deos faciamusy ior ponamus or sumamus, Cicero, N. D. i. 30. For 
this last I am indebted to S. and L. Diet. 

Ch. CLXXXV. — a, Ilaiovcs, Cf. v. 1, 5. The Eordians, on the banks of 
the R. Erigon, the Kutchuk CarasoUy S. of the Lyncestae in Macedonia. B. 
Cf. Arrowsmith, I, I, p. 334. On the Chalcidian race, in the peninsula of 
Chalcidice, cf. notes on vii. 122, seqq. By the Achaeans are meant, pro- 
bably, the Achaeans of Ptliiotis, cf. vii. 173, b. Reference to the names of 
the other tribes here mentioned will easUy be found by the Index. 
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Ch. CLXXXVI. — a. *cou /xoAa — This word has here nearly the same 
force as iraXiv, rursus, porro, Schw. Better with Gronovius and S. and 
L. Diet., in short, on the whole, 

b. TToiio) — Cf. viL 184, b. 

c, ovn> irtvrqK, T€ fivp avbpa)v r(y. Uip, This sum is exactly made 

up by the several numbers mentioned ; thus— 

1207 X 200, c. 184, 1. 2 241,400 

1207 X 30, .. 1.8 36,210 

3000 X 80, . . 1. 12 240,000 

The total of the naval forces from Asia, c. 84, 1. 16. . . . . 517,610 

To these must be added — the Infantry, . . 1. 20, cf. c. 60. 1,700,000 

Cavalry, .. 1. 21, cf. 87. . . 80,000 

The camel-riders and chariot-drivers, ibid. . . . . 20,000 

The total of all the Asiatic forces, ibid. .. .. .. 2,317,610 

To these add the naval forces supplied by Thrace and the 

neighbouring islands 120 X 200, c. 185, 1. 1. . . . . 24,000 

The land forces from the same places, c. 185, 1. 6. . . . . 300,000 

Grand total of the land forces and the sailors, c. 185, 1. 14. . . 2,641,610 

This number doubled gives 5,283,220, the sum total mentioned in c. 
186. Schw. “ There seems to be no sufficient ground for supposing that 
these estimates are greatly exaggerated.” Such is the opinion of Thirlw. 
in 1. So also Prideaux, an. 480, says, “ The whole number of persons, of 
all sorts, that followed Xerxes in this expedition, were at least five millions. 
This is Hdtus’ account of them, and Plutarch and Isocrates agree with him 
herein. But Diod. Siculus, Pliny, iElian, and others, do in their compu- 
tations fall much short of this number, making the army of Xerxes, with 
which he passed the Hellespont against Greece to be very little more than 
that, with which Darius his F. passed the Bosphorus to make war upon the 
Scythians. It is probable they might have mistaken the one for the other. 
The inscription on the monument at Thermopylae agrees with the account of 
Herodotus ; which is also more likely to be true than that of any other, as 
he was the ancientest author that hath written of this war and lived in the 
age in which it happened, and hath treated of it more particularly and with 
a greater appearance of exactness than any other.” Cf. vii. 61, a., and 
D^mann, p. 130. 

Ch. CLXXXVII. — a. yw. o-itottoi . — women who baked bread for 

them, Cf. iii. 150 ; and on the Indian dogs, ref. to Heeren in i. 192, b, 

b, €vpC(TK<i> yap , . . .T€<r<Tapd.K. “As there was one choenix a-day per 
man and 48 choenices = 1 medimnus, there is some slight mistake in our 
author’s calculation ; for it will be 110,067 medimni and 4 choenices, and 
not 110,340 medimni as he makes it, that will be required for 5,283,220 
men. Since Hdtus instead of 67 has put the number 340, it is evident, I 
think, that he forgot to divide the latter number 340 by 48, as he ought to 
have done.” Schw. “ Hdtus himself, after having taken the pains to 
reckon the prodigious quantity of corn that would be required for each 
day’s consumption by the men, despairs of approaching the additional sum 
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to be allowed for the women, the eunuchs, the cattle and the dogs.” Thirlw. 
in 1. 

Ch. CLXXXVIII.— a. Koo-^ Irjma&oi dx. Cf. vii. 183, a. 

b. TTpoKpoao'ai bpft,. h mvT vca$. proris mart ohversis illce ita 

ttabant, ut octo essent navium series : they anchored with their heads, or 
prows, turned outwards towards the sea, and 8 ships deep; that is, in 8 
rows. This interpretation, which is the simplest and most natural, is given 
by B., Wess., Portus, S. and L. Diet., and Rennel, see his observations, p. 

'712. It^also seems to be followed by Thirlw. in 1. p. 277. “As the low 
shore was of small extent in proportion to their numbers, only a small part 
of the ships could be drawn up on the beach ; the rest rode at anchor, liieir 
stems turned towards the sea, line within line.” Schw., however, con- 
siders that by irpoK. via are meant vessels placed KXipaKtjbbv, in quincuncem 
locatce, or ranged in echelons ; so that, supposing each exterior row of the 
8 rows to be less or shorter by one than the interior, the whole fleet pre- 
sented the appearance of a blunt equilateral triangle. 

c. avfp,. dinjX. — an East wind. See the description and plate of the 
Temple of the Eight Winds in Potter, Grk Antiq. i. c. viii. p. 42, and 
Stuart’s Antiq. of Athens, i. 3. 

d. o<rot ptv vvv. . . .oppov, all those of them who perceived the wind was 
rising and whose place of anchorage permitted them to do it, or, who were 
so off for anchorage or roadstead, anticipated the tempest hg drawing up 
their vesseh, &c. Cf. R. p. 713. The ’Ittvoi, Ovens, of Pelion were no 
doubt hollow rocks so called ; like the Coela of Euboea, viii. 13. 

Ch. CLXXXIX. — a. rov yap^. — their S. in law. Such is the sense 
apparently to be assigned here to the word yapP. which, like KgStariji, as 
B. observes, also means F. in law, B. in law, or ang relative hg marriage. 

Boreas, their kindred God. Thirlwall in 1. 

b. ws xal npoT. trepi “A6tm'. Cf. vi. 44, 95, vii. 21. B. 

Cn. CXC. — a. ’Ev tout, t^ ttov. — in this disaster, or, tempest, Cf. vi. 

114, a., where the word signifies, toil, struggle, or combat. B. 

h. yyp)(iovTi, — a landholder in the neighbourhood of Sepias. 

c. ToXXa ovK fvTvx. evpgp lyiv. — though in other respects not well 

off, that is, though formerly not accounted rich, get, by these waifs and 
strays, he did become very rich. So B. understands it : it may also mean, 
that though in other respects unfortunate, viz. in losing his cliildren, he still 
became very rich, by finding what he did. 

d. dxapii crvp<f>. Xuir. rraiSoib. This may either mean that an afflicting 
calamity had befallen him which destroyed his children, that is, that though 
rich, he was so unfortunate as to lose his children, Wess. and B., or, as 
Schw., Reiske, and Plutarch understand it, he was so unfortunate as, for 
some reason or other not told us, to kill one of his children himself. In 
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this latter sense, the accident of having killed a son, it is taken in S. and 
L. Diet. 

Cm. CXCI. — a. ^ aW. kok air. €0. CKOTT. — or else perchance it lulled, 
of its own accord. This passage is referred to by Longinus De sublim. 

§ 42, 2. B. On the prom. Sepias, cf. vii. 183, a. On the Magi, see 
Index, Persians, religion of, and Magi. 

Cm. CXCIII. — a. to Kv/ia iarp. Cf. Odyss. iii. 158. l<rr6pt<T€v Bk 
fieyaKrjTea wovTov, and Ovid. Ep. xix. 16 — “ auso Venus ipsa favebit ; 
iS/ernet et asquoreas asquore nata vias.” Valck. The Pegasaean Bay, also ‘ 
called Sinus Pelasgicus, hod. Gulf of Volo. Aphetse, perhaps the modem 
Fetio. The name signifies the place of departure, fr. a<f>iT]pi. 

Cm. CXCIV. — a. la.vBtLictii — It is observed by Boeckh, Corp. Inscr. 
Graec. ii. p. 158, that the syllable San in the commencement of Persian, 
Assyrian, and other Eastern names, signifies splendour and magnificence, 
it oIkov tov fiacr. cf. V. 31, a., B., and for other instances of kindness and 
gratitude displayed by Darius, vi. 30, a. 

Cm. CXCV. — a, 'AXapdvBwv — “ Alabanda in Caria, S. of the Maeander ; 
now Arahhissar, according to Arrowsmith, c. xix. p. 490. The remains 
of this town were discovered by Pococke and Chandler in the neighbour- 
hood of the village Karpusler, or, Karpuseli.” Class. Diet. 

Ch. CXCVI. — a. ’A<j)tT. Cf. vii. 193, a. On Achaeia vii. 185, a., and 
on the Thessalian cavalry, v. 63, b. 

b. 'Ov6)( "HiriS. Cf. vii. 129, a. ovk [kotci] to pteBp, Cf. 

vii. 43, a. 

Cm. CXCVII. — a. 'AAov. On the W. coast of the Pelasgic Gulf near 
Pr. Pyrrha, Ankistri. Arrowsmith, 1. 1. p. 359. 

b. TOV Aa^uoriou Aiov. “ Zeus the devourer,” or “ the putter to flight,” 
a god of vengeance and death ; the deity of the old Minyae ; nearly akin 
to Zeus Meilichius ; one of the daemonic beings of the infernal world. To 
his cultus the mythi concerning the family of Athamas and the Argonautic ex- 
pedition are so closely attached, that it is only from them they can be derived 
and explained : his significant victim, the ram, often meets us in offerings 
to the dead and in evocations of the Manes, even in the Odyssey.” See 
more in Muller’s Eumenides. Diss. on Propitiatory Offerings, p. 147, 155. 
“ The very ancient Minyan legends concerning the Athamantidae, turn 
entirely upon the human sacrifice demanded by the wrathful Zeus 
Laphystios, and the ram substituted in its place.” 

c. X^Tov — the town-hall. Quod esset populi, populicum, sive publicum, 
TO Sr/ipaa-iov, pro diversa pronunciatione vocis Xabt, Xfwt, Agbt, dixerunt 
veteres XoItov, X«itov, X«tov et Xprov. Cf. Hermann, P. A. § 160. 
Valck. On the story of Phryxus, see the article on this word in Class. 
Diet, and Muller, Eumenides, p. 147. 
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Ch. CXCVIII. — a. iv ry afLmnlt t* kcX. . , .yiv. Cf. R. § 23, p. 
647. It is a common idea, that there are no tides in the Mediterranean. 
Nor do they indeed rise in any part of that sea, in a degree sufficient 
either to affect the usual purposes of laying ships on shore to careen ; or 
even in many places so as to affect the senses of those who are accustomed 
to view the ordinary rise and fall of tides on the coasts of the ocean. But 
that a tide does exist is certain ; and that it rises 5 or 6 feet in particular 
places. Hdtus speaks of the ebbing and flowing of the tide in the Gulf of 
Malio ; which, he says, “ may be seen every day.” The Sinus Maliacus 
hod. the Gulf of Zeiioun ; by others also ciffied the Gulf of Molo. The 
Sperchius hod. R. Ellada ; at whose mouth stood Anticyra. 

Ch. CXCIX. — a. — hod. Zeitoun, but according to Arrowsmith 

Zeitoun is the ancient Lamia. Close to the town here spoken of, was 
founded by the Spartans Heraclsa Trachinia, Thucyd. iii. 93, “ the last 
colony that issued from free Greece.” The Asopus in question hod. 
perhaps, R. Gorgo. See Arrowsmith, p. 360. 

Ch. CC. — a, 4>otVt^ iroro/iov. This inconsiderable stream, a branch of 
the Asopus mentioned in the foregoing note, does not appear to be noticed 
by name by modem geographers. Several rapid streams appear to be 
formed by the springs, which run immediately into the sea, distant about a 
mile from the pass. Out of 6 rivers which discharge themselves close to 
the Thermopylae, only 3, the Boagrius, Asopius, and Sperchius, can be 
identified with certainty ; the other 3 were the Melas, Dyras, and Phoenix. 
From the Art. Thermofylce, Class. Diet. The village of Anthela 
“ stood in one of the narrowest parts of the pass, which was formed by the 
sea and marshes on the one hand and the inaccessible cliffs of Mt CEta 
(Catavothra Vouno) on the other, and there also were the temples of 
Amphictyon, Ceres Amphictyonia, and the seats of the Amphictyons. Cf. 
Soph. Trach. 633, seqq.’fJ vav\o\a. , . .KoXtovrai..” Arrowsmith, Eton 
Gr. p. 360. Mr. Long observes that it is not possible to make Herodotus’ 
description, though so minute and apparently so exact, agree with the best 
modem map. 

b. afiai , . . .8«S/iupxu — for the road that is made there admits, or, is wide 
enough, for only one carriage. The use of the word ScS/x., B. observes, 
implies tiiat it was artificially constructed. The whole pass is about 4 or 
5 miles in length, and in its narrowest part, says Arrowsmith I, I,, only 
25 fU broad. It was narrowest at either end. See Thirlwall in I, 

c. tSpai, . , On the Amphictyons, cf. v. 62, c. “Demeter, 

generally known by the name of Ceres, was a Pelasgian Divinity, and 
therefore venerated in Thessaly : her worship the Dorians, on migrating 
Southwards, there is much reason to suppose, combined with that of the 
Hellenic Apollo.” Cf. Art. Amphictyons in Smith’s Diet, of Antiq. and 
Index Ceres. 

Ch. CCI. — a. @eppon. See the very interesting article on this place in the 
Class. Diet, and Thirlwall, ii. c. xv. p. 283. On the title HvXot cf. v. 52, b. 

Cu. CCII.— a. Xirapr, TpirjK. ottX. Cf. vii. 205, c. Pausaiiias, x. 20, 
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p. 845, makes the whole force of the Greeks amount to 11,200 men. 
Hdtus, with the exception of the Opuntian Locri, who, he says, came with 
all they could muster, makes but 5,200. Hence it would appear, if 
Pausanias is correct, that the Locrians were 6000 in number. Valck. 
Read Thirlwall in 1 . ii. c. xt. p. 282, seqq. 

Ch. CCIII. — a. Aok/mh — See note on preceding ch. 

h. apx- ytvofi. — There is no mortal who has not even from the very be- 
ginning, or, from his birth, met with calamity. Cf. the remarks of 
Dahlmann, p. 131. 

Ch. CCIV. — a. h.tm'&rfi — He was the 2nd S. of Anaxandrides by his 
first vtife, and half-brother to Cleomenes. He married his niece Goi^o, 
d. of Cleomenes. Cf. v. 39, a., 48, a., and the Genealog. Table in 
the Oxford Chronological Tables, p. 38. 

Ch. CCV. — a. KA. re kcli Atop. On Cleomenes and Dorieus, cf. v. 
39, a„ 42 — 46, seqq. and notes. 

h. dircX. ff>P- /3atr. — remotus erat, longe aberat, ( was ex- 

cluded ) a cogitatione de adipiscendo regno. Schw. Lex. 

c. avbp. Tf Tovs Kartarr. rpajK. This is rendered in Schw. Lex. con- 
stitutos illos (lege) trecentos viros, i. e. consiitutum ilium et legitimum vi- 
rorum numerum ; the regular or appointed body of 300 men. B. prefers 
explaining the expression of men of regular, full, or middle age ; so Lange 
gives, dreihundert Manner von gesetztem Alter, of steady or sedate age ; cf. 
Muller, Dor. Bk. iii. c. xii. ii. p. 256 ; men, that is, of the age most fit for 
enduring the toils of military service. Whichever interpretation be the 
correct one, there can, anyhow, be no doubt that by the 300 men here 
mentioned are to be understood the 300 knights forming the King's body- 
guard, the picked regiment of Sparta. Cf. vi. 56, b. “ A certain numb^ 
of Helots were allotted to each Spartan, and served as light armed troops; 
in PlaUea 5,000 Spartans were attended by 35,000 Helots, that is 7 
Helots to each : cf. ix. 10, 28, a. Of these, one, however, in particular, 
was the servant or squire, Oepdirmv, or ipvKTrjp, from ipvKeiv to draw the 
wounded from the ranks, of his master, as in the story of the blind Spartan 
who was conducted by his Helot into the thickest of the battle at Thermo- 
pylae ; vii. 229.” Miill. Dor ii. p. 35. See also p. 259 of the same vol. 
Bk iii. c. xii. “ It must at the same time be borne in mind that the 
Persian war was the only time, i. e. on a general summons of the nation, 
when as many as seven attended upon every Spartan : on this occasion, 
when the numbers of the enemy were so excessive, they might have served 
to protect the rear of the long line of battle, and to resist the pressure, in 
addition to which they also annoyed the enemy from behind with slings, 
javelins, and stones.” From what Isocrates, Paneg. c. xxv. § 90, and 
Diodorus, xi. 4, quoted by B., say, viz. “ that the Lacedaemonians at 
Thermopylae were 1000 in number,” it seems that we may infer that on 
this occasion too, as at Plataea, each Spartan was attended by 7 Helots, 
which would make up that number. 
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d, \tavr, 6 Evp. Cf. yii. 233, h. 

ef 5n 0-0. /x«y. KarrfyoprfTo /irjS. — because they were vehemently accused 
of Mediziny. KaryyoprfTo is passive ; it was accused against them, it was 
laid to their charge. aXXo<l>povtovT(s, a few lines below, though otherwise 
disposed, though insincere at heart ; complying because they were forced and 
not from good will to the common cause of Greece. 

Ch. CCVI. — a, Kapvtta k.t.X. “ At the time when the congress at 
the Isthmus resolved on defending the pass of Thermopylae, the Oljrmpic 
festival was near at hand, and also one little less respected among many of 
the Dorian states, especially at Sparta, that of the Carnean Apollo, which 
lasted nine days. The danger of Greece did not seem so pressing, as to 
require that these sacred games, so intimately connected with so many pur- 
poses of pleasure, business and religion, should be suspended.” Thirlw. in 
Z. p. 282. The festival of the Camea is considered hy Muller, Dor. i. p. 
373, seqq., cf. also p. 69, to have been, “ from the symbols and rites of the 
worship, originally derived more from the ancient religion of Ceres than from 
that of Apollo. It was altogether a warlike festival, similar to the Attic 
Boedromia ; lasting nine days, during which time nine tents were pitched 
near the city, in each of which nine men lived, for the time of the festival, in 
the manner of a military camp,” &c. &c. Cf. also vi. 106, b., and ix. 7, a. 

b. ’0Xv/[t5rias — See the ref. given in v. 22. 

Ch. CCVII. — a. rov ’l<r$. ix. Cf. vii. 138, 139, viii. 72, 73, 

ix. 8. •jrepurTrepxeovrmv .... ra-irg, being much angered hy, or, indignant at 
this opinion. See S. and L. Diet. 

Ch. CCVIII. — a. tous ras Kop,. (crm^. “ The Persian spy found 
the Spartans in the evening before the battle of Thermopylae, employed, 
some in gymnastic exercises, and some in arranging their hair, which they 
always wore long after their entrance into manhood.” Muller, Dor. ii. p. 
268. Though the hair was worn long, yet it appears they shaved the 
upper lip, pt) rpi<f>eiy pwrraxa, if not the chin also. Cf. Hermann, P. A. § 
30. Read also Thirlwall in Z. 


Ch. CCIX. — a. "Hfcowas. . . .irpor. Cf. vii. 101 — 104. B. 

b. vCr yap .... irpoo^lptaL, for you have now met, have now come up to, 
&c. ; or, as Schw. would take it, you are now about to attack, are now ad- 
vancing to fight with, &c. Cf. vi. 96, a. 

Ch. CCX. — a. MijS. re icat Ktcr<ru>vs — Cf. vii. 62, a. b. 

b. woXX. p\v avOponr oXZy. 8e avSpes. that they were, or, that he had 

many men, but few soldiers, or, really brave men, such as deserved the name. 
The same distinction, it is well known, exists in the Latin between homo 
and vir. Cf. Livy xxvii. 13, neque illo die virum quenquam in Romand 
acie fuisse praeter unum ducem ; and Cicero, Tusc. ii. 21, says of Marius, 
Tulit dolorem ut vir ; et, ut homo, majorem ferre sine causa necessaria 
noluit. Valck. 
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c. S(* through the dag ; it lasted, that is, all the day long. Cf. 

i. 97. crcos, a whole year long, and ii. 22. Wess. 

Ch. CCXI. — a. Jlifxrcu . . . .rovs oBavar, Cf. vil. 83, a. b., and cf. vii. 
31, b. 

b. aXtet 4>fvy. BrjBev — confertim omnes quasi fvgam capessebant. Cf. on 
ivfitv, as they feigned, vi. 1, a. B. 

Ch. CCXIII. — a. ’EirioXn^s — “ The secret of the Anopaea could not 
long remain concealed after it had become valuable. Many tongues perhaps 
would have revealed it : two Greeks, Onetes a Carystian, and Corydallus 
of Anticyra, shared the reproach of this foul treachery : but by the general 
opinion, confirmed by the solemn sentence of the Amphictyonic council, 
which set a price upon his head, Ephialtes, a Malian, was branded with the 
infamy of having guided the barbarians round the fatal path.” Thirlw. in 1. 
On this path, by which also the Gauls under Brennus and the Huns 
surmounted the pass, cf. the article Thermopylae in Class. Diet. 

b. nvXaydpon' k.t.X. Cf. v. 62, e. and the art. Amphictyons in Smith's 
Diet, of Antiq. . 

c. Trjv lyo). . . .artjpav. As this promise is nowhere fulfilled, we may 
suppose, with Wess., that our author either forgot it, or that some part of 
his work is lost ; or, with B., that, as according to his theory, Hdtus was 
engaged up to a very great age in making additions and corrections to his 
work, cf. notes on i. 106, 130, it is quite possible that he may have died 
suddenly, or at least before he had an opportunity of making all the addi- 
tions to his work that he intended. “ The finishing stroke was certainly 
not put to his work before he was 70 years of age,” as Dahlmann observes, 
p. 33, 34, but the reader will be aware that he holds an entirely contrary 
opinion to Baehr, Heyse, &c., viz. tliat the whole work was written in Italy 
and at an advanced age. See his ch. 3, 2. 

Ch. CCXIV. — a. ws’CviJr KopuS. Cf. note a. in preceding ch. 

Ch. CCXV. — a. 'YSdpv. koX t5>v ioTpar. Cf. vii. 83. wept Xvp^v. 
d<^a$, about night-fall. Cf. Diodor. xix. 31. Valck. 

b. iv iTKtTrg K.T.X.. Cf. i. 143, a. 

• 

c. €K re Totrou, . . . MjjXtewi. from so long a time back as that, the path 
appeared, or, was proved to have been no use to the Melians, Wesa. or, that 
they had put it to but little use, had not used it as they might, or would, if 
they had known their own interest. 

Cii. eeXVI. — a. 'Ao-ojjtov — Cf. vii. 199, a., 200, a.; and on the 
Anopaea ref. in vii. 213, a. 

b. Kara MeXa/xw. koX. XiO. “ The epithet of Melampyges attaches to 
Hercules, tlie oriental Divinity of the Sun, whom the Greeks metamor- 
phosed into a Greek hero, cf. ii, 42, e., in reference to the period of the 
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winter solstice, when, in some sense, the sun turns his back upon the earth 
and shows his obscurer parts.” On this Myth, and the legend of the Cer- 
copes, under which are symbolized the divisions of this period, who are 
said to assail the Deity, see the admirable article in Class. Diet, on Her- 
cules. 

Ch. CCXVIII. — o. fieurrafi . . . .dpxr/y — supposing for certain that they 

i. e. the Persians, had set out, or were sent, expressly against them, apxrjv, 
mnino, prorsus, similarly used in vii. 220, B., and apparently also i. 193, 

ii. 95. “ The Persian arrows showered upon the Phocians, who, believing 

themselves the sole object of attack, retreated to the highest peak of the 
ridge, to sell their lives as dearly as they could.” Thirlw. in I, See the 
remarks of Dahiniann, p. 135. 

Cii. eeXX. — a. A.iycrai St Read in connection Thirlwall in 1. 

ii. c. 15, p. 287, and the remarks of Dahlmann, p. 155. 

b. ov8t f . . .bdxrrfrax — and I pronounce that nothing will stop him, 

before that he altogether gain one of these two advantages. B. bdatfrai 
from SauD. Hence halopai in act. sense, portion out for himself. See S. 
and L. Diet, and Matth. Gr. Gr. § 229. 

Ch. CCXXI. — a. MeXa/iiroSos, cf. ii. 49, a., and ix. 33, a. 34. On 
Megistias, vii. 219. 

Ch. CCXXII. — a. ®r/^. ph/, otKovr. ifievov, “ Hdtus says that Leonidas 
detained the Thebans as hostages, because he knew them to be disaffected 
to the cause of liberty : yet, as he was himself certain of perishing, it is 
equally difficult to understand why, and how, he put this violence on them. 
Unless therefore we suppose that their first choice was on the side of 
honour, their last, when death stared them in the face, on the side of pru- 
dence, we must give up their conduct and that of Leonidas as an inscrutable 
mystery.” Thirlw. in 1. 

Ch. CCXXIII. — a. r/h. dvarciX. Cf. iii. 84, vii. 54, notes. By the hour 
when the Agora filled is meant about ten or eleven a.m. Cf. ii. 173, a. 

b. TTiv €iri 6av. €$oS. Cf. i. 109, a. 

c. Tropa^p. T€ KOI dT€ovT£s. desperate and OS it Were mad with fwy . Schw. 
irapa^p. regardless of themselves. oTtovres, from dT«tiv Ion. for arav, care- 
less or reckless of what became of them. 

Ch. CCXXIV. — a. tS)v • • • AttvO. to. ovvop. It is highly probable 
from this passage, as also from iv. 77, and iii. 55, that our author visited 
Sparta in the course of his travels. That he travelled in the Peloponnese 
is certain from i. 66, tlie chains yet existing at Tegea, and i. 69, the statue 
at Thomax. Cf. also Dahhnann, p. 42. 

b. *A/3poit. 'Yn-epdvff. On Darius’ family, cf. iii. 88, c. 

Ch. CCXXV. — 0 . oKovvwoXi^ cttI A«ov. in memory, or, in honour 
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Leonidas. Cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 586, e. B. See also S. and L. Diet. 
cn-1. B. iv. From this passage as also from the minute description of the 
pass, in vii. 176, a, 200, &c., it is evident that our author must have 
visited the spot. B. refers to Muller, Dor. vol. i. p. 65, to the effect that 
the lion was the armorial bearing of the Spartan kings, and is so found on 
the shield of Menelaus. Hence its double aptness as a monument to Leo- 
nidas. This reference in Muller 1 regret to be unable to verify in the 
English translation, though in vol. i. p. 74, it is stated that the snake was 
not the national ensign of Sparta. The device of the lion had, no doubt, 
reference to the fable of the destruction of the Nemman lion by the Doric 
Hercules, “ whose martial exploits were intended to represent the conquests 
of the Dorians in the Peloponnese.” See Dorians, bk. ii. c. 12, vol. i. p. 
449, seqq. 

h. KoX x<P<rl Kol iTTOfi. This passage is alluded to by Longinus on The 
Sublime, § 38, on the Hyperbole — “ What an expression, you will say, is 
this r — to fight ‘ with their mouths,’ and against armed men ! and ‘ to be 
buried beneatli darts !’ And yet this, too, is credible, because the circum- 
stances appear not to be selected for the sake of the hyperbole, but the hy- 
perbole to spring rationally from the circumstances.” Spurden’s Transl. 
of Longinus, p. 129. Cf. also Cicero, Tusc. Disput. v. 27, quoted by 
Wess. 

Ch. CCXXVIII. — a . Muptdo-iv ttotc k.t.X. “We ought not to expect 
accuracy in these numbers ; the list in Hdtus, if the Locrian force is only 
supposed equal to the Phocian, exceeds 6000 men : the Phocians, it must 
be remembered, were not engaged.” Thirlwall in 1. Cf. vii. 202, a., 
205, c. 

b. $fiv, ayy. k.t.X. This epitaph is translated by Cicero, Tusc. 
Disput. i. 42, as follows : 

“ Die hospes Spartae nos te vidisse jacentes 
Dum sanctis patriae legibus obsequimur.” 

Ch. CCXXIX. — a. fitfienfitvoL — dismissed, allowed to depart, perf. 
part. pass. Ion. for pfOeifUnoi from fieOitipi. Cf. v. 108. 

b. KtX<S<rai Tov c'Xanu — Cf. vii. 205, c., and on the Helots generally, vi. 
58, d. 

Ch. CCXXXI. — a. aTifurp/. On the nature of an arifiia, such as is 
here described, and the exclusion it entailed from all the rights of citizen- 
sliip, cf. Hermann, P. A. § 124, and particularly Muller, Dor. ii. p. 237, — 
“ he could fill no public office — had the lowest place in the choruses — could 
not play in the game of ball — could find no competitor in the Gymnasia, 
nor tent-companion — the flame of his hearth was extinguished, and no one 
wouid give him fire — no one would contract any alliance in marriage with 
him in any way — he yielded the way to every one in the street, and gave 
up his seat to an inferior in age — his cloak was ragged and his head half 
shorn.” On Aristodemus cf. ix. 70. 

Ch. CCXXXIII. — a. 01 ®i;^. Cf. vii. 222, a., and cf. 132, a. b. 
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What the artyftara PamXrjia, the royal marks or brands, were exactly, it is 
difficult to say ; but something, no doubt, of the same nature as the 
brands impressed upon slaves, malefactors, and the like. B. Cf. ii. 
113, c. 

b, Tov Tov muSa Eip. )(p6v. This happened in the 1st year of 

the Bell. Pelop. 431 B.C. Cf. Thucyd. ii. 2, 5, and i. 130, b. Cf. Dahl- 
mann, p. 29. 

Ch. CCXXXIV. — a, irdXts dvSp. oktokut. “After the conquest of 
Messenia, 0000 portions, K\yp6i, of the cultivated land were appropriated 
to the Spartans, and 30,000 of less extent were assigned to the Periceci, cf. 
Hermann, P. A. § 28. That the number of the Spartans and particularly 
of the landed proprietors continually decreased, even before the time of the 
Ephor Epitadeus, which permitted the alienation of landed property, is 
certain, and a very remarkable lact it is ; one, too, which can hardly be 
accounted for by the wars, cf. Clinton, Fasti Hell. p. 383, ed. 2, in which 
moreover the Spartans lost but few of their number.” “ It must be con- 
fessed,” continues Muller, Dor. ii. p. 207, to whom I am indebted for the 
above, “ that the constitution of Sparta too much restrained the natural in- 
clination of the citizens; and by making everything too subservient to 
public ends, checked the free growth of the people, and, like a plant 
trimmed by an unskilful hand, destroyed its means both of actual strength 
and future increase. Even Hdtus only reckons 8000 Spartans in the 
9000 houses : in the middle of the Peloponnesian War Sparta did not 
send quite 6000 heavy-armed soldiers into the field. Aristotle states 
that in his time the whole of Laconia could hardly furnish 1000 heavy- 
armed men; and at the time of Agris HI. there were only 700 genuine 
Spartans.” 

b. Ttts tS)v /3ouXcu/a. the course or plan of their measures. Cf. iii. 
156. It seems better rendered in S. and L. Diet, the issues, or events, 
&c. 

Ch. CCXXXV. — a. tl yiv btj avpfi, /lot wpoO. since you earnestly ask 
my advice, or, deliberate with me. The force of the middle, ^ differing 
from the act. avpfiovXiveiv, to advise another, is evidently seen in this pas- 
sage, and in vii. 237. avpPovhxuoiiivov tov dxrrov, when his fellow-citizens 
asks his advice. B. Cf. also viii. 102, a. 

b. Kv&ypa. bod. Cerigo. The prediction of Chilon was verified in the 
8th year of the Bell. Pelop. when the Athenians under Nicies possessed 
themselves of it and much annoyed the Lacedaemonians thence. Cf. 
Thucyd. iv. 53, and Aristot. Rhet. ii. 23, § 15. The commencement of 
this sentence, ti t^s vavroc^ k.t.X., as B. observes, has no apodosis ; some- 
thing must be mentally supplied as. If you send 300 ships — then, the 
Lacedeemonians will be kept at home, or, you will have no cause to fear 
them. 


c. XlXiiov, cf. i. 59. 

Ch. CCXXXVI.— «. rpoir. toiovt yptiny.. ot 'EAA. — istiusmodi 

3 D 
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moribus, vel istitoc ingenio solent eiue Orceci ; for the constant fashion or 
behaviour of the Greeks is in the following wise. 

b. Tu)v vtts k.t.A, Before ribv Wesa. thinks that gfiemv should be sup- 
plied : but if in addition to the present disaster that has befallen us who have 
lost 400 ships by wreck, &c. Instead of rSir, Valck. conjectures tu, and 
renders Tu cui naves quadringentce naufragio perierunt, cl. . . .dTron-t/x^. 
dXX. rpu/K. 

c. o«8. TO Trap, rpSifxa di'tcvi'rai. they will in no wise repair their present 
disaster, dwcvKTot the present in the sense of the future, for 

from aviioixai. Ion. for ivuxopuu, rursus sanare, sareire,.reparare cladem. 
Schw. Lex. 

Ch. CCXXXVII. — a. rg atyg. secretly, privately. Cf. ii. 140, a. 

b. aiifip. TOO doTov, cf. vii. 235, a. The act. avpfiovkeveiv, to give 
another advice, or, to consult for the good oj another ; the middle avitfiov- 
XeueoOai, to get another to give you advice, to ask advice, or, to deliberate, 
consult with one. A little below we have the act. and middle opposed, 
avpPovkevoixfvov dv rd dpurra, if one asked his advice, he would give 
him the best. S. and L. Diet. 

c. ti pg vpoav) ip ivrjK,— unless he have attained to a great degree, or, 
height, of moral excellence. Cf. vii. 134, d., and ix. 14, c. 

d. i\to6. Tiva .... Kth, — I bid every one henceforth abstain from ca- 
lumny against Demaratus, ru'd acceperim unumquemque. B. So erxpvTO, 
refrained from, in vi. 85, c. 

Ch. CCXXXVIII. — a. diroro/x. Trp> k«I>, ivaoravpSxrM. to cut off his 
head and impale him ; that is, impale his body : after dvturravp. is to be 
understood avrdv, i. e. rbv AemvlSgv. B. On this passage, Thirlwall, ii. 
p. 290, remarks that, “ Xerxes is said also to have mutilated the body of 
Leonidas, and as this was one of the foremost he found on a field which 
had cost him so dear, we are not at liberty to reject the tradition, because 
such ferocity was not consistent with the respect usually paid by the Per- 
sians to a gallant enemy. It should be remembered ^o that to cut off 
the head and right arm of slain rebels was a Persian usage.” 

b, hrti ripay k.t.X. Cf. i. 136. B. And on the “honours” cus- 
tomary among the Persians, see Index under Persians, court dress of, al- 
lotments of land, &c. Cf. also Dahlmann’s remarks, p. 129. 

Ch. CCXXXIX. — a,"Avupt Si, . . .ig. . . .irpor. iitX. Cf. vii. 220. 
“ The Gks certainly received early intelligence of the preparations in 
Persia^ vii. 138, even if the story here related about the secret message of 
Demaratus is not true. They either refused or gave earth and water to the 
envoys late in the year 481 B.C.” From the very interesting Appendix 
iv. to Muller, Dor. i. 

b. vpbv tSiv bSo<l>vXdKO)v — the watchers of the road. Cf. i. 100,5., where 
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the secret police of the Persians are referred to. Cf. also i. 123, ire tw 
oScui' <f)vXa<Ta-ofi€vmy, This practice of guarding the roads and passes 
generally characteristic of despotic governments : it is adopted also 
Asia, as for example, in the valley of Cashmere.” From Long's Summary, 

p. 106. 

c. Fopyi). Cf. vii. 204, a, and refs. 


END OF THE SEVENTH BOOK. 
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BATTLE OF ARTEMISIUM MARCH OF XERXES INTO ATTICA ; 
BATTLE OF SALAMIS; FLIGHT OF XERXES; MARDONIUS 
WINTERS IN THESSALY; DIGRESSION ON THE MACE- 
DONIAN KINGS. 

Ch. I. — a. 'XOr/v. wos K.T.\, At Arteimsium the Athenians had 
127 vessels, which were afterwards reinforced by 53 more, cf. viii. 14, and 
made up the number of 180 that fought at Salamis ; cf. viii. 44. If to 
these be added the 20 others manned by the Chalcidians, but which the 
Athenians lent them, the total will be completed of 200 ships, which, ac- 
cording to Diodorus Sic. xv. 78, the Athenians had at Salamis. The same 
number is also given by Cornelius Nepos in Themist. c. 3. Schw. Cf. 
also viii. 44, a, 

b. nXar (ravmXrjp, The term irXiqpfofia generally signifies the 

rowers and sailors, as opposed to the Epibatas or marines, cf. vi. 12, c., but 
sometimes is taken to comprehend both, as in viii. 43, 45. In the same 
manner here oweirXripow refers not only to soldiers on board ship, but also 
to rowers ; in which capacity, no doubt, some portion of the Platseans 
would also be able to serve, though not such experienced sailors as the 
Athenians. Schw. Cf. v. 79, a., vi. 108, a. 

e. 'ZrvpU’i — Styra hod. Stoura, or, Astvri ; a town on the West coast of 
Euboea near Carystus. It is mentioned by Homer, II. ii. 539. B. 
Eretria, the 2nd city of the island, founded by some Athenians of the demus 
Eretria. Arrowsmith, Eton. G. c. 18, p. 437< 

Ch. II. — a. 'Ap/rtphr. Cf. vii. 176, a. 

h. Tov Si frTpanriybv . . . .Trapti^, Swopr. It is remarked by Thirlwall, ii. 
p. 276, that, “it may have been principally the jealousy of .£gina that led 
to the determination not to submit to the Athenian command, and that the 
Dorian cities of Peloponnesus, though not hostile to Athens, could not ac- 
knowledge an Ionian leader without a considerable sacrifice of national 
prejudices.” 
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Ch. III. — a. TO vavTiKov — “ The fleet was commanded, as is evident 
from viii. 2, 9, 56, 58, 74, 108, 111, ix. 90, by the Spartan admiral and a 
council, a awiSpiov of the arparriyol, or «v T«\ei otfTK, ix. 106, in which the 
admiral, viii. 59, 61 , put the question to the vote, and gave out the decree. 
This commander was armed with very large powers, and Leotychides con- 
cluded an alliance with the Samians, ix. 92, and even the captains of the 
fleet debated on the projected migration of the lonians, ix. 106. Nor is 
it ever mentioned that the fleet received orders from the Isthmus ; though 
from viii. 123 it appears that the Isthmus was stiU the seat of the con- 
federacy.” Mull. Dor. i. Appendix iv. p. 518. 

b, cIkov oI ’A&tp'. For similar instances of evidence borne on the part 
of our author to the noble conduct of the Athenians, cf. vi. 108, and vii. 
139. B. 

c. irepi TTp cKcivov [sub. y^s]. Ionia and the coast of Asia Minor, are, 
doubtless, referred to here by Hdtus. On the transference of the 
Hegemony from Sparta to Athens, 477 B.C., cf. Thucyd. i. 96, Hermann’s 
P.A. § 36, and Miill. Dor. i. p. 211. What is here referred to, the in- 
iolence of Pausanias and its consequence, dates after the close of our 
author’s work and the taking of Sestos ; cf. i. 130, b. It is referred to by 
Dahlmann, p. 28, under v. 32. 

Ch. IV. — a. ’A^«Tas, cf. vii. 193, a. 

b. irtcO. ®€(uoTOK. iir'i ftur6^ k.t.X, Cf. the remarks on this story in 
Thirlw. ii. c. 15, p. 279, 

Ch. V. — a. ipr/raip€ — teas reluctant, or struggled against, his (The- 
mistocles’) wish. Valck., B., and S. and L. Diet. By Wess. and Schw, 
the word is taken to mean was afraid. On the sense of SgOey a little above, 
cf. i. 59, t. 

b. ini T(p Xoy. rovr. — for this purpose, or under this condition, as B. 
renders it, referring to vii. 158, ix. 26, 33. 

Ch. VI.— a. pgia nvp<f)6pov, . , .ntpiyevarOai. — that not even the torch- 
bearer should escape and survive ; meaning that not a single individual 
should escape to tell the news of the defeat. The Pyrphorus and the other 
unarmed attendants in the train of the Spartan Kings were considered 
sacred, and were protected in battle by a religious awe. If he therefore 
were to perish, the whole force might be considered as destroyed. He was 
the priest of Mars, who took fire from the sacrifice, which &e King per- 
formed at home to Jupiter Agetor, and on the boundary to Jupiter and 
Minerva, and preserved it during the whole campaign. With the 
Pythians, the three equals, two of the ephors, the symbuli and others he 
formed part of the damosia, or escort of the Spartan king. Muller, Dor. ii. 
p. 255. 


Ch. vii. — a. Kxuj>. koI Tepaurrbv, Caphareus, the S.E. promontory of 
Euboea, hod. Capo d'oro. Gersestus on the S.W. hod. Capo Carysto. Cf. 
Arrowsmith, Eton. G. p. 437. On the Euripus, cf. vii. 173, a. 
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Ch. VIII. — a. rg vamfyig h.t.A, Cf. vii. 188. Svnft, the line abore, 
a diver, mpftrxt, cf. viii. 140, d. 

b. ov vpoT. avtirxt k.t.X.— rose, or, came up no more till he came to 
Artemisium, Cf. Thirl, in 1. “ Scjllias, so famous a diver, that he was 

commonly believed to have traversed the whole intervening space, about 
ten miles, under water.” On Artemisium, cf. vii. 176, a. 

Ch. X. — a. pavirjv hrtytuc. Cf vi. 112, e. 

b. xaro^pov. ravro, considering, or, remarking this (?) «n a contemptuous 
spirit. Cf. S. and L. Diet. “ Malim interpretari,” says B., cum hcee 
mente reputassent, cogitassent non sine quodam Ghsecorum contemptu. Cf. 
also i. 59, g. 

c. hrurrdptyoi — taking it for certain, being fully assured, cf. vii. 218, a. 
ooouTi. . . .r^fUvouTi, . . .ywofitvov, see Matth. Gr. Gr. § 388, d. e. 
When the reference of an action to some one, vrith respect to feeling, is ex> 
pressed, the person is put in die dative, with the participle or adjective 
which expresses the feeling ; and in a similar manner the verbs clvot and 
ylyv€<T$iu are often accompanied by a participle of the verb ‘ to wish,’ &c., 
in the dative ; in which case the participle only, as the leading idea, is 
translated by the finite verb. Cf. ix. 46. iirei S’ S>v avrol .... ttomciv 
ravro “ since we are pleased with your discourse.” An imitation of this in 
Latin occurs, in Tacit. Agr. 18, “ quibus bellum volendbus erat.” 

Ch. XI. — a. Town Sc *EXX kcu Kara <rr6f/ui. The expression KCLri 

<7To/xa is rendered by B. ex adverse, face to face, (impetum facientes) and 
similarly by Schw. in his note. In the Lex. Her. he gives it somewhat 
dilferendy, in ipso ore, i. e. e proximo. The following appears perfeedy to 
express the sense of our author ; “ the Greeks first drew their line into a 
smaller circle, with their prows facing the surrounding enemy, and then at 
the signal darted forward, like rays, to pierce and break the wall of ships 
that encompassed them.” Thirlw. ii. c. 15, p. 280. 

b. IrtpaXeiioi ayiovi^, — ancipiti Marte pugnantes ; contending with no 
decisive success on either side. Cf. ix. 103, b. 

Ch. XII. — a, Tcks ‘A^cras. Cf. note on viL 193, a. 

b, erapaa. rovs roper, tmv nanr. — impeded, or, choked the blades of the 
oars. A few lines below vrrik, vavp,., after the storm, &c., a sea fight fol- 
lowed. Cf. vi. 27, b. 

Ch. XIII. — a, TO KotXa — “ Ccela (the Hollows.) This terrible place 
probably lay on the Eastern side of the island, which, throughout the whole 
line of its iron-bound coast, contains only one inlet where a ship can find 
shelter in distress.” Thirlw. in 1. Cf. vi. 100, b,, and Arrowsmith, Eton. 
Geog. c. 18, p. 437. 

b. cjTocccTo. . . .Vito dtviu. See the refs, given in vii. 10, § 5, e. 
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Ch. XIV. — 0 . T^v avrriv Stprfv, the same time, as they chose the pre- 
ceding day ; cf. c. 9, that is, about the evening. Schw. 

h. vr/va-l KtX. “ A squadron of Cilicians, either freshly arrived, or de- 
tached for some unknown purpose, from the main body, fell in with them 
and was destroyed.” Thirlw. in 1. 

Ch. XV. — a. ino Utpitm — scil. yevofuvov, vel simile quid, B., 

vhat might happen to them from Xerxes ; that is, the punishment he might 
inflict, or, his anger. See Thirlw. in 1. 

Ch. XVI. — a. /iJjvociSts Trow^tr. Tuiv vcaiv, i. e. rdy/io. B. “ As they 
came near they bent their line into a crescent : the Greeks as before as- 
sailed, pierced and broke it : the unwieldy armament was thrown into con- 
fusion and shattered by its own weight.” Thirlw. in 1. 

b. hf ravrg. . . ,irapair\T^(TU>i . . . .eyfr . — theg were about equal in the sea 
flght — had a drawn battle. S. and L. Diet. q. v. So also B., pari marte 
pugnatum est. 

Ch. XVII. — a. KXttvlrp o’AXk, This Cleinias married Dinomache and 
was the F. of the famous Alcibiades; cf. vi. 131, b. ; he was killed at 
Coronsea, 447 B.C. 

Ch. XIX. — a. iwl Si roun KanjK. wpijy. — in the present state of affairs. 
Cf. i. 97, a. naraMtiv to kill, or, slaughter. Just above irapeyvfivov, he 
disclosed, i. 126, b. 

b. Trp &p7]v — the fit time for their return. B. 

Ch. XX. — a. vapa)(piqcr. neglecting, slighting, i. 108, b. On Bacis, cf. 
viii. 77, a. 

b. irtpijrtTto. . . .irpfpfpaTa — and brought their own affairs into the most 
dangerous or critical predicament, or had brought about a sudden reverse in 
their fortunes. Cf. S. and L. Diet. dir€x«v, to keep away or remove. Cf. 
i. 160, d. 

c. iraptjv. .. .TO. ptyurra. The expression Trpds rd pty. appears to have 
the same force as the more common one rd p.<y. Schw., they were ready 
to fall into calamity in the greatest degree, or, they were on the point of 
falling into the greatest calamities. 

Ch. XXL — a. 'Avruaipw, a native of Anticyra. Cf. vii. 198, a. 
'XPpw. mentioned in Thucyd. i. 91, as one of Themistocles’ fellow-ambas- 
sadors. KOT^pes, furnished with oars. See Hermann on Eur. Iphig. T. 
1362. “ A light galley.” Thirlw. in 1. 

b. yv Ti. . . .vearrtpov k.t.\. if any disaster should overtake the land force, 
veurrepov ri, gravius quid, used per euphemism, as B. observes, ” base for- 
mula, in utram libet partem quse accipi potest, plenomque malam in partem 
adhibetur.” Cf. iii. 62. oi . . .vturrtpov, no further trouble will 
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arise to you from him at least, v. 19. vsiar. violent or insurrec- 

tionary measures. Cf. also v. 35, c, 

Cn. XXII. — a. Imp. irtpX to irdr. vSara, went to where fresh or drink- 
able water was to be found, to the watering places. 

b. aXXa pakurra /itv. . . .iroUw. — but, what would he best, he on our side, 
cf. i. 75, b., or, come over to us ; but if this is impossible for you to do, 
then next both do you yourselves retire for our sake from the contest, or, re- 
main neutral, cf. iii. 83, a., and beg the Carians to do the same as you. A 
similar stratagem is related of Leotychides, ix. 98. ama^Qi, might keep 
them away from. Cf. viii. 20, b. 

Ch. XXIII. — a. apa oKiBvap. as soon as the sun was scattering 
(his rays over the earth ) : that is, as soon as day dawned. Cf. iEsch. Pers. 
502. irplv oKtbairdgvax 6to\i aicrlvas. So spar^ere lumine terras, Lucret. ii. 
143. Virgil JEn. iv. 584. Wesa. — Above di^p T(rr(oucv«, a man of His- 
ticea. Cf. vii. 175, 6. 

Ch. XXV. — a. tovs sJkuirav, Cf. vii. 202, a. and 205, c. T^urriaTO, 
thought, took for certain. Cf. viii. 10, c. 

Ch. XXVI. — a. avrop. dir 'ApKobirit — Of these Arcadians, a nation that 
has been termed “ the Swiss of Greece,’’ and whose mercenary character 
became yet more evident in later times, Larcher and Schw. consider the 
native place was Carya, or Caryse ; which was a village of Arcadia not far 
from Pheneus, and is not to be confounded with a place of the same name 
in Laconia. 

b. bftpyol /3ovX. th/cu. wishing to he engaged in active service, desirous of 
finding employment, as 'OXvpma ayottty K.r.k. See the very interesting 
article Olympia in Smith’s Diet, of Andq. 

c. flir* Tc is irdvras — said before them all. B. On Tritantsechmes, cf. 
vii. 82. StiAfr/v <3^Xc trpbs fiaa-. he incurred the reproach of cowardice in 
the eyes of the King, drew upon himself the imputation of cowardice from the 
King. 

Ch. XXVII. — a. ©wonAoi. . . .artju ivi\. alei )(6Xov, cf. vii. 176, b. as 
an early instance of this hatred between the two states. Wess., and read 
Thirlwall, ii. c. 15, p. 291. 

b. pdvTiv rbv *HActov, 'The trade of divinadon appears to have flourished 
in Elis ; as Polycrates is mendoned, iii. 132, to l»ve had an Elean augur 
in his household ; and Tisamenus, ix. 33, a., and Hegesistratus, ix. 37, 
were both Eleans. B. 

Cn. XXVIII. — a. iroXiopK. iaSrovs. The plur. pardciple here refers to 
irefov, and governs the accusat. «awToiis, q. d. the infantry who were block- 
ading, or cooping up, them ( the Phocians ) in Parnassus. B. 

b. Trpr Lirnov avriav. On the Thessalian cavalry, cf. v. 63, b. as ayap- 
■scurop. T. $(OKcaf, cf. ix. 59, b. 

l 
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Ch. XXIX.— a. ^817 Ti fiaXXov yvwtrifi from this time forth 

be more willing to change your opinion, and confess that you are not our 
match be more ready to acknowledge that you are not our match. Cf. vii. 
130, a. 

h. Trp6<r6fv T( yap , . . ,i^tp6p.t6a. for before among the Greeks, as long as 
that party, i. e. the side of the Greeks, pleased us, we were ever superior to 
you. 

Ch. XXX. — a. to to ©co-o-. — their hatred of the Thessalians, the 

hate they bore to the Thessalians. Similar constructions are found in ix. 
37, and Thucyd. i. 103. Meyaptuv ile^<f>urpa, iv. 1, vii. 57. Valck. See 
Matth. Gr. Gr. § 367, and on the opinion here expressed by our autlior, 
Dalilmann, p. 135. 


Ch. XXXI. — a, rgs 'Tprjyi.virji — Cf. vii. 199, a. TroStwv oreivbi, a narrow 
neck, or, strip of land. On the country of Doris, originally Dryopis, the 
mother country of the Dorians in the Peloponnese, see Arrowsinith, Eton. 
G. c. 16, p. 372. It also bore the name of Tetrapolis, as being the confe- 
deration of the 4 states, Boium, Cytinium, Pindus, and Erineus. See 
Thucyd. i. 107, iii. 92. On the migration of tlie Dorians thence, cf. 
Arnold’s note on Thucyd. i. 12, and refs, given in i. 56, a. 

b. Kal ovK iooK. ®€a(T, suband. tcySoAAav. tieque Thessalis cidebalur, 
nempe vastanda Doris, Valck. 

Ch. XXXII. — a, Kara Neuvo — over against, or, opposite to. This city 
appears afterwards to have obtained the name of Tithorea, hod Velitza, or, 
Relutza. On Phocis and Ml. Parnassus, now Mt. Lyakoura, see Arrow- 
smith, c. 16, p. 374, seqq. 

b. £S T^v Sg avT/vcocavTO, scil. Ta tTriTrXoa yprgmra, to which they had con- 
veyed up their moveables. Wess. “ The Dorians were spared, as friends. 
Those of the Phocians who had the means of escaping took refuge on the 
high plains that lie under the topmost peaks of Parnassus, or at Amphissa.” 
Thirl, in 1. Amphissa, hod. Saloaa, 7 miles from Delphi. On part of the 
sate of Delphi now stands the village of CastrL 

Ch. XXXIII. — a. Kg<f>uro-ov wot. hod. the Mauro-Potamo. See Arrow- 
amith, p. 377- On Abae, i. 46, b. 

Ch. XXXV. — a. to. Kpoi'aov. . . .dva&gpara. Cf. i. 50. On the course 
of the Persian march, see Thirlw. ii. c. 15, p. 292, seqq. 

Ch. XXXVI. — a, Ko>p, avrpov dvtjveUayro, they removed their property, 
cf. viii. 32, b., to the Corycian cave. This famous cave or grotto is de- 
scribed by Pausan. x. 32, quoted by Wess., and is alluded to by jEschylus 
Eumen. 22.— -ei^a KwpvKis irtrpa solkg, <f>lXopvK, baipoviov draxrTpo<f>g, 
According to the article in the Class. Diet, it is “ about two hours’ journey 
from Delphi, higher up the mt., and was discovered in modem times first by 
Mr. Raikes ; who describes the narrow and low entrance as spreading at 
once into a chamber 330 feet long by nearly 200 wide ; tlie stalactites 
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from the top hung in graceful forms the whole length of the roof, and fell 
like drapery down the sides." On Amphissa, cf. viii. 32, b. irpoKat^dai, 
a few lines above, to protect, to defend, Cf. ix. 106, c. 

h, Tov irpo^^cui. — the sacred interpreter and arranger of the obscure re- 
sponses given by the Pythoness. Cf. vii. 1 1 1 , a. In after ages their 
number was increased to two, and subsequently to more ; they were chosen 
by lot out of the principal Delphians. Wess. “ The prophetes or high- 
priest wrote down the answers of the Pythoness : besides him there were 5 
priests called oo-iot, chosen from the five chief families of the Delphian 
aristocracy, who, with the prophetes held their offices for life, and had the 
control of all the affairs of the sanctuary and the sacrifices.” From Smith’s 
Diet, of Antiq. Oracle of Delphi. With these latter Wesseling appears to 
have confounded the prophetes. 

Ch. XXXVII. — a. *eai dn-upcov to Ipov, and saw the temple at a dis- 
tance. Schw. See also Thirlw. in 1. “ At the opening of the defile, they 

saw the city rising like a theatre before them, crowned with the house of 
the god the common sanctuary of the western worid, and at its back the 
precipices of Parnassus, crag above crag," &c. On the prodigies and 
panic of the Persian force — “ it must be left to the reader’s imagination to 
determine how the tradition, which became current after the event, may be 
best reconciled with truth or probability," Similar preternatural pheno- 
mena are said by Pausanias, i. 4. x. 23, quoted by Valck., to have occurred 
during the irruption of the Gauls into Greece, 279 B.C., when they were 
repulsed from Delphi in a like manner. On Minerva Pronaea, cf. i. 92, c. 

h. 8to iT(UT. fftouTfuanav — beyond all prodigies the most worthy of wonder. 
The prepos. is similarly used in viii. 142. vylv. . . .Sid irdvr. yKurra, and 
to you of a surety beyond the rest, it is least honourable, or, least creditable 
to you of all men. Cf. also i. 25, Sid irdvr., and Matth. Gr. Gr. § 580, f. 

Cn. XXXIX. — a. KootoXiits, This famous mountain is described by 

Dodwell, Travels, i. 172, quoted in the Class, Diet., as “ now ornamented 
with pendent ivy and overshadowed by a large fig tree : the spring is clear, 
and forms an excellent beverage ; after a quick descent to the bottom of 
the valley, through a narrow and rocky glen, it joins the little river 
Pleistus.” The two summits of Parnassus, “ biceps Parnassus,” cf. Per- 
sius Prolog, were called Nauplia ? and Hyampma. The latter of these, 
the Easternmost ridge, terminated in two lofty rocks, the Phaedriades ; 
which rise perpendicularly, to the height of 800 feet, above Delphi, and 
about 2000 above the level of the sea. Muller, Orchom. p. 494, quoted 
by B. and Arrowsmith, Eton. Gr. p. 377. 

Ch. XL. — a. xmoKar. rdv ^dp^. i. e. lying in wait for the arrival of the 
barbarian. On the narrative see Thirlw. ii. c. 15, p. 294. 

Ch. XLI. — a. rd hrifjLyvia — the monthly offerings. “And now the 
priestess of Athens announced that the sacred snake, which was regarded 
as the invisible guardian of the rock, and was propitiated by a honey cake 
laid out for it every month in the temple, had quitted its abode in the 
sanctuary : the monthly offering lay untasted.” Thirlw. in 1. The legend 
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of the serpent is referred to by Aristoph. Lysistr. 760, quoted by Valck. 
The youthful Sophocles is said to have been among those who were sent to 
Salamis for security. 

Ch.^ XLII. — a. EvpvjStdSiyv — Cf. viii. 3, a., and on the number of the 
Athenian ships, viii. 1, a. 

b. ov /icvToi ymof yt patT. A remark, no doubt, purposely added ; for 
the office of Navarch was distinct from that of the Kings. It must have 
bron one of ^reat power, as it is called by Aristotle, Polit. ii. 6, 22, <rxfS6v 
trtpa ^aenXtia, though, like them, the navarchs were held in check by the 
<rvfi./3ovXot, See Thucyd. ii. 85, iii. 69, viii. 39. As a permanent creation, 
the office of navarch at Sparta, hke that of the eirtoroXciis who commanded 
under him, was an innovation, and contrary to the spirit of Lycurgus’ enact- 
ments. lor the foregoing I am indebted to Hermann, P. A. § 46. Add, 
from MiiDer, Dor. ii. p. 27, that on one occasion, at a subsequent period, 
we find the command at sea entrusted to one of the class of Perioeci ; doubt- 
less because the Spartans did not hold the naval service in mueh estimation, 
and because the inhabitants of the maritime towns were more practised in 
naval affairs than the Dorians of the interior. 

Ch. XLIII. — a. AiopiKov rt. . . .i&voi, cf. i. 56, a., viii. 31, a., 137, a., 
and on the Hermionians, Miill. Dor. i. p. 49. 

XLIV. — a, wpb^ irdiTos Tovs oXXow — pree aliis omnibus. Cf. ii. 
33, iii. 94. Schw. Cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 591, y. On the number of the 
Athenian ships, 180, or, with those they lent to the Chalcidians, 200, it is 
well known our author agrees neither with Aischylus, nor with Thucydides, 
i. 74. On this disputed point cf. Thirlw. ii. App. iv. 

6. es njv irtpalip ;. . . .x<oprp — on the opposite shore of Bceotia, the shore, 
that is, opposite Chalcis. B. 

c. \&iqv IleXotryoi. . . .Kpamot. On the Pelasgic origin of the 

Athenians see refs, in i. 56, a. The appellation of Kpavaa iroXis, given 
to the town or acropolis of Athens by Aristoph. Ach. 75, Lysistr. 483, is 
by some derived from Cranaus, an ancient king of Athens, or from tlie 
rough and rugged nature of the soil. On Cecrops, Erectheus, &c., cf. Her- 
mann, P. A. § 91, and notes. 

Ch. XLV. — a. Mtyop. towto TrXgp, k.t.X. i. e. twenty ships ; cf. viii. 1. 
Ambracia, a little to the S. of the modern Aria, on the Sinus Ambracius, 
hod. Gulf of Aria, Leucas hod. Santa Maura. See Arrowsmith, c. 16, 
p. 364. 

Ch. XLVI. — a. Alyivrjr. rpigs. It would seem more probable that the 
.£ginetans instead of 30 furnished 42 ships. Cf. viii. 48, a. 

h. SgpoK. (nrevoavTOi, Democritus promoting or urging it, on the insti- 
gation of Democritus. Cf. Thirlw. ii. c. 15, p. 297. 

Ch. XLVII. — a. Kporcov vyi pig. As it is very unlikely that only 
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a*single ship should be sent by one of the most powerful states in Italy, it 
seems highly probable that this vessel was fitted out at the private expense 
of Phayllus, in aid of the country in which he had obtained so much 
honour. The words of Pausanias, x. 9, *dii Wos . . . . fvau/iidxijo’e, raw 
‘rrapaxTKCvatTafjLtvot outtiay k.t.X. cenfinn this conjecture. Valck. See 
Dahlmann, p. 36. 

b. Kpor, Si yivot curt ’A;(. Cf. vi. 44, a. 


Ch. XLVIII. — a. run/ vctuv K.r.k. The following scheme repre- 

sents the difierent numbers furnished by each nation at Artemisium and 
Salamis: — at arteuisium. at salamis. 


Lacedaem. ............ 10 

Corinth 40 

Sicyon 12 

Epidaurua 8 

Trcezen 5 

Hermione — 

Athens 127 

Megara 20 

Ambracia — 

Leucas — 

.£gina 18 

Chalcis 20 

Eretria 7 

Naxos — 

Styra 2 

ethnos — 

Croton — 

Cos 2 


271 366 

It appears by this table that the whole number of triremes at Salamis 
amounted to only 366, but every M.S. here reads 378. To remove this 
difficulty, Valck. conjectures that the iEginetans furnished 42, and not 30, 
as in ch. xlvi. This Conjecture has been adopted by Larcher and Bor- 
heck. Schw. objects to this alteration of the text, but supposes that the 
jEginetans furnished only 30, and that they left 12 behind to protect their 
country, which 12 are here taken into account, as forming part of the 
Greek naval forces. Note fr. the Oxfd. Tr. This last is also the opinion 
of Bachr. 


Ch. XLIX. — a. us. . . . iroXtop/ojerorrai . — that they would he besieged, or 
blockaded — fut. used in a pass, sense for TroXtopK-q&^oyTou, Cf. v. 35, b. 
So also c^uTovrat, they would transfer themselves to, would retire upon their 
own men. Cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 254. “ If they fought near the Isthmus, 

should the worst happen, they might join the army on shore, and renew 
the contest in defence of their homes.” Thirlw. ii. c. 15, p. 298. 

Ch. L. — a. avTfiov iK\t\oarmwv~-they themselves having retired, or, de- 
parted. Cf. Ailsch. Pers. 128, was yap . . . .Xtu>s a-p,rjvoi (I>s iKXiXoirra 
puXuTcrav k.t.K. B. 
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Ch. LI. — a. Tttfuas T€ Tov ipov, These were the stewards or quaestors of 
the temple of Minerva in the Acropolis, where in early times the Athenian 
treasury was kept. It was managed, as were the treasuries of the other 
Deities afterwards, by a board of 10 treasurers chosen by lot from among 
the wealthiest citizens ; for its support was paid the tenth of all fines and 
confiscations. Cf. Boeckh. Public. CEcon. i. p. 217, Hermann’s P. A. § 
151, or Smith’s Diet, of Antiq. Ta/Aiias. 

h, Kfyrj(T<l>T^€Tov — Cf. v. 124,5. On the oracle referred to, and to iv” 
\ivov Tct^o?, cf. iv. 141, 142, 6., and Leake’s Athens, § viii. p. 279, seqq. 

Ch. LII. — o. ’Apatov Trdyov, “ The hill of the Areopagus is separated 
from the Western (or rather the North-Western) end of the rock by a 
narrow hollow. From this height the besiegers discharged their arrows 
tipped with lighted tow against the opposite paling.” Thirlw. in 1. The 
name of the Areopagus is said to be derived either from a tradition that 
Mars was tried there by the Gods fof» the murder of Halirrothius, S. of 
Neptune, or from the Amazons, when they came to attack Theseus, 
having ofiered sacrifice to Mars their reputed father. See the plan of 
Athens in Arrowsmith, Eton. G. p. 389 and 391, and for a description of 
it at the present day, Stuart’s Antiquities of Athens, or Leake’s Athens, p, 
45, seqq. 289. On the court of the Areopagus, see Muller’s Eumenides, 
p. 57 and 107. 

h, roiv naorioTpaT. By the Peisistratidae Hdtus must here understand 
Hippias and other Athenian exiles of his party, who accompanied the army 
of Xerxes, cf. viii. 54. *A6t)v, ol <j)vy, and v. 93, seqq., vi. 107, seqq. 

c. 6\oLTp6)(pv9 — Cf. V. 92, § 2, i, 

Ch. LIII. — a. Kara to Ipov k.t.X. “ Towards the North the Cecropian 
hill terminates in the precipices anciently called the Long Rocks : where 
the daughters of Cecrops were said to have thrown themselves down in the 
madness which followed the indulgence of their profane curiosity.” Thirlw. 
in 1. Cf. also Leake’s Athens, § viii. p. 261. Hermann, P. A. § 92, 
note 2. 

5. ot Be €5 TO Kare<f>, “ Others took refuge in the sanctuary of 
the Goddess.” Thirlw. in 1. So in v. 72. to aSvroy r»Js Oeov, viz. Mi- 
nerva Polias, cf. V. 82, c., and on the word peyapoVf i. 47, a. 

Ch. LIV. — a. ’Apra/Savo) — De Artabano Susis relicto a Xerxe vid. vii. 
52, 53. B. 

• Ch. LV. — a, ’Epex^o? — On Erectheus and the Ante-historical period as 
regards Attica, cf. Hermann, P. A. § 91. Cf. also v. 82, c. 

6. €v t<3 eXaLT) k.t.X. “ The sacred olive — the earliest gift of Palias, by 
which in her contest with Poseidon she had proved her claim to the land 
and which grew in the temple of her foster-child Erectheus, by the side oi 
the salt pool that had gushed up under the trident of her rival — had been 
consumed with the sacred building. Those who came to worship in the 
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wasted sanctuary related that a shoot had already sprung to the height of 
a cubit from the burnt stump.” Thirlw. in L On the fable referred to, 
cf. tlie article on “ Minerva” in Class. Diet. See also v. 82, h, c. Of 
this olive, Pliny, H. N. xvi. 44, quoted by B., speaks, “ Athenis quoque 
olea durare traditur in certamine edita a Minerva.” The legend of its im- 
mortality is, it is well known, referred to by Soph. CEd. Col. 694. 
ax€tpanov k.t.X. The sea, cf. 2 Kings xxv. 13, “the brazen sea,” was a 
pool or cistern, into which sea-water was said to be conducted by subterra- 
neous pipes. See also Leake’s Athens, § viii. p. 257, seqq. 

Cii. LVI. — a. ov^ KvpatO^veu, . , .TTprjyiMi, same were unwilling to wait 
even till the matter before them was decided, or, ratified ; to wit, whether 
they should remain or retreat to the Isthmus. See Thirlwall, ii. c. 15, 
p. 300. 

Ch. LVII. — a, Mv7)(rL<f>fXos — “ Mnesiphilus, a man of congenial cha- 
racter, a little more advanced in yeaw, who was commonly believed to have 
had a great share in forming the mind of Themistocles,” &c. Thirlw. in 1. 

b, irapw. . . .jScjSovXcv/x^a, endeavour to overthrow or annul what has 
been decided upon* 

Ch. LIX. — a. ttoXvs , ,Kdpra 3cofi€vo9. Themistocles spoke at great 
length, or, used many arguments as being urgent in entreaty, Cf. vii. 158, a, 

b. *A8€i/jtavTO? — “ His principal adversary was the Corinthian admiral, 
Adeimantus, who probably thought he had the strongest reason to fear for 
the safety of his own city, if the fleet continued at Salamis. He is said to 
have rebuked the premature importunity of Themistocles, by reminding 
him that, in the public games, those who started before the signal was 
given, were corrected with the scourge. “ But those who lag behind,” 
was the Athenian’s answer, “ do not win the crown.” Thirlw. in I, Cf. 
Smith’s Diet, of Antiq. Olympic Games. 

Ch. lx. — a, ovk Itjiipi, . . , KarrfyopieLv. it did not become him, or, it was 
not seemly in him, to accuse any of the allies, Cf. viii. 142, a., where the 
expression also occurs. 

5. § 1. ava^cv^. . . .Ttts v5as. withdraw, or, move off, your ships to the 
Isthmus, 

c. iv TTcXayet aveirewrapivia — in the open or wide sea, Wess., perf. partic. 
pass, from di/aTrcTavw/u. Cf Matth. Gr. Gr. § 246. 

d. €s S rjKurra 'qp.Lv k.t.X. “ At the words €s o must be supplied, ac- 
cording to Struve, Spec. Qumst. i. p. 44, the verb vav/aa^cii/ ; so that 
sentence will run es o lovcrtv 17/xiv vavpax^tv yKiora aijp<f>op6v iari. B. 

e. - § 2. Trpos — in our favour, Cf. i. 75, 5. 

f. Tov Kttt mpux^oOe paXiara, this advantage, or, object which you most 
cling to, aim at, or, most especially keep in view, Cf. i. 71, c. 
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ff, is TO hrixav i$tX€i yCvtadai, Ad e praecentibus repeto ra 

WKora ; probabilia s. rationi consentanea capientibvs consilia plerumque 
talia, i. e. consentanea ratiorii, eliam evenire solent. B. 

Ch. LXI. — a. Kol EvpvjS dirdXt avSpL was not for letting Eury- 

hiades put the question, or, tried to persuade Eurybiades not to put the 
question to the vote for a man who had not a country ; or, as it is rendered 
in Matthise, dissuading him from collecting the votes to oblige a man without 
a country, hrofrqt^uv, to ask one's opinion, thence to put a question to the 
vote, ( sententias rogare ) is the term properly used of the Epistates or one 
of the Prytanes, when he put a matter to the vote in the Athenian senate. 
’ATToXt dvSpi, for the good of, or, to please a man who had no country, is the 
dativus commodi. Valck. On the dat. dirdXi cf. Matthiae, Gr. Gr. § 114, 
and on the dativus commodi, § 394. 

b, ovSa/uns yap .... airoKpovcrfa-Oai. that none of the Gks could repel 
them if they should attack them. Cf. iv. 200, d. 

Ch. LXII, — a. pSXXov iirtrnpappAva. scil. lirq — asperiora, concitaiiora 
verba ; speaking more earnestly, or vehemently. Cf. Thirlw. “ This tlueat 
determined Eurybiades,” &c. &c. 

b. cs Stptv. . ..^tp yptriptf k.t.X. Cf. v. 44, a. and Thirlw. in 1. 

Ch. LXIII. — a. dvtStSdo-Kcro, i. e. dedocebatur, Valck. learnt better, S. 
and L. Diet., i. e. was induced to change his plan. 

Ch. LXIV. — fit. tiri 8e Alaxov K.T.X. “ ^acus and his line, th« tute- 
lary heroes of ^gina, were solemnly evoked from their sanctuary, to come 
and take part in the battle ; similar rites had already been performed to 
secure the presence and the aid of those ./Eacids, who had once reigned 
and were especially worshipped in Salamis itself.” Thirlw. in 1. Cf. also 
V. 75, b. 

Cn. LXV. — a. rg Mr/rpl koI rg K-ovprg, Cf. v. 82, a., and in the Index 
under Ceres. The purport of the Eleusinian mysteries is, as is well known, 
the subject of a most learned disquisition in Warburton's Div. Leg. on the 
6th AEneid. Their object he considers to have been to convey the know- 
ledge of the unity of the Deity and the falsity of the popular doctrines of 
Polytheism. He there quotes the noted passage from Cicero ; who, when 
speaking of these mysteries, says that from them, “ neque solum cum Isetitid 
vivendl rationem accepimus, sed etiam cum spe meliore moriendi.” Of 
Warburton’s theory there is a most clever critique in Gibbon’s Miscellaneous 
Works. “ On the 6th day of the festival,” I quote the admirable article 
Eleusinia in the Class. Diet., of which, or rather, in preference, of the ar- 
ticle Eleusinia, since published in Smith’s Diet, of Antiq., the student 
should not fail to make himself complete master, “ was celebrated 6 pvariKot 
"laK\cs, the S. of Jupiter and Ceres, who accompanied his mother in her 
search after Proserpine, with a torch in his hand. Hence his statue had a 
torch in its hand and was carried in solemn procession from the Ceramicus 
to Eleusis ; the statue with those who accompanied it, lojcxayo'T'Ob was 
crowned with myrtle, &c. &c.” 
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b, Ar/fiapijTOV . , . . KaTairro/xcvos. appealing to the evidence of Demaratvt 
and other witnesses. Cf. vi. 68, a. 

Ch. LXVI. — a. Oi 8( U k.t.X. Cohaerent haec cum superior! cap. 24. 
SchTT. hrjTTia&a, cf. vii. 183, a. Histiaea, vii. 175, b. On the tribes that 
joined the king cf. vii. 132, b. See also v. 79, a. 

b. ru)v TTCVT€ troXuitv, i. e. the islands of Naxos, Melos, Siphnos, Seriphus 
and Cythnus, cf. viii. 46 ; which our author here calls ntiXeis states, in the 
same manner, as in speaking of Samos, iii. 139, he designates it as ■noXiav 
TTOcrccev irpum], Wess. 

Cn. LXVII. — a. cKopoSoKcov — cf. vii. 163,5. 

b. o SiStiv. /3a<r. k.t.X. Cf. vii. 98, a. and 100, a. 

Ch. LXVIII. — a. etwflv poi — tell the king for me, Others read tirral 
poi, the 1 aor. iniin. On this use of the infinitive for the imperative, cf. 
also vii. 228, *12 , dyycXXctv k.t.X. and iii. 134, crii 8t. . . . (rrpaTcuttrftu, 

see Matth. Gr. Gr. § 546 ; and on the pleonastic use of the personal pro- 
noun, “ which represents the action with reference to a person, but might 
also have been omitted without injury to the sense,” § 389. 

b. TTjv iovcrav yv<x>/tr]v-—mg real opinion, Cf. i. 95, a. On Q. Artemisia, 
cf. vii. 99, a, 

c. djnjXXo^ov K.T.X. have departed, gone off, retired, consequently, fared 
as theg deserved. Cf. i. 16, c. 

d. AiyvTTTioi T« K.T.X. Yet they are said to have fought well, see viii. 
17. B. Perhaps this sweeping accusation on the part of Q. Artemisia, if 
it may be supposed that Hdtus, a native of her city and her born subject, 
had any real grounds for putting it into her mouth, may be attributed to 
the ill-will that existed, through commercial jealousy, between the Gk co- 
lonies on the coast of Asia Minor and the other principal trading nations 
of the then known world ; cf. vi. 6, a. and refs., though it maybe no more 
than our author’s own sentiment, on whatever grounds based. On the 
Cyprians, Cilicians, and Pamphylians in Xerxes’ fleet, cf. vii. 89, b., 90, 91. 

Ch. LXIX. — a. Ttj KpUn, at her judgment, or sentence — the decision she 
came to. Some read avaKp'un, the enquiry. 

Ch. LXX. — a, •napiKpldgaav Smitox drew out in line of 

battle, each in his separate position, at their leisure. Cf. ix. 98, b. iro- 
XiopKijtrovTtu, cf. viii. 49, a, 

Ch. LXXI. — a. KXeop^. Cfl v. 41, &c., ix. 10. SKipcsnSa o8dv. This 
road, so called from Sciron the robber, who is said to have been killed by 
Theseus, led from Corinth to Megara over very dangerous rocks, which in 
some parts overhang the sea. Hence it is even now called Kaki Scala. B. 
See Arrowsmith, c. 17, p. 396, and read Thirlw. in I, ii. c. 15, p- 
304. 
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Cir. LXXII. — o. Ot Si ^(offijarayrtf . . . .rouri aW. See Dahimann’s 
renjarks, p. 135, on this ch. which most strongly evinces the truthiness and 
unsparing impartiality of our author as an historian. Cf. 'vii. 132, i., &c. 

6. Kopveta — cf. vii. 206, a., and refs, there given ; and on the Olympia, 
ref. in viii. 26, 6. 

Ch. LXXIII. — a. OUtti Si rf/v IleXoir. k.t.X. On the races that in- 
habited the Peloponnese, cf. Hermann, P. A. § 17 — 19, and ThirlwaJl, 
vol i. c. 4, and c. 7. On the Dorian invasion and on the tribes mentioned 
in this ch. generally, Heeren's Manual of Ancient History, pp. 120 and 
142, seqq., is too well known to need to be recommended ; cf. also viii. 31, 
fl., and the refs, given in i. 56, «. 

b. TO ’A;^aiK6y, See Thirlwall, i. c. 7, p. 259, seqq., and cf. also c. 4, p. 
108, 112, 260. 

c. AtToiXol, “ Northern EUs was inhabited by the Epeans, who, being of 
the same race as the jEtolians, readily amalgamated with the followers of 
Oxylus.” Hermann, 1. 1. Cf. Thirlwall, i. p. 95, 99. On the Kwoiipio^ 
cf. i. 82, a. On the Orneatae, Heeren, 1. 1. observes — “ The conquered 
inhabitants bore the general name of Perioeci, as forming the rustic popula- 
tion around the capital : in Argos they appear to have been distinguished 
by the appellation Orneatae ; in Laconia they were called Lacedaemonians 
by way of distinction from the pure Spartan race.” 

d. A^pvtot, Cf. iv. 145, b., 148, a. b., and refs, there given to ThirlwalL 
On the Dryopes, cf. viii. 31, a., and Thirlwall i. c. 4, p. 105. 

e. Tou iKariaro — remained neutral. Cf. iii. 83, a. 

Ch. LXXIV. — a. irtpl tou Travros. . . .^tovres, about to run for their 
all ; a proverbial expression, S. and L. Diet., that is, about to struggle for 
all they possessed, about to risk everything, Cf. viii. 140, c. iWdfjLij/cadai, 
gain renown. Cf. i. 80, d, 

Ch. LXXV. — a. tSv 0cp.ior. TraiSoiv. From Plutarch, Themistoc. c. 
32, it appears that Themistocles had 5 sons : one of these died in his 
F.’s life time, and another, Diocles, was adopted by his maternal Grand- 
Father. He had also several daughters. B. Read in connection, 
Thirlw. in 1. ii. c. 15, p. 304. 

Ch. LXXVI. — a. ’^urraXeiav, hod. Lipsocotalia. It lies between Cy- 
nosura, the E. promontory of Salamis, according to Thirlwall and Kruse, 
and the coast of Attica. B. remarks that it is uninhabited ; and refers to 
the mention of it in .^Eschyl. Pers. 447. vqo-ds tis cot! k.t.X. 

b. dv^ov ph /, . ..SoXofi. — they, the Persians, moved out, or, advanced, 
the Western wing, or line, of their own fleet towards Salamis, encircling, 
or, intending to go round that island ; ■viz., for the purpose of blocking up 
the narrow channel between Cynosura and the port of Munychium. Such 
is considOTed to be the sense by B. and Thirlw. By Schw. it is understood 
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of the Persians putting out their ships with the intention of surrounding the 
western wing of the Gk fleet. Ceos was “probably the Western Cape of 
Salamis, and Cynosura the Eastern one.” Thirlw. in 1. Such is also the 
opinion of Kruse and B. See Arrowsmith, Eton. G. c. 17, p. 388. 

c. i(ouTOfUv<tiv — would be driven ashore. Cf. v. 85, b., viii. 49, a. 

Ch. LXXVII. — a. Xprja-fUHa-i k.t.X. By what follows we are not to 
consider our author professing a blind belief in all oracles alike ; but solely 
in those whose agreement with the event predicted in some degree war- 
ranted his faith. The oracle attributed here to Bacis (according to 
Clemens Alex. Strom, i. p. 398, there were two persons of that name, 
one a Boeotian, the other an Arcadian) was probably the invention of 
Themistocles. B. 

b. KaTofidXXetv — to reject, to invalidate the authority of. The epithet 
■ypvoaopov, golden-sworded, is by Creuzer, Symbol, iv. p. 67, quoted by B., 
referred to the splendour of the moon's rays and to the deadly influence 
which they were supposed capable of exercising. See also S. and L. Diet, 
under the word. 

c. Xiiropas — bright, illustrious. The word may also mean fat, greasy ; 
cf. Aristoph. Achar. 606. The same poet also introduces in one of his 
jests the oracles of Bacis. Cf. Aves 963, and Equit. 995. 

d. Kdpov, insolence, or arrogance arising from satiety, here called the 
child of Pride. Cf. Pindar, Olymp. xiii. 10. v^piv, Kopov (lartpa 
6pairvp,v6ov. B. 

e. boKtvvT rlOta&ai. — fancying that he can up turn, or, overthrow 

everything. The expression being the same as dvaTt^co-^ai iravra, to over- 
turn everything; equivalent to saying avu> Kwria ridarffai. Cf. iii. 3. 
Schw. The reading SokcSvt’. . . .irvOiaBai, which Wess. adopts and appears 
inclined to render fancying that he would be heard of everywhere, i. e. that 
he would be famous, is considered by B. as incapable of explanation. 

f. ts Toiovra piy. k.t.X. In this sentence, considered to be corrupt by 
Schw., the order is cure avrds Xiyeiv. . . .vepl avriXoyCrjs ’xpfgopJutv BoxiSi 
K.T.X. Equidem nec ipse quid enuntiare audeo neque ab aliis quid accipio 
de contradictione oraculorum Bacidis. On the dat. BoxiSt, cf. Matth. Gr. 
Gr. § 390. B. 

Ch. LXXVIII. — a. (card — Cf. iv. 135, b. 

Ch. LXXIX. — a. 'Siuvta . . . .arparqyoiv, whilst the generals were en- 
gaged in dispute, whilst they were debating. Cf. i. 208, a., vii. 142, a. 

b. 'ApurTfiSrp — Read Thirlw. in 1. ii. c. 15, p. 305. 

c. f(<iXTTpaKurp.ivoi — “ To Clisthenes is ascribed the institution of 
Ostracism which enabled the people to rid itself by a species of honourable 
exile, of any individual whose presence in the state might- seem incom- 
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patible with the principle on which it ruled, that namely, of unirersal 
equality of rights. Among its victims at Athens were Clisthenes himself, 
Themistocles, Aristides, Cimon, Miltiades his S., Xanthippus F. of Fe> 
rides, &c. &c. The last person against whom it was used is said to have 
been Hyperbolus. It was practised also in Argos, cf. Aristot. Polit. v. 
2, 5, Megara, Miletus, and Syracuse, where it was called Petalism.” 
Herm. P. A. §§. 66, 111 and 130. 

Ch. LXXX. — a. hr$i yap k.t.X. The conciseness of expression in this 
sentence is noticed by Matth. Gr. Gr. § 634, 1, “ Frequently a word 

which is only used once must be taken twice, as in this sentence, ur$i yap 

K.T.X., for Zcr^t yap ii ip.io iroiev/tfva rh, woieti/Mva wro Mij&in'. Cf. viii. 
142, where cun'ow ovras must be supplied.” 

b. a&ovras vapaxrnja-airOai, compel them to do it against their will, 
arrange or dispose them so that they do it, bring them to do it, Cf. iv. 
136, a. 

Ch. LXXXII. — a. TijvtW — Tenos and Delos had fallen into the hands 
of the Persians, vi. 97. Hence the inhabitants of the former island were 
forced to add their contingent to the armament of the invader. B. On 
the golden tripod dedicated at Delphi, cf. ix. 81, b. The desertion of the 
Lemnian galley is mentioned in viii. 11. B. 

Ch. LXXXIII. — a. rutv hriPartuiv — Cf. vi. 12, c., vii. 96, a. The use 
of the nominative in this sentence, xal ol cniAAoyov rroigodpxvoi .... irporrpf. 
®tpAXT. is to be distinguished, according to Matth. Gr. Gr. § 562, note, from 
that of the nom. absolute for the gen. absolute, as being founded upon 
another construction of the Gk language, viz. when the subject of the par- 
ticiple is contained in part in the principal subject, or this latter in the 
other. Cf. viii. 86. 

b, -irporjyopeut . . . .0c/uotok . — beyond all the other captains Themistocles 
addressed them in encouraging terms, or gave them a cheering account of the 
state of affairs. At ttovtcdv the subst. enpartp/utv is generally understood ; 
but perhaps the passage might be rendered, Themistocles addressed them 
in the most encouraging terms that all circumstances would admit of, 

c, ra €iT€a, , , . aiermOcp,. And the whole tendency of his speech was 

to draw a parallel between all that was good and evil, or, his speech was all 
advantages balanced against disadvantages. Cf. Tliirlw. in 1. “ The sub- 

stance of his speech was simply to set before them on tlie one side all tliat 
was best, on the other all that was worst, in the nature and condition of 
man, and to exhort them to choose and hold fast the good.” So Thucyd. 
iv. 10, quoted and explained in S. and L. Diet., ra vTrdpxovra gp-iv 
KpeuToova, the advantages we have, Cf. on the speech, Aiischyl. Pers, 402 — 
Z TralSes EWgytoy k.t.X, 

d, (coTaTrXcfas rgv pfj<r . — having wound up, or finished his speech. On 
tlie .^acidee, cf. viii. 64, a., and v. 75, b. 

Ch. LXXXIV. — a. Ini npvp., avtupov. they rowed sternwards, or, hacked 
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uater. In this manoeuvre, &voj<f>ov<TK, the prow was still kept pointed 
towards the enemy, and the vessel backed straight without turning. Cf. 
Thucyd. i. 50, and the notes on that passage, in which author the ex- 
pression constantly occurs. 

b. wKtXXov Tos they drew their ships closer and closer to the shore, 
retired nearer the land. The sense of stranded, or ran their ships aground, 
which the word generally means, is plainly inapposite here. Wess. unless 
it be rendered, nearly ran their ships ashore, were for running them ashore. 

c. 'Aptivlrji — By Diodorus, xi. 37, cf. 18, he is called the brother of 
.^Eschyhis. The poet, however, in Pers. 409. yp^ev t/xj8oX^s 'EXXyvudi 
vous, passes over, if such was the case, his brother’s exploits. Ameinias 
is mentioned again in viii. 93. iiava)(9{U, carried out beyond the rest, 
breaking out of the line, darting forward. B. 

d. IlaAAi/vciis, of the demus or borough of Pallene ; which belonged to 
the tribe Antiochis. See Hermann, P. A. app. iv. p. 409. Saipovioi, 
strange creatures ! Cf. iv. 126, a. 

Cii. LXXXV. — a. Kara piv — over against, opposite to the Athenians, 
&c. On ras ®€purroK. tvroXas, cf. viii. 22. cTtrd^^aTO. 3. plur. plusq. 
perf. Ion. from too-om. Cf. vii. 76, b, 

b. Qtopryrrtop — Cf. also ix. 90. KaTcurtya-. tSv Ilepo. the Persians ap- 
pointing him, on the appointment of the Persians, cf. vii. 104, d. See the 
remarks of Dahlmann, p. 129. Cf. alsop. 40. 

c. tvtpyinfi Pa<T, Cf. iii. 132, a,, 140, a., also v. 31, a. 

Ch. LXXXVI. — a. iKcpau^ero. was sunk, or shattered. Cf. vii. 125, a. 

b. lyivovTo .... aptiv. avr. twvrioy, were far more valiant than they were 
before, that is, to say, at Eubcea, shewed more courage than they generally 
did, or than was their wont. The expression is nearly equivalent to apti- 
vovts T^s ^iVtos, V. 118, more courageous than they naturally were. Valck. 
Cf. ii. 25, b. 

Ch. LXXXVII. — a. ’AprepurCyv — Cf. vii. 99, a., and viii. 68. “ The 

Atlienians, it is said, indignant at being invaded by a woman, had set a 
price of 10,000 drachmas on her head.” Tliirlw. in 1. 

b. TTpbs tCiv woX. towards, in the direction of, cf. viii. 85, irpos *EXcwrvos, 
and viii. 120, or, near the enemies. Cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 590, y. See the 
remarks of Dahlmann, p. 6, on the warlike abilities of Q. Artemisia. 

Cn. LXXXVIII. — a. to tn-laypov Trji vybi — the standard or flag of the 
ship. What is here intended could not have been the tnsigne, Trapdaypov, 
or figura, the image on tlie prow which gave its name to and distinguished 
the individual sliip, made of wood and painted, cf. iii. 37, b., as that could 
hardly have been distinguished from the land in the uproar and confusion 
of the battle ; but must have been some flag or standard, fixed to the 
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aplustro or to the top of the mast, and which, in this case, must have served 
to mark (i. Artemisia’s individual vessel. See Smith’s Diet, of Antiq. 
Instgne and Ships, to which I am indebted for the above information. 
In viii. 92, a., to arrifi. orpar. was probably also a banner or flag, 
hoisted on board the Athenian admiral’s vessel, possibly not only to 
distinguish his ship, but as a signal to the rest of the Athenian vessels to 
commence the engagement. It is rendered banner by Thirlwall in 1. ii. c. 
15, p. 309. 

b. rjiTuniaTo — they thought for certain, made sure. Cf. viii. 10, c. Cf. 
Matth. Gr. Gr. § 160. B. 

c. oE fi€v dvSpes K.T.X. Similar expressions occur in L 155, ii. 102, ix. 
20, 106, and in viii. 68, in Artemisia’s own speech. Hence, perhaps, also 
are the lines of Ennius, Cicero, Offic. i. 18, imitated — 

“ Vos etenim juvenes animum geritis muliebrem 
Ilia virago viri.” Wess. and Valck. 

Ch. LXXXIX. — a. TTovif — battle, conflict. The word is similarly used 
in other passages. Cf. vi. 114, a. 

b. ‘Apia^tyvT/s — He is also called Artabazanes in vii. 97, 2, and by Plu- 
tarch, Life of Tbemistocles, Ariamenes. Wess. Cf. alsoiii. 88, c. 

c. fj-rj iv \tip. vop, aTToXX. who did not perish in the conflict itself, were 
not killed by the hands of the Persians ; or in the m&lee, or scuffle, S. and 
L. Diet. The expression occurs also in ix. 48, a. B. 

Cii. XC. — a. ru>v Tivif ^oivUmv k.t.X. The hatred of the Phoenicians 
towards the lonians has been spoken of before, cf. vi. 6, a., and to this, the 
charge here adduced may probably be referred. See also Thirlwall in I, 
ii. c. 15, p. 308. 

b. im^drai irrb rtji KaraS. vrjbi — Cf. vi. 12, c,, vii. 96, a, 

c. Kol n-dvT, oEtuu/x . — laying the blame on anybody and everybody, Schw. 
or, as B. takes it, 4>otVucas may be understood., 

d. AtyoXeajs, hod. Scatamagna, or Scarmagga, according to Stuart and 
Gell. “ On one of tlie heights of Mount jEgdeos, the last limb of the long 
range of hills, that, branching out from Cithaeron, stretches to the coast 
fronting the Eastern side of Salamis, a lofty throne was raised for Xerxes.” 
&c. Thirlw. in 1. The student will not fail to call to mind the allusion 
in Byron’s noble ode, “ The Isles of Greece” — 

“ A king sate on the rocky brow 

Which looks o’er sea-born Salamis ; 

And ships by thousands lay below. 

And men in nations : — all were liis ! 

He counted them at break of day — • 

And when the sun set where were they ?” 

e. oE ypapfununad — Cf. vii. 61, a., and refs, there given. 
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f. rpocre/SaXero. ... ira^cos. After the words luiVf must be un- 
derstood Tum 'Ithytay. Moreover, too, Ariaramnes who wat present and who 
was a Persian, contributed, inasmuch as he was a friend of the lonians, to 
the destruction of the Phoenicians. Inasmuch as he was a Persian, he may 
be supposed to have had influence with the king ; and as he was friendly 
to the lonians, he had some share in ruining their accusers the Phoe- 
nicians. 

Ch. XCI. — a. vstxjrdtTcs — Cf. v. 92, § 7, r. iKtpdxIfiv, sunk or dis- 
abled. Cf. viii. 86, a. See Thirlwall, ii. c. 15, p. 309. 

Cb. XCII. — a. IIoXvicp. rovKfi. Cf. vi. 50 and 73. On the accusation 
of Medizing brought against the iEginetans, cf. vi. 49, and Thirlw. in 1. 
Pytheas and his heroic defence were spoken of in vii. 181. to oTnirjioy 

k. t.A. cf. viii. 88, a. &rippu^t, cf iv. 142, a. 

Ch. XCIII. — a. ^kovoov. . . .apurra Aly. See the remarks of Dahl- 
mann, p. 132, on the falsity of the charge brought against Herodotus of 
flattering the Athenians. 

b. hrl Si, and after them, next to them. Cf. viii. 67, 113. in-t Si uXXot. 
On Amcinias, cf. viii. 84, c. d. 

c. ixvptai Spa)(y.a'i.. As 100 drachmas = 1 mina, and the mina, ac- 
cording to Hussey on Weights and Measures, is equal to £4 Is. 3d. of our 
money, the 10,000 drachmas set upon Artemisia’s head = £406 5s. Cf. 
viii. 87, a. If the probable difference of the value of money then, and 
cheapness of necessaries, &c., be also taken into consideration, tliissum may 
be reckoned to represent the value of about £20,000 at the present day ; 
according to the opinion of Dr. Cardwell, who estimated in one of bis Uni- 
versity Lectures that the drachma would go about as far in Athens, as half 

' a crown would now in England. 

Ch. XCIV. — a. 'A&tjv. ^nlpaSos, This appellation is said to have been 
derived from Scirus, an augur, by some said to have been a native of 
Eleusis, who erected the temple here spoken of near Phalerum, opposite 
the promontory of Cynosura. Cf. Pausan. i. 36, § 3, compared with i. 

l, § 4. B. On what is related of the Corinthians, see Dahlmann,p. 135. 

b. nikifra — a light small vessel adapted for great speed. Cf. Thucyd. 
iv. 9, and viii. 38. On the expression 6tlg iropirg, cf. i. 62, e. 

c. Toy ovT€ ntpslf. <j>av K.opiv6iouTi. and this (hark or row-galley ) no 

one appeared to have sent, and it fell in with, or, bore down upon the Co- 
rinthians who knew nothing about the affairs of their fleet. 

d. UK auToi oloi T€ . . . . &jro6vr)(T. that they themselves were ready, or, 
willing, to be taken with them as hostages and even to suffer death, if, 
&c. &c. 

e. in iispyaxrpivouri — Cf. i. 170,5. 
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Ch. XCV. — a, okLym ri Trporcpdv — Cf. viii. 79. On Psyttidea, cf. viii. 
76, a. 

6. ot Tous Ileptra? . . . . KttTC^. iravr. Cf. ^schyl. Persae 447 — 471, 
vrj(r6<s Ti? /c.T.X. ** From the language of iEschylus we should be inclined 

to suppose that the troops posted in Psyttalea were taken from among the 
Immortals.” Thirlw. in I, 

Ch. XCVI. — a. Ka>\id8a. This promontory was about 20 stadia to the 
S. East of the port of Phalerum : upon it was a temple of Venus of the 
same name, now C. Trispyrgu B. Cf. Arrowsmith, Eton. G. p. 393. 

h. BaKtSi — Cf. viii. 77, a., and on Musaeus cf. v. 90, 6., and the article 
in the Class. Diet., where the oracles here referred to are discussed. 

c. Iperpotm <f>pL^ov(n. shall shudder or tremble at the oars* This is the 
reading of the MSS. followed by Gaisf., Schw,, and B. Others prefer 
<^pv$ova-i, shall cook or parch their food with the oars. Les femmes du 
rivage de Colias feront cuire leurs aliments au feu des rames, Miot. 

Ch. XCVIII. — a. Kar aXkov Passes to another. On the Lam- 

padephoria, cf. vi. 105, c, 

h. dyyaprfiov. The Persian service of couriers is said to have been in- 
stituted by Cyrus, Xenoph. Cyr. Inst. viii. 6, § 9. It is the subject of 
frequent allusion in the Poets, cf. Persae 247, and in Holy Writ, Matt. v. 
41. lav ayyapevap k.t.X. Cf. iii. 126, 6., and Heeren, as there re- 
ferred to. 

Ch. XCIX. — a. tovs klO. Karepp-qi* Cf. iii. 66, and JEsch. Persae, 
199, &c. 

j 

b, Trept IIcpo-. p.iv Tjv ravra — and this went on among the Persians^ or, the 
Persians acted thus^ were in this continual state of alarm during the whole 
interval between the messenger^ s arrival and Xerxes’ coming. B. 

Ch. C. — a. MapSonos k.t.X. Cf. Thirlw. in 1. ii. c. 15, p. 312. 

b. vTTtp peyaXiov al(opr]6^a. This is rendered by Schw. elated or excited 
by the hope of great deeds. The interpretation of B. is preferable, as run- 
ning a risky exposing himself to hazardy for or in behalf of a great object. 
So also in S. and L. Diet., playing for a high stake. 

c. ov yap eoTt*^EXX. ov8. IkS SovXovs. for the Greeks have no means 

of escaping the rendering you an accounty <^c., or y for it is impossible for the 
Greeks to save themselves from being brought to an account for their past and 
present deedsy and from being made your slaves. Bi^. Xoy. to give an account 
for, to be rendered liable for, as in iii. 50, bears sometimes, as in viii. 9, 
the sense of deliberating, thinking with oneself. B. o-ovs SovXovs, cf. vii. 5, b. 

d. eu Totat Jlipa-, nullum res tuce in Persis ( in Persarum personis, ad 
Persas quod attinet, as far as regards or depends on the Persians, as far as 
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the Persians are concerned ) detrimentum acceperunt, Schw. Thirlw. in I, 
paraphrases : their, i. e. the Phoenicians', &c., disgrace could not tarnish the 
honour of the Persians, li. prefers taking the expression to mean, among 
the Persians, i. e. in the part where the Persians fought, no disaster befel 
you. 


e. €t Sc ^otv KOK. eyivovTO, Cf. viii. 68, d. 90. ra ^Oea, dwelling 

place, habitation or home, as in iv. 76, 80, v. 14, 15, &c. B. 

Ch. CI. — a. 0)5 CK KOKiov — tanquam ex malis gavisus est, lUud a»s 

.... €)(dprj non purum fuisse gaudium indicat, sed quantulumcumque post 
inopinatam adeo cladem a rege superbo sentiri poterat. Valck. The sense 
appears to be that Xerxes felt rejoiced at having been delivered from, or 
having escaped from great disaster, 

b, cySovX. a/jta Hep. t. citlkXt^, Cf. vii. 8, a. On Artemisia, see the 
refs, given in viii. 87, a., and Tliirlw. in I, ii. c. 15, p. 313. 

c. (3ov\op aTToSc^is. they, the Persians, would rejoice to have an op^ 

portunity of displaying, or, demonstrating this to me, Valck. Cf. Matth. 
Gr. Gr. § 388, e,, quoted in viii. 10, c, 

Cn. CII. — a, (Tvp^ovXevop. tv\, . . . . ctTrao-av. me tibi consulenti, as you 
ask my advice, optimum dare consilium, H. Steph. tv\€lv eiTraa-av non 
discrepat ab ctTrat. Wess. Cf. on the sense of <rvpl3ovX. vii. 235, a,, 237, 
b, oTkos 6 CTOS, cf. V. 31, a. and refs, there given. 

b, cTTt. . . .KaTrjK. TTpdyp, however, in the present state of affairs, Cf. i. 
97, a. On SoSXot, cf. vii. 5, b, 

c, (T€o Tc TTcpt. . ^ . oTkov tov (tov, wkUe you are safe and all goes well 
that concerns your house or family. The sentence appears rather awkward, 
and the conjecture of Wess. of cv Keipivtav for ckcivcdv rwv TrprjypuxTiav is in- 
genious. 

d, ttoAAov? ttoXX. dyoiv ’^EAA. the Greeks will oftentimes have to 

dergo many dangers for their own preservation, Cf. vii. 57, a, 

Ch. civ. — a, ot Sc Il7;8. The whole of this passage, to the end of the 
ch., is considered by Valck., Wess., and L., to be interpolated here from 
i. 175, where it is also found. “ Its style is somewhat different from that 
of Hdtus : it is more naturally in its place in the first book, and, had our 
author wished to repeat it, he would have done so in vii. 20, rather than 
here.” Baehr, on the contrary, with the exception of the word <f>ep€rai, it 
is said, a sense perhaps found nowhere else, and instead of which he reads 
cru/A^cpcrai, defends the genuineness of the passage, on the ground that it 
was probably inserted in forgetfulness of its having been already mentioned, 
and that had not death, according to his theory, cut our author short in his 
task of revision and correction, he would, doubtless, have struck it out 
when he came to make those additions and necessary alterations in his His- 
tory, which he has here and there promised, but from some cause had beeo 
unable to carry into execution. Cf. i. 106, d. 
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Cii. CV. — a. eiSeoT hrafifiivoxs, endowed with beauty, Cf. i. 199, d. 
imififi. Ion. pro pref. partic. pass, ab ci^dTrmv. iKTaixviiiv, see 

ref. given to Heeren in iii. 48, c. 

Ch. CVI. — a, ‘Arapvtvi — cf. i. 160, b. (kuvti, there, i. e. in Sardis, 

TTtpitXci^t, got him in his power, cf. v. 23, viii. 6. B. 

b. g&rj pdXurra k.t.X. “ Particula gSrr} vim auget superlativi ac totius 
sententiae : Tu jam omnium viromm nequissimo negotio vitam sustentans." 

B. With a superlative is used lie hg, S. and L. Diet. Render, 

“ O thou, who of all men surely makest a living — or, O thou who without 
doubt of all men makest, &c. &c." See Stephens on the Gr. Particles, 
p. 61, 65. 

c. Imgyayov — have enticed thee, brought thee unknowing. The force of the 
preposition is here, as in ix. 94, Tavry Si vjrdyovrei, and in this way de- 
ceiving him, retained, In vi. 72,irnu)(6{U, being brought back, the contrary 
is observable. B. 

d. Ilav TTtpigXOe. . . ,o '’Eppor. — thus vengeance and Hermotimus 

came at last upon Panionius, — vengeance and Hermotimus at last overtook 
him. On the sentiment see remarks in Prolegomena. 

Cu. evil. — a. <I)S Tovs iraZS. 'Aprep. Cf. viii. 103. 

b. Siaff>v\ TTop. /3<uriXti — to preserve the bridges fo the King to 

cross. The construction is [[ras v^as] Sia<f>v\. ras <r;^to. ySao'iXti' [wort 

TropevOrjvai. Schw. 

c. ZaxTT^pos — A promontory of Attica, off which lie the small islands of 
Phabra and Hydrussa, now C. Halikes. Arrowsmith, c. 17, p. 393. It 
is laid down in the excellent map prefixed to Miiller’s Dorians, i. On 
the event mentioned in the text, cf. Thirlw. in 1. ii. c. 15, p. 313. 

Ch. CVIII. — a, Kara yfiprgv, Cf. iv. 135,6. vg(r<i>v, the Cyclades, ei, 
v. 30, and vii. 95, a. 

Ch. CIX. — a. ptrap. irpds t. 'A&rjv, — changing his plan, altering his 
design or purpose, said iXeyi (r<^t to the Athenians, &c. Cf. v. 75. Kop. 
perapaXKov to k.t.X. Schw. See Thirlw. in I, 

b. TrepigpiKTeov, Cf. i. 44, a. 

c. evpgpM — an unexpected or unlooked for gain. Cf. vii. 190, c. Wess. 

d. os TO. ipa. . . .cpTTiTrpds Tt k.t.X. Cf. .ffisch. Pers. 809 — 812. ot yrjv 
pjo\ovT€<i ‘£XXd3’. . . .pdOpwv. B. Cf. also i. 131, a., and v. 102, 6. 

e. avaxS)^ ^tro), i. q. impthtiTij) — let each attend to, take care of, look 
after. Cf. i, 24, e, ns is similarly used in ix. 17, c. 

f. dwo&gicgy. ,, .is Tov lltpo -. — intending to lay up for himself a store of 
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gratitude with the King of Persia^ or, intending to confer a favour which 
might fte, as it wercy deposited in the King of Persians hands and for which 
he mighty at an after timey shew his gratitude. Per metonymiam airoBrjicrf 
dicitur id, quod est aTroderoVy thesaurus reposituSy intelligiturque heneficium 
in regem coUatumy gratia apud regem in futurum tempus inita. Est enim, 
ut scite poeta ait, koXov ye OrjcravpuTfia, Keipemfj Schw. rov 

the King of the Persians. Cf. i. 2, d. 

g. dTroorrpo^iTv. — a place of retreaty a refuge. On the whole of this 
transaction, cf. Thucyd. i. 130, seqq., 138, and Thirlwall’s remarks in l.^ 
ii. c. 15, p. 315, on the probability of the story. 

Ch. CX. — a. BUpaXke. — deceived them. Cf. v. 50, h. 

h. roun in-urr. aiyav k.t.X. — in whom he felt confidence thaty though put 

to every species of torturoy they would keep secret what he entrusted them 
with to say to the King ; that is, whoy he felt confidenty would never disclose, 
^c. — even though they were put to every kind of torture. Wess. On 
Sicinnus, cf. viii. 75. “ That he, Themistocles, sent the second message 

need not be doubted, notwithstanding the ease with which such anecdotes 
are multiplied : according to Herodotus, the bearer, the same Sicinnus, was 
accompanied by several other trusty servants or friends. Plutarck found a 
more probable tradition, that the agent employed was a Persian prisoner, a 
slave of Xerxes, named Amaces.” Thirlw. in 1. 

Ch. CXI. — a. Kara Xdyov — Render, with reason, not unrec^nably, 
cf. V. 8, c. 

b. Kol $€S>v. . • .ev. i. e. and were well off for propitious Deities, or, were 
well off as far as propitious Deities went. Cf. i. 30, c. This speech of 
the Andrians, Schw. remarks, appears to be ironical ; as Athens was, at 
the time spoken of, in ashes, and the country desolate and wasted. 

c. iTTYj^oXov^ — in possession of, possessed of. Cf. ^schyl. Agam. 542. 
TtprjTv^ dp T^«rd iirq^oXoi vocrov. referred to by Wess. and Blomf. 
Glossary on the passage. ** The Andrians replied that they had also a pair 
of ill-conditioned gods,” &c. &c. Thirlw. in 1. 

d. o^cTTOTc yap k.tX. Very much the same sentiment w expressed in 
the speech of the Thessalians, vii. 172. 

Ch. CXII. — a. 7r\eov€/cr«uv, This word perhaps conveys more the 
notion of being swayed by a self interested motive, having an eye to his own 
peculiar advantage, than that of actual covetousness, or avarice* Cf. vii. 
158, a. Ttts dXXxvi vj^ovs, cf. vii. 95, a. 

b. Kapwrttov — The city of Carystus was founded by the Dryopes, cf. 
Thucyd. ^ii. 57, in the S. extremity of Euboea, hod. Castel Rosso ^ Cf. 
also iv. 33, and vi. 99. On the Parians, cf. viii. 67. 

c. vTreppoXrj — a delay, or deferring. The word is explained by Negris, 
quoted in B., as dva^oXy, V7r€p$€<rii tov kokov. The Carystians could mt 
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defer Ihe disaster. So also vrr(pPaXXoit.iifonK in vii. 206. Cf. also ix. 5 1 , 
quoted by Schw. and ix. 45. 

Ch. CXIIl. — a. xtiiJxpiaxu — to winter, or pass the winter. So also 
BtpiCtw, to pass the summer, and iapl^uv, to pass the spring. Valck. 

b. Uipcrcus. . . .Toiis aBavdr. Cf. vii. 83, a. On Utpa. nm Owpr)K., vii. 
61, b. On (inr. rt/v vii. 40, a., and 83, a. On the Medes, vii. 62, 

a. On the Sacians and Bactrians, vii. 64, a., and on the Indians, vii. 
65, a. 

c Kor oXIymK, by few out of each ; selecting them, that is, not by whole 
nations but by picked men out of each, taking only the best men out of 
each tribe. Similar instances of the distributive force of the preposition 
are adduced by Wess. from Thucyd. iii. Ill, wrairgea-av kot oXIyovs, 
and iv. 11, kut oAfyas vaGs SitXofuvoL. Cf. also ii. 93, a., and ix. 
102. Kar oXtyovs ycvd/ievoi, in small bodies, broken up into parties of 
a few. 

d. rdia'i. .huiXeyun/, selecting or setting aside only those who were of 
fine appearance, the finest, that is, and most powerful looking men. Cf. i. 
199, and viii. 105, referred to by B. 

e. £v Six.T.X . — amongst the whole number of those selected, hn 8e, and 
after them. 'Cf. viiL 93, b. 

Ch. CXIV. — a. cuTcW Sucas — to demand satisfaction. Cf. i. 3, b., and 
ix. 64. B. 

b. Koraaxwv— waiting, restraining himself, i. q. hrurj^v in viii. 113, ix. 
49, &c. B. On ht^afsfvos k.t.\., cf. viii. 137,/. 

Ch. CXV . — a. indyiM ' . . . . J»s flmu. “ The remnant that Xerxes broiight 
back to Sardis was a wreck, a fragment, rather than a part of his huge 
host” Thirlw.ini. Cf. .ffischyl. Pers. 714, StairtTrdpftjroi k.t.X., and on 
the calamities of the retreat, the whole of the messenger’s speech from 
V. 480 — 514 of the same drama. The disastrous passage of the Strymon, 
Sind our author’s silence thereon, is commented upon by Thirlwall in 1. ii. 
c. 15, p. 316. 

b. fisXfSaivfiv — to take care of, to act guardian to. Cf. vii. 31,6. On 
the sacred chariot, cf. vii. 40, 6., and on the Pseonians, v. 13, a., seqq. 

c. vepofsivas — suband. urirovs from the preceding appa. Wess. 

Ch. CXVI. — a. BmtoXt. Cf. vii. 115. — y^ Kprforw. i. 57, a., and 
ref. in vii. 124, a. 

b. ipyov virtp^uis — a monstrous deed, something, that is, passing or beyond 
human nature. Hence the word is also capable of being used in a good 
sense, as in ix. 78. B. Mt. Rhodope, hod. Despoto Dagh. iv. 49, 6., and 
see Arrowsmith, Eton. G. c. 15, p. 320. 
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c. ef<opvf< . . . . Tovs 6<f>6. Cf, Sophocl. Antig. 97 li where the siiiiilar 
fate of the sons of Phineus is alluded to, Sparov IXxot k.t.X. 

Cn. CXVII. — a, Kar€)(6ficvoi, staying, stopping. Cf. Thirlw. in 1. c. 
15, p. 31G. 

Cn. CXVIII. — a. ’Htdva — hod. Contessa, Cf. vii. 25, and vii. 
107, a. 

b, avep, ^Tpvfwvirjv — By the wind from the Strymon is meant the Nth. 
wind, Boreas ; tlie ally of the Athenians, cf. vii. 189, and the enemy of 
Xerxes, whom it will not allow to depart uninjured. The wind took its 
name from the river; Thrace, the country of the Strymon, being regarded 
as its peculiar abode. Valck. Cf. jEschyl. Agam. 193, quoted by Wess. 
irvooX o’ diro 'Xrpvpovoi k.t.X. “ The story here mentioned of Xerxes em- 
barking at Eion may have arisen out of the tragical passage of the 
Strymon.” Thirlw. note in 1. Cf. viii. 115, a. 

c. irpoa-KwiovTai, cf. vii. 136. On the tale of the fate of the pilot, cf. 
the kindred story related in vii. 35, and note a. Cf. also vii. 39, a. 

Cn. CXIX. — a. hf pvpiyo-i. . . .TOiovSs. In ten thousand opinions I could 
not find one contrary to the belief that the King would have done as follows ; 
that is, were ten thousand opinions upon the subject to be expressed, there 
would not be one in the whole number that would disagree with my own, in 
the belief that the King (instead of begging the Persians to leap overboard) 
would have done otherwise than as follows — viz., drowned the Phoenicians 
instead of the Persian nobility. The reader will hardly need to be re- 
minded that the number pvpioi was used for a very great and indefinite 
number, in the same manner as we should say, not one man in a hundred 
or in a thousand would disagree with me in the belief, &c. 

b. tS)v 8’ ipcTtoJv K.T.X. To this objection of our author it may be an- 
swered, that the rowers and sailors were wanted to assist the pilot in 
weathering the storm ; a task to which the Persians must have been 
unequal. Schw. 

Cii. CXX. — a. ’AfiSrjpa, Cf. i. 168, a., and on the construction of the 
sentence, M«ya 8e sal roSt renpypiov' (fxuverai yap 'S.ip^yp, &c., “ hoc 
etiam magnum ejus rei documentum est quod Xerxes videtur,” see Matth. 
Gr. Gr. § 630, f. “ Some propositions are left incomplete in Greek, and 
only indicated by the principal word. Thus rtKprjpiov 8e, ar]p.aov bt, brjXoy 
St, with tori' omitted, with or more commonly without To8e, are propositions 
by themselves, followed by yap in the new proposition.” ^tivlyv. . . 

Cf. vii. 116, a., and on the gifts of honour presented to the Abderites, iiL 
84, a., vii. 8, e., &c. 

b. Trpos ToC "EXAr/oTr. 8< paXXov — more towards the Hellespont, that is, 
Abdera is nearer the Hellespont, &c. 

Cn, CXXI. — a. "AvSpov, Cf. viii. Ill, and on Carystus, viii. 
112, b. 
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b. axpoO rpvqpfa<s rpw — Cf. Thucyd. ii. 84, where Phormio 

similarly dedicates a captured vessel at Rhium. Wess. 

c. avrou — there, at Salamis ; whither they had returned after their ex- 
^dition to Andros and Carystus. Wess. The words c’s 2a\. depend, like 
es ’la6. and hrl Sow., upon the verb draGtiyai. 

Ch. CXXII. — a. TO dpumjia — Cf. viii. 93, b. See also Thirlw. in 1. 
ii. c. XV. p. 318. On the bowl of Croesus, cf. i. 51. 

Ch. CXXIII. — a. Mtro 8« rr/v k.t.X. See the remarks of Dahlmann, 
p. 136, on this and the following ch. 

Ch. CXXIV. — a. on 8i vikZv k.t.X. “ Still higher honours awaited 
Themistocles from Sparta, a severe judge of Athenian merit. He went 
thither according to Plutarch, invited ; wishing, Herodotus says, to be 
honoured. The Spartans gave him, a chaplet of olive leaves : it was the 
reward they bestowed on their own admiral Eurybiades. They added a 
chariot, the best their city possessed : and to distinguish him above all 
other foreigners that ever entered Sparta, they sent the 300 knights to es- 
cort him as far as the borders of Tegea on his return.” Thirlw. in 1. The 
reason of his invitation to Sparta, was, according to Plutarch, Life of The- 
mist., and Diodorus, xi. c. 27, quoted by Valck., fear on the part of the 
Lacedaemonians, lest, through annoyance at the inferiority so unjustly as- 
signed to himself and Athens, he should contrive some evil against them- 
selves and the Greeks. The honours paid him at Sparta are alluded to in 
Thucyd. i. 74. On the 300 knights, cf. vi. 56, b. and vii. 205, c. 

Ch. CXXV. — a. ’A(^i8vaIos. . . ,B(\/3ivCti]9 — The seeming eontradiction 
involved in Themistocles’ reply is reconciled by the hypothesis advanced by 
De Pauw, that Timodemus was born at Belbina, a smdl island off Suniura, 
and a place of no note, and that he had been made a citizen of Athens for 
some reason or other, and incorporated in the Deme of Aphidn®. This 
conjecture advanced in a note of Wess., is followed by B. and Schw. The 
borough of Aphidnm was not very far from Achamae : it is laid down in 
the map prefixed to Muller’s Dorians, i., and appears to have belonged 
primarily to tlie Tribe Leontis. 

b. <f>66v<o KaTa/mp. inflamed or maddened with envy. Kara/juxpyitiv, pro- 
tervi hominis et invidia rumpentis insaniam egregie declarat. Wess. 

Cii. CXXVI. — a. 'hpraPa^oi — Cf. vii. 66, where he is mentioned as 
commanding the Partliians and Chorasmians. Cf. also ix. 41, seqq., 66, 
89. B. 

b. vrpaT. Tov Map. c^tXc^. Cf. viii. 107, 113. Pallene and Potidaea, 
&c., mentioned, vii. 121 — 123, and notes. 

c. ou8eV K(i) KoreirtiyovTos — as there was in no respect anything as yet 
that urged him to join the rest of the army, or, as there was nothing to press 
him to hasten, &c. Absolute dictmn accipio : cum nihil opus esset festina- 
tione. B. Cf. also Thirlw. in 1. Artabazus, seeing time to spare, &c. 
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Ch. CXXVII. — a. KoXirov — On the (owns on and adjacent to the 

peninsulaa of Sithonia and Pallene, cf. notes cm vi. 121 — 123, and Thirlw. 
in I, ii. c. 15, p. 316. 

Cii. CXXVIII. — a. yXxxfUBai — By this word is meant the fottr iacisiotu 
which are made lengthwise in the lower part of the arrow, into which the 
feathers were fastened, Cf. Eurip. Orest. 274, iurq^oXov rd^cov ■mtpwrrat 
yXv^'&is. 

t. pi) KaranXJ^cu — not to implicate Timoxenus in the charge of treachery. 

B. 


Ch. CXXIX. — a. apinrrK — the ehh ; ayavoOivTOi toC uSotov, the water 
being, as it were, sucked up again and absorbed, opposed to wXrjiipvpis or 
ptj)(vr), the flow, Cf. ii. 11, viL 198, and Thucyd. iv. 10. Valck. 


b. ovru hrprifau. By this phrase it is very common to describe the dis- 
astrous issue of any affair, or the ruin of an expedition. Cf. iiL 25, o pir 
hr AWioirat oroXos ovru hrpgie, and iv. 77 , vi. 44. Wess. 

Ch. CXXX. — a. Kvpg. C£ i, 149, a. intParevov, served as EpibaUe, 
or marines. Cf. vi. 12, c., and vii. 96, a. On Mardontes, cf. vii. 80. 


b. xpoiTfXopfvov, selecting him to join in the command, or, associating him 
along with himself as his colleague, Cf. ix, 10, irpootu/Mercu l<i>vr^ k.t.X. 

c. iaxriiipivoi brav r<p Bvpif, fracti erant animis ; they were downcast, OTj 
dispirited, they had lost all heart. Cf. ix. 122. iaa-u^, rg yumpg irp. Kvp. 
prudentia superati a Cyro. B. 

d. irraKaurrttov — listened or waited attentively to hear : arrectis auribus 
auscultabant, Schw. Cf. i. 100, where the word irroKmnrral occurs. B. 


Ch. CXXXI. — a. Tovs 8« *EXXj 7 vas k.t.X. “ During the winter the 
Greeks remained tranquil, as if they had no enemy at their doors ; but in 
the spring they awoke, like men who have slept upon an uneasy thought, 
and remembered that Mardonius was in Thessaly, and a Persian Beet still 
upon the sea.” Thirlw. in I, ii. c. 16, p. 321. 

b. AtvTvxfbtjsi b Mev. Cf. vi. 65, a., 67, also 51, b. seqq. Errors, attri- 
butable to the copyists, according to the very probable opinion of Wess. and 
other commentators, have crept into the genealogy here given. Charillus, 
in the order given by Plutarch, Lycurg. p. 40, and Pausanias, iii. 7, was 
not the S. of Eunomus, but S. of Polydectes and grandson of Eunomus ; and 
instead of jrX^v tGv 8v<Sv k.t.X. Negris has adopted the conjecture of rSm 
hrra (Palmer. Exercit. in Gr. Auct. p. 39,) as more agreeable to the real 
fact. 


c. Sdv6. 6 ’Apuf>. Cf. the Genealogical Table given in vi. 131, 6. 

Ch. CXXXII. — a. 'HpdSoros 6 Bokt. The opinion of Dahlmann, p. 5, 
is probably correct, that the individual here mentioned was connected with 
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the Family of the Historian, who takes this means of recording his relative’s 
existence. On Strattis, cf. iv. 138. B. 

b. l^tveiKavTos— -carrying information of. Cf. iii. 71. wrc^co^oi', toith- 
drew or retired, Cf. v. 72. B. 

c. tTrurriaTO Sofy — they fancied, thought, or believed, Cf. viii. 110, h, 
TouTi iiruTT,- On the argument, cf. Thirlw. in I, ii. c. 16, p. 322. 

d. ovTto K.T.X. “ Thus mutual fears kept the interval between the 
two islands open, and the two fleets at rest, though in an attitude of de- 
feme.” Thirlw.ini. 

Ch. CXXXIII. — a. ovSpa Evponrca — a native, probably, of Europus, 
also called Euromus, in Caria ; as the Carians understood both the Gk and 
Persian languages, and hence they were particularly fitted to be and often 
were employed as agents in such matters. Cf. Thucyd. viii. 85, where 
Tiseaphemes sends to Mindarus one of his own attendants, Kdpa SiyAaxr- 
<Tov. Cf. also Xenoph. Anab. i. 2, 17. Valck. 

b. rSsv ota re, . , ,&.maretpri<T. enjoining upon him to go everywhere and 
consult all the oracles, which it was possible for him to enquire of for their 
advantage : quee in ipsorum commoda, i. e. sibi suisque Persis, explorare 
posset. C£ i. 46. iworreip. rmv /uurnfuov, and ix. 13, wore koI dX/yovs 
tnfieae ay6p. layevr : ita ut pauci tantum homines ipsum cum Persis arcere 
possint. B. See also Thurlw. in 1. ii. c. 1 6, p. 323. 

c. ov yap un> Xiyerai. See Mattb. Gr. Gr. § 625. ovv is also used after 
the expression of a doubt, Herod, iii. SO. koi iXt^^rprav koyoi . . . .8* mv, 
but they were really said, where it also serves as a confirmation. Comp, 
viii. 133, 109. 


Ch. CXXXIV. — a. rrapa Tpo^wiov. On the oracles of Trophonius, 
Amphiaraus and that of Apollo at Abae, c£ notes on i. 46. ’Itrpiqvuf A. so 
called from the river of the same name, near which, close to Thebes, the 
temple of Apollo stood ; alluded to in Soph, .ffid, Tyr. 21, and Find. Pyth. 
xL 6. Cf. V. 59, a. 

b. lari Si. . . .xfnjorqpuxitadou. and it is the custom here, as in Olympia, 
to consult victims, or to obtain oracular answers from the victims. By the 
victims are here to be understood, according to B., Upa, Kcuopeva, i. q. Ip- 
irvpa : the answer being obtained from the flame which consum^ the sa- 
crifice ; if it was bright and clear, a fhvourable event, if thick and smoul- 
dering, an unlucky issue was predicted. C£ Find. Olymp. viii. 1 — 4. 
OiXvprrCa. . . .tva pdvrvet dySpes epirvpois rfKpaipopevoi Trapasrapmyrai Aids 
ipyuetpavvov. Cf. also Smith’s Diet, of Antiq. Oracubm. 

e. KartKolpjqae — he caused or induced him, the stranger, to sleep in the 
temple of Amphiaraus. The other reading, KartKolpjxrt, would signify, he 
( Mys ) himself slept. See. A sense foreign to the drift of the passage. Cf. 
ix. 93, b., and Smith’s Diet, of Antiq. Oraculum, p. 673. 
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d. fiavT(V€<r&ax. to consult the oracle ; as in i. 46, viii. 36, ix. 33. Sia 
TTottv/i. treating with them, or informing them of the matter, by means 
of an oracle. B. Cf. Smith's Diet, of Antiq. 1, 1. 

Cn. CXXXV. — a. OutvyA y.oi fiiyurrov — the greatest in my opinion : d 
mon avis. L. 

b. 'AKpaitfiirjv jrdXios. On the site of tliis city the village Kortitza or 
Karditza is now said to stand, near Mt. Ptoum, so called, according to 
Pausan. ix. 23, § 3, from the hero Ptoas, S. of Athamas and Themisto, 
hod. Mt. Cachino or Mt. Ptoo. B. On the Lake Copais, hod. L. Topo- 
lais, cf. Arrowsmith, Eton. G. c. 17, p. 382, and the Article in Class. 
Diet. 

c. Tov Trp6fiavTa > — In tliis passage 6 Tpopavni, the masc., appears to be 
the same person as 6 r-pot^rfrrfi, the priest of the temple, who in this case 
also uttered the oracles. In general g n-popavroi is used, i. 182, vi. 66, to 
signify the inspired woman who uttered the oracles, and o ir/3o<^>/n;v is the 
high priest of the temple, who regulated everything connected with its in- 
ternal arrangement, and who wrote down and interpreted the response de- 
livered. Wess. Cf. Smith's Diet, of Antiq. Oraculum, where the remainder 
of the ch. is explained. 

Ch. CXXXVI. — a. iinXt^pevoi — having read, Cf. viii. 22. hrtXt- 
(ayro. On Alexander S. of Amyntas, and his relationship to the Persians, 
cf. V. 17, a., and 19 — 21. irpoa-icgSfe's, connected by marriage. B. 

b. 'AXa^avba — Cf. vii. 195, a. 

c. Trpdftvds T€ KOI fvtpylrfp — connected by ties of hospitality and friend- 
ship ; as Thirlw. in 1. paraphrases it. The Proxeni, pretty nearly an- 
swering to our Consuls, Agents, or Residents, S. and L. Diet., were (gene- 
rally) citizens of one state connected by the rights of hospitality with those 
of another, whose duty it was, living in their own state, to watch over the 
welfare of the citizens of the state connected with them, who might be re- 
sident or visiting tliere, and over the public interest of that state generally. 
“ They were most usually appointed by the foreign state whose proxeni 
they were, sometimes, as perhaps at Sparta, cf. vi. 57, e., appointed by the 
government at home : they were always members of the foreign state,” 
though citizens, or else adopted citizens, of the state where they resided : 
thus, for example, a Theban, or else an Athenian sent out to reside in 
Thebes, was proxenus of the Athenians at Thebes, and Alexander, spoken 
of here, Proxenus of the Athenians who lived in Macedon. One of their 
most important duties was to entertain and provide for the ambassadors of 
the state to which they were Proxeni, obtain an audience for them, and if 
possible a favourable reception. See the article Hospitium in Smith’s Diet, 
of Antiq. It should be observed, that the accounts given of the proxeni by 
Muller, quoted in vi. 57, e., Hermann, P. A. § 116, in the article Hospi- 
tium, and in S. and L. Diet, do not agree in all points. 

d. Ta^a 8’ uv Kol TO ypnprrripui k.t.X. “ What revelations his emissary 
brought back from the shrines of Apollo and Amphiaraus, or the mysterious 
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pave of Trophonius, though they were carefully recorded, Hdtus could not 
learn. But he thinks it probable that their answers may have had some 
share in impelling Mardonius to the step he took next,” &c. Thirlw. in 1. 

Ch. CXXXVII. — a. tfiSofioi ytyiroip — Including, that is, according to 
the Greek method of computation, both the first and the last. Cf. i. 91, 
b. The genealogy is given in viii. 139. The Hellenic character of the 
Macedonian nation has been a subject of great dispute ; for a list of the 
authorities on either side, cf. Hermann's P. A. § 177, 7. Though the 
Macedonian dialect was full of primitive Greek words, yet as there does not 
appear any pecuhar connexion between it and the Doric, we do not, I 
quote the substance of Miiller’s remarks, give much credit to the otherwise 
unsupported assertion of Herodotus, cf. i. 56, of an original identity of the 
Dorian and Macednian, or Macedonian nations. From the fashion of 
wearing the mantle and dressing the hair, and also from their dialect, it is 
evident that the Macedonians belonged to the Illyrian nation, though there 
can be no doubt that the Greeks were aboriginal inhabitants of the country. 
The royal family was Hellenic by descent or adoption of manners. From 
a comparison of Thucyd. ii. 99, the same learned writer considers it plain 
that the Macedonians who made the conquest and founded the kingdom of 
Macedon were not the whole Macedonian nation, but only a part of it, and 
that the name of Macedonia was not, as some have supposed, confined to 
the royal dynasty of Edessa, cf. viii. 138, c., but was a national appella- 
tion ; so much so that it is even stated that those very kings subdued, 
among other nations, a large portion of the Macedonians. That there 
were three kings before Perdiccas, viz. Caranus, Coenus, and Tyrmas, is 
unquestionably not the mere invention of later historians, but was derived, 
as well as the other account, from some local tradition ; according to which 
the Macedonian kingdom began at Edessa, probably the modern Vodina, 
which had been taken by Caranus of the family of the Temenidae, and 
which, long after it had ceased to be the royal residence, still continued to 
be the burial-place of the Kings of Temenus’ race, and as Diodorus says, 
the hearth of their empire. See MuU. Dor. i. p. 2, and Appendix i. § 13, 
seqq., whence the above is extracted. “ The Macedonians,” observes 
Arnold, Hist, of Rome, i. p. 497, “ were not allowed to be Greeks, although 
they were probably of a Undred stock, and altliough. the Greek language 
was now, circ. 380 B.C., in universal use among them. But their Kings 
were of the noblest Greek blood, .being Heraclidae from Argos, claiming 
descent from Temenus, one of the three hero chiefs of the race of Hercules, 
who had established themselves in Peloponnesus by the aid of the Dorians.” 
This is evident, see note in the same page, for it would have been needless 
for Alexander S. of Amyntas, before the battle of Platoea, ix. 45, to have 
accounted for his interest in the welfare of Greece by saying, that he him- 
self was of Greek origin, alluding to his supposed descent from Temenus 
the Heraclid, had his birth as a Macedonian made him a Greek. Again 
■Thucydides, iv. 124, 126, distinguished ^e Macedonians from the Greeks 
who were settled on their coast, and even expressly includes them amongst 
the barbarians.” On the Early History of the Macedonian monarchy, 
Heeren, Manual of Anc. Hist. p. 204, writes as follows ; — “ An Hellenic 
colony from Argos, headed by the Temenida;, a branch of the sept of Her- 
cules, settled in Emathia, and laid the feeble foundation of the Macedonian 
empire, which was in time to rise to such power. Not only did the settlers 
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keep their footing in the country, despite of the aboriginal inhabitants ; but 
their Kings even extended by degrees their territory, subjecting or expel- 
ling several of the neighbouring tribes. Their earlier history, not excepting 
even the names of their kings, is clouded with darkness until the time of 
the Persian irruptions. The first three kings Caranus, Coenus, and Tyrma$, 
are unknown to Herodotus, who names as the foimder of the monarchy, 
Perdiccas, 729 — 678 B.C., succeeded by Argseus or Arseus, Philip 1., 
.£ropus, Alcetas, Amyntas, Alexander, Perdiccas Ilnd., cf. Thucyd. ii. 99, 
&c. &c. Of the first five of these princes nothing more is known than that 
they waged, with various fortunes, wars against the neighbouring Pierians 
and Illyrians; but immediately after the Scythian campaign, 513 B.C., 
Amytas became tributary to the Persians, and his S. and successor Alex- 
ander, 498 B.C., was in the same state of subjection and even was com- 
pelled to follow in the train of Xerxes. From the situation of Macedonia 
it is obvious that it must have been one of the first countries the Persians 
met with in their incursions into Europe. The Macedonian Kings became 
accordingly, as we have seen, cf. v. 22, &c., tributary to them, as early as 
the reign of Darius Hystaspes. For their deliverance they were indebted 
not to their own valour, but to the victory of the Greeks at Plataea, which 
restored independence to the kingdom.” Read further Thirlwall, ii. c. 14, 
p. 204, 205, and cf. i. c. 4, p. 101 — 105. 

b. virtpPaX6vT€i — having crossed the mountains, having passed over. ra. 
Xnrrd rwv irpo/3. the sheep, goats, &c. Cf. i. 133, c. 

c. al TvpamSvs — Kingly governments, o Sripov, Democracies. On the 
incidents here alluded to, so expressive of the simplicity of a very early age, 
the monarch’s wealth in flocks and herds, and his wife baking the bread, 
Wess. refers to Iliad vi. 422, where Andromache laments her brother’s fate, 

irdvrav yap Kariirt^ve iroBapicriv Siov A^^iAAcvs, 

PanxTiv hr flhnroSeo'ai koI apyew^ di«ro'(. 

And to similar instances in the Scriptures ; ex. grat. 1 Sam. xi. 5, “ and 
behold Saul came after the herd out of &e field,” &c. Cf. also i. 51, 
where the iproKoiros of Creesus is mentioned. 

d. bnrXi^uK lyiv. avr. juvrov. it became twice as large as before, C£ 
ii. 25, b. 


e. StxouM cTrai K.T.X. they said that they had a right or were entitled to 
receive their pay, and then depart ; that it was right that they should first re- 
ceive their pay, and then they would go. Cfi ix. 60. Sucatoi cerre v/tcis, ye 
are bound. B. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 536. 

/. iktKop^Oa, we accept thy offer. An ambiguous answer, which signified 
at the same time, we accept the omen. 8^c<r^i being continually used in 
that sense. Cf. viii. 114. ht^ap.. ro py6hf having accepted as an omen 
what was said. B. 

Ch. CXXXVIII. — a. us ffiv v«j( .... veuraros — how the youngest of 
them had received what was given with some design, avv v6<(, i. q. vowexus, 
with a design, having some meaning or purpose in view. The word kccVw’ 
is to be taken with vewrarot. Schw. 
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d. arroXiovras* to slay thetriy fut. Ion. d?roXccD for d7roXc(r(t>, from i.7r6Wvfn, 
Cf. Matth. Gr. Gr, § 174. 

c. ol 8e dviKOfi, K.T.X. ** According to Herodotus, three brothers of the 
&mily of Temenus, Gauanes, ^ropus, and Perdiccas, fled from Argos to 
Illyria, from thence passed on to Lebaea in Upper Macedonia, and served 
the king of the country, who was therefore a Macedonian, as shepherds. 
From this place they again fled, and dwelt in another part of Macedonia, 
near the gardens of Midas, in Mt. Bermius, near Beroea, from which place 
they subdued the neighbouring country. Thucydides, ii. 100, so far re- 
cognizes this tradition that he likewise considers Perdiccas as the founder 
of the kingdom, reckoning eight kings down to Archelaus. Edessa (cf. the 
first note on the preceding ch.) and the gardens of Midas were both si- 
tuated between the Lydias and the Haliacmon, in the original and proper 
country of Macedonia, according to the account of Herodotus.” Miill. 
Dor. app. i. p. 480. 

Ch. CXXXIX. — a* *Airo rovrov k.t.X. Cf. viii. 137, and refs. 

' Ch. CXL.— a. *Gs Se dTriKcro k.t.X. From this passage it is plain that 
the Athenians had returned to their city; which, however, they were 
shortly after compelled to quit anew on the advance of Mardonius. Cf. ix. 
5, 6. Schw. The speech of Mardonius, which follows, savours so much, 
in the opinion of B., of the schools of the rhetoricians and sophists, and the 
offer of rebuilding the temples sounds so extremely improbable, that it is 
hardly to be looked upon as composed upon any very certain information 
of what Alexander may have really said. The same remark may also be 
made upon the letter of Amasis in iii. 40. 

* 6. TToX. pacr, qvracipo/ji, raising or making war against the King. Cf. 
vi. 44. ©cur. ovSc dvraeip. the Thasians who did not even lift a hand 
against him. The word {nr€ppdXouT$€ in the next line bears the sense of 
conquering f overcoming ^ as in vi. 13, vii. 163, 168, viii. 24, ix. 28. B. 

c. $€€iv Sc atct K.T.X . — and ever to he running a risk for, contending, or, 
ever to be in a turmoil and hustle about, your own lives. Cf. viii. 74, a. 

d. TTopej^ct Sc — it is allowed you, it is in your power, there is an opportu^ 
nity, &c, Cf. viii. 8. ov yap oi 7rdp€ax€ it was not permitted to him, he 
had not had an opportunity. • /8cur. ravvg dpp.rjp.. as the king is thus desirous, 
is in this way minded, or, as such is the desire of the king. 

e. § 2. ivoptu} yap k.t.X. for / see in you, or in your case, that you will 
not he able, &c., or, for I do not see any possibility of your being able, &c. 
Cf. iii. 53, and Matth. Gr. Gr. § 536. B. 

f. Ktti x€ip {nrepprjKr^. Similar instances of metaphors are collected in 
vi. 1, b., cf. vi. 27, c. "Wess. aptly refers to Ovid Heroid. xvii. 166. 
“ An nescis longas regibus esse manus.” Cf. Thirlw. in 1 . — “ but the 
power of the King was more than mortal, his arm stretched beyond the 
reach of man.” 
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g. iv rpiPia Tf... ./xercux/i. rrp/ yrjv licrqfi. — who of all the allies dwell 
most in the wag (that is, inhabit a country the most directly in the enemies' 
path, most exposed to attack) and who alone tcill constantly he destroyed, as 
possessing a country that lies between the two adverse parties. Attica is 
here intended ; the ptral)(pM>v between the Peloponnese and the Northern 
parts of Greece held by the Persians ; the space, as it were, between two 
hostile armies, exposed to the advance and inroads of either side. Cf. vi. 
77, a. 

Ch. CXLI. — a. AatctSai^dwot Sc k.t.X. On the real cause of the 
Lacedaemonians’ anxiety (to wit, the incompleteness as yet of their for- 
tifications at the Isthmus) and on the meaning of the oracle, which is al- 
luded to nowhere but here, cf. Thirlwall in 1. ii. c. 16, p. 324, and Dahl- 
mann, p. 135. 

b. is bpoXory. k.t.X. The dat. ru y3op/3ap<i> depends upon hpoKoyltp/ ; as 
in vii. 169, a., ra MeveX. ripMtp. B. 

c. (rwcirurrc uloTt .... KardtrTaxnv — it so fell out that their introduction 
into the senate took place at the same time, or, it happened at the same time 
that they were both brought into the Senate to make their proposals, — had 
their audience at one and the same time. Cf. iii. 46, a, 

d. hrinjSes — on purpose, as in iii. 130, vii. 44, 168. B. 

Ch. CXLII. — a. fujre vtiLrtpov iroUeiv k.t.X. Cf. v. 35, c. ours 
Koapov ^ipov, nor honourable, cf. viii. 60, a. Bid Traimov, beyond the rest, 
cf. viii. 37, b, 

b. Tovrmv dirdvruv alriovs ywiaOai — rovroji' ottovtuv (supply alriovs 
ovras) atTious •yo'cV^ai k.t.X. — that those ( the Athenians ) who are the authors, 
or cause, of these things, should be the authors of slavery to the Greeks, &c. 
Such is B.’s reading and Matthiae's, Gr. Gr. § 634, explanation. Cf. viii. 
80, a. The same is also given by de Pauw, who repeats the word 
airtovs, quoted in Wess.’s note. Various other readings, none of them 
equally satisfactory, have been proposed ; as tovtcW amurut'Tw — now that 
these ( the Persians ) advance against us, by Schaefer : or dveu tout. 
anayriov, Reiske ; or rjyiurOoj. for ytviirOai, Steph. 

, c. oLTiyes aid. . . .avOpw, A most agreeable compliment to Athenian 
cars ; as Yalck. observes, who refers to similar instances of judiciously 
applied flattery in the Panathenaics of Isocrates and Aristides. “ Their 
(the Spartans) ambassador spoke of what Athens owed to her own renown, 
as a city famed above all others for her resistance to tyranny, and her 
efibrts in behalf of the oppressed.” Thirlw. ii. c. 16, p. 324. 

d. olKO<f>66pr]<T6t — ye have been ruined in house and home. The word is 
used in a general sense for the loss of one’s house, goods, or property ; do- 
mestic ruin of any kind. Cf. v. 29. Wess. On Ta....oJKCT. 
all in the way of, all that belongs to, has to do with, your household, or do- 
mestic establishment, cf. i. 120, a., and on Xojvas, vii. 9, § 3, d. 
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Ch. CXLIII. — a. Twro yc ovtiSi^tiv — to cast this in our teeth, to taunt 
us with, or raahe a hrag about this to us : ut non opus sit de ilia nos cum 
multa ostentatione admonere. Schw. Lex. 

b. hrr fiv o k.t.X.- So long as the sun held on his course, &c. 

Thirlw. Cf. also iv. 201, a. 

c. omy — awe, reverence, regard for. Cf. ix, 76. A Homeric word. 
Cf. II. xvi. 388. 6tmv OTTiv ovk akeyovre^. Odjss. xiv. 82, &c. B. 
tviirfnprt k.t.X. Cf. v. 102, b. 

d. ouScv o\api — nothing unpleasant. An expression of great force, by 
which as is often the case in negative descriptions, something is hinted at 
extremely disagreeable, painful or dangerous. Death is here, probably, 
meant ; and according to Lycurgus, in Leocrat. p. 156, quoted % Wess., 
Alexander ran a considerable risk of being stoned. In the same manner 
what is equivalent to a threat of death is conveyed in the hint of Pausanias 
to Lampon the .^ginetan, ix. 79, that he might think himself well off to 
escape unpunished for his barbarous suggestion. Cf. i. 41, <rv/x<^. d;^. 
VcTrXi^y. .oppressed by a terrible misfortune, and vi. 19, viiL 18, quoted 
by B. 


e. iovra vpo^twav — Cf. viii. 136, c. 

Ch. CXLIV. — a. to 'A6gv. tfipovgua, the sentiments, or intentions of the 
Athenians. B. Perhaps however the word <jtp6v. would be better in- 
terpreted the high spirit, the courage ; a sense which frequently occurs in 
Thucyd. 

h, (Ayo. inrtp<f>€f>owra, far surpassing, greatly exceeding. Cf. iv. 74, 
a. “ The character of the Athenians ought to have protected them from the 
suspicion, that they could be tempted to betray Greece to the barbarian, 
though he should offer them all the gold the earth contained, or the fairest 
and richest land under the sun.” Thirlw. in 1. 

c. av/K€)( 0 )(Tftxm— destroyed, converted into heaps of ruin, overthrown. 
Cf. ix. 13. 

d. Snm hriBpol/ai k.t.X. Cf. viii. 41, a. 

e. TjfUti. . . .XiTTop. ovToi, oKwi K.T.X. After ovTot Schw. understands 
f^ovTcs — we will hold out, persevere, or, endeavour to remain as we are. 
Cf ix. 45. Xar. fiivovrt^ (<I)S ?p(cre). vvy Se w ovtio cji^ovtuiv (tovt<ov or rwy 
srpaypdrioy) but now as matters are thus, as affairs are in this position.— Cf. 
Matth. Gr. Gr. § 568, 3 obs. B. 

. /. vaptiyai. . . .is — Cf. i. 21, a., where similar usages are noted. 


END OF THE EIGHTH BOOK. 
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Ch. I. — fl. Towovs mip€XafiPav€. According to Diodor. Sic. xi. 28, 
30, Mardonius raised, in addition to the troops left him by Xerxes, more 
than 200,000 men from among the Macedonians, Thracians, and other 
States allied to Persia ; so that his whole force was 500,000 fighting men. 
B. On the Persian custom of compelling the nations that they conquered 
to join in the advance of their troops, cf. vii. 108, a, and i. 171, a.^ 

b, roZcri hk ©coro-. By these are meant the chief men and leading 

families, oi Swaorai s. Swootcvovtc?, in Thessaly ; the two principal of 
which were the Scopadas and Aleuadse ; cf. vii. 6, 5., and vi. 127, c. A 
member of this latter family was the Thorax of Larissa mentioned in ix. 
58, who accompanied Xerxes in his flight from Greece. Larissa was the 
seat of the power of the Aleuadse, whose attachment to the Persian 
alliance, cf. vii. 172, 174, was probably followed by the other potentates of 
Thessaly. B. .... 

Ch. II. — a, KaTtKdfj.pavov — endeavoured to check, or, were for checking; 
according to the peculiar force of the imperfect. So a little lower ovk iojv 
Uvai, endeavoured to dissuade him from advancing, - Cf. ii. 30, /. Wess. 
At the word dAAa in the next line, supply ckcXcuov. B. 

• h. ^EXX. 6fw<f>pov, These words are in the accusative absolute, (as in 
iii. 99, avTov rrjKOfj.. cf. also V. 103, ii. 141, quoted by Schw., to which 
add ii. 66 , ravra ytvo/xcva,) and are to be joined with Kara to ur^ypov, if the 
Greeks were ' firmly united, thoroughly unanimous, Cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. 
§ 581. B. Cf. also ix. 42, b, 

c. Ttt (ra <f>pov~^those not of your party, Cf. vii. 102, c, Siaan^tii, 
in the line above, you will set at variance with itself, divide, break up into 
parties, Cf. Thirlw. in I, ii. c. 16, p. 326. 
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Ch. III. — a. 6 hi ovK hr€i$» ** Perhaps,” says Thirlwall, I, ** the 
advice was not wholly neglected;” for, according to Diodorus, xi. 28, 
quoted by B. and Demosthenes, Philipp, iii. p. 70, money was sent by the 
hands of Arthmius of Zela to the principal states of the Peloponnese, for 
the purpose of breaking up the league. 

h, €vt<rraKTo — fr. h'<rrd^o>—had been instilled, or, insinuated itself, into 
him, Cf. iEsch. Ag. 179, oro^a 8* Iv viryt^ falls like a dew, &c. 

e, TVfxr, Sto yrrfTiov — Cf. vii. 182, h, 

Ch. IV. — a, vpo^xwv — This word is put, in a somewhat rare sense, for 
irporepov ix^v, though he had before met with, or, encountered, no friendly 
feelings from, &c. Wess, 

Ch. V. — a, rrjv PovXrfv — the Senate or Council of the Five-hundred, 
“ Solon made the number of his 400, taking the members from the 

first three classes, 100 from each of the 4 tribes. On the tribes being re- 
modelled by Cleisthenes, 510 B.C., and raised to ten in number, cf. v. 69, 
c, seqq., the Council also was increased to 500, fifty being taken from each 
of the ten tribes.” That the Council of the 500 had the initiative in the 
deliberative power exercised by the community in its general assemblies, is 
seen in their receiving the despatches and messengers sent by generals, 
giving audience to foreign ambassadors, introducing them to the general 
assembly, and so forth ; but especially in the circumstance that the people 
could not . decree any measure which had not. previously been sanctioned by 
them, nor entertain any which they once rejected. “ The right of con- 
vening the people, (Tvvdyeiv rov hrjfwv, was generally vested in the Prytanes 
or Presidents of the Council of the 500, and four general assemblies, 
iKtiXrjaiaL, were, in the regular course of affairs, held during the presidency 
of each Prytany. In c^es of sudden emergency and especially during 
■wars, the strategi also had the power of calling extraordinary meetings, for 
which, however, the consent of the Senate appears to have been necessary,” 
&c. From Hermann, P. A. § 125, seqq., which see “On the Senate and 
Gen. Assembly of the people” and Smith’s Diet, of Antiq. Articles BovAij 
and ^EKKXr^ta, Read also Thirlwall ii. c. 11, p. 42, seqq., and 74, 75. 

b, AvKth, xareAcwav — Cf. on other instances of the same punishment, v. 
38, ix. 120. The similar fate of Cyrsilus for a like offence the previous, 
year, (mentioned by Demosthenes and Cicero, Off. iii. 11, — “Cyrsilum 
quondam, suadentem ut in urbe manerent Xerxemque reciperent, la- 
pidibus obruerunt,”) we must suppose either to have been unknown to our 
author, or to have been confounded by him with what is here narrated, 
unless indeed, cf. Thirlw. note ii. c. 16, p. 327, it be the same occurrence 
that is intended. 

Ch. VI. — a, aXevpirfy — tutamen, Valck., defence against an enemy, help, 
succour, S. and L. Diet. 

Ch. vii. — a, ^YaKwOia, “ This and the Camea, cf. vii. 206, a,, vi. 
106, b,, were the two great Amyclean festivals in honour. of the chief Deity 
of the Spartan race. The worship of the Camean Apollo, in which both 
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festivals were included, was ' derived from Thebes, whence it was brought 
over by the iEgidae to Amyclae : it was, in all probability, originally de- 
rived more from the ancient worship of Ceres than that of Apollo, traces of 
the former Deity being found in various detached rites and symbols of the 
worship — ex, grat. the hyacinth — the emblem of death in the worship of 
Ceres, &c. &c. At the union of the Amyclaean worship with the Doric 
worship of Apollo, the Hyacinthia preserved, it would seem, more of. the 
peculiarities of the former, the Camea of the latter, altliough the sacred 
rites of both were completely united. The Hyacinthia took place in the 
month before the Carnea, and lasted 3 days from Miill. Dor. i. p. 373, 
seqq. Cf. also Potter, Gr. Ant. Bk. ii. c. 20, or rather Smith’s Diet, of 
'Andq. Camcea^ Hyacinthia, 

h, TOV9 i<f>6povi. Cf. v. 39, 6., vi. 82, a., 85, a, 

c, Aia T€ *EAAt/v. — the Panhellenic Jove^ cf. Aristoph. Equit. 1250, and 
Find Nem. v, 19, whose temple stood in iEgina, where his worship is said 
to have been instituted by ^Eacus. Cf. Pausan. ii. p. 179. Valck. 

d, Kol TO lihf , . . .Tovs "'EXXtfv. thus honestly do we on our parts conduct ' 

ourselves towards the Greeks, or rather, thus honestly are our efforts be~ 
stowed upon the Greeks, to arr what comes from its, Matth. Gr. Gr. 

§ 572. Quod a nobis in Grcecos projicisci debet, id sincere animo eis tri- 
buimus, Schw. Lex. Cf. i. 66, d. KifiBrjXoi, 

e, rj/JL€T, ff>p6vr}fia — Cf. viii. 144, a, T€i;(. iXaw, Cf. vii. 139, b. 
viii. 71. 

Ch. viii. — a. 8e apa k.t,\. See the remarks of ThirlwaU. in ii. 

c. 16, p. 328, 329, and Dahlmann, 8, 1, on the Candour of Herodotus. 

■ Ch. IX. — a, Karcunwios — audience, Cf. viii. 141, c, apOpuav — in 

unison or concord with ; as in vi. 83, vii. 101, ix. 37, quoted by B. fuy, 
xXunaS. — y reat or wide gates, hence means of entrance, 

Ch. X. — a, kma., • . .twv Cf. vi. 58, d,f vii. 205,. c. 

.• b, KA.€o/x^poTos . . . . d7T€^av€, “The return of Cleombrotus to Sparta, 
though this is not expressly mentioned, seems to have happened during the 
stay of the ambassadors there. Muller, Prolegomen. p. 409, supposes 
Cleombrotus to have died the year before, 480 B.C., having led away his 
army soon after the eclipse which took place October 2nd. But the 
language of Herodotus, ix. 8 — 10, conveys a different impression, which 
seems to have been also Mr. Clinton’s, F. H. ii. p. 209, who fixes the 
death of Cleombrotus in the year 479 B.C.” Thirlw. note ii. p. 328. Cf. 
On Cleombrotus and Dorieus, v. 41, viii. 71, and the Genealogical Table 
in the Oxford Annales Antiq. p. 38. 

c, ini TiS Ilipcrt}, with the view of attacking the Persians, Cf. i. 66. 
iirl ndjong rg *ApKaSo)y x^PV — view of conquering Arcadia, Matth. 
Gr. Gr. § 585, p. On the dat dvopivta 8c ol, cf. vir 21, b. 
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d, o ^cos Afutop .- — On October 2nd, 480 B.C., according to Petavius, 
Doctr. Tempp. x. 25, the same day as the battle of Salamis. Others fix 
Salamis at Sept. 25 ; and M. Pingre, quoted by L., dates the eclipse Oct. 
2. 479 B.C. Cf. the preceding note. Baehr gives no opinion of his 
own, but confines himself to wondering, and it would seem with good 
reason, at the position advanced by Schw., in considering that the Greeks 
could have looked upon the eclipse as a good omen, when it is plain that, 
on its occurring, Cleombrotus, who was sacrificing for success against the 
enemy, immediately retired home, ■ttpoaonpictai, cf. viii. 130, h. 

Ch. XI. — a. ‘Ycuciv&ia — Cf. ix. 7, a. A few lines below the sentence 
commencing v/ttw 8e t 5 cvfltvro' k.t.X. is noticed by Matth. Gr. Gr. § 632, 
under AnacoliUha, arising from a combination in one proposition of two 
modes of construction which are in sense the same. “ Sometimes,” he 
observes, “ two propositions are contracted into one, as v/tets St to evdcSrev 
fto6 . .... tK^ouirg, where the question expressed by okoIov required okolov 
Ay rt tK^cuvai (tK^airi Saner,), but at the same time was to be expressed 
‘ whatever it be therefore the actual reading has been made up from 
OKOuty ay ri tKpaarai, or ok. rt oo/a/Si^erot (interrog.), and OKotav Av rt 
wp-Palvd qnidquid acciderit." 

b. iy ‘Optartua. Called also Oresthesium, a town on the borders of 
Arcadia, a^ut 18 miles from Sparta, on the road to Pallantium. It is laid 
down in the map prefixed to Muller’s Dorians ii. 

c. tray ro toy— all that there teas, the real state of the case, the whole 
truth. The expression also occurs in i. 30, and v. 50. B. 

d. rSty vtptoiKfov — See vi. 58, c., and cf. vii. 234, a, 

Ch. XII. — a. 'Apytioi — On the conduct of the Argives, cf. vii. 150, a, 
b., and Thirlw. in I, ii. c. 16, p. 330, and on rlov ^ptpoSpop., vi. 105, a. 

Ch. XIII. — a, dv«K<£x«i>*, he restrained himself, he held hack ; deter- 
mining, that is, upon nothing, either in regard to marching or fighting, but 
quietly waiting to see what the Athenians would do. The word is used in 
vi. 116, of ships lying to off a place, Sia irayr, rov xpoyov, during all' the 
time he was in Attica. B. 

b. ovyx“o’“S- Cf. viii. 144, c. On ort p,g, except, cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. 
§ 624, 3, /). B., and on o-^cas, viii. 133, h. See Leake, Athens, sect. viii. 
p. 281, seqq. 

Ch. XIV. — a, vpoSpopos, sent on forward, sent on previously, Schw. 
proposes to read upoSpopov, to agree with oTpori^, as more agreeable to 
the sense of the passage ; putting the comma after AyytXny. His reading 
is, plainly, preferred by Thirlw. in I, ii. 331, and in S. and L. Diet. 

b. IfimiXevtTo, OtXov, t* kojs k.t.X. Such is the reading and punctuation 
preferred by B., who cautions the student against joining the participle WX. 
with the verb i^ovk, in the sense given by Wess. of he eagerly deliberated; 
whereas the red meaning of the passage is the same as if our author had 
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written OiXuv rovrovt wpSnov Acii', Ifimkivero ct k<ik k.t.X. desiring 
these off Jirsf\ he deliberated how he might cut them off. Cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. 
§ 531, obs. 2. 

c. if Twirrpf 8^ hour. k.t.X. “ Herodotus remarks that Megara was the 
most western part of Europe to which the Persian army penetrated, but 
they were in Phocis, and in the neighbourhood of Delphi, viii. 35, seqq., 
which is much more to the west. Perhaps he was only speaking of their 
progress from Attica.’’ Rennel, p. 309. iKcurraTta Ttjf Evp. furthest ia 
Europe. On “ the genitive which often accompanies adverbs to determine 
their signification by adding the respect in which they are .to be taken,” 
see Matth. Gr. Gr. § 340. So vii. 237. wpocro) dpcr^ isr^K. to carry it far 
with respect to virtue. Cf. iii. 154, ix. 101. irpmi rrjf i/fUprff, early in the 
day. viii. 144, isaf xpovov, long in respect to time. 

Ch. XV. — a. omaoi hrop. “ He (Mardonius) did not however take the 
direct road to Bccotia, but bent his way eastward, and passing by Decelea, 
crossed Pames and came down into the lower vale of the Asopus. The 
object of this circuit was probably the better quarters to be found at Ta> 
nagra, where he halted for the night. The next day he crossed to the 
right bank of the Asopus, and pursued his march up ^e valley to the outlet 
of the defile, through which the high road from Athens to Thebes descends 
to the Northern foot of Cithmron. Near this outlet at the roots of the 
mountain stood the towns of Hysiae and Erythrae, between which the road 
appears to have passed. On the plain between Erythrae, the Easternmost 
of the two, and the river, Mardonius pitched his camp.” Thirlw. in 1. ii. 
c. 16, p. 331. 


b. AtKtXirjf. Decelea, cf. ix. 73, which stood about 120 stadia from 
Athens and nearly the same distance from the borders of Boeotia, was oc- 
cupied and garrisoned by the Spartans during the Bell. Pelop. in the year 
413 B.C., by the advice of Alcibiades, and greatly to the annoyance of 
Athens. Cf. Thucyd. vi. 91, and vii. 19. Standing, as it did, on high 
ground, it was visible from Athens. On the geography of the places here 
mentioned, see the map in Muller’s Dorians, ii. and Arrowsmith, Eton. G. 
c. 17, p. 383, seqq. 

c. Boitirrdfi\ai — “ The Boeotian states were united in a confederacy which 
was represented by a congress of deputies, who met at the festival of the 
Pamhoeolia, in the temple of the Itonian Athene, near Coronea, more per- 
haps for religious than for political purposes. There were also other na- 
tional councils, which deliberated on peace and war, and were perhaps of 
nearly equal antiquity, though they were first mentioned at a later period, 
cf. Thucyd. v. 38, when there were four of them. The chief magistrates 
of the league, called Boeotarchs, presided in these councils, and commanded 
the national forces. They were in later times at least elected annually, and 
rigidly restricted to their term of oflHce. The original number of the con- 
federate states was probably fourteen, and that of the Boeotarchs was perhaps 
once the same. It was afterwards reduced, and underwent many va- 
riations, &c.” Abridged from Thirlw. i. c. 10, 433, seqq. “ The double 
vote given by Thebes, in the council of war held before the battle of De- 
lium, 424 B.C., cf. Thucyd. iv. 91 and Arnold’s note, probably arose 
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from its having incorporated with itself one of the members of the league ; 
at all events, the appointment of eleven Boeotarchs on that occasion, shows 
that the confederacy then comprised, at the most, only ten independent 
states.” Hermann, Pol. Ant. sect. 179. Cf. v. 79, «. 

d. KftrfT^vytrov — Cf. V. 124, b. to orparoir. “ He (Mardonius) in- 
closed a space of upwards of a mile square, with a rampart surmounted by 
a palisade and flanked with wooden towers to guard his treasure, and aflbrd 
a refuge, if it should be needed, from a superior enemy.” Thirlw. in 1. 
Hysise is mentioned in v. 74, a. 

e. Arraylvos — Cf. ix. 86. ^koX. iirl ^tivta, Cf. v. 18, a. 

Ch. XVI. — a. KOI (T^£«i)v. . . .KXtvai, The verb is considered by Schw. 
and B. to be used here in a transitive sense, q. d. and that he ( Attaginus ) 
did not place, or, arrange, each oj them separately, hut so that there should 
be two, one of each nation, on every couch. StavivovTior, drinking hard, 
contending with each other in drinking. Cf. also v. 18, a. Our au- 
thor’s acquaintance with Thersander is, of course, noticed in Dahlmann, p. 

1 and 2. 

b. oTi 8«r yivvT ^rrorp. avOp<!nr<o. On the sentiment here ex- 

pressed, one of constant occ'irrence in the poets, Wess. compares the speech 
of Cambyses, iii. 6.5, o' yip rg dvOponr. <jivcr. K.r.X. and ..Eschyl. Supp. 
1047, o Ti Tot popaipLov. K.T.X., to which B. adds, i, 91, iii. 43, 64. See 
the remarks in the Prolegom. to this vol. 

c. dvayK. evSeStp.. enchained by destiny. The words may perhaps mean 
no more than under the bond or compulsion of necessity, but the sense of 
fate or destiny in the word drayic^ appears preferable in the present passage. 
B. compares II. ix. 18, Zevs fte piya Kpovtdijs arg evfSgat Papeig ; and Hor. 
iii. Od. xxiv. 5, “ Si figit — ^ira necessitas Clavos,” &c. It will be unne- 
cessary to remind the reader in whose letters the sentence i)(6ioTt} k.t.X. 
is of constant recurrence as a quotation. 

Ch. XVII. — a. <r<f>68pa koX o5rot k.t.X. for these too strongly 

supported the party of the Persians, though it was against their will, and 
because they were compelled to it. For (r<j>68pa some read peyoXxos, either 
of which Schw. would omit ; considering the sentence to be otherwise un- 
intelligible. Their reinforcement, however, of 1000 men, from what cause 
soever it was sent, might fairly be considered as indicative of a strong ad- 
herence to the Persian side. Cf. viii. 30, a., vii. 132, b., and refs, there 
given to Dahlmann. 

b. cir’ coniruv — by themselves, Cf. iv. 114, c. 8ta)8 wrb Qecrar. 

rendered hostile in their eyes, rendered objects of suspicion or hatred to them, 
by the machinations of the Thessalians. Cf. vi. 64, a. So Tliirlw. in 1. : 
“ their enemies, the Thessalians, he said, had probably instigated the Per- 
sians to massacre them.” 

c, paOirm tis avreW — let each of them learn, let all who aie present find 
out. Cf. viii. 109, e., and Matth. Gr. Gr. § 487, 2. B. 
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Ch. XVIII.' — a. Sitruy. ra /3f\ta — “Ubi/3«Xos dejaculo aecipiendum.” 

B., poised their lances. S. end L. Diet. “ 'Hte Peraians rode U]^ and 
levelled their javelins : one or two actually burled them, &c.” TUiiw. 
avarpi^. formed into a dense body. Cf. i. 101. “They closed their ranks, 
and formed into a circle, and in a defensive attitude cahnly awaited the 
threatened charge,” See. Thirlw. in 1. 

b. tvepywiyai , . . .^turikia,. It is remarked by B. that these words have 
a particular reference to the extraordinary atten^n paid by the monarchs 
of Persia to requite with gratitude all go^ offices that were done them ; 
instances of which feeling are found in iii. 140, a., iii. 160, v. 11, vi. 30, 
a., and vii. 194. 

Ch. XIX. — a. KaihXupnjardyriav rum ipSir, cL vii. 134, b., vi. 76, b. 

b. avUovT it ’EpvOp iveraav. M ximtpeirit rov KiB, “Near 

Erythrse Pausanias halted and formed his line on ^e uneven ground at 
the foot of the mountain. His whole force, which consisted wholly of in* 
fantry, amounted to nearly 110,000 men,” &c. Thirlw. in ^ ii. c. 16, 
p. 333. 

Ch. XX. — a. Moo-umof, On the derivation of the name Masi^us, cf. i 
ix. 107, a. On the Nisaean horses, cf. vii. 40, b. 

b. wpoo-c/3. Kara rtkta. “ Troop after troop assailed them in succession 
and allowed them no breathing time : their ranks were rapidly thinned by 
the missiles of the enemy, and their strength and spirits began to fail.” 
Thirlw. in 1. ii. 335. On the reproachM appellation te<men, cf. ix. 
107, c. 


Ch. XXL — a. <rrdtnv — station, post, position ; for which our author 
employs in the same sense, shortly afterwards, the words to^h' and rov 

)^pOV TOVTOV, B. 

Ch. XXII. — a. Ovroi l<rav K.r.k. B. calls the attention of the reader , 
to the favourable testimony here borne to the merits of the Athenians. Cf. | 
viii. 142 — 144, vii. 139, viii. 2, and Dahhnann, p. 132, seqq. 

b. OwfnjKa Ajnrt&or. Cf. vii. 61, b. “ His scaly armour, in which, ac- 
cording to Plutarch, he was cased from head to loot, for a time resisted 
their weapons.” Thirlw. 

c. (TToOtcrav, absentis desiderio tacti sunt, B., they missed hint, wanted 
him, remarked his loss or absence. 

d. <Ls &.V rbv ye vtspov dveXotaro. that they nught carry off the dead 
body at any rate, that they might at hast get the dead body. See Stephens 
on the Gr. Particles, p. 98. 

Ch. XXIII. — a. rf/v aXX. trrp. en-i^war. they called the rest of the army 
to their aid. o{£i a-tf}t i^tyivero, nor was it allowed to them to recpver 
the corpse, nor could they succeed in recovering, See. Cf. iii. 142, a. 
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Ch. XXIV. — a. . . .Kctjpoio^, cf. ii. 36. The custom was also 

practised among the Greeks. Ct Eurip. Alcest. 425 — 429. L. otfiMiy. 
Xp. airk. setting up tm exceeding wailing. 

Ch. XXV. — a. r!l)v Si livtKa k.t.X. tuv Sc, id est, fuydBw tivtKa kcu 
KoXXcot ; ravra inoUw, nempe roi' vexpoi' wapa rev rofcK iKOfuiav. In Horn. 
II. xxii. 369, Hectoria cadaver mpLhpofutv I'Tcs ’A^cuuv, ot koI &rfg<rairro 
tftvfiv xal elSot dyriToy 'EKTopo*. Valck. “ His body was placed in a cart, 
which was drawn along the lines, and the men ran out from their ranks to 
gaze upon the gigantic barbarian.” Thirlw. in 1. c. 16, p. 336. 

b. airiKOfi. Si. . . .Kprjvrft rrji Tapya^. '* Pausanias now posted himself 
on the bank of a stream which Herodotus calls the Asopus, but which must 
be considered as only one of its tributaries running northward to join the 
main channel. The right wing of the army, which as the post of honour 
was occupied by the Lacedaemonians, was near a spring, called Gargaphia, 
from which it drew a plentiful supply of water.” Thirlw. in 1. ii. 337. 
The fountain Gargaphia, hod. Vergentiari, B., was situated about a mile 
and half from Platma. See the map in Muller’s Dor. toI. i. 

c. ‘AvSpoKp. Tou ^p. “ The shrine of Androcrates, a Platsean hero, stood 

not &r from the temple of Ceres near Plataea, on the right of the road 
thence to Thebes. Cf. the note of Wasse on Thucyd. iii. 24, and Plutarch, 
Aristid. c. 1], p. 325. B. 

Ch. XXVI. — a. to irepov Kcpas, the other wing : the expression is not, 
as Valck. supposes, a euphemism for the left, but might signify either the 
left or the right ; though the left, the 2nd in honour, is the one here in- 
tended. Schw. “ The Tegaeans grounded their pretensions, cf. Thucyd. 
V. 67, on the exploit of tlieir ancient hero Echemus, who, they asserted, 
had been rewarded by the Peloponnesians for his victory over Hyllus, by 
the privilege, granted for ever to his people, of occupying one wing in all 
common expeditions made by the cities of the peninsula.” On the return 
of the Heraclidas &c. &c. cf. vi. 52, a., 55, a. “ The geherally received 
*:ccount makes the first attempt of the Dorians, under Hyllus the S. of 
Hercules, to have happened if not before, at any rate during the Trojan 
war.” Hermann, P. A. § 16. See also particularly Thirlw. i. c. 7, p. 
255, seqq. “ Hyllus, the eldest S. of Hercules, proposed to decide the 
quarrel by single combat ; and Echemus, Kg of Tegsea, was selected by 
^e Peloponnesian confederates as their champion. Hyllus fell, and the 
Heracleids were bound by the terms of the agreement to abandon their 
enterprise &r a hundred years,” &c. &c. 

b. ttoXAoi. . . .vpot v/i. riplv . . . .dywvts — Cf. i. 65 — 67, and ix. 36, d., 
on subsequent actions. In the next line the positive Suauov is used for the 
comparative, pSAAov being understood before ijrtp : cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 
457, obs. 1, and in the following ch. the superlative npdirouri tlvai [pnXXov] 
17 'ApK. appears to be similarly employed. Cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 462. B. 

c. iyCtviSarai, 3 per, plur. perf. pass. Ion. for ^ywurpo'oi turt. have been 
fought. Cf. vii. 76,5. 
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Ch. XXVII. — o. *Hp€ucXciSas k.t.X. Cf. note a. on the preceding ch. 

Evp. vPpLv K,r.k. ** Ancient writers unanimously relate, that after the 
death of Hercules, his children, persecuted by Eurysthenes, took refuge in 
Attica, and there defeated and slew the tyrant” &c. &c. Thirlw. I, 1. 

b. *Apy€U)V 9 TOV 5 fAera HoX. To the confederation of the seven against 
Thebes is aflixed in the Oxfd. Chron. Tab. the date B.C. 1213, and it is 
considered as occurring between B.C. 1300 — 1200 by ThirlwaD, i. c. 5, p. 
142 ; who, with regard to this, “ the quarrel which divided the royal house 
of Thebes, and led to a series of wars between Thebes and Argos, which 
terminated in the destruction of the former city and the temporary expul- 
sion of the Cadmeans, its ancient inhabitants, and other similar wars, ex- 
peditions and achievements of the heroic age,” remarks, that, ** though they 
may contain no less of historical reality than other legends that might be 
mentioned, yet from not being attended with any important or lasting con- 
sequences they are unworthy of more than a passing notice in the review of 
the mythical period of Grecian history.” 

c. €s *Afux^<uvtiSas, cf. iv. 110, b.f and Thirlw. i. c. 5, p. 134, and Plu- 
tarch’s Lite of Theseus. 

d. Tp<uuc. 7TOV iXxLTTOfi, Cf. II. 546, 556, where the 50 Athenian 

ships are mentioned, and II. iv. 328, k.6yjvaioi fXT^aru)p€^ avr^s, and xiii. 
196, 689, XV. 337. B. With regard to the Trojan War see the discussion 
in Thirlw. i. c. 5, p. 150, seqq. 

e. ov rc 7rpot\€L — it is to no purpose, it does not avail, that is, it is use^ 
less. In the same manner in Latin the expression nihil promovet is used, 
and ov yap ap^ivoy for ovk ayadov. Schw. 

f. ^plv €i pyjbev k.t.X, “ They, the Athenians, needed not they truly 
said to allege the exploits of their ancestors : the field of Marathon h^ 
been witness to one, equal to aiiy in the days of yore : on this they were 
content to let ffieir right rest.” Thirlw. in 1. ii. c. xvi. p. 328. On the 
allusions to the plain of Marathon, a most pleasing topic to Athenian ears, 
and one which furnished frequent matter of boast, Valck. refers to the 
mention made of it in Thucyd. i. 73, Aristoph. Nub. 982, Equit. 
1331. 

g. ivucrj<r. tBv. cf tc kcu ivTaapoKovra. ** Satis gloriose !” Wess. re- 
marks ; adding that though in iii. 90, seqq., more nations than the number 
here spoken of are mentioned as subject to Darius, yet it may be fairly 
doubted whether even that number came, and in only 600 ships, too, to 
Marathon. 

h. op ov hUauoC — are we not justified in having, are we not entitled 

to have, is it not just that we should have, &c. Cf. viii. 137. e, 

Cii. XXVIII. — a. €<f}vXxicr<r, <fnX, twv €tXa>r, 35,000 light~ar^ed Helots 
attended as esquires, or, were body-guard to, them, the Spartans. Cf. vi. 
58, c., and on vii. 205, c. See particularly Clinton, Fast. HeU. i. App. c. 
22, p. 416, seqq. 411, 418, where the number of the inhabitants of La- 
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conia at the battle of Platsea are particularly discussed — the whole Lace- 
dasmonian force 50,000' men, ix. 61. Thus — 

5,000 heavy-armed Spartans. 

35.000 light-armed Helots, ix. 28. 

5,000 heavy-armed Perioeci, ix. 11. 

5,000 . . . . ix. 29. 

50.000 

As the whole number of the Spartan citizens was 8,000 and upwards, cf. 
vii. 234, there were consequently five-eighths of their whole number present 
at Platma.” 

b. mpa Si tvpovTO k.t.X. and near themselves, the Corinthians ob- 
tained (leave) from Pausanias that the Potidceans should stand. Cf. ix. 26. 
tipoftfOa TovTO, we then obtained this honour. Schw. Potidsea, like Leucas, 
Anactoriiun and Ambracia, was, it is well known, a Corinthian colony. Cf. 
Thucyd. i. 56. It is mentioned in 'vii. 123, a. On the rest of the Greek 
forces, cf. Thirlw. in 1. ii. c. xvi. p. 333, seqq. ; the greater part have been 
already noticed wherever first the mention of their names occurred : to this 
any index to Hdtus will be a sufficient guide. See also the very inte- 
resting App. c. 22, on the Population of Ancient Greece, in Clinton, Fast. 
Hell. i. p. 387, seqq. 

Ch. XXIX. — a. tl/iXu>v fiiv Sr] K.T.X. “The light-armed troops were 
69,500 strong ; for besides the 35,000 Helots who attended the Spartans, 
each man of arms in the rest of the army was accompanied by one light- 
armed ; and some small bodies which came from the Lacedeemonian colony 
of Melos, from Ceos, and Tenos, Naxos, and Cythnus, were probably equip- 
ped in a similar manner, and hence have been omitted in the list of Hero- 
dotus, though they earned a place for their names in the monument at 
Olympia, which recorded the cities that shared the glory of this great 
contest.” Thirlw. in 1. ii. c. xvi. p. 334. As the whole number of the 
Hoplites amounted to 38,700 men, and, subtracting the 5,000 Spartans, 
to 33,700, the number of light-armed (not counting the Helots) would 
have been the same, i. e. 33,700 instead of 34,500, were one counted 
exactly to each Hoplite ; hence it must be either supposed with Thirlw. 
that there were some other small bodies not mentioned, (see Clinton’s Fast. 
Hell. i. App. c. 22, p. 427, 428. cf. also p. 413, seqq., where the sub- 
ject is discussed at great length,) or the words <Ls tis irfpl eKcurrov k.t.X. 
are to be taken, with Schw., “ about one to each man,” some of the Hop- 
lites, probably, having two, or even more, squires, others perhaps, having 
none. 

Cn. XXX. — a. Otovrittav. . . .ol Trtpttovrcs, Of the Thespians 700 had 
perished at Thermopylae ; cf. vii. 202, and 222 : their towm had been also 
burnt, viii. 50 ; the survivors had retired into the Peloponnese. See Clin- 
ton’s Fasti, 1. 1. p. 401. The 1800 at the battle X 700 killed at Ther- 
mopylae = 2500 ; but 2500 males from 18 to 60 will give a population of 
10,800 persons for the Thespian state at that period, even supposing slaves 
to be included. orrXa Si k.t.X. they were not hoplites, had not heavy-arms ; 
tlie word being peculiarly used, like the Latin arma, as Wess. remarks, of 
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the equipment, tpear, heavy shield. See. &e., of the regular hopUte, man at 
arms, or soldier of the phalanx. Cf. Thucyd. iv. 9, ov yhp ^ on-Xa.... 
vopiaucrOai. Thirlwall, extraordinary to say, has paraphrased the passage 
as if he thought the Thespians had no arms at all. 

Ch. XXXI. — a. 01 Sc apifil K.T.X, From this ch. to eh. 88 inclusive 
the student will find, with a few omissions, translated in Dahlmann, p. 
141—145. 

b. Stt isreicrjStwTav i/lcurl(mor. taken they had done bewailing Maeietiue, 
had finished their lamentations for him. Cf. ix. 24. On a similar instance 
of the force of the preposition, cf. Thucyd. ii. 61, &.traX,yg(TavTas. Yalck. 
and in Herod, ii. 40. d.TroTVTmovTcu. 

c. Kara pev AoxeS. opposite to, to face the Lacedaemonians. Cf. viil. 85, 
a. , and on the various nations composing the Persian force, viii. 113, seqq. 
B., and the refs, there given to Bk. vii. 

d. Arct^ov Tous Tcy. stretched as far as, or, extended over against (so as 
to face ) the Tegeans. A little lower the word hrla-xpv is used in the same 
sense. B. 

e. Boturovs re x.r.X. The Boeotians, Locrians, and Melians are men- 
tioned as joining the Persian side in viii. 66. On the Thessalians’ ad- 
herence, cf. vii. 172 — 174, and vii. 6, b., 130, c. On the Phocians, ii. 
17, a., and refs. 18. 

f. h^ttpov rt xol ^ov. they plundered or pillaged. Cf. i. 88, <J. The 
Macedonians, B. thinks with great probability, were some troops of that 
country in the train of Alexander their Kg, mentioned as being in the Per- 
sian camp, in vii. 137, viii. 140, and ix. 44; as the nation had submitted 
to Mardonius, vi. 44. 

Ch. XXXII. — a. On the Phrygians, cf. vii. 73, Thracians, vii. 75, 
Mysiaiis, vii. 74, Pasonians, vii. 185, Ethiopians, vii. 69, 70, Egyptians, 
vii. 89, and on the Hermotybians &c., ii. 164, and the notes on the above 
references ; in finding which I am indebted to Baehr. With reference, he 
further observes, to ^e Egyptians here mentioned, are the words, probably, 
of jEschylus, Pers. 39, spoken, Iktio^drai vcuov iptrea. Stivoi, xXxfios i 
&vdpi$poi. On the marines in the Persian fleet, cf. vii. 96, a. 

b. b>$ xat wpor, StbgXo/r. Cf. viii. 113. B. 

Cn. XXXIII. — a. ylveo^ rov 'lap. KAirr. “ The Spartans had brought 
witli them Tisamenus the most celebrated diviner in Greece sprung from a 
branch of the lamids in Elis.” Thirlw. There appears to have been 3 
distinct families of soothsayers in Elis, the lamidm, Clytiadse, cf. ii. 49, b., 
and Telliadae, cf. ix. 37, and viii. 27, b : unless then the text of the present 
passage be corrupt, it must be supposed that of the house of the lamidse, 
cf. v. 44, b., one branch must have taken its origin from some of the name 
of Clytius, or that Tisamenus himself was nearly descended from some one 
of that name. B. See also Miillcr’s Dorians, i. p. 281, and p. 394. 
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6. Xccixr<^er^Kn', i. e. •jroXj/qnp' <T<f>irfpov . . . .ftayrM/x. wfpl yovov—con- 
stdtinq the oracle about offspring. The verb is used in the same sense in 
i. 46, viii. 36. B. 

c. mifm . . .oXv/MTidSa, he would have carried off the Olympic prize, 
or, he was on the point of winning the Olympic, but he was conquered in a 
fall of wrestling only : — he came within one match, fall, or bout of winning 
it. Per solam luctam stetit, quomiuus prcemium reportaret. Cf. Matth. 
Gr. Gr. § 634, and Pausan. iii. 11, § 6, from whom we learn that Tisa- 
menus won in leaping and running, and was beaten in wrestling. In 
hurling the discus and the javelin, which made up the Pentathlon, whether 
he lost, won, or was on an equality with his antagonist, appears uncertain. 
On the use of the verb rpix^iv, cf. Hermann, Viger. p. 702. B. “ How 
the prize was awarded to ^e victor in the whole pentathlon, it is difficult 
to conceive ; for it can have occurred but seldom that one and the same 
man gained the victory in all the five.” See the very interesting Article 
Pentathlon, in Smith’s Diet, of Antiq. 

d. ayrrlpa — raised his price, or terms, set an increased value upon him- 
self. per. rrp )(piqa-p. i. e. disregarded, paid no attention to, neglected, 
banished from their minds the thought of, his prophetic art. B. 

e. Karaiv. /xenovres — went after him, or went to fetch him, and agreed to, 
or, were for agreeing to, his terms. The verb kotoiv. is used in the same 
sense in the last line of the next chapt. On the words ovS*. . . .dps. tout. 
pow. that he would not now be contented with this alone, cf. Matth. Gr. 
Gr. § 398, a. 

Ch. XXXIV. — a. ipiptvTo — desired or endeavoured to imitate. So 
shortly afterwards s/xto-Cowro, they desired to hire, Cf. i. 68, /. On 
Melampus, cf. ii. 49, b., and vii. 221. B. 

b. tucdcrai, ^aa. re koI noXmpgv, alrcd/xevos. Such is the reading 
finally preferred by B. in his corrections : Wesseling’s explanation, though 
he rejects the comma after cbcoo-oi, appears still applicable — to wit, that 
the similarity of the two cases lay in the desire they both showed for their 
own aggrandizement, though the object sought, by Melampus half a king- 
dom, by Tisamenus the right of citizenship, was very different. 

c vjroordvres ic.t.X. — undertaking the proposals, &c,, complying with, 
engaging, or promising to do. Cf. iii. 127, 128. tw . . .tovto. . . . 
vTToords, which of you undertaking, or promising to do this, &c. B. 

Ch. XXXV. — a. pavreopevos — acting as soothsayer for them, divining, 
giving oracular responses. The verb occurs in the same sense in ix. 36, 
37, 92, 96. For a difierent signification of the verb, cf. ix. 33, b. B. 

b. truyKaraipiei — assists in accomplishing or winning. Cf. vii. 60, c, 

c. cTt 8c, and next, and in addition. Cf. viii, 93, b. 

d. b Iv Tcytjj K.T.X. On what is here narrated, the reader is indebted 

3 K 
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for the following extract to Muller, Dorians, i. Bk. i. c. ix. p. 313, perhaps 
the most useful chapter to the general student throughout the whole of that 
very learned work. “ From some unknown cause internal differences had 
arisen which led to an open war between Sparta and Arcadia. We only 
know that between the battle of Platma, in which Tegea, as also later still, 
shewed great fidelity towards Sparta, and the war with the Helots, i. e. 
between 479 B.C. and 465 B.C., the Lacedaemonians fought two great 
battles, the one against the Tegeates and Argives at Tegea ; the other 
against all the Arcadians, with the exception of the Mantineans, at Dipaea, 
iy Auratcwrtv, in the Macnalian territory. Tisamenus, an Elean, of the 
family of the lamidae, cf. ix. 33, a., was in both battles in the Spartan 
army, and in both Sparta was victorious. Herod, ix. 35, Pausan. iii. 11. 
Hence also Leotychides in 468 B.C. went to Tegea in exile, Herod, vi. 
72. Herodotus, ix. 37, also mentions a dissension between Tegea and 
Sparta before the Persian war. As we find that Argos had a share in this 
war, it is possible that the views of that state were directed against the 
ascendancy of Sparta ; perhaps also the independence of the Mssnalians, 
Parrhasians, &c., had been, as was so often the case, attacked by the more 
powerful states of Arcadia, and was defended by the head of the Pelopon- 
nesian confederacy.” 

e. cTi St, 6 MttroTTvtW o irpos This contest is known by the 

name of the 3rd Messenian War ; the Helots taking the occasion of the 
destruction of Sparta by the earthquake to throw off the yoke. It lasted 
from 465 — 455 B.C. “ The circumstances of this terrible contest are 
almost unknown to us ; and we can only collect the few fragments extant 
of its history. Aeimnestus the Spartan who killed Mardonius, fought 
with 300 men at Stenyclarus against a body of Messenians, and was slain 
with all his men, Herod, ix. 64. This was followed by a great battle with 
the same enemy at Ithome, (if in Herod, ix. 35, the alteration irpos lOot/xr) 
for wpos t<3 'ItrOftM is at all certain,) in which the Spartans were victorious.” 
On the subsequent events of the war, the 10 years siege of Ithome, the 
coming of Cimon with 4000 hoplites who were afterwards dismissed 
through a foolish jealousy, the surrender of Ithome and the removal of the 
Messenians to Nanpactus, see Ikliiller, as quoted in the foregoing note, 
whence the above extract is taken. Cf. also Thucyd. i. 101, and the ar- 
ticle on Messenia in the Class. Diet., and i. 130, a., on the other events of 
a later date than the taking of Sestos, and Dahlmann, p. 29. 

/. 6 iv Tavdypjj — Cf. Thucyd. i. 108. “Sparta had sent out an army 
in the same year, 457 B.C., to liberate her mother-country, Doris, from 
the yoke of the Phocians. But when, after the execution of this object, 
the Spartans were hastening back to the Peloponnese, they were compelled 
to force tlieir passage home by the battle of Tanagra, which, with the as- 
sistance of the Thebans, they gained over an army composed of Athenians, 
lonians, Argives and Thessalians.” Muller, i. p. 217. See also the refs, 
given at the conclusion of tlie foregoing note. 

Ch. XXXVI. — a. ijjLavTtvfTO — divined, acted as augur or prophet for 
them, Cf. ix. 35, a. On KoXa iy. ra Ipa apwop,, the victims promised 
success, if they stood on the defensive, cf. vii. 134, b., vi. 76, h. 
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Ch. XXXVII.— o. ’ha rZy TeXXiaS. Cf. ix. 33, a. On IV- 

cTTi Oav., put him in bonds with the intention of putting him to death, cf. i. 
109, a. 

b. Tpix»>v Trtpl danger or hazard of his life, cf. vii. 57, a. 

Iv fuAxp aibrip., in stocks, bound or clamped with iron, cf. vi. 75, a., and 
Acts xvi. 24. Wess. aihi)puov, some tool or instrument of iron, which he 
got possession of, and then sawed off the forepart of his foot with it. Thus B. 
understands the passage, rendering eo'o'cixd. kuk criSfr/p. Ixpar., nactus est in- 
strumentum ferreum aliquo niodo compedibus illatum. So also in S. and L. 
Diet, a-t^piov is taken of a knife, or sword, which somehow or other had 
been brought into the cell or prison where he was confined. 

c. airiSpr] Is Teyetp/, The Tegeans being at that time at enmity with La- 
cedsmon. Cf. ix. 35, d., and i. 65, and below Tcy. lour, ov/c &p6pxrpr Aok., 
not being in concord with the Lacedaemonians. 

d. oi ptyroi . . . . erwT^UKt. , . .<rvyKtKvprjp,ivov. nevertheless in the end 
the enmity which had occurred, or happened, between him and the Lacedae- 
monians did not turn out ( well ) to him ; was not advantageous to him, i. e. 
it brought about his ruin. The death of Hegisistratus, B. quotes the con- 
jecture of Scholl, happened possibly in the 2nd year of the Bell. Pelop. 
430 B.C., when the Lacedaemonians made a descent on Zacynthus. From 
the retirement of Demaratus thither, vi. 70, it would seem that the island 
was previously at enmity with them. If the above conjecture is correct, 
Hegisistratus must have been at least 80 years of age at the period alluded 
to. Hence tlie allusion may be to some other war, of which nothing further 
is known. 

Ch. XXXVIII. — a. ovk iKoWiipit — Cf. vi. 76, b., vii. 134, b. hr 
itavTiov, by themselves, (an augur,) of their own. Cf. ix. 17, b., iv. 
114, c. 

b. Tip.rfY€vlS7}t — Cf. ix. 86, 87. <*>s itrohdp.^. crvxvous. that he would 

cut off, or, intercept many. 

Ch. XXXIX. — a. Apuos K«^. These oak-heads are also mentioned in 
Thucyd. iii. 24, and are laid down S.E. of Platsea in the map prefixed to 
Muller’s Dorians, i. 

b. 7rept/?oAAo/i£vot — encompassing or surrounding the rest. Unless the 
word bears a similar sense to that in iii. 71, a. — getting possession of them, 
getting them into their own hands. 

Ch. XL. — a. prfi^ovr. ptyaXun. The expression occurs above in ix. 
17. On the Thebans, cf ^-ii. 132, 232, a. After Karrjyiovro, supply 
Tg Tou MopSovibv hnrta, they led on the cavalry till they came to blows. B. 

Ch. XLI. — a. ’Aprd/So^os — Cf. vii. 66, viii. 126. Iv oAiyowt. . . .avgp 
SoKipoi, a man approved or esteemed amongst few ( who were so ) of the 
Persians, a man of a reputation such as few of the Persians had, i. c. of 
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very high repute. Cf. ir. 52, b, A few lines above on the dat. Svrucarr}- 
liiyourt, cf. ii. 145, a. 

b. Stairp^ovfo^Gu, they could accomplish what they were about, effect their 
undertaking, viz. bring the war to a successful termination. The word occnrs 
in a similar sense in iv. 24, b,, quoted by B. 

c. irpott&tTot. . . .Tovrou. as he ( Artabazus ) was endowed with greater 
foresight ( than Mardonius ), that is, the Thebans considered he was so, and 
therefore adopted his opinion ; while the policy of Mardonius was “ more 
headstrong, more arrogant, and unyielding.” 

d. rd rc afftayui. , . .PuHttrOai, and to pay no attention to the victims of 

Hegisistratus, nor to offer any violence to them, force them to be favourable. 
Of the various interpretations that have been given of fLybi ^naCsoBax B. 
prefers tliat of Matthi®, nee vim inferre victimis, et iis invitis /Sidv) 

pugnare ; and Wess. renders nec eis, scil. auspiciis, vim inferre, ut invita 
litarent. So also in S. and L. Diet. The version of Gail, quoted by B., 
puts a difierent meaning on the passage, Mardonius disoit, qu' il etoit d" 
avis cTenvoyer promener les oracles et de ne pas se laisser faire violence, et 
de n’ itre pas esclave des rits et usages des Grecs, — himself not to be forced 
(from his purpose of fighting). 

Ch. XLII. — a. iv oBsig . . . .X^ctv, not thinking it safe to speak of them, 
Cf. iii. 154. iv iXatjtp^ wotcur^i, to make light of. viii. 109. iv opouf 
irotiurdot, to esteem equally. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 577. 

b, tat vspuoofUvois gpiai 'EAXi^v. since we shall prove superior to the 
Greeks. Cf. ix. 2, b., where instances of a similar construction, the 
accus. absolute, are quoted. 

Ch. XLIII. — a. h TAAvpious re nal rbv Eyx^haav k.t.X. “ Herodotus 
believed that the prediction referred to the irruption of an Illyrian horde, 
the Encheleans, cf. v. 61, b., who, as we learn from this accidental men- 
tion of them, had in very early times carried their ravages so fiir. But 
as this tradition was almost forgotten, the prophecy was generally applied 
to the Persians,” &c. &c. Thirlw. ii. p. 342. On Bads, cf. viii. 77, a., 
and on Musseus, v. 90, b., viii. 96, b. 

b. o Sk 0cpfuuS<i)v K.T.X. This river, afterwards called the H®mo, falls 
into the Asopus not far from Tanagra. The situation of Glisas is laid down 
in the map to Muller’s Dor. i. a little to the N.E. of Thebes. It does not 
appear to be noticed in Arrowsmith, c. 17. 

Ch. XLIV. — a. is Sc vpooif. . . .irpofXrjXaro, when the night was far 
advanced, Cf. Rom. xiii. 12. g vi^ TrpocKoi/rcv, and Sallust Jugurth. c. 
21, “ Ubi plerumque noctis processit.” Wess. Ct ix. 14, c. 

b. wapayvfivot — discloses, explains. Cf. i. 126,6. On Alexander, see 
ref. in Index under Macedonians. 

Ch. XLV. — a. &tr6^(irfra wotev/xevos Trpos pgStva, scil. circa, ut ix. 93, 
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mea verba facient occulta, s. rogans, ut occulta, tacita habeatia mea verba, 
forbidding you to speak to any one of them, except, &c., or, begging you to 
mention my words to no one except Pausanias. B. Cf. ix. 94. atro^p, 
mMrprdfuyoi, forbidding any one to mention ( the oracles ). 

b. airbi. . . .*£XX. yivoi tifil — On the origin of the' Macedonian monarchs, 
cf. vili. 137, a., and on ra piv ir<f>d,yia i^v xaipsiv, to pay no regard to the 
sacrifices, ix. 41, d. 

c. yy St apa vTrtpjSdXi/rat k.t.X. — and if, as is likely, Mardonius should 
put off the attack. Examples of a similar sense of the verb are given in 
viii. 112, c. On the expression XinapttTt pAvovrts, cf. viii. 144, e, 

d. iftyov ovn> 7rapd/8o\oy — so perilous or venturesome an enterprise, one 
that will expose me to so much danger. “ He said he was come at the risk 
of his life, to give them a friendly warning." Thirlw. in 1. 

Ch. XLYI. — a. yptli airtipol rt k.t.X. On this confession, real or 
apparent, of fear, on the part of Pausanias, I cannot forbear translating the 
note of Wesseling. “ Mira Fausaniae mora et tergiversatio. Ad Thermo- 
pylae Spartanorum plures non irrulti occubuerant ; patriae decus, quod 
Xerxi Demaratus, Hb. vii. 102, ostcntarat, nullo modo dedecorantes. 
Adeone, quod eorum evaserint nulli, Medi terribiles ? Haud praeter veri- 
tatem Isocrates Panathen. p. 272, £. de bello adversus Xerxem, iv u 
ir\iov SirpeyKav Athenienses haKtSupcvSov cv dircuri rois /avSvvoit, y Ktii/oi 
rmv aXXtav, Magna certe Atheniensium gloria, cum Medorum nomen 
Graecis omnibus auditu esset formidolosum, eorum impetum et arma re- 
pressisse, lib. vi. 112. Adde Plutarch, Aristid. p. 328, 1.” Cf. also 
Dahlmann, p. 132 and 155. 

Ch. XLVIII. — o. is vbpLov — Cf. viii. 89, c. ; and on SovXuv 

Tuty fiper. vii. 5, b. Kara kXcos, agreeably to your reputation, in accord- 
ance with it. 

b. btbo^axrOt tly. apurr. Cf. vii. 135, a. 

c. tl Si pi) SoKfoi, This is the reading of the MSS., instead of which 
Schaefer gives yy Si. .. , SoKty. On the needlessness of this correction, 
though yv piy SoKty is found in the preceding clause of the sentence, cf. 
Matth. Gr. Gr. § 524, 6, who refers to iii. 35, where, in like manner, tl 
with the indicat. or optat. and yy with conj. are used together as if equiva- 
lent. B. 

Ch. XLIX. — a, ra KaraXa/3dvra, what had happened, Cf. ix. 93, 104, 
and iii. 42, b. B. 

b, ilfvxPV ideal victory, Cf. vi. 108. ^ucovp. <pvxPV- 

c, ImroToforai. . . .irpoo<f>tp. airopoi. horse-bowmen, mounted archers, and 
difficult to close with. Cf. iv. 46, c. 

d, Kpyy. ryy Pcq>ya^. Cf. ix. 25, b. 
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Ch. L. — a. oirdovti, esquires, attendants. Cf. v. Ill, a. 

Ch. LI. — a, ^ vwep^dXanrrm, . . ./*^ iroitv/xcvoi, if the Persians put off 
fighting that day, should let that day pass without coming to an engagement, 
Cf. ix. 45, c. The particle pg is considered unnecessary by Wess., but is 
retained by Schw. with the approbation of Hermann, who, in Viger, p. 811, 
renders the passage, si eum diem Persce sine proelio praetermisissent ; 
adding tliat, omitting the pg, the sense will be si eo die preelium committere 
Persce omisissent. B. 

b. <rx)i6p. 6 irorapoi — By the river is here meant, not the Asopus, but 
the rivulet (Eroe, which descends from Mt. Cithmron and forms the island 
of the same name with itself. It runs, it is to be observed, in quite a dif- 
ferent direction from the Asopus, passing close by the city of Platsea, just 
above which it forms the island of CEroe, and empties itself into the Sinus 
Crissseus, while the Asopus runs in a Northerly direction and flows into the 
Euripus. This is explained at great length by B., who remarks upon the 
erroneous topography of most of the maps and plans of the battle of Plataea. 
For the same reason the reader should be cautioned against the note of L. 
on this passage ; and the same mistake (a confusion of the Asopus for the 
CEroe) is also observable in the article “ CEroe” in Anthon’s Lempriere. 
Thirlwall is, as ever, accurate : “ It was resolved, if battle should not be 
joined in the course of the day, to retire during the following night to a 
part of the plain nearer Platasa, which being almost surrounded by two 
branches of the CEroe, was known by the name of the Island, and that on 
their arrival at this post, a strong detachment should be sent to clear the 
pass, and convoy the suppljf that was detained on the mountain into the 
camp.” The map in Miill. Dor. i. is correct in its topography ; that of 
Arrowsmith, Eton. Coraparat. Atlas, the contrary. 

c. uKTjTcp xar i&ii loyrwy. sicuti (scil. loesi, lacessiti erani) dum equites 
ipsis ex adverse stahant : and the cavalry might not harass them, as they did 
when they were stationed opposite them. B. 

d. SevTtprg tf>vXoKg, The Greeks, according to Jul. Pollux i. 7, 8, quoted 
by B., divided their night into 3 watches ; the 1st commencing about 9 or 
10 o’clock, and ending about 12 p.m. or 1 a.m., was called apxq wierb^, or, 
nepl irpdmjv wktos, or, ruKrbi apxopivgs : the 2nd, pta-oimp wktos, “ Con- 
siderable uncertainty appears to prevail as to whether the watch among the 
Greeks was changed always at a constant and set time or at the pleasure of 
the general. The Romans divided the night, as is well known, into 4 
watches from sunset to sunrise, so that in the Gk Test. <j>vX.oKg, answering 
to their vigiliae, stands for a fourth part of the night, about the space of 
three hours.” Cf. Potter, Gr. Ant. bk. iii. c. 8. Smith’s Diet, of Antiq. 
Castra. 

Ch. LII. — a, novov arpirrov. laborem indefessum ; incessant, unabating, 
continual toil ; the alpha having the intensive force. Cf. Soph. Aj. 788. B. 

A. atpOivTts — This is generally rendered collectis vasis, sublatis utensili- 
6us ; moving the camp, that is, talcing up the baggage and arms, and making 
all the necessary preparations for a march. It may, however, mean no 
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more than starting^ moving off* In the same sentence, the 

.words oi TToXXol and ol 8^, do not refer to different, but to the same per-^ 
sons — the greater part took up their arms and marched away^ having indeed 
no intention of going to the spot appointedy hut as soon as ever they were in 
motioHy gladly escaping from the cavalry y &c. &c. For the above I am 
indebted to B. “ Their object,” Thirlwall observes, “ in thus deviating 
from the preconcerted plan, was perhaps to take advantage of such shelter 
as the remains of the city might afford for their wounded men.” 

c. TO ‘Hpatbv. This stood on the E. of the city, rrpo ttoX, : it is laid 
down in the map in Muller, Dor. i., and is mentioned in Thucyd. iii. 68, 
and Plutarch, Life of Aristides. On the fountain of Gargaphia, cf. ix. 
25, b. 

d, l$€VTo* * , .TOi oTvXa. piled or stacked their arms* This well-known 
expression the reader will find discussed and explained at great length in 
Arnold’s note on Thucyd. ii. 2. The spear was thrust into the ground by 
the spike at the lower end, or crrvpdKtov, cf. i. 52, c., and the shield was 
leant against it, while the soldier “ stood at ease,” or sat down. An open 
space within the camp was generally selected for piling the arms together 
in ; but on occasions where sudden danger was anticipated each man seems 
to have stacked his arms before himself, so as to be able to resume them at 
a moment’s notice ; preserving his position in the ranks meanwhile, though 
he sat down to rest himself from their weight. Cf. ix. 72. Karqp.* iv rg 
rail* 


Ch. LIII. — a* Kara tovs aXXovi — Cf. i. 84,/. 

b* Tov IIirayijT€(t)v \6\ov — The difficulty on this subject is well known, 
as Thucydides, i. 20, denies that such a Xd^os or regiment ever existed. 
“ His censure,” Dr. Arnold thinks, see his note on Thucyd. i. 20, “ if de- 
signed to touch Hdtus at all, was not meant for him particularly, but 
rather for Hellanicus and those earlier writers, whom Hdtus in this instance 
carelessly followed.” Why our author should not have called the quota of 
forces furnished by Pitana by the name of the place whence they came, 
Baehr does not see ; even though there may not have been in the Spartan 
army any Xd^os which regularly bore and was commonly known by the 
name of Hiravdrr)^* The same is the opinion of Schw., on the constitution 
of the Spartan army, cf. i. 65, g* With regard to “ what is the proper sig- 
nification of the Phylae (as the grammarians sometimes call them) of 
Pitana, Limnse or Limnaeum, Mesoa, and Cynosura, which Pausanias also 
mentions together as divisions of the people,” Muller, Dor. ii. p. 50, comes 
to the conclusion, after weighing the various apparently contradictory 
accounts, some including these places in Sparta, and some not, that they 
were nothing else than the hamlets, Kw/tai, of which, according to 
Thucydides, i. 10, the town of Sparta consisted, and which lay on all sides 
around the cityy TrdXts, properly so called. We are best informed with 
respect to Pitana, an ancient town, and witliout doubt anterior to the 
Dorians, which was of sufficient importance to have its own gymnastic 
contests, and to furnish a battalion of its own called Pitanites. Of this 
Thucydides does not admit the existence ; but Caracalla, in imitation of 
antiquity, composed a Xd^os Hiravart]^ of Spartans. Herodotus, iii. 55, 
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who was there himself, calls it a borough, and indeed we know that it was 
near the temple and strong hold of Issorium, which, according to Fan- 
sanias’ topography of Sparta, must have been situated at the western ex- 
tremity of the town. We therefore know that Pitana lay to the west of 
Sparta, outside the town according to Herodotus, inside, as it appears, ac- 
cording to Pausanias." See the plan of Sparta in the map in Muller’s 
Dor. ii. 

c. Ktlyov ravra vtvtafiiyov, perf. pass. part, contract, for v€vmjfUvov from 
yo^. Sittce he ( Amompharetus ) had thus determined with himself, teas 
thus minded. Cf. i. 68, e. B. 

di fir), fjv dttohlmxn — (dvrov) sell. Tor Xd^or. The verb has here, as 
just before, an act. force- — lest, if they should leave behind the reyiment, 
bv carrying out the measures they had agreed irpon with, &c. On irpiy.. 
tlX; cf. vii. 8, § 1, 6. 

Ch. LIV. — a. AoKtSai/Mvlutv . , . .Sk SXXa ^povtdvnar k.t.X. A similar 
charge of duplicity and treachery is made against the Spartans in vi. 108, 
with regard to the answer they returned to the Platseans ; and it appears 
beyond a doubt, to quote the opinion of fi., that our author was a good 
deal more inclined towards the Athenians, in company with whom too he 
went to Thurii, and the popular form of government, cf. v. 66, than 
towards the Spartans and their constitution. Hence the well deserved 
praises of Athens in vi. 112, and elsewhere. On the other hand we should 
be careful to acquit our author of any intentional adulation of, or partisan- 
ship towards the Atlienians ; — an imputation which Dahlmann, p. 132, 
seqq., has successfully rebutted ; cf. particularly vii. 138, 139, seqq. 
Nor, indeed, as is evident, from vii. 102, note b,, is Hdtus wont to defraud 
the Spartans of the praise they deserve. With regard to the passage in the 
text, it is hardly credible such an imputation would have been cast upon 
the Spartan character, had it been otherwise than the generally received 
opinion throughout Greece at that time. That the Doric character was 
unamiable and unattractive, particularly in the eyes of foreigners, though 
perhaps looked upon even more harshly than it deserved, can hardly fail to 
be the conclusion of the student of Hdtus and Thucydides. The unsocial 
nature of their policy towards foreigners and strangers, the habits of stem 
military subordination in which their life was passed, the arrogance and op- 
pression that subsequently characterized the conduct of their harmosts in the 
conquered towns, are all so many proofs that the dislike borne towards Sparta 
was not conceived without good grounds. In Muller’s Dor. ii. p. 410, note, 
the reader will find several passages quoted from Euripides and Aristophanes 
to the same effect as that in the text. In Wess. and Valckenaer’s note on 
this subject, the following are very appositely adduced. Eurip. Androm. 
447, ^tvSSv dvoKTCs fxr}xcwop^<l>oi kokwv, ’EAxkto, kovScv vyits dAXa rrav 
•trifiti <f>povovvTK. Aristoph. Pax. 1068, Swftjtcas 7ratoa)(t0 aySfiti 
XgpoTroun ireOyKois. . . . dXunrtKiBtatn iriirturOt, Bokuu \jrv)(ai, doAuu 

^ptyts, and Acharn. 307, ot<nv ovrt Pioyas, ovre ttuttk, ovff opaos fterei. 

Ch. LV. — a. Kara \o>pr]v reray. i. e. drawn up in their position — just 
where they were before. Cf. iv. 13.7, ft. In the following sentence ^o«ovTa< 
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fiovyovi is in the plural as referring to Amompharetus and his regiment, or 
rather, his company. B. 

b. 6 St, fiaiyofitvoy k.t.X. The construction of this sentence is somewhat 
questionable, owing to the tautology observable in 6 Si and o Xlavo-avri/s. 
The preposition irpos, also, may either be taken to govern tov ’A&tjv. §cjp. 
or wpds Tt ( and in addition ) may be taken separately from the rest of the 
sentence as answering to t«., thus ; irpos rt rov 'A&rjvauini KijpvKa 

Xfrytiv tKikeut. . . .i)(prjiii tc. B. from whom the above is borrowed, 
renders the sentence. But he ( Pausanias ) telling him ( Amompharetus ) 
that he was mad and not in his right mind, then turning to the Athenian 
herald who was asking the questions enjoined him, hade him ( the herald ) 
tell the Athenians how matters stood with them, and at the same time begged 
(i. e. bade him beg ) the Athenians to come, &c. 

Ch. LVI. — a, ivoKpivopevovs — disputing, wrangling, ijurav ra cpiraXii', 
took a contrary course, Cf. vii. 58, a. 

b. TTfi imtop, Tov Kt6. — the skirts of Cithaeron, or, the rugged ground at 
the foot of the mountain. Cf. Thirlw. ix. 19, b. 

c. 'A&TJV, 8e....iv tS mSiov. scil. gurav, quod respondet praegressis ot 
fxiv. . . ,dyT{l)( 0 VT 0 . B. 

Ch. LVII. — a. ap^^ rt — To the particle rt employed here, the Si 
after irpoTepeovrmv two lines lower down corresponds : cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. 
§ 626. B. 

b. irtpiti^rro— i. e. toutov, taare airrov /io'oktos k.t.X. he was urgent 
with them that they should stay where they were and not leave their post, 
S. and L. Diet. Cf. on the verb, viii. 60, § 2, /. The word rtpo/rt- 
ptovTiav, going on before, occurs also, as B. notes, in ix. 66. 

c. Wtiq rixf'g — recta arte, id est, non dissimulanier et palam : thinking 
that they were 'really, or, plainly leaving him behind. Hoogeveen on 
Viger ii. ix. 2. Cf. ii. 161, iii. 127. In rfp iOiirfi, ix. 37. Schw. 

d. rrorapjbv MoXotvra — This river is considered by Gail, quoted by B., 
to be a branch of the CEroe. Cf. ix. 51, b. The temple of the Eleusinian 
Ceres, probably about two miles distant from the Heraeum, is mentioned 
also in ix. 62, 65, 101. 

Ch. LVIII. — a. Agp. ®<ipr)Ka, , . .iroiSts ’AXfVfH), Cf. ix. 1,5. and the 
references given in Index under Thessalians, 

b. OTi ovSeves apa iovre^. . . .ivairfSeucvvaro, The verb iratrtSfiK. B. 
considers here to retain its own proper signification, they have shewn them- 
selves ; regarding it as simply equivalent to the preceding SitSt^av ; a 
repetition admissible from the distance at which the verb at the commence- 
ment of the sentence occurs. He therefore takes the two verbs as if they 
were but one : they have sufficiently shewn that, among the Greeks who are 
men of no consideration, they themselves are also men of no consideration. 

3 L 
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To the game effect he quotes the opinion of Valla, unde nullius ease ae 
pretii, inter Grcecos, et ipsos nullius pretii viros, ostenderunt. Perhaps, 
however, the version of Schw. is preferable ; tvaircScucvuoTo, prce cceteria 
ostentatoa, celebratos fuisse, in the pass. q. d. BUStiav re k.t.A. and they 

have plainly shewn, when , that, being of small worth themselves, they 

have become illustrious, or, have been renowned, among the Greeks who are 
likewise of small worth. On the form h^ircScucvvaro — instead of v in tlie 
third pers. plur. the Ionic writers have often a, e. g. rtBiarai, i. 133, vii. 
119. irSiaro, i. 119 — cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 214. On oi&ivea, § 437, obe. 
i. and on the use of the participle miref after the verb, § 549, 5, refs, 
quoted from B.’s note. 

c. Tovrow, The participle hraaitovrwv here refers to vfu¥ 

covert, though the structure of the sentence is suddenly changed to that 
of a genitive absolute, as in i. 3, b. irpourxofuvaiv. . B. On 

the form owi^ScaTc, second pers. plur. plusq. perf. Ion. of ow^iv from 

avvoi£a, cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 231, and § 188, obs. i. B. when yon 

praised men in whom you were aware, or, conscious that there was some 
worth. 

d, TO KOI KOTo^ptoS^ot K.T.X. Before the verb, ovtov may be mentally 
added — ’Apro^o^ov 8c $, k<u poAX. iirouvp. to kou aMv Korapp. Aok. but 1 
more wondered at Artabazus that he should so greatly fear the Lacedee- 
monians, Cf. also Matth. Gr. Gr. § 541. B. On the advice given by 
Artabazus, cf. ix. 41, and on woXMpKTprofUvovt, about to endure a siege, v. 
35, b. After tt)v understand yvoipeyv. 

Ch. LIX. — a, iv€l)(€ — scil. rbv vow ; cf. i. 80, d., though some 
render, he directed his course. Cf. Dahlmann, p. 148. Acemding to 
Schw., se dir exit, s. animum attendit ; he turned his attention to. On us 
vo8«i)v. . . .eixoK, cf. vi. 116, a. 

b, o)S d.vapircur6p.€voi r. "EXX, — as if they were going to carry away, or, 
overwhelm the Greeks ai the first attack. Thus a city is said apuraodyvas 
which is taken by a coup de main. Yalck. Cf. viii. 28, a. 

Ch. lx. — a. vw Zv ScSoktoi k.t.X. Of this sentence the construction 
is considered by Schw. to be 8c8oktoi to, lonice pro o, voir/rtov (ion) f(puv 
TO cv^cvTcv, viz. to defend ourselves as best we can and defend or protect 
one another. By Matth. Gr. Ghr. § 634, 2, quoted by B., it is explained 
either by repeating ScSoktoi before apwopwovs, or in § 548 by considering 
tlie idea of Set to be implied in the verbal iroofriov. 

b. Sucotoi core — Cf. viii. 137, e. tl S’ . . . . KaroXcXa/SijKc k.tA. but if 
anything has happened to you so as to render it impossible to come to our aid. 
Cf. on the verb iii. 42, b. 

c. tnrb Tov Trap. r. iroXxpov — during the time of this war, while this war 
has been going on. Cf. ix. 58, vtto vvkto, when it was night, at night. 
After iooKovtiv, at the end of the ch. supply yyuy. to listen to us in this, 
grant us this request. B. 
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Ch. LXI.— o. <nn> ^lAoun ipiB/wv k.t.X. Cf. ix. 28, a, 29, a. 

The number is thus reckoned by Schw. 

Spartans 5,000 

Helots 35,000 

Lacedaemonians 5,000 

The rest of the light>armed, one to each Lacedaemonian 5,000 


50,000 

b. ov yap . . . .TO a-tftay. xp>?oTa, for their aacrificee gave no favourable 
omens, Cf. vii. 134, b. vi. 76, b. 

c. ^tpa^. y. TO yfp^ ot n. — for the Persians locking their bucklers, 
forming a rampart, fence, or breastwork by setting them up close together 
side by tide. Schw. compares ix. 99, owefftofoprav ro yippa ipKos otjn, 
flrai, they brought their bucklers together, that is, they set them close, 
so as to form a defence for them, and 11. xiii. 130, ^pdlfovrcs hopm 
hovpl, ooKoi oaxfX. On the yippa., the wicker-bucklers of the Persians, cf. 
vii. 61, b. 

d. Toil' o-<ba.y. oni yiv — the sacrifices not being favourable. From a com- 
parison of vii. 134 and ix. 62, the next chapter, <os 8t -^p. kotc iya>. quum 
vero tandem Iceta essent exta, it is evident that to ci^dyia, s. to Upo 
yivtobai is used, simply, without the addition of xp^/ovo, to express fa- 
vourable sacrifices. Yalck. On the locality of the Heraeum cf. note on 
ix. 52. 

Ch. LXII. — a. ■)(pov<p — at length, Proprie valet tempore aliquo praeter- 
lapso. B. TO Tofo per, having laid aside, relinquished the use of, their 
bows, for the purpose, that is, of combatting with sword and spear. Schw.- 
On the situation of the temple of Ceres cf. note on ix. 57. 

b. h o dirwovTo. . . .01 ^opjSopoi — until they came to a close struggle ; 
for the Barbarians laid hold of the Grecian spears (which were longer 
than their own) with their hands and tried to break them off. itOurpos 
which occurs in vii. 225, § 3, signifies the close conflict of men densely 
crowded together, pressing on and driving each other backwards and 
forwards, Schw. 

c. Sxomhos — lightly armed, without regular armour, unprotected by a 
shield^, owhav. Cf. the end jof the following ch. : rj IcrOrp tpyjpoi lowra 
ottXojv — the wicker bucklers of the Persians having been formed into a 
fence and overthrown, it became impossible for each man to recover his 
own shield, and the coats of mail they wore could afford but inadequate 
protection. Schw. “ Their short spears and daggers were as ill fitted to 
make an impression on the Spartan panoply, as their light corslets to repel 
the Spartan lance. Yet they fought bravely, though without method and 
order : they rushed forward singly (Trpoe^aAro-ovrts) or in irregular groups 
(^<Tv<TTp€<j>6pxvoi) and endeavoured to sieze and break the enemy’s lances.” 
Thirlwall in 1. ii. c. 16, p. 346. 

d. <ro<f>ir,v, — skill, dexterity in the use of their arms, Cf. Aristot. Ethics 
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vi. 7| where the word is used in the sense of excellence in any art : — 
(njfuuVoires rrpf aotfUav rj Jri apcrt} rixf'^p *<rrtV. 

Ch. LXIII. — o. Il€p<r. Toiis Apun, xiAtbvs, “ Mardonius himself, with 
the thousand horse whom he had selected from the royal guards, was fore- 
most in the fight,” &c. Thirlwall. Cf. viii. 113, b. and refs. They are, 
probably, the same with those spoken of in vii. 40, a. Cf. vii. 83, a. 

b. ovnt Sf) — then indeed, on that, then at last. oirXuiv, shields. Cf. 
note c. in the foregoing ch. and on lx. 30, <r. 

Ch. LXIV. — a. ’Evdovra rj t( Stio} rov <f>6vov k.t.X. Cf. viii. 114. 

b. 8s xpovif voT€pov. . . .(rwc/SoXc h> StcwkX^Poi. . . .Mtaxnp/loun K.r.X. 
This occurred in the third Messenian war. Cf. ix. 35, e. For other 
events, incidentally mentioned, which occurred after the close of the period 
embraced by our author’s history, cf. i. 130, b. and Dahlmann, p. 29. 

c. tv St€wk\ijp<i), The plains of Stenyclarus are laid down by Muller, in 
his map prefixed to Dorians i. in the centre of Messenia, not far from 
Ithome. By Arrowsmith, Stenyclarus, hod. JV^isi, is placed nearly at the 
mouth of the river Pamisus, the Pirnatza. Eton. G. c. 17, p. 425. 

Ch. LXV. — a. t«x*>s to ^uXivov, Cf. ix. 15, d. and 70. On the 
situation of the temple of Ceres ix. 57, d. 

b. TO Ipbv TO iv ’EXswIvi AvaxTopiov. The temple of the Eleusinian 
Ceres appears to have been peculiarly called to ivaicropov s. to dvoucropiov 
Upbv, or TO dvGucciov. As the term avdicropov or avaicropiov is employed as 
an adjective, the substantive to Ipov is by no means to be omitted with 
Yalck ; who considers it to have been a marginal gloss, and thence to have 
crept into the text. B. There was also at Athens a temple of the 
Dioscuri, avoocres, similarly called avajcrtiov or dvojcetov. Valck. observes 
that though the term dvdicropov is especially used when speaking of the 
temple of the Eleusinian Ceres, yet that it was also employed of tlie temples 
of any other of the Deities ; referring the student to Eurip. Androm. 43, 
1157. Iph. in Taur. 41, 66. Troad. 15. Ion. 55. Cf. Smith’s Diet, of 
Antiq. ’Avo/ceiov. 

Ch. LXVI. — a. ’Aprd/3aCoi — Cf. ix. 41, a. and refs., and on»caT dp^a^, 
omnino, vii. 88, b. 

b. fjU KaTT}pTUTp.iv(K, advanced in good order : bene composite ordine, 
i. e. apte ordinato exercitu ; instructa acie progressus est. Schw. Lex. 

c. 0 K(i)s &v. . . .orwovS^s ^ovra. with the same degree of haste that they 
should see him making. Wess. compares the similar expressions in vii. 
116, b)s TTo&iiv ^)(ov, and viii. 107. in rd^fos eT^t. See also Matth. Gr. 
Gr. § 337. 

d. hijOev—as if, as he pretended, or made believe. Cf. vi. 1, a On 
irpoTcpcW, as he was going forward, ix. 57, b. 
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Ch. LXVII. — a. ol yap pr]B. Tuiv It is to be remembered, observes 
Schw., that the greater and more influential part of the Thebans sided 
with the Medes ; but not the whole of the state. Cf. ix. 86. See Index 
Thebans. 

Ch. LXVIIl. — a, ArjXm re i/jLoi — it is plain, it is evident to me. The 
verb is here used impersonally and intransitively as in ii. 117, a, Schw. 

h. rjprtprro — were dependant upon. Cf. i. 125, d. 

c. vpbi tCv ■TToXffutov — on the side towards the enemy, facing the enemy, 
ayxurra ioxsra, scil. toIs Il^xrot. B. 

Ch. LXIX. — a. ol Koptv^tovs. . . .ol aptjii Mey. This expression 
may either signify no more than the Corinthians and Megarians themselves, 
as Schw. would render it ; or it may mean the Corinthians, &c. and their allies 
who were stationed close to them. Cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 583, y3. c. 1. B. 

h. h> ouSevi Xoy(j) dirulXoiTO. they perished ignobly ; so that there was no 
account made of them. As Lange renders it, So Jielen diese ohne Ruhm und 
Ehre. Cf, vii. 57. B. 

Ch. LXX. — a. AoKtS. . . . . ovk hrurrap.. Tii\opa-)(ltLv. “A disinclina- 
tion equally strong, as that they felt to maritime warfare, was shewn by the 
Spartans to the storming of walled places, mipyofuixuv : for which reason 
they never in early times constructed any defences of this kind ; and de- 
spised the use of machines, by which Archidamus, the Son of Agesilaus, 
thought that man’s strength was annihilated.” Muller, Dor. ii. p. 266. 
Cf. also Thucyd. i. 102, on the aid sent for from the Athenians during the 
siege of Ithome. The sieges of Plataea and Pylos during the Bell. Pelop. 
are also instances of the same want of skill. 

b. ovTto 8^ — then indeed, Cf. ix. 63, b, 

c. Kol yparov, rg k.t.X. “ They, the Athenians, were the first to mount 
the wall, and forcing away tlie wooden defences, opened a breach by which 
their allies poured in.” Thirlw. 

d. vt]bv rrji 'AXtrp A6gv. Cf. i. 66, a, 

e. dXvKTo^ov — were in dismay, were thrown into consternation. Cf. Horn. 
II. X, 94. oi^l poi rfrop Ipirehov dXX’ dXaXvKrrjpjox ; sed perturbatus sum 
animo. B, “ After this toe Barbarians lost all hope, courage, and self- 
possession, and like sheep crowded in a narrow fold, submitted without a 
struggle to the slaughter.” Thirlw. Cf. also Arnold’s Hist, of Rome, iii. 
p. 142, where, speaking of toe carnage of Cannae, he says, “ Then fol- 
lowed a butchery such as has no recorded equal, except the slaughter of 
the Persians in their camp, when the Greeks forced it after the battle of 
Plataea. Unable to fight or fly, with no quarter asked or given, toe 
Romans and Italians fell before the swords of their enemies, tiU, when the 
sun set upon the field, there were left out of that vast multitude no more 
than three thousand men alive and unwounded ; and these fled in strag- 
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gling parties, nnder cover of the darkness, and found a refuge in the neigh- 
bouring towns.” 

f. Aok. tS)v Ik Siropnjs — of the genuine Spartans, as distinguished from 
the Perioeci. Cf. vi. 58, c. “ Plutarch, de Malign. Herodot. p. 872, is 
angry that only Lacedaemonians, Tegeatae, and Athenians are here men- 
tioned ; the two former of whom fought with the Barbarians, and the latter 
with the Thebans ; and that thus the other states are dishonoured. In his 
Life of Aristides he opposes to Herodotus the number of the slain and the 
public monuments; and informs us that 1360 Greeks fell on this day.” 
Yalck. in Oxfd. Tr. It certainly does seem extraordinary, as Mitford ob- 
serves, that Platsea is not mentioned. Cf. Thucyd. iii. 54, 57, 58, and 
Thirlwall, ii. c. xvi. pp. 349, 353. 

Ch. LXXI. — a. ikXfci phr ov8m it.T.X. though by no other proof can I 

demonstrate it — except that they charged against the strongest point of the 

enemy's army and overcame it. Cf. on irpo<r<f>fpf(T$cu, to engage with, to 

bear down upon, ix. 49, c. hsayryi, conversation, talk, discussion, occurs in 

.. 153, a. 

1 ’ 

Ch. LXXII. — a. eXbi>ydyyp koXXmttos — C f. Horn. H. ii. 673. Nipcus, 
os KoAAtoTos dyrjp vtto ’lAiov gX0f. On the custom among the Greeks of 
sitting down in their ranks while waiting for the signal to move forwards, 
cf. ix. 52, d,, and Euripides Suppl. 357, quoted by Wess. irap’ onXoit S 
ypttvoi Trip^u) Xdyovs Kpcoi^t. 

Ch. LXXIII. — a, A«k€\«i>v twv wr« k.t.X. Sophanes of the borough 
of Decelea, and one of those Deceleans, or, and of the city of those Dece- 
leans, who formerly performed an action that has been useful to them for 
ever after. Such is B.’s explanation of this tautology : he observes that 
the particle S« is added rather in an explanatory force, and one too of those 
Deceleans, or, nay too he was of those Deceleans, than in any sense of op- 
position. 

b. Kara EXtvi/s KopiSrp/ — for the rescue or recovery of Helen. *A^fSvas, 
cf. viii. 125, a. 

c. rouri Sc Ack. .... o' 'Ssraprg drtXjtlr) rt k.t.X. This, as L. observes, 
ought to be understood of those Deceleans who wished to settle in Sparta. 
On ttTcXctjj, immunity from the regular dues, or tribute paid, in this case, by 
resident foreigners, (the word is sometimes also applied to exemption from 
military service,) cf. i. 54, b, Sophanes is also mentioned in vi. 93. 

d. ^tKtkerjs dwoo^ioBai. This is usually referred, Wess. observes, to 
the fortification of Decelea, which Agis occupied, cf. Thucyd. vii. 19, in 
413 B.C., to the great annoyance of the Athenians, in the 18th year of the 
Bell. Pelop. If this idea be correct, this passage must be, according to 
Baehr’s theory, one of those that our author added in his old age at Thurii, 
cf. i. 131, b., being at that time, according to Dalilmann, p. 31, where the 
passage is discussed at great length, in his 72nd year. It is possible, how- 
ever, that the circumstance alluded to occurred at an earlier period of the 
war : Wess. thinks during the first invasion of Attica, 431 B.C., Thucyd. 
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U- 10, when Archidamus, ravaging the rest of the country, possibly spared 
the lands of Decelea ; observing that to occupy a place with fortifications 
and to make it a head-quarters in time of war, differs greatly from ab- 
staining from touching it. The contrary is Dahlmann’s idea. 

Ch. LXXIV. — a. cjortirroms radios k.t.X. Such is the punc- 

tuation adopted by Schw., who omits the comma after tiortnrovres, which 
word he connects with ck radios, understanding it of the Persians, 
rushing ( upon him ) out of their ranks ; in the same sense as Tpot^dtcr- 
irovres in ix. 62, c ; the word being here used in what is called by gram- 
marians, a sensus prcegnans, and has the same force as if xal airrov icnrCir- 
TOKTts were added ; or it may be taken as tKiriWovrcs [tiri aurov]. 

b, hr doTTiSos altl wtpi6. k.t.X. on his shield, which was ever revolving 
and never at rest ; that is, as it seems, which he kept perpetually whirling 
round and never for an instant quiet. How tliis was effected, or what 
object was to be gained thereby, in the way of advantage over the enemy, 
seems impossible to be understood. 

Ch. LXXV. — a. mpLKargiJ.ivoxv 'AOrjv. Aiy. Cf. vii. 144, a. The cir- 
cumstance alluded to belongs to the wars waged between Athens and 
uEgina shortly before the Persian War, through fear of which the two 
contending states were induced to lay aside the enmity that had existed 
between them, and of which our author often speaks. Cf. v. 82, seqq., vi. 
49, seqq., 73, 85, seqq., 92. B. 

b. £vpv/3. Tov ’Apy. Cf. vi. 92, 93 ; and on ayBpa rreyrdeOXoVf ix. 33, c. 

c. & tto 6 , vwo ’HStavtuv k.t.X. On the date of this event cf. v. 126, a. 

Ch. LXXVI. — a. ^apavSdrfos — Cf. vii. 79. He was commander of 
the Colchians and the Mares. 

b. & fiacrtXev — The mistake was, as Wess. observes, a natural one for a 
woman to make whose mind was overcome with excess of joy : add too, 
that Pausanias, though not actually king but guardian to the young king, 
Pleistarchus, his nephew, cf. ix. 10, and Thucyd. i. 132, was commander- 
in-chief, and exercised all the functions of regal authority. 

c. on-iy — awe, reverence. Cf. viii. 143, c. 

d. Town TTopcown, In reference to this passage, Muller, Dor. ii. 
p. 127, remarks — “ In the field the king was followed by two Ephors, who 
belonged to the council of war ; cf. Thucyd. iv. 15 : it is probable that 
they had the chief care of the maintenance of the army, as well as the di- 
vision of the plunder ; those ephors who remained behind in Sparta re- 
ceived the booty in charge, and paid it into the public treasury, &c.” Cf. 
also on the Ephors, i. 65, h., v. 39, b,, vi. 82, a. 

Ch. LXXVII. — a. hr i^tpyaapivoun. after all was finished, after the 
whole was over. The phrase also occurs in iv. 164. Cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. 
§ 586, y. 
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b. a^ioi Tt, . . .$rjiuu)<r<u. they confessed they deserved to he f unished ; 

or, more literally, according to Schw.’s explanation of the construction, 
they were worthy of, i. e. they deserved, some one should punish them. 
“ lllud ^fuCxrcu ita accipiendum ac si ^fjMaOrjvai dixisset, nempe 

0^(01 (rim sive Hav<TavCrp', sive tous *EXXi;ms) ^-lyuSxrax a<bea.%, quemad- 
modum v. gr. Graece dicitur o^tds tori OavpaxTai. pro Oavfuur&ijrai, nempe 
intelligendo d^tos iari rov tous avdponravi 6avfid<rai avrov. The same ex- 
planation is also given in Matth. Gr. Gr. 535, 6. obs. The infinitive active 
frequently stands for the infinitive passive. 

c. ISuoKov — desired to follow them. For other examples of this sense of 
the imperfect cf. i. 68, /. 

d. AoksS. St ovK €<ov K.T.X. In reference to this passage, cf. Thucyd. 
V. 73, Muller, Dor. ii. p. 263, observes — “ The conduct of the Spartans in 
battle denotes a high and noble disposition, which rejected all the extremes 
of brutal rage ; the pursuit of the enemy ceased when the victory was com- 
pleted ; and after the signal for retreat had been given all hostilities ceased. 
A little below, iSuo(av, they expelled or banished, 

Ch. LXXVIII. — a. Aapmav b UvOem, This “ officious .^ginetan ” was 
Son, Muller, .Slginett. p. 126, quoted by B., thinks to the same Pytheas 
whose achievements are spoken of in vii. 181, viii. 92 ; the connection 
being marked by the extreme hatred in both cases displayed against the 
Persians. 

b, Alyiv. TO TTpSno.. a leading man among the jEginetans, Cf. Matth. 

Gr. Gr. § 438. “ Proper names in the singular are often accompanied by 

the adjectives irpojTos, ttSs, and others, in the neuter plural, as predicates, 
or in apposition.” The same expression occurs also in vi. 100, c. The 
commencement of .®schylus’ Pers®, on which see Blomfield’s Glossary, 
will suggest itself at once to the student. Similarly in Latin — “ turparunt 
sanguine foede Ductores Danaum delecti, prima virorum.” Lucret. De 
Rer. Nat. i. 80. 

c, Ipyov u7rep<^u€s k.t.X. a deed incomparable in greatness and brilliancy. 
Dahlm. 1. 1. p. 153. Cf. viii. 116, b. 

d, <ru 8e Kot. . . .TTolrjaov, hut do you also do what remains in addition to 
be done, do what is left in addition to these achievements, in addition to what 
you have done already. After bpioirp/, a few lines lower down, supply hiiajv, 
as in vi. 21. B. 


Ch. LXXIX. — a. iigpai yap p,e viliov — having extolled or magnified me; 
nimis enim me laudibus extulisti. Cf. vi. 126. B. 

b. KOI fKilvouri Si imp6oviop.tv. and ( which ) we hate, or, consider odious 
even in them. On the sentiment expressed in otria. piv iroUuv k.t.X. Wess. 
aptly remarks, ” Dictum laudabilitcr ; at quantum mutatus ab iUo Hectore 
in Thucydidis lib. i. 132.” 

c. cru pivToi K.T.X. See therefore that you come no more to me with such 
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counsel and suggestion, and consider yourself lucky in departing unpunished. 
Dahlm. 1. 1. p. 153. On the force of this apparently gentle reproof, cf. 

viii. 143, d. 

Ch. LXXX.— a. arc lovra xohxbv quasi vero ces foret, B. Cf. 

ix. 66, d. “ Pausanias ordered the helots to collect the whole of the spoil, 
that Gods and men might receive their due. Much, as might be expected, 
was concealed by the serfs entrusted with this task, and the great wealth of 
several families in ^gina was commonly attributed to the gains they made, 
in purchasing the embezzled treasures, from men who were ignorant of 
their value, so as even to sell gold for brass, and were glad to get rid of 
them at any price.” Thirlw. ii. c. xvi. p 138. In the same manner it is 
said, I quote the note of Wess., that the Swiss, after defeating Charles the 
Bold of Burgundy at Granson, 1476 A.D., mistook his vessels of silver for 
tin, and threw away, in ignorance of their value, the diamonds and precious 
stones found in the baggage of that prince. See Philip de Comines, v. 2. 
“ The poor Swiss were mightily enriched by the plunder of the field ; at 
first they did not understand the value of the treasures they were masters 
of, especially the common soldiers. One of the richest and most magnificent 
tents in the world was cut into a hundred pieces. There were some of 
them that sold several dishes and plates of silver for about two sols of our 
money, supposing they had been pewter. His great diamond, (perhaps 
the largest and finest in Europe,) with a large oriental pearl fixed to it, 
was taken up, viewed, put up again into the case, thrown under a waggon, 
taken up again by the same soldier, and after all offered to a priest for a 
florin, who bought it, and sent it to the chief magistrate of that country, who 
returned him three francs as a sufficient reward. They also took three 
very rich jewels called the Three Brothers, another large ruby called la 
Hotte, and another called the Ball of Flanders, which were the fairest and 
richest in the world ; besides a prodigious quantity of other moveables, 
which has since taught them what fine things may be purchased for 
money, &c.” 

Ch. LXXXI. — o. Sucarqv e^tXovres — setting apart a tenth. Cf. iv. 161, 
b. We are not to understand, B. cautions the reader, from this passage 
that but one tithe was set apart, as Larcher conceives, for the three Deities 
together ; but that each had his own tenth selected, out of which his own 
peculiar offering was constructed. 

b. o TptTTovs (c.T.X. “ This tripod was seized and melted down by the 

Phocians in the Sacred War. Cf. Thucyd. i. 132. Diodor. xi. 33, and 
Pausanias x. 13, § 5. The three-headed brazen serpent certainly existed 
in the time of Pausanias, and is supposed by many to be the monument 
still to be seen at Constantinople ; though that is not properly a three- 
headed serpent, but a column of three distinct serpents twisted together. 
The statue of Jupiter at Olympia is described by Pausanias, v. 23. Wess. 
That the three-headed serpent is the Constantinopolitan monument, ap- 
pears to be the opinion of Thirlwall, ii. c. xvi. p. 349 ; “ an offering which 
outlasted not only the temple, in which it was placed, and the worship of 
the god to whom it was dedicated, but the liberty of Greece, and the 
power which crushed it.” Cf. Gibbon, D. and F. c. 17. “ The Circus, or 

Hippodrome, was a stately building about 400 paces in length, and 100 in 

3 K 
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breadth. The space between the* two met<x or goals was filled with statues 
and obelisks ; and we may still remark a very singular fragment of anti- 
quity ; the bodies of three serpents, twisted into one pillar of brass. Their 
triple heads had once supported the golden tripod, which, after the defeat 
of Xerxes, was consecrated in the temple of Delphi by the victorious 
Greeks." In a note Gibbon adds, that, “ the Pagan Zosimus agrees with 
the tliree ecclesiastical historians, Eusebius, Socrates, and Sozomen, that 
the sacred ornaments of the temple of Delphi were removed to Constanti- 
nople by the order of Constantine, and among these the serpentine pillar aS 
the Hippodrome is particularly mentioned. All the European travellers 
who have visited Constantinople, from Buondelraonte to Pocock, describe it 
in the same place, and almost in the same manner ; the differences between 
them are occasioned only by the injuries which it has sustained from the 
Turks. Mahomet the Second broke the under-jaw of one of the serpents 
with a stroke of liis battle-axe.” See also Smi^’s Diet, of Antiq. Tripo*, 
where it is figured. 

c. xdvra Sixa — the tenth of each kind, the tithe of everything. Cf. i. 50, 
a. iroKra Tpur\i\M, This passage, as B. notes, is referred to by MiiUer, 
ii. p. Ill, who remarks that “ in later times it appears that a third of the 
booty fell to the king ” Baehr would further infer, that we may conclude 
that the use of gold and silver, though interdicted to the rest of the Spartans, 
was not so to the kings. 

Ch. LXXXII. — a. gv irohXov to p-itrov, there was a great difference 
between them. Cf. i. 126, oi vfxur, k.t.X. and they said there was a 
great difference between them, and Eurip. Alcest. 914, olfioi sroXv yap to 
p.i(rov. Wess. The line above, yiXoyri may signify with laughter ; but 
likewise, in order to excite laughter, in joke. Cf. Soph. Aj. 142. M 
with disgrace. 

b. os Tot^Se . . . . ouTo) oL^vprp> k.t.X. — “who with such instruments of 
luxury at his command, had come to rob the Greeks of their scanty store.” 
Thirlw. The word dtfvpos, wretched, sorry, is Homeric ; cf. 11. i. 417, 
Odyss. iii, 95, &c. B. 

Cii. LXXXIII. — a. xpwrol! — boxes, or chests full of gold. B. 

So also in Dalilmann, 1. 1. p. 154. Pretty nearly the same sense is 
assigned to the word by Schw. — little bags, purses, or, small chests 
of gold. 

b. i^vrj Sf..., voTtpov in rovran', t&v k.t.X. This reading, which is 
the conjecture of Valckenaer, instead of W Tovriutv tS>v vexpiSv {among or 
in the case of these corpses, when, &c.) is adopted by B. who considers the 
other reading as inexplicable ; rendering with Valck. — then, afterwards, 
when the corpses became peeled of their flesh, then was seen, viz. what we 
are told of the skull of one solid bone without any suture. Other instances 
of similar conformations of the skull, and of teeth of one single bone, such 
as Pyrrhus is said by Plutarch to have had, may be found in L.’s notes on 
this passage. 

Cu. LXXXIV. — a. i\€i bt Tiva <f>d.Tiy /col A. Dionysophanes is r«- 
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moured to hate buried Mardonius, or, there is a report that Diorty- 
sophanes &c. Cf. v. 66, ocnrep Aoyov quoted by B., as well as 
vii. 3, &c. 

Ch. LXXXV.-' — a. tv6a p.fv tows Ipiva^ “ They, the Spartans, 

raised three barrows over their dead : one for the officers, among whom we 
read the name of Amompharetus : the rest of the Spartans were buried 
ander ssnother, and the helots under a third : similar barrows marked the 
common graves in which the other cities collected their slain.” Thirlw. 
ii. c. 16, p, 350. Valckenaer’s conjecture in this passage of Jpevas or 
apevai for ip«os is adopted by all the commentators. Thirlwall further 
observes in a note that “this,” viz. that the officers are intended, “ seems 
to be the meaning of our author, if we adopt the reading tlpivts for Ipet^ 
which manifestly cannot stand. But in this case the term iprjv or flpipr is 
here employed in a very different sense from that described by Plut. Lyc. 
17, where it must be observed that the words ouros o dp^ 
{nroreraypivoiv tv rats fidx<us, refer, not as Manso, Sparta i. p. 344, under- 
stood them to real battles, but to the exercises of tlie youths. If IpeVfs is 
the true reading, it must be supposed that the tlprjp was the name given, 
not to all the youths past twenty, but only to those who commanded the 
rest. This might be a regular step to rank in the army- But all this is 
very uncertain and there seems to be less difficulty in the conjecture 
tawtcs.” It is well known that at Sparta the young man from the age of 
18 — 20 was called ptXXeiprp/, and at 20 began to be called f“pr]v, and that 
from both these periods he exercised a direct influence over his juniors in 
their several classes. Hermann P. A. § 26. “ The term 'paves is ex- 

plained by Hesychius as dpxovres, Sicixovres, and tlprqva^a to mean sparei, 
and this appears to be the original meaning of the word. Amompharetus, 
Callicrates, &c., the ipe'ves in Herod, ix. 85, were certainly not youths, but 
commanders, particularly Amompharetus was lochagus of the Pitanatan 
lochus.” Muller, Dor. ii. p. 315, note. The same explanation is also 
given in Smith’s Diet, of Antiq. Etpip'. 

h. rg direoTot — at their absence from tlie battle. Cf. note i. 85, b. 
“ Many had lost no lives, or only in the skirmishes that preceded the deci- 
sive conflict. Yet, as the absence of their troops from the battle was in- 
voluntary, as all had borne a part in the danger, in the toil, in the purpose, 
which it fell to the lot of a few to effect, they cannot justly be charged with 
vanity or falsehood, if, as Herodotus asserts, they raised some cenotaphs by 
the side of the sepulchres of their more fortunate allies.” Thirlw- in 1. 
'The battle of Platsea, it should be remarked, was fought, according to the 
Oxfd. Chron. Tables, Sept. 25, 479 B.C. According to other authorities 
on Sept. 22. 

c. Tpoitarov — Cf. viii. 13ff, c. and vi. 57, e. 

Ch. LXXXVI.— fl. TipriyevlSgv — Cf. ix. 36. ’Arrayivov. Cf. ix. 15. 
ipXfyyiTox, i. q. SpypvTK — dvd a-pwrovs, inter primes s. principes, Cf. 
Viger. p. 575. B. 

b. ovTto — Cf. ix. 63, b. 
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Ch. LXXXVII. — a. irX«i> &va.ir\rfrQ, sciL itaxa, from avam/nrX.rjfu. 
Cf. V. 4, vi. 12. Schw. let not the land of Baeotia fill up the measure of, 
continue to suffer, more evils on our account. 

b. vp6<rxripa — a pretext ; as in ir. 167. B. if their' real intention is to 
extort money under the pretext of demanding that we be given up, let us give 
it them from the treasury of the state ; for with the state, too, ( kox which 
is well rendered in B.’s note ja, eben auch,) did we take part with the 
Medes, and not by ourselves alone. 

Ch. LXXXVII I. — a. iriuBat ovS tTv. (uraiTiovt. Cf. Cicero, N. D. 
iii. 38. “ Ferret ne civitas ulla latorem istiua modi legis, ut condem- 

naretur iilius aut nepos, si pater aut avus deliquisset.” Wess. Cf. also 
Deut. xxiv. 16, and Ezek. xviii. 20, quoted by L. “ The soul that 
sinneth, it shall die. The Son shall not bear the iniquity of the Father ; 
neither shall the Father bear the iniquity of the Son,” &c. 

b. b a, Sk vapiXafie k.t.X. But Pausanias foreseeing this danger, 
frustrated their hopes by an arbitrary step, the first indication that appears 
of his imperious character : he dismissed the forces of his allies, and carried 
his prisoners to Corinth, where he put them to death, it seems, without any 
form of trial.” Thirlw. in 1. 

Ch. LXXXIX. — a. d Kara irddat k.t.X. — who is following hard after me, 
and may soon be expected. Cf. v. 98, a. 

b. ov yap.... it )(pbvov . . . . perapfXya-fi — for you shall never have to 
regret doing so hereafter, or, you will have cause hereafter to rejoice that 
you did so. it xpdvoi', in posterum. CL iii. 72, b. 

c. rrp> pxaoy. rdp.v. rgt obov — talcing the shortest cut by the inland 
country ; striking through the interior, S. and L. Diet., or, it may mean no 
more than taking his road, marching, through the inland country. B. 

d. XipM owTcuTos — worn out with, having struggled in vain against, 
hunger. See the explanations given in vii. 170, c. “ It seems that 
Alexander of Macedon also fell upon his allies in their retreat, and that he 
was rewarded either for this or his former services by the Athenian 
franchise.” Thirlw. in I, 

Ch. XC. — a. T^s Sc aMjt yp-ip. On the date of the battle of Platsea, 
cf. ix. 85, b. “ Mycale, a city and promontory of Ionia, opposite the island 
Samos, from which it is separated by a strait not quite a mile in width. 
Cf. also i. 148, vi. 16, vii. 80. Mt. Mycale, hod. Monte Sanson, ac- 
cording to Arrowsmith, Eton. G. c. 19, p. 474, is no more than a con- 
tinuation of Mt. Messogis, Kestaneh, a chain that runs along the right bank 
of the Maeander. B. 

b. iiTtv&g yap iv rg A^X({> k.t.X. Cf. viii. 130 — 132. Schw. 

c. Tvpawov @topgir tov kotcot. k.t.X, Cf. viii. 85. VaIck. 
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Ch. XCI. — a. 'Os Si iroW. ^ \ioxr6fi. — when he was urgent in his 
entreaties. Cf. i. 98, a. 

b. tire KXgSoyof k.t.X. Cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 632, 6, on the com- 
bination in one proposition of two modes of construction which are in sense 
the same. 

c. AiKo/uu Tov ouovdr, I accept the omen Hegistratus ; the name He- 
gistratus signifying the leader of an armg. A similar presage occurred to 
Augustus at Actium ; a man whose name was Eutyches, fortunate, drove 
an ass named Nicon, victory, past the army. From the same superstition 
the ancients, when about to commence any afiair of importance, took 
particular care to choose those as their attendants, who had lucky 
names. Vespasian’s conduct is an instance of this when undertaking the 
dedication of the Capitol. Cf. Tacitus, Histor. iv. 53. Wess. Cf. also 
Smith’s Diet, of Antiq. Divinatio. 

Ch. XCII. — a. Koi TO Ipyov irpomjye. sermoni rem ipsam adjecit. s. rem 
ipsam preestitit. Schw. ( carried forward the matter, proceeded to carry the 
thing into effect. The reading to Ipryov irpo^t, in an intransitive sense, the 
business went on, proceeded. Cf. S. and L. Diet. 

b. iKoXXieptovTo, sacrificed with favourable omens, sacrificed and found 
the omens propitious. Cf. vii. 134, b. 

c. ’AttoXXojv. t^s iv Tov. KoXmo. To distingnish it from other towns of 
the same name, of which there appear to have been seven altogether, cf. 
article Apollonia, Class. Diet. The one here intended was a town in 
Epirus, hod. Polina, on the Aous, hod. the Lao. It was a settlement of 
Corinth. Cf. Mull. Dor. ii. p. 162. 

Ch. XCIII. — a. Ipa fiXLov irpdjSoTo, oxen sacred to the Sun. Such B. 
considers to be here the sense of the word irpo^ara, from a comparison of 
i. 133, note c., and ii. 41 ; as our author would probably have written tX 
XcTTTa Tb>v irpo^aron', had he intended to speak of sheep and goats ; add to 
this that oxen are well known to have had reference to the worship of the 
Sun, to which also, as having committed some offence against that Deity, 
the punishment of Evenius may he supposed to refer. 

b. KaTO#coi/x)j<ravTos ^uX. having slept during the whole time of his 
watch, having slept his watch through. Cf. viii. 1 34, c. 

C. elxe <riy§ — hoc ipsum (ovium necem) clam s. tacite tenuit. 

d. ovTf rrpoPari irucTf k.t.X. Cf. iii. 65, the imprecation of Cam- 
byses, B. and note c. 

e. irpo^vra. Si k.t.X. and it was foreshewn or explained to them. Schw. 
appears to consider the word to be a substantive, rendering it, oracular an- 
swers ; to wit, those of the prophets which are directly afterwards men- 
tioned. The word npotfiavTov, he says, which occurs also in v. 63, does not 
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necessarily signify a prediction, but any oracular answer whatever, i. q. 
Adyior, dtoirpotriov. On cf. viii. 3G, h. 

f, oOTot yhp K.T.k, for they ( the Gods ) had roused up the wolves — had 
sent the wolves upon them, “ Loquuntur prophetse sed uterque die nomine 
cujus propheta est, avrol igitur intelliguntur Jupiter Dodonceus et ApoUo 
Delphicus." Schw. 

ff. Socriv Toiavrrjv Trjv k,t.X. such a present as many men would pronounce 
him happy for having. 

Ch. XCIV. — a. airo^p. irotgo. Cf. ix. 45, o. ; and on vjrdyovtest viii. 
106, c. On Karc/Sotvov <rvAAv7r. i. 90, d. 

b. Bvo ukypovt K.T.X. Muller, Dor. ii. bk. iii. c. 9, p. 162, (quoted by 
B.) referring to this passage, observes, “ Apollonia kept the nearest to the 
original colonial constitution, upon which its fame for justice is probably 
founded. The government remained almost exclusively in the hands of 
the noble families and descendants of the first colonists, to whom the large 
estates doubtless belonged.” 

c. Ipdorrov /mvToc^v — a divinely implanted spirit of divination. Cf. 
Horn. Odyss. xxii. 348. $€oi hi pot iv <^pta-)y oHfUK IIcuTOtat irii^wrey. 
Wess. c/x<^trros, inborn, innate. S. and L. Diet. 

Ch. XCV. — a. hri^ar. rov ’Evr/v. ovvoparos, usurping or assuming the 
name of Evenius. Cf. iii. 63, a., 67. 

b. i$tXdp^v€ ^TTt TTp EXX. K.T.X. he let out his talents or services ( in 
divination ) throughout Greece ; that is, to any one who might require them. 
B. In S. and L. Diet., on the contrary, i^tXap. is rendered in this pas- 
sage, he contracted to do work, viz. divination — he took it. ^tti Tr/v 'E. As 
the sense “against Greece” would be inapplicable, it is considered by 
Schw. and B. as equivalent in this passage to dva Tip ‘EXXd&i, passim per 
Grceciam. Perhaps it may mean, for Greece. Cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 
586, c. 

Ch. XCVI. — a. <U iKoXXiifnprf, when the sacrifices proved propitious, 
Cf. vii. 134, b, 

h. TO 'Hpolov — Cf. iii. 60, c. 

c. ov yap 2v iBoK. hp, ftvat. The force of the particle wk in this sen- 
tence is to express that something may be clearly inferred from the pre- 
ceding circumstances. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 625. 

d. vTTo rov veior orparov — under the protection of their land forces. On 
Tigranes cf. vii. 62, ix. 102. B. 

e. Kfn)o<f>^eTov. Cf. V. 124, b, 

Ch. XCVII. — a. ratowva — The river Gseson is mentioned in Atheneeus 
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vi. p. 311, it is called Gessus in Pliny v, 29, 31, and Gsesus in Mela i. 17. 
The Scolopois is not mentioned by any other author, but it appears by this 
passage to be a river, which discharged its waters into the Gacson, not far 
from the mouth of that stream. Schw. 

b. NciAfbi Tu Kd3. Cf. i. 142, b. and v. 65, c. Similar Ionic forms to 
KTioTvs are found principally in Callimachus, who uses dfwroxTvs, Sutucris, 
yeXooTvs, /lOCTTus, oXtfTvt, ourrevni. In v. 6, occurs Xrfiarvs, and in Hesy- 
chius ^pooTvs, diro&MTTVs, &c. B. 

c. vapftrxtvdSaTo. 3rd. pers. plur. plusquam perf. pass. Ionic for Tropt- 
<T!Ctva<rfUvoi r/aav from irapcuTKtvdiot. It occurs sdso in ix. 100. Cf Matth. 
Gr. Gr. § 204, 6. Cf. on TroXiopKijcro/icvoi, about to be besieged, expecting 
to stand an attach or a siege, v. 35, b. ^lAcydpcvoi, reflecting, thinking 
upon, turning their attention to. B. Cf. v. 30, b. 

Ch. XCVIII. — a. djro/3a^pas — landing-planks, or bridges, so to say, 
which were used as well from the ship to the shore, cf. Thucyd. iv. 12, 
where Brasidas atro^aSpav, when intending to land, as from 

one ship to another, when boarding an enemy. A long account of a similar 
machine, invented by the Romans for the purpose of enabling them to 
board the Carthaginian vessels, before the sea-fight of Mylae, 260 B.C., is 
given in Arnold’s Hist, of Rome, ii. p. 575. “ For this purpose, viz. to 

decide the battle by boarding, they contrived in each ship what may be 
called a long drawbridge, 36 feet long by 4 wide, with a low parapet on 
each side of it. This bridge was attached by a hole at one end of it to a 
mast 24 feet high, erected on the ship’s prow, and the hole was large and 
oblong, so that the bridge not only played freely all round the mast, but 
could be drawn up so as to lie close and almost parallel to it, the end of it 
being hoisted by a rope passing through a block at the mast-head. Playing 
freely round the mast, and steered by the rope above-mentioned, the br dge 
was let fall upon an enemy’s ship, on whatever quarter she approached ; 
and as a ship’s beak was commonly her only weapon, an enemy ventured 
without fear close to her broadside or her stern, as if she was there defence- 
less. When the bridge fell, a strong iron spike fixed at the bottom of it 
was driven home by the mere weight of the fall into the deck of the enemy’s 
ship, and held it fast ; and then the soldiers in two files, rushed along it by 
an inclined plane down upon the deck of the enemy, their large shields and 
the parapet of the bridge together, completely sheltering their flanks from 
the enemy’s missiles, while the two file leaders held their shields in front of 
them, and so covered the bridge lengthways.” See also the plate in Smith’s 
Diet, of Andq. Pons. 

b. v^s dvtXKucr/A«Vas — Cf. vii. 59, where, according to the constant cus- 
tom of the ancients, the ships of Xerxes are mendoned as drawn up on the 
shore of Doriscus for the purpose of being careened. rrapaKtKpifjiivov k.t.X. 
drawn up ( in battle array ) along the shore. Cf. viii. 70, a. 

c. imb Ki^vKoi — by the voice of a herald, Wess. tou (ruyByitaros, the 
watchword. On the similar device of Themistocles at Artemisium, cf, 
viii. 22. 
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d. jlirtcrrov? tomti ^EXX. mistrustful of the Greeks^ not believing or trusting 
towards the Greeks. Cf. i. 8, c. The word is similarly used in an active 
sense in iEschyl. Agam. 413. aTrtaro? d^c/xcvav tSctK, distrusting that he 
sees her gone ; if that reading be the correct one. In Thucydides aTrpaicros 
in the sense of not accomplishing a purpose, is frequently found, and in So- 
phocles aScpKTOs, dxXaixTTo?, &c. &c. 

Ch. XCIX.^ — a. ravra xnroO€/jt.^ov, when he had given this suggestion, 
viz. to the lonians. B. 

b. vTrovorpravTt ^ . . . , ra *EXX. <^pov ra oTrXa. suspecting that the Sa~ 

mians were of the same mind as the Greeks, that is, took the Greek side, 
favoured the Greeks, they deprive them of their arms. The expression ra 
‘EXX^vcuv ^pov. occurs also in vii. 102, c., quoted by B. In the same sense 
TO IlcpacW fjipov. is frequently found. 

c. Xva-dpevoL. having ransomed. On the common rate of ransom among 
the Greeks, cf. v. 77, c. On the force of as they pretended, under 
colour of, cf. ix. 66, d. 

d. Totcri Kot KOTtSoKcov K.T.X. — agaiust whom they entertained the idea 
that they would attempt some revolutionary movement, or, whom they sus^ 
pected would attempt, &c. Schw. notes on this passage, that the verb 
KOToSoKcti/ in other passages of our author (as in i. 22, 79, 111, iii. 27, vi. 16, 
viii. 69, ix. 57, collected by B.) when put absolutely, or with an accusative 
and infinitive, or with an accusative only, has nearly the same force as the 
simple verb SoKtti', existimare. In the passage in the text the preposition 
KOTO adds a peculiar force to the verb, so that it signifies to form an opinion 
against one, i. e. to condemn, or, at least, to suspect. When used in this 
sense it might seem to require to be joined with a genitive case ; but our 
author, instead of KaraythSiv tlv6<5 and KaroKpivciv tivos, says KaraycXov tivi, 
iii. 37, 38, and in many other passages ; and KaraKpivciv rivl, vii. 146. So 
he has here used KaraSoKciv rivl. The expression veoxpMV rrouiv, to make 
a disturbance, to attempt an insurrection or a revolutionary movement, occurs 
also, as B. notes, in iv. 201, and ix. 104. vtoxpMvv is used in the same 
sense in v. 19. 

e. (TW€if>6p. Ttt yippa k.t.X. Cf. ix. 61, c. 

Ch. C. — a, TTopccTKcvaSaTo — Cf. ix. 97, c, 

b, ^ bk K.T.X. Mr. Long (Summary of Hdtus, p. 129,) observes 

that the exact meaning of and the synonymous term in the 

following ch. may be doubtfiil. He appears inclined to take it of “ a super- 
natural voice.” See S. and L. Diet. By B. Thirlwall, &c. it is imder- 

stood of “ a rumour or report.” It is supposed by Diodorus, Sic. xi. 35, 
and by Polyaenus, Stratagem, i. 33, with more probability that the report 
of the victory at Plataea was purposely spread by Leotychides, who really 
could not have known it, for the purpose of animating his troops. Valck. 
The contrary opinion, viz. that there is no reason for doubting the 
narration of Hdtus, is held by Baehr. Cf. Thirlw. ii. c. 16, p. 
358. 
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c. T^s avrrj^ (tviivivtowtij ^ — In this sentence if the word avr^ 

were omitted, the sense, viz. the day ( of the two battles ) coinciding, would 
be quite clear ; yet it is better to admit the redundancy of avrrp, the same 
day ( of the two engagements ) coinciding, i. e. the two engagements falling 
out on the same day, than wilb Wess. to alter the text to avr^s 
trufinlmovTOi rov. . . .rpwjMiTot. Schw. 

Ch. cl — a. trap auro to Arffi, Cf. ix. 57, 62. B. 

b. opOoiT <r<^t fj *^^o0<ra. the rumour that came to them turned 

out correctly, turned out to be true. Recte iis accidit fama adveniens, s. 
recte iis fama enunciavit. B. 

c. /tj^vds T£ Tov avTov, On the 3rd day of the Attic month Boedromion, 
accor^ng to Plutarch, Life of Catnillus, c. 19. Wess. Cf. also ix. 85, 5. 
irtpl StlXrjv, in the line above, in the afternoon ; {Vapr&s midi. L.) Cf. S. 
and L. Diet. AilXr]. It occurs also in ii. 173, vii. 223, viii. 9. B. 

d. p.r} irtpl Map. irrajurg g 'EAAds. lest Greece should meet a disaster at 
the hands of Mardonius, lit. should stumble or trip over Mardonius. A si- 
milar expression occurs in Thucyd. vi. 33. icav irtpl a-<f>Ca-tv avroig ra irXtuo 
irraioxriv, and even if they should miscarry mostly through their own blunders; 
and in Thucyd. i. 69. irtpl avr<S. . . .o-iftaXivra, ruined by his own fault, 
■g KXpSi>v, cf. preceding ch. note b. 

Ch. CII. — a. rouri irpoo-txtm k.t.X. with those who were drawn up next 
them ; to wit, the troops of Corinth, Sicyon and Troezen, see infra in this 
same ch. composing about half of the army. Thirlw. in /. The Athenians 
were under the command of Xanthippus, S. of Ariphron. 

h. hi KO.I 8^ ipAxpvro. In this sentence Schw., Baehr, and other com- 
mentators are alike agreed that instead of the word hi we should read i^, 
or entirely omit it, as being spurious and having crept into the text from 
the preceding htpto. 

c. ouStv Z\cKr<rov cT^ov — had not the worst of it, were not inferior. The 
contrary phrase is found in ix. 70. TrXtov ttxov, they were superior, tpyov 
ft\ovTo, they applied themselves to the task in hand, or, applied themselves 
to the combat. Cf. also viii. 11, and ii. 121, § 1. B. 

d. KttT dXtyovs yivop-tvoi, cf. viii. 113, c. rouri altl. . . .iairCirTOVm, with 
those who in succession, or, whoever they might be, kept rushing in. Cf. tov 
oucl fiatr. ii. 98, a. 

e. 'ApravvTK koI 'Wapurpys, Cf. viii. 130. On Mardontes, cf. vii. 80, viii. 
130. On Tigranes, vii. 62, ix. 96. B. 

Ca. cm. — a. ra Xotird trwBit)(flpilov. assisted in managing or finishing 
what remained. “ The arrival of the Spartans decided the conflict, and put 
them to a total rout.” Thirlw. in 1. ii. c. 16, p. 359. &iraipaipi)p.ivoi to. 
oirXa, deprived of their arms. Cf. ix. 99, b. 
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b. Wi ctSov tTtpa\K€a — the battle undecided. Cf. viii. 11, 

b. Thirlwall paraphrases “ as soon as they saw the battle begin to turn.” 
Cf. jEschyl. Persae. 950, quoted by Wess., 'ldv<ov vav^poxros 'Apijs IrepaX- 
KT]<: K.T.X.. 

Cii. CIV. — a. TrpocrcTCTaxTO .... Ilfp. ras SioSois — Instead of under- 
standing, as Wess. suggests, rrpos before rZv IItp<rtW, or else considering 
that the genitive depends upon the preposition in composition, Schw. con- 
nects the words ras SioSovi rCiv II. the passes of the Persians, the passes by 
which the Persians could retreat. 

b. n vtoxpubv iroitoiev. Cf. ix. 99, d. 

c. oAAas Tc Kanjytopfvol aifn k.t.X. “ The Milesians instead of guiding 
them to the summit, led them into tracks which brought them upon the 
enemy, and themselves joined in destroying them.” Thirlw. in 1. 

d. TO Stvrepov Ttuvtij. . . .aTrtcmj. Cf. on the date &c., i. 92, a. 

Cii. CV. — a. trayKpaTiov eVaoKTjo-as — who practised or cultivated the 
pancratium, signifying that he gained renown at it. The pancratium united 
both boxing and wrestling, and was one of the heavy gymnastics. See 
Smith’s Diet, of Antiq. Pancratium. 

b. Kapvarloun, Cf. viii. 112, b. Tfpaicrrw, cf. viii. 7, a. The war be- 
tween the Athenians and Carystians here alluded to, appears to be that 
spoken of by Thucydides, i. 98, as taking place just before the revolt of 
Naxos and after the reduction of Scyros ; and therefore, probably, in 467 
B.C. B. If this idea be correct, and the expression voTcpov TouTtW would 
lead us to infer that without doubt the event spoken of occurred after the 
close of the Persian War, it falls of course after the date when our author’s 
narrative breaks off ; and would be, in the theory of those who maintain 
the truth of the Olympic recitation of our author, one of the passages added 
after the body of his work was completed. For a list of the passages which 
allude to events after the taking of Sestos, 479 B.C., cf. i. 130, b. It is 
not noticed in Dahlmann’s Chronol. Table, p. 28, seqq., nor by Mr. Long 
in the Table annexed to his Summary. 

Ch. CVI. — a. KaTtpyaeavTO — had made an end of, slain. Cf. i. 24. 
vrreS. etuvTov KaT€pydaaar6ai, he promised he would make away with himself, 
and V. 20, hupya^teOai is used in the same sense. B. 

b. rrepl dvaordo-ios 'Itavirjs, about removing the lonians, transporting 
the inhabitants, viz. into some other country, such as Greece, where they 
might be safe from the Persians, and there assigning them lands to dwell 
in. In the same sense below ; ovk eSo/cec 'hnvLgv yeveadai avdaraTov, non 
placuit Ionite sedes relinqucre, incolis in aliam ierram translatis, patrits 
solo mods. Schw. Lex., quoted by B. Baehr goes on to observe that our 
author is not here speaking of a violent removal from one’s native country, 
(dvaoirdoTous ttouTv, cf. iv. 204, and ii. 104, a;) but of a voluntary trans- 
migration. Cf. vii. 118. What, however, follows in this same ch. to ip- 
rropia i^avatTTrftrixvTa^ is to be interpreted, in malam partem, of a violent 
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seizure, destruction and transplantation of the inhabitants of the maritime 
towns ot those who had sided with the Persians. Cf. i. 155, vii. 170. B. 
adds that the remark of Blomfield, Glossary, ^sch. Persae, 42, is worthy 
of note, that in the catalogue of the Persian forces .®schylus makes no 
mention of the lonians, the fact being a disgraceful one, and from an un- 
willingness to cast blame upon those who were colonists of the Athenians, 
and towards whom they were well disposed. 

c. ’Itivtov irpoKaTrjcrOcu, Ion. for TTpoKaOtja-dai from rrpoKd.&rjp.ai, properly 
perfect of irpoKaOt^opai, to defend or protect the lonians. Cf. Matth. Gr. 
Gr. § 575. The word also occurs in viii. 30. A few lines below, *lo)vas 
ovStp.iTrp' . . . .a7roAAo|«iv, they had no expectation that the lonians would get 
off unpunished by, or, with impunity from, the Persians. 

d. HtAoTTowj^o-iW. . . .Touri iv rtkei toucri — to the Peloponnesian leaders, 
or, to those in office among the Peloponnesians : “ the Peloponnesian com- 
manders.” Thirl, in 1. Cf. iii. 18, h. ol in TtXei qui in magistratu sunt, 
also Soph. Antig. 66, and Philoct. 384, &c. Wess. 

e. ovBt HeXoirowr/a-iouri . . . ./3ovkevtiv. Instead of the dative, Scliw. 
here conjectures the accusative TleXoirovimja-lov^ : others would understand 
<rvv, nor that they ( the Athenians ) should deliberate with the Pelopon- 
nesians ; or, iv, coram Pcloponnesiis. It appears far better to follow B. in 
understanding, from the foregoing sentence, the verb yenicrOai, before 
TleXoirovvyaloia-i, nor that it should belong, be allowed, or be permitted to the 
Peloponnesians, &c. ; or else to supply Bovnai, the Athenians did not think 
it right to permit or give an opportunity to the Peloponnesians to interfere in 
the management of their colonies. 

f. avTireivovTuyv St Tovrtaiv k.t.X. “ Their allies readily dropped the 
scheme, which perhaps they had scarcely meditated in earnest, and it was 
agreed that the continental lonians should be loft to make the best terms 
they could with the Persians, but that Chios, Lesbos, Samos, and the other 
islands of the Aegean should be solemnly admitted into the Greek con- 
federacy, and should bind tliemselves never to abandon it.” Thirlw. in 1. 
ii. c. 16, p. 359. 

Ch. evil. — a. Macricrnjs, Cf. vii. 82. On the meaning of this name 
B. quotes Pott. Etymolog. Forsch, p. 36, according to whom Masista in 
the Zendic tongue is considered as equivalent to plyurro’: : hence the 
Greeks naturally called MatrtWtos, MaKurnos, ix. 20 ; the word being 
a superlative, like 4 >iA.mttios, ix. 97, MT/Kterreus and other appellatives 
of the same kind, Maximus, Maximinus, Maximianus. The same 
agrees well with what is reported of the stature and size of the Persian 
in ix. 25. 

b. Totaura <rrpargyr}a-avTa,'^-for having played the part of a commander 
in such a fashion, viz. so ill. On the expression ^aa-iXrjos oTkov, cf. v. 
31, a. 

c. Bivvers piyurrot tort. — is the greatest reproach, Cf. Soph. Ajax. 243, 
<oKo 8twdf<ov pripjoff K.T.X. This last afl'ront, as the Persians considered 
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it, is also alluded to in is. 20. Cf. also Virg. .®n. ix. 617, “ O vere 

Phrygias, neque enim Phryges." Wess. 

d, apwa^fi fLvrav, siezea him round the middle or waist. Cf. Terence, 
Adelphi. iii. 2, 18, “ sublimem medium arriperem, et capita pronum in 
terram statuerem,” and Aristoph. Eq. 1359, *Apos fieriotpov eh to ^dpaBpav 
iuPdXio. Yalck. 

e. Kol Sia TouTo. . . KiX. SovTos P<uTiXtj<K, Instances of similar 
gifts occur in vi. 41, a. cf. vii. 104, d. where see the refs, given to Heeren. 
See particularly Persians, ch. ii. p. 414, seqq. See also viii. 85, c. on the 
Euergetae of the Persians. 

Ch. CVIII. — a. Sk Si oi. . . .KarepyourB^vai, when she could not be over- 
come by his persuasions. Before cSuraro sub. y ywq. ol irp«r€pin-ovTi 
refer to Xerxes. The verb irpoTri/nreiv as B. notes is used of sending 
persons to solicit in any way a woman's affection, and induce her to listen to 
a lover. irpoa-eveyKeiv Xdyovs by Xenophon, and •netpav by Lucian, Valck. 
observes are used for the same thing. On the story that follows, see the 
remarks in Heeren’s Persians ch. ii. p. 397, seqq. on the economy of the 
Royal Harem, and cf. what is thence quoted in vii. 3, c. 

b. ir^ptfitopevoi . . . .7^ ywaiKa, out of respect to his brother Masistes ; 
and this same feeling ( t<1vto Si tovto sc. to wpopTiOieaOai ) restrained the 
lady also, &c. 

c. ipydpevos ratv dAAojv, shut out, prevented from all other methods of 
procedure, B. or it may mean, according to Schw. refraining from, giving 
over every other means, irpgtrati he plans, endeavours to bring about. 

d. it Sovo-a. Cf. iii. 68, b. 

e. 1jya.yfTo. , , ,tj;v ywaTKo, he brought the lady into his own palace, for, 
viz. as a wife for, Darius ; cf. the expression i. 34, dycrot per t<3 TraiSi 
■yuvcuKO, chooses a wife for his son, used in reference to the custom of the 
father contracting an alliance for the son and bringing the lady home to the 
paternal mansion, whence the newly married couple would afterwards 
remove. Similar expressions occur in i. 69, yvvaiKa. . . .dyecrdai it ra 
oIkUl, and in iv. 78. In the next line BLapeoj/dpevot, changing, or altering, 
irvyyavt, succeeded with, got possession of. 

Ch. CIX. — a. "Apiprrpit g ’Sip^tm ywrj, Prideaux, Connection, sub. an. 
477 B.C. after recounting tbe substance of the foregoing and following 
chapters, goes on to say, “ and in relating of this I have been the more 
particular, because several, viz. Scaliger and his followers, having.been of 
opinion, by reason of the similitude that is between the names of Hamestris 
and Esther, that Xerxes was the Ahasuerus and Hamestris the Esther 
mentioned in Scripture, it may from hence (that is, from a recital of her 
cruelties) appear, how impossible it is that a woman of so vile and 
abominable a character as Hamestris was, could ever have been that Queen 
of Persia, who, by tlie name of Esther, is so renowned in holy writ,” &c. 
Further on, sub. an. 465 B.C., he remarks, that “ it appears from Hdtus 
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that Xerxes had a Son by Hamestris, who was marriageable, and therefore 
it is impossible she (Hamestris) could be Esther ; for Esther was not 
married to Ahasuerus till the seventh year of his reign, Esther ii. 16, nor 
could possibly have been taken into his bed sooner than two years before — 
and therefore the sixth year was the soonest she could have a son by him. 
Besides, Artaxerxes, the third son of Hamestris, cf. Diod. Sic. ii., being 
grown up to the state of a man at the death of his father, which happened 
in the twenty-first year of his reign, he must have been bom before the 
sixth year of his reign. All which put together, do suificiently prove, 
how much soever the names Esther and Hamestris may be alike, the 
persons could not be the same.” The learned author then goes on to 
prove, against Usher and Scaliger, that without doubt the Ahasuerus of 
the book of Esther is Artaxerxes Lugimanus. Cf. vii. 3, c. and refs, there 
given to Heeren’s Persians, ch. ii. p. 397 — 401. 

6. rff 8i KOKus yap k.t.X. Here rg refers not to Travoudg but to the lady, 
and the sentence is the same as if our author had written fj {rg yap 
mvoiKlg IBtf Koicus ytveV^ot) irpbi raOra ttire. Schw. 

c. wavTouJS fyo'cro, tried every means. Cf. vii. 10, § 3, d, iii. 124, a, 

d. KareiKo^owrg — This dative is referable to the verb ivcvpe&g, lest he 
should he discovered in his intrigue by Amestris, who had even already 
guessed what was going on. Instead of the dative Gaisford reads the 
nominative, and Schw. the genitive of the participle. 

Ch. CX. — a. ^vXafo<ra . . . . Seijrvov nporiBipevov — waiting for the day 
when her husband Xerxes should make the royal feast. Cf. on the regard 
for the birthday among the Persians i. 133, a. Among the Romans 
similarly the Emperor’s birthday was celebrated by the ludi Natalitii. 
Neither Wess., B., nor Creuzer attempt any explanation of the meaning of 
the word Tvicra, unless the last of these, quoting Photius, p. 526, tvktov’ 
\tipoTToirjTov, made ready, in B.’s note, is to be understood that the word is 
Greek. It is given in S. and L. Diet, as a Persian word. 

b. rgv Ke<ltaXrp/ (rparax — This is not to be understood, according to B., 
of simply anointing with oil, as it is taken in S. and L. Diet ; but of 
cleansing the head as well ; smegmate detergit, as he renders it, with some 
species of wash-ball, or scouring soap. So in iv. 73, quoted by Wess., the 
Scythians after a funeral, crpgcrdpevoi ras Kte^oXos «ai iKrrXwdpevoi, having 
washed, or scoured, and thoroughly cleansed their heads ; capita, sive foedati 
antea, seu quomodocunque liti, defricantes atque abluentes. 

Ch. CXI. — a. vtto tov vopxru e^tpyo/ievos, being prevented by the law, 
that is, from doing otherwise than grant the favour asked. A similar ex- 
pression occurs in vii. 96, b. 

b. Xoyov S.-xp!g<Trov, evil, or ill-omened, proposal : sermonem malum, im- 
portunum, infelicem, damnosum. Schw. Lex. Perhaps, rather, with S. and 
L. Diet, not xp’7<rros, cruel, unkind. 

c. Kara yoov . . . . Kopra iowra. much to my mind; that is, extremely 
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agreeable to, or, much beloved by, me. Cf. vi. 37, a. B. notes the occur- 
rence of the expression in v. 106, vi. 130, i. 117, ix. 45. A few lines 
lower down /iijSa/xSls ^ub, do not constrain me, use no compulsion, put no 
violence upon me. 

d. ovTia by. . . .iri-irprtjKTai. This is rendered by Schw., igitur hue profe- 
cisti ; so then you hare brought things to this pass ; but B.’s translation, ita 
sane actum est de te, it is all over with you, you have ruined yourself, cf. 
vii. 10, § 3, SitpyoCTTo tiv k.t.X. it would have been all over with the Per- 
sians, appears preferable. 

Cn. CXII. — a. SioXv/ioiVtTat — faedissime tractat, dilecerat, fearfully 
maltreats. Verba toiv ti /xo^oii? anoTaftovaxi in simili re exstant, iv. 202. 
B. Cf. Heeren, Persians, ch. ii. p. 398, and refs, given in ix. 109, a. 

Ch. CXI 1 1. — a. vopJov rov Boxrpiov, Tlie satrapy of Bactria is men- 
tioned in iii. 92, d. It was one of the most extensive and powerful of the 
whole empire, and hence, as well as from its position, it often became the 
seat of insurrection and war against the monarch. B. See also on the 
power of the Satraps i. 192, a. iii. 127, b. 

b. ravra CKeivov TTpr'iara-ovra, that these were his intentions, or, that he had 
sueh a plan or practice in agitation. Cf. ix. 108, e. 

c. Tr]v oTpaTiyv rgv iKeCvov. As Masistes is mentioned just above to 
have left Susa “ with his children and certain other individuals,” and had 
not yet reached Bactria, and therefore can hardly be supposed to have col- 
lected any considerable force as yet, these words may be fairly supposed, 
with B., to have crept into the text from a marginal gloss ; or instead of 
TT]v OTparirjv, the conjecture of Valck. tt'/v Oepairrfigv may be received, as 
more suitable to the context. 

Cn. CXIV. — a. irtpl Acktov opp-tov, rode at anchor, put in at, Lectum. 
Lectum, a promontory of Mt. Ida, Kaz.-Dag, in the Troas, opposite the 
island of Lesbos. Wess. 

b. rdltri. . . .MfkoTrovvrja-Couri t8o$t k.t.X. Cf. Thucyd. i. 89. rrtipaxrdai 
rgi Xep<Tovrj<Tov, to try to reduce the Chersonese into their power, ^ijotov, 
eft vii. 34, a. 

Ch. CXV. — a. KapStg^ irdXios — Cf. vi. 33, a. orrXa, the cordage, or 
cables of the bridges. Cf. vii. 25, a. ivOavra, hither. AloXtes. On the 
Aiolic colonies, cf. i. 149, a. 

Cn. CXVI. — a. ‘S.ip^ta Sie^dXtro. had deceived Xerxes. The word is 
used in the same sense in the act. in v. 50, b. B. oiStv xnroTOTrTj6tvTa, 
who suspected nothing. Cf. vi. 70, a. 

b. 'Aairp/ naa-av vopl^owri k.t.X. Cf. i. 4, and vii. 11, where the 
same sentiment is expressed, and the ref. to Heeren in vii. 5, b. 

c. TO Ttpevoi larrtipf ko.1 ivipcTo. sowed the sacred enclosure, ( the conse- 
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(grated domain round the temple; cf. iv. 161, h.) and turned flocke and herds 
into it to graze. Artayctes’ impieties are also mentioned in vii. 33. 

Cn. CXVII. — a. gaxaXXoy — mere uneasy, or vexed. The word occurs 
also in iii. 152. On o/aus d7rdyoi«v cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 531, obs. 2. ovtco 
8^ tcrrtfjyov, they then made themselves content with, or, acquiesced in &c. B, 

Ch. CXVIII. — a. Tovi tokovs — the cordage or straps of their couches. 
Tovoi Tail' kAu'coiv, nervi, lectulis et sellis intendendis habiles, quibus elixis et 
igne mollitis famem domare nitebantur miseri. Wcss. 

Ch. CXIX. — a. ’At}/lv6ioi — This nation of the Thracian Chersonese is 
mentioned in vi. 34. With regard to Plistorus, B. observes “ nAciorajpos 
qui fuerit, aeque ignoro atque Wesseling.” CEgos-Potamos or Aigos-Po- 
tami a small town, that took its name from the river on which it stood, in 
the Thracian Chersonese witnessed the final defeat of the Athenian fleet at 
the close of the Peloponnesian War 405 B.C. Cf. Xenoph. Hell. ii. 19, 
and Arrowsmith, Eton. G. c. 15, p. 328. 

Ch. CXX. — a. Tapt^ous — dried or salt-fish. Further on in the ch. 
referring to Protesilaus, it signifies, an embalmed body, a mummy. inaX- 
Aorro KOI ijaTraipov, lept and quivered. Cf. i. 141. 

b. irtpixvOfVTts, standing by, or, crowding round, airoiva. . . 

hcBC redemtionis pretia ei, Protesilao scil. adponam s. solvam, I will make 
him this compensation. In nearly the same sense directly afterwards is used 
Karadfivai, deponere, in dei scil. templo, id est, solvere ; and in ii. 159, na- 
TaySoAActi'. B. 

c. TipMpiovTt<s, to avenge the cause of. Kara)(prj<r6Tjvai, to make away 
with, slay. Cf, iv. 146, a. MoSvtoi', cf. vii. 34, a. 

d. cranSa Trpoairatrir. avenp. clavis asseri adfixum suspenderunt. Schw. 
They crucified him. Impaling is spoken of in much the same terms in vii. 
33, b. KariXfveray, stoned to death. Cf. ix. 5, b. 

Ch, CXXI. — a. ra onXa — Cf. ix. 115, a. 

Ch. CXXII. — a. 6. . , .i^rjyrjadptvo^ Aoyov k.t.A. who set forth, or, was 
the author of a proposal, which they took up and addressed to Cyrus. On 
the Persian Ztiiv, cf. vii. 40, b. 

b. yrjv. . . .dXiyrjv, Kav TaxTqv rp-qxirjv, a narrow territory and a barren 
one too. Cf. i. 71, b. 

c. Oompjaxrrortpoi. more regarded with wonder or admiration, respected, 

paid court to, or reverenced. Kort. . . .koXXiov, whenever will there be a 
more favourable opportunity. Cf. iii, 73, 142. B. 

d. ap^opivoxs. to be ruled. Cf. ix, 97, c. irokiopKrpropevoi, about to be 
besieged, and v. 35, b. 
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e. ^tXiuvyip. . , .yivtffOai. On this opinion, '* obtenratio,” es Wess. 
says, “ plerumque vera, in univeraum tamen fallax,” cf. i. 71, b., iii. 97, 
a., and i. 135, a. Heeren, Persians, ch. ii. p. 341, seqq. 

/. avy/yoifTts — allowing, confessing, that is, that the opinion of Cyrus 
was the correct one. iaouO. rg yvJ>ftg, cf. viH. 130, c. Xvirprpr sciL yi]v, 
a thin or barren soil. 

[This ch. the 122nd, is suspected by Baehr either to have been added 
to the work by some jft-ammarian, or to have been left uncorrected 
or revised by our author. The composition of the speech itself he 
considers as hard and somewhat unnatural, unlike the easy flow of 
Hdtus' language, and its introduction here as out of place, the work 
naturally terminating with the conclusion of the foregoing chapter.] 


END OF THE NINTH BOOK. 
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